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A    FATAL  RESERVATION. 
BY  K.  O.  PROWSE, 

AUTHOR   OF   '  THE    POISON    OF   ASPS.' 

PROLOGUE. 

OVER  the  Turkey  carpet  of  a  lamp-lit  dining-room  Mr.  Costlie, 
of  the  old  and  respectable  firm  of  Costlie  and  Vallid,  solicitors, 
was  pacing  restlessly  to  and  fro.  He  was  a  precise-looking  little 
gentleman  of  a  somewhat  old-fashioned  type,  with  a  bald  head,  a 
fre?h  colour,  a  black  cravat,  and  a  very  high  stiff  collar,  which  had 
taken  such  complete  possession  of  his  chin  that  it  was  difficult  for 
him  to  turn  his  head.  To  save  himself  this  trouble,  he  had  ac- 
quired a  habit  of  looking  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes,  a  trick 
which  heightened  the  expression  of  quiet  shrewdness  in  his  genial 
observant  face.  His  restlessness  was  remarkable  because  he  had 
just  dined,  one  end  of  the  long  table  being  still  covered  with 
dessert.  That  the  restlessness  was  in  some  measure  due  to  his 
expecting  the  arrival  of  somebody  seemed  probable,  for  this  reason  : 
as  he  paced  the  room  in  one  direction  he  raised  his  eyes  from  time 
to  time  to  glance  towards  the  door,  while  as  he  returned  towards 
the  fireplace  he  kept  looking  at  the  clock.  Every  now  and  then 
he  paused  beside  the  place  where  he  had  sat,  and  taking  up  his 
glass  of  sherry,  drank  three  sips,  muttering  as  he  did  so — 

*  A  sad  case ;  a  very  sad  case  indeed/ 

He  had  just  put  down  his  glass,  and  lifted  the  decanter  to  refill 
it,  when  the  door  was  softly  opened,  and  a  stout  middle-aged  man 
dressed  in  a  black  frock-coat  came  into  the  room.  Mr.  Costlie 
placed  the  decanter  on  the  table  beside  his  empty  glass,  and  looked 
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at  this  gentleman  inquiringly.     He  appeared  to  understand  the 
mute  interrogation,  for  he  said  at  once — 

'  She  is  asleep.' 

*  Which  means,  doctor  ? ' 

'  That  she  may  last  the  night.' 

'  Dear  me,'  said  the  little  gentleman,  '  ah,  dear  me,  dear  me  ! ' 
He  resumed  his  pacing  to  and  fro,  but  pausing  when  he  came  to 
the  end  of  the  table  where  the  doctor  had  seated  himself,  turned 
to  him  and  inquired,  '  May  I  pour  you  out  a  glass  of  sherry  ?  I 
can  recommend  it.  It's  from  my  own  wine  merchants,  Messrs. 
Buist  and  Vidler.  I  have  dealt  with  them  for  years.' 

The  doctor  held  the  wine  which  the  little  man  gave  him  up  to 
the  light,  sipped  it,  looked  at  it  earnestly  for  several  seconds,  took 
another  and  longer  sip,  held  it  up  to  the  light  again,  and  as  he 
placed  the  glass  on  the  table  asked — 

'  What  did  he  give  for  this  ? ' 

Fifty-four ;  fifty-four  shillings  a  dozen.     You  don't  want  to 
drink  a  better  wine/ 

'  Is  there  much  of  it  ? ' 

'  Only  a  few  bottles,  I  believe.     Fill  your  glass.' 

'  He  was  a  judge  of  sherry,  poor  man,'  said  the  doctor,  reflec- 
tively ;  '  a  good  judge  of  sherry.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  saddest 
cases  within  my  experience.' 

'  Ah,  a  very  sad  case ;  a  very  sad  case  indeed,'  echoed  the  little 
gentleman.  '  And  just  when  they  had  got  everything  so  nice, 
'too  !  They  have  not  been  in  this  house  much  more  than  a  year.' 

'  I  suppose  he  was  really  doing  remarkably  well  in  the  City  ?  ' 

'  Remarkably  well.  Ah,  he  was  a  nice  fellow ;  a  little  quick- 
tempered, perhaps  ;  but  a  thoroughly  good  fellow.  Devoted  to  his 
wife.' 

*  Perhaps  it  is  best  for  her  as  it  is,  poor  lady.' 

'  Yes,  I  am  afraid  so.  People  don't  always  consult  their  true 
interests,  doctor,  when  they  come  to  you  any  more  than  when  they 
come  to  us.' 

The  doctor  smiled.  '  I  imagine  he  will  return  to  the  world 
some  day  ? ' 

'  In  all  probability.     But  he  will  never  be  the  same  man  again.' 

*  No ;  poor  lady,  it  is  best  as  it  is.     Her  brother  will  take  charge 
of  the  child  ?  ' 

'  Yes ;  I  expect  him  here  every  minute.  I  am  staying  on  pur- 
pose to  see  him.' 
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1 1  don't  think  I  shall  remain  any  longer.  You  can  send  for 
me  if  you  want  me.  There  is  really  nothing  more  that  I  can  do.' 

'  You  will  take  another  glass  of  sherry  ?  ' 

•  No,  thank  you,  not  another  drop.' 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  having  gently  shaken  himself,  ad- 
justed his  waistcoat  and  pulled  up  his  shirt-collar,  deliberately 
buttoned  his  frock-coat,  and  wished  Mr.  Costlie  a  somewhat  me- 
lancholy good-night. 

'  (rood  evening,  sir,  good  evening,'  said  the  little  gentleman. 
( We  will  send  for  you  if  we  want  you.' 

Mr.  Costlie  followed  the  doctor  into  the  hall  and  saw  him  let 
himself  out  at  the  front  door  ;  then  he  turned  back  into  the  dining- 
room,  poured  himself  out  another  half-glass  of  sherry,  and  dropped 
into  an  easy-chair  by  the  fireless  grate. 

In  the  room  upstairs  the  dying  woman  was  still  asleep.  To 
look  at  her,  it  was  hard  to  believe  that  she  was  so  near  her  end, 
for  her  face  had  none  of  the  signs  of  long  illness  or  severe  suffering. 
It  was  very  calm.  The  faint  gleam  of  the  lamp  which  fell  across 
the  bed  showed  that  she  was  still  young,  and  that  her  features, 
now  too  delicately  fair,  had  once,  and  not  long  ago,  possessed  a 
rich  share  of  beauty. 

Presently  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  turned  uneasily  towards 
the  light. 

'  Nurse,'  she  whispered. 

A  woman  rose  from  a  seat  by  the  table  and  approached  the  bed. 

1  Has  he  come  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  No,  not  yet.' 

'  Not  yet  ?  When  will  he  come  ?  Nurse,  open  the  window— 
wide,  quite  wide,  that  I  may  hear  him  when  he  comes.  I  know 
he  will  not  be  long.' 

The  nurse  drew  up  the  blind,  and  softly  opened  the  window. 
The  silver  brightness  of  a  summer  moon  flowed  into  the  room, 
making  the  lamp  burn  yellow,  and  the  night  air,  coming  fresh 
over  dewy  lawns  and  sweet  with  the  old  familiar  scents  of  hillside, 
meadow,  and  wood,  blew  soft  and  cool,  gently  fanning  the  face  of 
the  sufferer.  She  smiled,  and  raising  herself  in  the  bed,  murmured 
gratefully,  '  Ah,  that  is  good,  that  is  good.  I  can  breathe  now.' 

1  Perhaps,'  said  the  nurse,  '  it  will  be  too  much  for  you  ? ' 

'  No,  no,  the  room  was  so  hot  before.  But  hark  !  what  is  that  ? 
Do  you  hear  nothing  ? ' 

The  woman  opened  the  window  a  little  wider  and  leaned  out. 
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*  Yes,  I  hear  the  sound  of  wheels.' 

'  Thank  (rod  !  he  is  coming  at  last.' 

The  poor  lady  fell  back  upon  the  pillows  and  Closed  her  eyes. 
The  nurse  gently  lowered  the  window,  and  coming  to  the  bedside 
stood  watching  her,  as  the  moonlight  fell  full  upon  her  fair  tired  face. 

The  carriage  had  stopped  before  the  house.  For  a  moment 
there  was  the  muffled  noise  of  voices  and  of  the  opening  and 
shutting  of  doors ;  then  the  grating  of  the  wheels  upon  the  gravel 
as  the  carriage  moved  away ;  after  that  the  former  stillness  re- 
turned. Presently  a  soft  knock  was  heard  at  the  door  of  the  sick- 
room. 

A  minute  later  brother  and  sister  were  alone. 

<  Eleanor ! ' 

'  Ah,  my  brother  ! ' 

He  seated  himself  by  the  bedside,  and  took  one  of  his  sister's 
thin,  white  hands  within  his  own.  They  looked  at  one  another 
in  silence. 

'  I  would  not  have  left  you  if  I  had  known,'  he  murmured. 

'  If  we  had  only  known  ! '  she  echoed,  with  a  smile.  '  If.  I  had 
only  known  that  night ! — you  have  been  travelling  fast  ?  ' 

*  Ever  since  I  got  your  message.' 

*  I  sent  it  as  soon  as  they  told  me.     They  might  have  told  us 
before  you  left ;  we  should  not  have  lost  these  last  few  days.     You 
have  seen  Mr.  Costlie  ? ' 

I  Yes.' 

'  He  will  arrange  everything  with  you.  He  has  been  so  good 
to  me,  dear.  I  want  now '  she  paused  for  breath. 

'  Don't  tire  yourself,  dearest,'  he  said  gently. 

'  Does  it  matter  ?     I  shall  have  so  long  to  rest.' 

Several  minutes  passed  before  she  spoke  again. 

'  I  am  better  now,'  she  said.  '  Will  you  open  the  window  a 
little  wider  ?  There  seems  to  be  no  air  to-night.' 

He  did  as  she  wished,  and  returned  to  the  bedside. 

I 1  shall  not  have  long  to  talk  to  you,'  she  murmured.     '  Let 
me  tell  you  now  what  I  wish  to  say.     I  know — come  closer,  closer 
still ;  there,  so  that  I  can  kiss  you.     Now  give  me  your  hand.     I 
know,  dear,  I  know  you  can't  help  doubting  him.     It  is  not  your 
fault.     You  must  judge  by  appearances — by  the  facts  as  you  see 
them.     How  can  you  know  him  as  I  do  ?     You  have  never  loved 
him.  .  .  .  No,  you  have  never  said  that  you  doubted  him.     You 
are  too  good  for  that.     You  have  tried  to  make  me  think  that 
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you  believed  in  him.     But  all  along   I  have  known  the  truth. 
Now  I  want  you  to  promise  me  something.' 

She  paused  a  moment.  *  My  child's  home  for  the  future  will 
be  with  you  ? ' 

'  Mary  and  I  will  do  our  best  to  make  it  a  happy  one  for  her,' 
he  said,  huskily. 

'  I  know  it :  your  little  boy  is  nearly  four  ?  ' 

'  Yes.' 

'  My  child  was  two  last  week.     She  will  be  a  playfellow  for  him.' 

There  was  a  longer  pause  before  she  continued — 

'  The  promise  I  want  from  you  is  this.  When  some  day  the 
child  comes  to  you,  and  asks  you  to  talk  to  her  of  her  father,  promise 
me  that  you  will  tell  her  anything  but  the  truth.  You  are  not 
good  at  hypocrisy,  dear.  You  have  not  been  able  to  keep  your 
doubt  from  me,  and  still  less  will  you  be  able  to  hide  it  from  the 
eyes  of  a  child.  "  But  he  was  innocent,"  I  can  hear  her  say. 
"  He  did  not  do  it ! "  And  what  answer  could  you  make  to  her  ? 
You  would  say  what  you  could,  but  you  would  leave  a  doubt  upon 
the  child's  mind.  Tell  her  how  fond  he  was  of  her ;  tell  her  of 
the  old  days  when  he  would  take  her  on  his  knee  in  the  nursery, 
and  rock  her  to  sleep,  and  sing  to  her.  Store  her  mind  with 
memories  such  as  these.  But  promise  me  that  you  will  try  to 
keep  his  story  from  her,  because  I  could  not  die  happy  if  I  thought 
she  would  learn  it  from  doubting  lips.  And,  (rod  knows  !  she  may 
one  day  learn  it  from  his  own.  Dearest,  will  you  promise  me  this  ? ' 

'  I  promise.' 

'  Ah,  dear,'  she  went  on,  eagerly,  *  you  must  not  misunderstand 
me.  I  do  not  doubt  your  goodness.  It  is  because  you  are  too 
good  that  I  cannot  trust  you.  Think  of  him  !  Think  how,  when 
I  am  gone,  there  will  be  no  one  left  to  believe  him  innocent.  It 
is  this  that  makes  it  so  hard  for  me  to  die.  To  have  to  leave  him 
alone — so  utterly  alone — to  begin  alone  some  day,  perhaps,  a  new 
life  which  may  either  be  darkened  by  the  concealment  of  the  past, 
or  worn  out  in  a  poor  brave  struggle  to  outlive  the  doubt  and  sus- 
picion that  never  die.  Alone ! — but  not  alone,  dear  brother,  if  he 
have  his  daughter's  love ;  not  alone  if  he  know  that  she  gives  him 
a  perfect  trust.  This  is  why  I  want  your  promise :  that  I  may  die 
knowing  that  his  dear  memory  will  be  kept  unspotted  for  our  child.' 
A  long  silence  followed.  The  poor  lady  lay  back  upon  the 
pillows  with  her  eyes  closed,  her  breathing  becoming  more  laboured 
a,nd  difficult,  while  there  were  signs  in  her  face  that  the  eagerness 
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with  which  she  had  spoken  had  tended  to  shorten  the  brief  span 
of  life  that  yet  remained  to  her.  Her  head  rested  on  her  brother's 
arm  ;  his  face  was  scarcely  less  pallid  than  her  own. 

The  hours  wore  away ;  the  moonlight  faded  from  the  room  ; 
through  the  open  window  the  first  cold  breath  of  morning  air  came 
chillingly  ;  in  the  eastern  sky  the  stars  drew  back,  shrinking  from 
the  pale  grey  presence  of  the  dawn ;  and  in  woods,  and  behind  hill- 
tops, and  in  the  secret  and  shadowy  places  of  still  cities  night  hid 
herself  for  a  last  brief  refuge  from  the  day. 

She  spoke  but  twice  again,  the  first  time  to  give  some  message 
for  a  friend,  the  second  to  ask  him  for  her  child. 

'  Give  me  my  child  once  more,  brother  dear,'  she  said. 

And  he  left  her,  and  fetched  the  young  thing  from  its  little 
bed,  and  brought  it  to  her,  and  held  it  while  she  put  her  arms 
about  its  neck. 

The  blessing  she  breathed  upon  it  made  the  last  words  she 
uttered. 


BOOK  I. 
CHAPTER  I. 

She's  at  the  window  many  an  hour 
His  coming  to  discover. 

WAVENEY  COURT  was  pervaded  with  an  air  of  preparation,  expecta- 
tion, and  impatience.  There  was  usually  a  reposefulness  in  its 
atmosphere,  an  absence  of  all  unnecessary  going  to  and  fro,  which 
to  one  who  dwelt  in  a  suburb,  or  to  the  active-minded  Bohemian, 
might  have  conveyed  a  suggestion  of  dulness.  It  had  made  a 
little  bit  of  the  permanent  scenery  for  the  historical  drama  of  its 
three  centuries  of  stately  and  beautiful  existence;  prominent 
actors  had  lived,  or,  more  often  perhaps,  had  stayed,  within  its 
honourable  walls,  and  if  no  events  of  the  first  magnitude  lay  in 
the  archives  of  the  family,  it  had  witnessed  many  transactions 
which  had  been  highly  fruitful  of  consequences.  For  though  the 
Keyworths  had  generally  fought  for  their  monarchs,  and  had 
sometimes  attempted  the  more  dangerous  task  of  advising  them, 
they  had  never  quite  held  the  stage  as  actors  of  the  first  import- 
ance ;  so  that  the  scenes  of  which  the  Court  could  boast  had  been 
rather  of  the  nature  of  those  restful  episodes  during  which  the 
action  temporarily  pauses,  than  of  the  louder  and  stormier  kind 
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in  which  the  drama  rises  to  great  situations.  At  all  events,  the 
Court  was  an  institution  venerable  and  highly  accredited,  and  the 
certainty  of  its  inhabitants  as  to  themselves  and  their  relations 
with  the  world  lent  existence  a  peculiar  smoothness.  Still,  it  is 
not  given  to  everyone  to  appreciate  a  permanent  tranquillity,  and 
life  at  the  Court  was  without  that  friction  which  some  minds  need 
as  a  stimulus. 

But  this  afternoon,  as  we  have  hinted,  no  one  seemed  to  be 
himself.  For  instance,  there  was  Mr.  Edwards,  the  butler,  whose 
custom  it  had  been  for  many  years  to  have  a  nap  in  his  pantry 
after  the  servants'  hall  dinner  :  to-day  he  had  scarcely  closed  his 
eyes  ;  and  yet  he  had  nothing  to  show  for  his  afternoon's  work 
beyond  a  decanter  of  fine  old  port  which  it  must  have  taken  him 
something  less  than  five  minutes  to  decant,  and  which  he  had 
been  contemplating  on  and  off  for  something  like  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Or  there  was  even  Sir  George  Keyworth  himself.  He  had 
come  in  earlier  than  usual,  and  was  sitting  in  the  library  with  a 
volume  of  Montaigne's  essays  open  before  him,  open  strangely 
enough  at  that  chapter  headed  '  Against  idlenesse,  or  doing 
nothing ; '  but  not  a  word  had  Sir  George  read,  though  the  genial 
old  egotist  was  a  favourite  of  his.  He  was  merely  looking  out  of 
the  window. 

And  the  cause  of  this  unnecessary  excitement  must  appear,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  somewhat  small  and  insufficient ;  for  it  was  nothing 
more  important  than  the  return  from  school  of  Mr.  Wavene^ 
Keyworth,  who  was  expected  home  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 

But  there  was  one  person  whom  this  demoralising  atmosphere 
of  expectation  had  not  disturbed.  It  may  have  been  that  Mrs. 
Fry  held  her  feelings  with  a  firmer  rein  than  that  with  which  the 
rest  of  the  household  held  theirs  ;  or  it  may  have  been  that  the 
prospect  of  seeing  her  nephew  caused  her  less  vivid  emotion. 
Whichever  it  was,  she  was  certainly  devoting  herself  with  more 
persistence  than  usual  to  the  papers,  tickets,  account  books, 
registers,  &c.  &c.  connected  with  her  Sunday  school,  night  school, 
clothing  club,  coal  club,  shoe  club,  soup  kitchen,  lying-in  society, 
and  other  valuable  institutions,  the  documents  of  which  were 
spread  out  before  her  in  the  corner  of  the  drawing-room  which 
custom  had  reserved  for  her  use. 

Still,  even  Mrs.  Fry's  mind  was  not  quite  at  rest.  Whose  mind 
could  have  been  in  such  a  restless  house  ?  Or,  giving  the  thought 
a  wider  application,  as  Mrs.  Fry  herself  would  have  done,  whose 
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can  be  in  such  a  restless  world  ? — for  Mrs.  Fry  was  not  quite  in 
harmony  with  the  Court.  Still,  at  first  sight,  the  cause  of  her 
uneasiness  would  have  been  difficult  to  discover.  The  room  was 
agreeably  quiet,  the  scratching  of  Mrs.  Fry's  pen,  and  the  tick  of 
the  blue-faced  clock  on  the  chiffonier  beside  her  being  almost  the 
only  sounds.  To  a  visitor  standing  with  his  back  to  the  mullioned 
window  that  nearly  filled  one  end  of  the  room,  Mrs.  Fry  in  her 
corner  by  the  oak  fireplace,  with  its  carved  arabesques  and  foliage, 
its  quaint  cornices  and  mouldings,  would  have  seemed  to  be  abso- 
lutely alone.  But  if  the  visitor  had  moved  a  few  paces  over  the 
carpet,  and  had  peeped  round  the  curtain  into  the  recess  of  one  of 
the  windows,  he  would  have  discovered  that  it  possessed  an  occu- 
pant— a  fair-haired,  blue-eyed  girl  of  sixteen,  whose  head  rested 
against  a  panel  of  the  shutter,  as  she  looked  down  the  avenue 
where  the  nests  of  the  rooks  in  the  bare  branches  rocked  in  the 
gathering  twilight  of  the  winter's  day.  And  in  the  girl  he  would 
have  found  the  disturber  of  the  good  lady's  peace  and  equanimity. 

Tolerance  for  the  shortcomings  of  her  relations  was  not  one  of 
Mrs.  Fry's  characteristics.  Being  a  singularly  active  person  her- 
self, idleness  in  others  was  offensive  to  her :  and  the  young  lady  in 
the  window  was  very  idle.  The  work  which  had  dropped  from  her 
fingers  was  in  possession  of  a  kitten  that  was  lying  on  the  cushion 
beside  her. 

'  You  don't  seem  to  be  getting  on  with  your  work,  dear/  said 
Mrs.  Fry,  presently.  '  I  never  like  to  see  young  people  idle.' 

Idleness,  of  course,  being  indefensible,  Maggie  could  only  make 
the  excuse  of  having  come  to  a  part  of  her  work  which  she  was 
unable  to  do  by  herself. 

'  Why  did  you  not  bring  it  to  me  before  ? '  Mrs.  Fry  naturally 
asked.  Whereupon  Maggie  disentangled  her  work  from  the  claws 
of  the  kitten,  and  went  to  her  aunt.  WThen  the  difficulty  had 
been  overcome,  she  returned  to  her  seat  in  the  window ;  but  still 
the  work  did  not  make  much  progress. 

*  I  am  sure  you  must  feel  a  draught  in  the  window,  Maggie, 
and  with  your  cough  you  ought  not  to  sit  there.  You  could  see 
very  well  at  the  table,'  said  Mrs.  Fry,  presently. 

To  which  Maggie  replied  that  she  felt  no  draught,  and  had  no 
cough  worth  speaking  of. 

'Is  there  anything  very  entertaining  going  on  outside?' 
inquired  Mrs.  Fry,  by-and-by. 

'  No,  aunt,'  answered  her  niece. 
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'  I  thought,  perhaps,  from  the  way  you  have  been  looking  out 
of  the  window,  there  might  be,  dear,'  said  Mrs.  Fry;  adding 
pleasantly,  '  He  won't  come  any  the  sooner,  you  know,  for  your 
looking  for  him.' 

Maggie  smiled.  Mrs.  Fry  had  been  besieging  her  position  in 
the  window  all  the  afternoon,  but  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  dis- 
lodging her.  To  say  that  between  Maggie  and  her  aunt  there 
had  been  a  seven  years'  war,  that  is,  from  the  day  the  latter  had 
returned  to  Waveney  Court,  would  be  to  give  a  false  account  of 
the  hostilities.  It  was  Mrs.  Fry  who  had  declared  war  :  it  was 
Mrs.  Fry  who  had  been  waging  it  offensively  ever  since :  it  was 
Mrs.  Fry  who  refused  to  make  peace. 

For  upon  the  death  of  his  wife,  seven  years  before,  Sir  George 
had  invited  that  lady,  who  was  his  sister,  to  come  back  to  her  old 
home  at  the  Court,  and  take  charge  of  his  son  and  niece ;  and 
this,  as  she  had  recently  been  left  a  widow  and  but  indifferently 
provided  for,  Mrs.  Fry  had  been  glad  to  do.  But  it  had  not  been 
without  considerable  misgiving  that  Sir  George  had  taken  the 
step,  and  his  misgiving  had  been  abundantly  justified. 

Outside  the  circle  of  her  family,  Maria  had  established  an 
early  reputation  for  piety.  She  still  had  in  her  possession  a  letter 
she  had  received  from  a  kind-hearted  old  archdeacon  when  she 
was  only  twelve,  commending  her  in  tender  and  patriarchal 
language  for  certain  good  works  she  had  performed.  It  was  on 
strictly  religious  grounds  that  she  had  opposed  the  marriage  of 
her  younger  sister  when  she  had  gone  to  the  altar  before  her. 
Still,  there  had  been  a  little  space  in  her  life  during  which  good 
works  had  not  occupied  the  first  place  in  it ;  a  month  or  so  when 
a  certain  young  lieutenant  in  the  — th  Lancers  had  stayed  at 
a  neighbouring  house,  and  had  been  suspected  of  paying  her 
attention.  In  the  end,  however,  he  had  prudently  abstained, 
possibly  checked  by  visions  of  himself  giving  out  the  hymns  at 
his  wife's  meetings  for  his  troopers,  and  had  returned  uncommitted 
to  his  regiment ;  whereupon  Miss  Keyworth  had  married  a  curate, 
and  returned  to  her  works  of  piety.  The  rest  of  her  life  had  been 
<  Consistently  devoted  to  them.  Sir  Greorge,  in  whom  the  genial 
spirit  of  a  country  gentleman  still  survived,  found  that  charity 
may  cover  a  vast  deal  of  discomfort.  The  consciousness  that  there 
i  s  some  one  at  the  other  end  of  one's  table  who  may  at  any  moment 
treat  the  most  trivial  remark  from  the  gravest  point  of  view,  regard 
an  innocent  joke  as  little  short  of  profanity,  frown  on  one's  favourite 
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platitudes  of  men  and  things,  one's  little  cynicisms  and  scraps  of 
worldly  philosophy  as  blasphemies,  heresies,  and  the  outpourings 
of  an  unregenerate  heart  that  ignores  the  divine  governance  of  the 
world,  is  not  only  fatal  to  conversation,  but  throws  a  fearful  pall 
over  life  generally.  With  strangers,  on  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Fry 
could  be  a  pleasant  person ;  with  her  religious  friends  she  always  was. 
She  dressed  simply  and  well,  could  assume  the  sweetest  of  smiles, 
and,  in  spite  of  her  dislike  of  society,  would  do  the  honours  of  the 
house  as  became  a  gentlewoman  of  the  race  to  which  she  belonged. 

Maggie's  watch  by-and-by  came  to  an  end.  A  carriage  drove 
up  to  the  door,  and  from  it  stepped  Mr.  Waveney  Keyworth.  He 
had  no  need  to  ring  the  bell.  Edwards,  the  butler,  was  in  attend- 
ance, to  give  the  young  gentleman  his  first  welcome. 

'  Glad  to  see  you  home,  sir.  Hope  you're  well,'  he  said,  in  a 
voice  respectful  and  husky. 

*  Quite  well,  thanks,  Edwards.     How  are  they  all  ? ' 

Mrs.  Hope,  the  housekeeper,  was  the  next  to  come  forward. 
She  looked  very  much  as  if  she  would  like  to  take  the  young 
gentleman  in  her  motherly  arms  and  kiss  him,  but  refrained. 
There  was  that  about  the  young  gentleman  himself  which  suggested 
that  the  possibility  had  not  escaped  him,  the  joints  of  his  right 
arm  showing  a  certain  stiffness  as  he  shook  hands  with  the  old 
housekeeper. 

'  And  I  hope  you  have  kept  well  and  free  from  colds  ? '  inquired 
the  good  soul. 

'  I  have  been  very  well,  thanks,'  said  Waveney,  as  Edwards 
helped  him  off  with  his  great  coat.  '  The  hamper  you  sent  me  at 
half  term,  Mrs.  Hope,  was  first-rate.' 

'  And  the  port,  sir  ?  '  inquired  the  old  butler,  confidentially. 

*  Excellent,  Edwards ;  excellent,'  he  said. 

*  I  am  glad  you  liked  the  hamper,'  said  Mrs.  Hope  ;  '  we  were 
sorry  afterwards  we  hadn't  put  in   another   pot  or  two  of  the 
marmalade.     I  think  Mr.  Waveney  is  grown,'  she  added,  turning 
to  Edwards. 

'  Sure  of  it,'  said  Edwards,  proudly. 

Which  little  attentions,  though  he  was  eighteen,  and  had 
brought  home  his  first  razor,  as  well  as  a  couple  of  prizes,  in  his 
portmanteau,  Waveney  received  very  graciously. 

Then  came  Sir  Greorge,  who,  having  greeted  his  son  affection- 
ately, lost  no  time  in  leading  him  to  the  library  to  have  the  first 
little  chat  with  him  alone. 
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As  father  and  son  stood  side  by  side  on  the  hearthrug,  in 
height  there  was  nothing  to  choose  between  them  ;  but  though 
the  boy  was  limber  and  clean  of  limb,  his  figure  looked  as  if  it 
would  scarcely  attain  the  robust  proportions  of  his  father's.  What 
chiefly  impressed  one  in  Sir  George's  face  was  its  expression  of 
kindly  refinement.  Never  quite  a  sportsman  at  heart,  but  rather 
kept  one  by  habit  and  tradition,  of  late  years  he  had  given  his 
time  more  and  more  to  his  books ;  and  a  slight  stoop  of  the  broad 
shoulders  and  a  certain  slowness  of  movement  faintly  betrayed  the 
student.  His  eyes  were  reflective  rather  than  observant ;  his 
face,  lightly  sunburnt  below  the  forehead,  was  clean  shaven  except 
for  a  moustache.  His  manner  was  easy,  interested,  adaptable — 
the  manner  of  a  man  who  had  ceased  to  make  claims  for  his  dignity. 

In  Waveney's  face  reflection  contrasted  curiously  with  anima- 
tion, a  refinement  which  was  almost  feminine  with  an  intensity  of 
vigorous  life.  His  face  possessed  a  mobility,  a  quick  change  of 
expression,  uncommon  with  the  type  of  clear-cut  features — 
features  a  little  proud  with  the  distinction  of  good  breeding— 
to  which  his  face  belonged.  His  cheek  was  pale,  but  kept  the 
healthy  fulness  of  boyhood ;  his  forehead  was  perhaps  a  trifle  too 
high  ;  his  eyes  were  bright,  and,  in  colour,  a  soft  dark  brown  like 
his  father's.  His  dark  hair  was  wavy ;  his  mouth  sensitive  almost 
to  weakness. 

The  relations  between  father  and  son  were  not  only  cordial, 
but  were  frankly  affectionate  to  an  extent  unusual  with  English- 
men of  their  class.  As  he  asked  his  innumerable  questions  about 
the  term  that  was  over,  Sir  George  kept  his  hand  on  the  boy's 
shoulder,  and  the  freedom  and  fulness  of  the  young  fellow's 
answers  showed  that  he  knew  his  father  to  be  patient  of  detail. 
This  first  little  talk,  however,  was  never  a  long  one,  and  before 
the  interest  of  even  the  more  obvious  topics  was  exhausted,  they 
went  upstairs  together  to  the  drawing-room. 

'  Here  is  someone  who  is  glad  to  have  you  home  again,'  said 
Sir  George,  cheerily,  as  Maggie  came  forward  to  meet  her  cousin, 
a  very  legible  assent  in  her  face. 

*  She  has  done  nothing  the  whole  afternoon  but  look  out  of 
the  window  to  see  if  you  were  coming,'  appended  Mrs.  Fry,  as 
Waveney  shook  hands  with  his  aunt. 

The  meeting  was  not  unlike  that  of  a  schoolmistress  and  her 
pupil.  It  was  courteous,  but  with  the  consciousness  on  both 
sides  that  the  courtesy  was  not  likely  to  be  lasting.  Waveney 
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had  taken  a  dislike  to  his  aunt  when  she  had  first  come  to  fill  his 
mother's  place ;  and  in  the  sensitive,  but  spirited,  little  fellow 
she  had  had  a  persistent  and  successful  rebel  against  her  unsym- 
pathetic discipline. 

The  conversation  became  general.  Sir  Greorge  questioned  the 
boy  about  his  doings  at  school ;  Mrs.  Fry  paid  her  nephew  the 
compliment  of  leaving  her  little  table  and  asking  him  an  occa- 
sional question,  too ;  and  Waveney  himself  answered  the  questions 
with  animation,  adding  a  few  of  his  own,  inquiries  as  to  the  state 
of  the  preserves,  when  and  where  the  hounds  would  next  meet, 
the  covers  that  had  been  drawn,  &c.  &c. ;  while  Maggie  nursed 
the  restless  kitten,  saying  little,  waiting  resolutely  for  the 
sounding  of  the  first  gong,  when  Waveney  and  she  would  be  left 
alone.  When  the  gong  sounded  at  last,  and  the  others  had  left 
the  room,  she  got  up  and  went  to  him,  and  he  took  both  her 
hands  in  his,  and  they  stood  looking  at  one  another  in  the  fire- 
light, silently,  as  if  they  were  gathering  up  the  threads  of  old 
intercourse. 

'  It  is  very  jolly  to  be  here  again/  he  said. 

'  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,'  she  assured  him. 

He  fetched  two  deep  little  chairs,  and  drew  them  up  to  the 
fire.  A  shaded  lamp  had  been  lighted,  but  it  was  small  for  the 
room,  and  left  a  wealth  of  shadow  about  them. 

1 1  was  so  glad  you  got  the  essay  prize,'  she  said,  when  they 
had  drawn  their  chairs  close  under  the  strange  old  carvings  of  the 
fireplace.  *  Did  you  have  to  work  very  hard  for  it  ? ' 

'  No,  it  was  an  easy  subject  with  not  much  to  read.  I  find  it 
easier,  too,  to  work  in  the  winter  term,  as  I  don't  play  football.' 

'  Uncle  was  delighted  at  your  getting  it.' 

Waveney  smiled.  '  Yes,  I  could  tell  that  by  his  letters.  Has 
the  time  seemed  long  while  I  have  been  away  ?  ' 

A  shade  came  into  the  girl's  face. 

'  Yes,  I  think  it  has,'  she  said. 

'  Aunt  ? — has  aunt  been  very  objectionable  ?  ' 

'  Very.' 

1  Ah  ! — why  do  you  stand  it  ? ' 

'  I  can't  help  it.' 

1  You  should  help  it,  you  know.  If  you  stood  up  to  her  a  few 
times,  she'd  cave  in.  It  is  no  good  being  unselfish,  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  with  a  person  like  aunt.' 

Maggie  looked  into  the  fire.     '  It  is  different  for  you,'  she  said. 
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'Why?' 

'Quite  different.  You-  are  not  with  her  so  much  as  I  am. 
And  it  is  different  for  boys.' 

He  was  silent  a  moment.  *  I  suppose  it  is,'  he  said.  '  We 
seem  to  have  a  good  deal  the  best  of  it.' 

'  I  don't  want  to  be  too  hard  upon  aunt,'  Maggie  went  on. 
'  She  has  her  good  days.  And  she  lets  one  alone  when  one  is  not 
with  her,  you  know.' 

'  I  wish  you  had  a  better  time,'  he  reflected.  '  It  is  horrid  for 
you.  But  women  are  very  tyrannical.' 

The  woman  in  Maggie  asserted  itself.  '  All  women  are  not 
like  aunt,'  she  said. 

'  No ;  but  there  must  be  a  good  many  who  are.  And  when 
r,hey  are  not  tyrannical  they  have  nasty  ways.  They  are  mean. 
That's  rather  worse,  I  think.  How  is  Miss  Watson  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  quite  well.  I  am  very  fond  of  her.  I  have  just  begun 
to  do  Latin.' 

'  That's  right.     Do  you  find  it  difficult  ? ' 

'  No,  not  very.  I  rather  like  it.  It  is  much  easier  than 
German.' 

'  What  German  are  you  doing  ?  ' 

'  "  Wilhelm  Tell."     It  is  awfully  hard— but  it's  lovely  ! ' 

'  Ah,  I  should  like  to  read  it.  Though  I  fancy  really  I  should 
be  keener  on  Goethe  myself.' 

'  I  wish  I  could  read  German  more   easily,'  Maggie   sighed. 

*  German  poetry  must  be  almost  as  beautiful  as  ours.' 

They  were  silent  a  moment  or  two.  They  were  both  looking 
into  the  fire. 

'  Well,  Maggie,  you  must  have  a  better  time  now,'  he  said. 
'  If  the  weather  keeps  nice  and  open  we  will  have  some  rides,  and 
if  it  freezes  we  will  get  some  skating.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  here 
again.  I  suppose  you  are  a  good  deal  with  father  when  I  am  away  ? ' 

'  As  much  as  I  can  be,'  she  answered.  *  I  go  for  walks  with  him. 
Uncle's  an  old  dear.' 

'  I  wish  he  would  sit  upon  aunt  sometimes,'  Waveney  reflected. 

*  But  it  is  getting  late,  I  see.     I  must  go  and  dress  for  dinner. 
By  the  way,'  he  asked,  as  he  passed  the  piano,  '  have  you  any  new 
songs  ? ' 

'  Yes,  one  or  two.' 

'  You  must  sing  them  after  dinner.' 

Maggie  consented,  and  they  went  from  the  room  together. 
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That  evening,  when  Sir  George  left  the  dining-room  after 
dinner  to  join  his  sister  in  the  drawing-room,  Waveney  did  not 
accompany  him.  At  the  end  of  a  passage  leading  from  the  outer 
hall  through  a  green  baize  door  was  a  little  room  lit  with  the 
homely  blaze  of  a  lavish  fire  ;  it  was  the  sanctum  of  Mrs.  Hope, 
the  housekeeper.  She  was  a  cheerful,  healthy-looking  person  of 
comfortable  proportions,  with  a  record  of  some  threescore  years  or 
more.  She  was  seated  on  one  side  of  the  fire,  knitting.  In  a 
chair  opposite  to  her  was  Maggie.  On  the  table  sat  her  cousin ; 
while  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  a  hand  in  one  pocket,  and  a  glass-cloth 
in  the  other,  stood  Mr.  Edwards,  the  butler.  He  was  a  short  man 
with  a  stolid  good-humoured  face  and  a  slight  redundance  of 
figure,  whose  years,  by  the  kindest  estimate,  had  rounded  the 
point  of  five-and-fifty. 

The  butler  and  housekeeper  of  Waveney  Court  were  privileged 
persons.  The  former  could  urge  the  claims  of  nineteen  and  the 
latter  of  thirty  years'  service  to  the  house  of  their  master.  Mrs. 
Hope  could  remember  Sir  George  when  he  was  a  boy  leaving 
school  to  go  to  college.  '  He  was  a  fine  handsome  young  fellow 
in  those  days,'  she  used  to  say,  'just  like  what  Mr.  Waveney 
is  now.'  When  Sir  George  succeeded  his  father  at  the  Court, 
she  retained  her  place ;  she  prepared  the  house  to  receive  his 
bride ;  she  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  his  little  son  and  heir 
in  her  arms ;  and  it  was  on  her  bosom  eleven  years  after  that 
the  little  fellow  had  sobbed  out  his  grief  when  the  meaning  of 
his  mother's  loss  had  come  home  to  him.  From  that  day  she 
had  almost  filled  his  dead  mother's  place.  To  her  he  had  confided 
his  boyish  troubles ;  into  her  little  room  he  would  retreat  after 
fierce  contests  with  his  aunt — when  the  young  heart,  which  had 
been  resolute  enough  in  the  drawing-room,  would  give  way,  and 
tears  of  indignation  at  the  oppression,  and  of  grief  for  his  lost 
mother,  would  relieve  the  young  overburdened  breast. 

'  Well,  sir,  we  are  very  glad  to  have  you  home  again,'  Edwards 
was  saying.  *  The  place  has  been  that  dull  we've  hardly  known 
what  to  do  with  ourselves.  One  dinner-party  while  you've  been 
gone,  sir ;  and,  bless  us  !  if  we  didn't  sit  down  thirteen  !  I  made 
bold  to  tell  Mrs.  Fry  as  how  we  wanted  one  more.  But  she  only 
gave  me  one  of  her  nice  little  smiles,  and  asked  who  I'd  like  to 
invite.  I  said  no  more  after  that'  he  added,  expressively. 

Waveney  and  Maggie  laughed ;  Mrs.  Hope  murmured  assent. 

'  I  sometimes  says  to  myself,'  he  continued,  '  as  I'll  have  it 
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out  with  her,  even  if  I  lose  my  place  for  it.  But  where's  the 
good?  She  never  gives  a  man  a  fair  chance.  Just  as  I've 
worked  myself  up  to  the  point,  and  don't  feel  as  though  I  cared 
for  no  one,  she  gives  me  one  of  them  smiles  of  hers  and  makes 
one  of  her  little  jokes,  and  I'm  done,  sir :  can't  say  another  word. 

I  never  seed  such  a  worn ,  begging  your  pardon,  Mr.  Waveney, 

and  yours,  Miss  Maggie.  I  can't  make  nothing  of  her,  I  can't ; 
and  that's  the  truth.' 

Mr.  Edwards  thrust  the  other  hand  into  his  pocket,  and 
seemed  for  the  moment  to  be  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  Mrs. 
Fry's  character. 

Mrs.  Hope,  too,  had  anecdotes  to  give  which  were  pretty  much 
to  the  same  purpose. 

'  Mr.  Fry  had  a  poor  time  with  her,'  she  said.  '  He  was  a 
poor-spirited  man,  who  appeared  to  think  she  had  done  him  an 
honour  in  marrying  him,  and  could  never  get  over  it.  I  can  see 
him  now — a  tall,  straggling  man  with  red  whiskers,  who  always 
seemed  to  be  getting  in  the  way  somehow,  and  sort  of  apologising 
for  himself.  He  was  nothing  like  as  good  as  she  was ;  I  had  an 
idea  he  amused  himself  on  the  sly — went  to  theatres  and  things. 
He  used  to  enjoy  his  visits  here,  I  know.' 

'  He  enjoyed  the  port,'  said  Edwards. 

'At  all  events,  she  got  him  a  living,'  Mrs.  Hope  went  on. 
'  That  was  just  before  your  poor  mother  died,  Miss  Maggie.  Ah, 
she  was  never  like  her  sister,'  added  the  old  woman,  warmly. 

And  so  the  old  servants  talked  on,  going  over  the  ground 
which  was  usually  covered  on  these  first  evenings  of  Waveney's 
return  from  school.  Their  memories  were  careful  and  peculiar, 
and  much  repetition  only  gave  the  old  jokes  an  added  zest  and 
flavour.  Visitors  at  the  Court  were  not  very  numerous,  and  they 
would  have  had  to  be  visitors  of  importance  to  make  a  breach  in 
the  custom  of  these  first  little  visits  to  Mrs.  Hope's  room. 

When  Waveney  and  Maggie  had  returned  to  the  drawing-room, 
Edwards  said,  '  Mr.  Waveney's  not  changed  much.' 

'  In  appearance,  you  mean  ? ' 

'  No,  I  meant  in  manner.  He  has  the  same  nice  way  with 
him.  I  think  he  has  changed  in  appearance  a  bit.  He  has  begun 
to  shave.' 

*  He  must  want  a  sharp  razor,'  said  Mrs.  Hope. 

Edwards  laughed.  He  began  slowly  to  roll  down  his  shirt- 
sleeves. 
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'  Miss  Maggie's  glad  to  have  him  home  again,5  he  said. 

« Not  much  doubt  about  that.' 

Edwards  looked  at  the  housekeeper.  '  What  I  should  like  to 
see  one  of  these  days '  he  began. 

'  I  hope  we  shall  live  to  see  it,'  she  interrupted  him.  '  It 
would  be  the  best  thing  that  could  happen.' 

'  You  are  right  there.' 

1  They  are  made  for  one  another,'  she  added. 


CHAPTER  II. 

And  such  is  Nature's  law  divine,  that  those 
Who  grow  together  cannot  choose  but  love. 

WAVENEY  COURT  dated  back  to  the  last  years  of  the  Tudors.  It 
stood  in  a  rich  well-wooded  country,  undulating  rather  than  hilly, 
with  no  very  marked  characteristics,  perhaps ;  but  with  a  wealth 
of  tranquil  green  meadows  hidden  away  in  the  nooks  of  its  woods 
and  copses,  lazy  little  streams  that  wound  quietly  along  between 
reedy  banks  and  under  old  stone  bridges,  and  deep  fern-lined 
lanes  that  after  long  shady  wandering  would  bring  you  out  at  last 
upon  picturesque  red-roofed  cottages  dozing  beside  their  village 
greens.  To  this  pleasant  landscape  the  quaint  gables  and  turrets 
and  crooked  chimneys  of  the  old  Court,  wherever  glimpses  could 
be  caught  of  them  through  the  stately  timbered  park,  lent  warmth 
and  beauty. 

At  first  sight  of  the  house  upon  approaching  it  by  the  avenue 
from  the  lodge  gates,  the  visitor,  if  his  expectations  had  been 
raised  by  previous  description,  was  apt  to  be  disappointed.  The 
southern  front  was  narrow,  and  deeply  shaded  by  the  last  of  the 
elm-trees ;  the  doorway  was  small  and  low,  and,  if  the  truth  be 
told,  a  little  wanting  in  dignity — though  the  Keyworth  arms 
were  boldly  carved  just  above  it.  But  let  the  visitor  have  waited 
till  Sir  George  had  taken  him  out  through  his  study  window  intp 
the  old-fashioned  garden  that  still  bore  traces  of  the  style  in  which 
it  had  originally  been  laid  out,  and  brought  him  to  the  little 
miniature  lake  in  the  middle  of  the  lawn,  and  then  let  him  have 
looked  back  across  the  venerable  turf  at  the  western  front  with 
its  gables,  its  stone  parapet,  its  projecting  mullioned  windows,  its 
broad  smooth  terrace,  but,  above  all,  that  exquisite  softness  of 
hue  which  the  lichen  growth  of  three  centuries  had  given  to  it, 
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and  if  he  had  remained  insensible  to  the  charm  of  the  old  place 
then — the  house  that  could  have  charmed  him  has  never  been 
built. 

It  was  a  spacious  two-storied  house  with  a  certain  intricacy 
of  passages  and  many  unoccupied  rooms  ;  but  the  staff  of  servants 
jit  the  Court  was  numerous,  and  under  the  rule  of  Mrs.  Hope  no 
part  of  the  interior  was  neglected.  Besides  the  drawing-room 
(once  called  the  grand  saloon),  the  hall  and  the  grand  staircase 
possessed  the  chief  interest.  The  hall  was  narrow,  but  extended 
the  whole  length  of  the  southern  end  of  the  building.  On  each 
^ide  of  the  door  was  a  mullioned  window  with  a  deep  recess,  and 
at  the  western  end  was  another  and  much  larger  window  through 
which  the  light  came  coloured  by  old  stained  glass.  On  the  wall 
opposite  to  the  front  door  were  portraits  of  ancestors  let  into  the 
panels  of  the  wainscoting  in  the  orthodox  fashion.  The  floor  was 
covered  with  a  thick  soft  carpet ;  a  massive  table  stood  at  each 
end ;  grotesquely  carved  chairs  were  ranged  at  intervals  under  the 
portraits  ;  and  at  the  end  opposite  to  the  window  was  a  vast  fire- 
place, in  which  the  ancient  iron  dogs  had  given  place  to  the  con- 
venience of  a  modern  grate. 

Upon  passing  through  a  curtain-hung  opening  in  the  wall 
opposite  to  the  front  door,  one  found  oneself  in  a  long  narrow 
inner  hall,  in  which  was  the  grand  staircase.  It  consisted  of 
three  flights  of  broad  easy  steps  rising  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
landing,  where  stood  a  very  old  black  clock.  Upon  this  landing 
were  two  doors,  one  of  which  opened  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
the  other  into  a  kind  of  anteroom,  beyond  which  were  passages 
that  gave  access  to  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  house.  The  ceiling 
of  this  inner  hall  was  panelled  with  oak,  and  the  balustrade  too 
was  of  oak,  ornamented  at  the  top  of  each  of  the  three  flights  of 
steps  with  the  quaintly  carved  representations  of  fabulous  quadru- 
peds. 

The  village  of  Waveney,  and  the  adjoining  villages  of 
Everington  and  Westerfield,  belonged  almosjb  entirely  to  the  Key- 
worth  family,  making  a  fine  estate,  which,  at  the  time  we  are 
writing  of,  had  been  cleared  of  most  of  its  encumbrances  by  the 
even  living  and  clever  management  of  Sir  George. 

To  the  manifold  interests  of  a  country  gentleman  the  baronet 
added  those  of  a  student  and  scholar.  In  his  younger  days  he 
had  read  widely,  and  perhaps  it  might  be  a  little  wildly  ;  he  had 
now  reached  the  time  of  life  when  a  man  begins  to  re-read.  For 
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edification  he  would  go  back  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  for  wisdom 
return  to  Montaigne.  There  were  several  popular  misconceptions 
which  he  would  have  been  glad  to  rectify,  but  he  had  wanted 
the  egotism — or  the  concentration — to  publish.  Quiet,  but  not 
unsociable  in  his  habits,  it  was  not  he,  but  his  sister,  who  was 
responsible  for  the  deplorable  dulness  of  the  Court.  In  the  even- 
ing the  country  gentleman  was  predominant  with  him,  and  his 
enjoyment  of  a  good  story  was  that  of  the  squire  who  still  permits 
himself  port.  Before  the  death  of  Lady  Keyworth  Sir  George 
had  contemplated  public  life.  He  was  a  man  in  whom  a  desire 
for  the  progress  and  welfare  of  his  fellow  men  was  in  perpetual 
conflict  with  a  love  of  the  past  and  an  inherited  antipathy  to 
change.  He  called  himself  a  Liberal ;  but  any  politician  would 
have  discovered,  after  ten  minutes'  talk  with  him,  that  there  was 
no  large  measure  of  reform  to  which  he  was  not  opposed.  His 
friends  would  try  to  laugh  him  out  of  the  title,  but  time  and 
habit  had  made  it  dear  to  him,  and  though  he  usually  voted  for 
Conservative  candidates,  it  pained  him  to  think  of  giving  it  up. 
Thus  the  trait  which  made  him  an  unsound  Liberal  made  him 
reluctant  to  call  himself  anything  else. 

The  loss  of  his  wife  had  drawn  him  closer  to  his  son.  And  the 
intimacy  in  which  they  had  lived  had  exercised  an  influence  on 
the  boy's  character.  Waveney  had  inherited  his  father's  tendency 
to  desultory  reading,  and  Sir  Greorge  had  followed  him  in  it  with 
a  tolerant  interest  which  had  made  the  reading  profitable.  The 
bent  of  the  baronet's  mind  was  speculative  rather  than  positive ; 
he  had  thought  much,  but  had  reached  few  convictions.  He  had 
awakened  an  immense  curiosity  in  the  boy's  mind,  and  at  the 
same  time  had  inspired  him  with  something  of  his  own  intellectual 
diffidence.  But  if  he  had  saved  the  young  fellow  from  the  excess 
of  conviction  which  makes  the  prig,  the  intercourse  had  strength- 
ened the  two  defects  of  his  character — restlessness  and  indecision. 
On  the  other  hand  Waveney  had  never  been  the  victim  of  the 
cruder  traditions  of  his  school,  and  at  eighteen  was  free  from  much 
of  the  barbarism  which  makes  that  age  so  difficult. 

It  is  curious  to  watch,  in  the  bringing-up  of  a  boy  and  girl, 
their  gradual,  but  inevitable,  divergence.  Waveney  Keyworth 
and  Maggie  Leigh  had  been  brought  up  together  from  their  child- 
hood. They  had  played  together  in  the  same  nursery ;  they  had 
had  the  same  pleasures  and  troubles  ;  had  thought  the  same 
childish  thoughts.  Except  that  Waveney  had  been  the  bolder, 
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and  perhaps  slightly  the  less  scrupulous  of  the  two,  there  had 
seemed  to  be  little  difference  between  them.  But  imperceptibly 
the  woman  had  developed  in  Maggie.  It  was  not  merely  that  his 
strength  outgrew  hers ;  that  her  liberty  became  gradually  re- 
stricted ;  that  little  tasks  and  duties  were  given  her  with  which 
the  boy  was  left  unfettered ;  or  even  that  the  sobering  hand  of 
custom  and  propriety  earlier  touched  her  life.  It  was  that  at 
heart  the  girl  grew  older.  To  outward  seeming  even  less  ex- 
perienced than  he,  the  obligations  of  life  were  revealed  to  her — 
a  knowledge,  not  to  be  gained  from  books,  and  scarcely  from  any 
set  teaching  at  all,  of  her  own  feminine  responsibilities.  And  at 
the  same  time  she  attained — though  as  yet  she  but  imperfectly 
realised  it — to  a  first  acquaintance  with  what  has  been  called 
'  the  cruel  riddle  and  tragedy  of  sex.' 

Waveney  took  their  relations  for  granted.  He  accepted  the 
very  generous  measure  of  admiration  and  sympathy  she  gave  him 
as  the  natural  tribute  of  a  sister.  The  tie  between  them  was  a 
close  one,  and,  it  is  fair  to  add,  the  giving  was  not  all  on  her  side. 
But  he  never  asked  himself  what  he  would  do  without  her,  or 
thought  of  the  distant  day  when  some  one  might  come  between 
them.  He  accepted  her  love  as  a  fact,  and  it  never  occurred  to 
him  to  examine  it.  With  Maggie  the  position  was  different.  A 
time  came  when  she  realised  that  he  was  not  her  brother,  and  the 
discovery  impressed  her  with  its  significance.  She  did  think  of 
the  day  when  he  might  be  taken  from  her,  and,  in  her  childish 
innocence,  her  heart  saddened  and  grew  heavy  at  the  thought. 

The  holidays  wore  gradually  away.  Though  shooting  and 
looking  up  old  friends  and  a  few  books  he  had  brought  in  his 
portmanteau  (he  had  an  Oxford  scholarship  in  sight)  took  up  a 
good  deal  of  his  time,  Waveney  kept  faith  with  Maggie,  and  they 
rode  many  times  together.  The  people  in  the  village  would  smile 
sometimes  when  they  saw  them  passing  through,  for  they  were  a 
handsome  pair,  and  in  Waveney's  manner  now  and  then  there  was 
an  odd  little  air  of  protection,  and  Maggie's  eyes  would  occasion- 
ally betray  her  secret.  And  they  were  always  talking  :  the  reins 
hung  loose  about  the  horses'  *  necks,  as,  turning  to  one  another, 
their  faces  bright  with  interest,  the  two  incessantly  talked  and 
talked ;  and  this  with  a  people  silent  themselves,  and  suspicious 
of  small  indications,  read  like  a  revelation  of  large  significance. 

The  talks  in  the  muddy  lanes,  between  the  empty  fields  and 
the  hedges  on  which  the  reddish-brown  leaves  of  the  hornbeam 
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still  lingered,  with  the  desolate  winter  landscape  stretching  all 
around  them,  the  one-coloured  sky  broken,  it  might  be,  near 
sundown  by  a  bar  of  crimson  light,  while  the  evening  mist 
gathered  in  the  loamy  furrows  in  the  corners  by  the  purple 
woods,  were  not  always  ended  when  they  left  their  horses  at  the 
Court's  quaint  unimposing  door  ;  they  were  continued  sometimes 
in  the  dusk,  in  the  firelight  of  the  library.  For  they  were  curious, 
our  two,  and  the  world  was  new  to  them,  and  Nature,  kind  for 
once,  had  tuned  their  minds  in  the  same  key. 

A  favourite  haunt  of  theirs,  much  used  in  the  long  days,  and 
gained  sometimes  through  the  heavy  grass  and  dead  bracken  of 
the  winter,  was  a  lonely  wood,  which  lay  behind  the  Court,  on  the 
side  furthest  from  the  village,  the  track  across  the  park  which  led 
to  it  being  faint  and  difficult  to  follow.  Eising  through  the 
bracken  from  a  little  hollow,  the  track  passed  through  the  wooden 
palings  by  a  small  swing  gate,  shadowed  by  the  trees,  and  wound 
through  the  wood  to  emerge  beyond  it  on  an  abrupt  slope  of 
hillside,  on  the  top  of  which  a  rustic  seat  had  been  made  round 
the  smooth  stem  of  a  beech.  From  the  hill  you  gained  a  view  of 
the  surrounding  country  over  the  little  wood :  below  and  in  front 
of  you,  in  one  direction,  lay  the  Court ;  to  the  right,  beyond  the 
park,  the  church  tower  rose  above  the  trees,  and  near  it,  the 
village  standing  higher  than  the  church,  you  saw  the  red  roofs  of 
the  cottages.  On  the  other  side  of  the  hill  lay  a  stretch  of 
meadows  strung  together,  as  it  were,  by  the  straight  thread  of  a 
canal,  on  which  passing  barges  made  colour  with  their  gaudy 
cabins,  towed  by  their  labouring  horses  towards  the  dismal  -iron 
region  about  Smeltington,  fifteen  miles  away. 

It  was  here  that  Waveney  and  Maggie  came  one  afternoon 
when  the  holidays  were  drawing  to  a  close.  The  wood  had  been 
a  favourite  haunt  of  theirs  from  childhood  ;  they  had  come  to  it  to 
look  for  adventures  in  the  days  when  vast  possibilities  had  seemed  to 
lie  in  its  small  mystery,  and  there  was  an  old  tree  in  it  which  they 
still  knew  as  the  Castle  Oak.  It  was  here  that  Waveney  had  had 
his  last  talk  with  Maggie  before  going  to  school  for  the  first  time. 

4 1  shan't  be  able  to  read  muth  next  term,'  Waveney  was 
saying  :  they  had  been  some  little  distance  on  the  towing-path, 
and  had  paused  at  the  rustic  seat  on  their  way  back.  '  I  shall 
have  extra  work  to  do  for  the  scholarship.  It  is  a  nuisance,  rather.' 

'  But  if  you  get  the  scholarship ' 

'  Oh  yes,  I  know :  it's  worth  it,'  he  said. 
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His  tone  made  Maggie  look  at  him  inquiringly ;  and  he  smiled 
as  one  smiles  at  the  reading  of  an  unspoken  thought. 

'  I  shall  do  my  level  best,'  he  added. 

4  You  must  get  it,'  she  urged.  *  Uncle  has  set  his  heart  on 
your  getting  it.' 

'  I  know  :  I  mean  to  do  my  best,'  he  repeated. 

Maggie  sat  down  on  the  wooden  seat.  The  air  had  the  mild- 
ness of  summer. 

'  I  wonder  what  you  will  do  when  you  leave  Oxford,'  she  said. 

'  That's  looking  a  long  way  on  ahead.  After  Oxford,  the 
deluge ! ' 

'  I  suppose  really  that  is  when  it  all  begins.' 

'  The  business  of  life  ?  ' 

1  Yes.' 

*  I  suppose  so.     I  expect  I  shall  go  to  the  Bar.' 

'  That  doesn't  mean  anything,  does  it  ?  Didn't  uncle  go  to 
the  Bar  ? ' 

'  It  is  one  of.  the  things  to  do — like  going  to  Oxford.' 

Maggie  was  silent.  It  didn't  commend  itself  to  her  mind. 
*  But  if  it  doesn't  mean  anything  ? ' 

'  One  doesn't  know  what  anything  means,'  said  the  boy. 
'That's  the  worst  of  it.  One  can't  tell  what  one  wants  to  do 
because  one  has  no  idea  what  things  are  like.  I  don't  know  a  bit 
what  the  Bar  is  like.  I  don't  know  much  about  Oxford — except 
that  you  have  rooms  of  your  own,  and  a  fellow  called  a  scout  to 
wait  upon  you,  and  spend  half  your  time  on  the  river,  and  eat  big 
breakfasts.  I  wish  one  did  know  more  about  things.' 

Maggie  was  not  satisfied.  The  world  to  her — the  outer  world 
where  men  had  their  business — was  rather  a  large  and  heroic 
place.  She  was  not  ambitious  for  herself;  she  was  intelligent, 
she  was  full  of  curiosity,  she  sympathised  with  Waveney  without 
effort  in  his  older  and  maturer  tastes ;  but  at  once  romantic  and 
content  with  the  life  she  lived,  the  world  seemed  for  herself  a  field 
rather  for  adventure  than  achievement.  But  with  Waveney  it 
w;is  obviously  different.  He  was  a  man,  and  for  him  going  out 
into  the  world  was  inevitable.  From  childhood — from  the  days 
when  he  had  led  the  storming  of  the  Castle  Oak — she  had  looked 
upon  him  as  destined  for  something  magnificent ;  she  had 
thought  of  him  as  playing  a  tremendous  part.  And  the  old  faith 
was  strong  in  her  still ;  it  distressed  her  when  he  seemed  to  trifle 
with  his  destiny. 
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'  What  one  feels  about  it  really  comes  to  this,'  he  went  on : 
'  one  wants  to  have  a  good  time.  But  I  don't  know  that  doing 
anything  particular — going  into  a  profession,  I  mean — would  give 
me  a  good  time.' 

She,  too,  wished  him  to  have  a  good  time :  indeed  she  took 
the  good  time  for  granted.  But  her  woman's  wit,  as  well  as  the 
girlish  romance  in  her,  was  hurt  by  such  reasoning  as  this. 

'  But  you  have  always  worked  hard,'  she  said.  '  Look  at  the 
number  of  prizes  you  have  won.' 

'  Yes — oh  yes,  I  have  worked  pretty  hard.  I  don't  care  about 
being  idle.  But  what  I  mean  is  this  :  I  want  to  know  things ;  I 
want  to  travel  and  see  places.  I  shouldn't  mind  some  adventures,' 
he  laughed,  *  of  the  right  kind.  But  still  there  are  times — 
times,'  he  added,  whimsically,  '  when  I  do  rather  want  to  do 
something  magnificent.' 

The  girl's  face  brightened.  '  You  are  very  ambitious  really,' 
she  said. 

He  laughed.  '  You  always  say  so,  Maggie.  But  I  don't  see 
it.  One's  not  ambitious  because  one  objects  to  being  beaten.' 

Maggie  rose  from  the  seat  as  he  spoke,  and  they  went  down 
the  path  through  a  little  gate  into  the  wood. 

*  I  am  glad  we  came  here  this  afternoon,'  he  said,  as  they 
passed  into  the  damp  glade  which  wound  through  the  trees  whose 
leafless  undergrowth  was  tangled  enough  to  make  the  copse  seem  as 
deep  as  a  forest.  '  We  seem  to  owe  Chean  Wood  an  occasional  visit. ' 

'  There's  the  Castle  Oak,'  she  said,  as  they  passed  a  rugged 
time-worn  trunk,  which  held  out  one  solitary  ivy-covered  branch 
as  if  in  protest  against  the  ravages  of  time.  '  What  adventures 
we  used  to  have  ! ' 

He  followed  her  along  the  earthy  thread  of  path  which  the 
high  wet  grass  almost  covered,  the  winter  stillness  lying  heavy  on 
the  bare  trees,  above  which  the  sky  was  deepening  to  the  blue — 
the  cold  dark  blue — which  deepens  in  the  east  at  sunset. 

They  paused  at  the  wooden  swing  gate  in  the  park  palings,  and 
looked  back  to  bid  the  wood,  as  it  were,  a  whimsical  good-bye. 

'  I  am  afraid  the  days  of  adventure  are  over/  he  said.  '  It 
seems  to  me  there  are  none  to  be  had  nowadays.' 

She  was  looking  across  the  park  where  the  mist  was  rising 
from  the  hollows. 

1 1  don't  know,'  she  answered.  '  They  seem  to  come  to  some 
people.' 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Adressez-vous  aux  jeunes  gens :  ils  savent  tout. 

WAVENEY  won  his  scholarship,  and  went  up  to  Oxford  in  October. 
Several  of  his  schoolfellows  went  with  him,  so  that  his  first  term 
—that  term  so  full  of  difficulty  for  the  simple  freshman — passed 
sociably  and  pleasantly  enough.  He  spent  it  in  large  measure  in 
discovery :  in  decorating  his  rooms,  in  acquiring  the  right  attitude 
towards  his  scout,  in  learning  the  possibilities  of  the  college 
kitchen,  in  realising  the  various  side  uses  of  a  cap  and  gown.  By 
t  he  end  of  the  term  he  had  added  to  this  knowledge  a  respect  for 
the  etiquette  imposed  by  his  seniors  as  great  as  his  contempt  for 
the  lenient  discipline  of  his  college.  In  his  second  term  he  began 
to  work.  In  his  third  he  played  in  his  college  eleven,  and  extended 
the  circle  of  his  acquaintance.  When  the  Long  Vacation  closed 
his  first  year,  he  had  to  some  extent  made  his  mark :  not  as  a 
cricketer,  for  he  was  only  a  useful  member  of  an  indifferent  team  ; 
not  as  a  scholar,  though  his  tutor  was  satisfied  and  spoke  of  a  First 
in  Mods  ;  but  as  a  sociable  and  companionable  fellow,  with  tastes 
and  interests  of  a  shifting  kind,  but  with  a  stable  allowance  which 
kept  him  exceptionally  solvent.  Men  of  many  types  might  be 
met  in  his  rooms,  but  at  bottom  the  young  gentleman  had  chosen 
Ids  friends  with  a  touch  of  social  exclusiveness. 

Sir  George  brought  Maggie  to  see  Waveney  during  his  first 
Commemoration  week.  It  was  many  years  since  Sir  Greorge  had 
been  in  Oxford,  and  he  found  many  changes  there.  He  had  been 
accustomed  to  speak  of  the  undergraduates  by  the  old  familiar 
term  of  *  men ' ;  the  extreme  youthfulness  of  Waveney's  contem- 
poraries shocked  him.  He  was  inclined,  too,  to  take  exception  to 
their  tailors.  He  was  not  prepared  for  the  luxury  of  Waveney's 
rooms,  and  was  surprised  to  find  that  afternoon  tea  was  accepted 
as  a  legitimate  institution.  His  son's  claret  distressed  him.  For 
Lis  health's  sake  he  begged  Waveney  to  go  to  his  own  wine-mer- 
caants,  with  whom  he  promised  to  make  an  arrangement.  Still 
Sir  Greorge  was  a  man  of  open  mind,  and  was  not  given  to  extolling 
the  barbarism  of  the  past  by  dwelling  on  the  glories  of  the  good 
old  times. 

For  Maggie  it  was  a  week  of  great  excitement.  She  had  just 
1  come  out,'  and  was  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  novelty  and 
freshness  of  her  promotion.  Her  figure  had  taken  more  generous 
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lines ;  the  girlish  paleness  had  changed  to  delicate  colouring  in 
her  cheek ;  her  blue  eyes  had  the  same  openness  as  of  old,  but 
with  it  a  suggestion  of  riper  confidence  and  knowledge.  The 
round  of  concerts  and  dances,  picnics  on  the  river  at  Godstow  or 
Nuneham,  wanderings  in  the  quads  and  gardens  of  the  emptying 
colleges,  services  in  the  coloured  light  of  dim  chapels,  with  some 
talks  in  Waveney's  rooms  in  the  morning  before  the  day's  work 
had  begun,  filled  the  week  with  pleasures  which  were  to  linger 
amongst  the  happiest  recollections  her  memory  would  hold  in  its 
store.  Some  of  Waveney's  friends  who  had  not  gone  down  were 
usually  of  the  party,  and  the  devotion  of  one  of  them  had  needed 
but  little  encouragement  to  make  the  week  even  more  eventful 
than  it  was. 

Then  followed  the  long  summer  months  at  the  Court.  Since 
Maggie  had  come  out  visitors  had  been  more  frequent,  and  the 
place  generally  had  assumed  a  more  inspiriting  aspect.  The  very 
look  of  the  rooms  was  changing.  Mrs.  Fry's  love  of  doleful  sur- 
roundings for  her  relations  was  being  met  by  the  modern  instincts 
of  her  niece.  Little  ornaments,  flowers,  photographs,  the  countless 
pretty  things  with  which  any  girl  loves  to  adorn  a  house,  were 
finding  their  way  one  by  one  into  the  solemn  old-fashioned 
drawing-room.  All  of  which  naturally  led  to  frequent  encounters 
with  Mrs.  Fry ;  but,  supported  actively  and  aggressively  by  Wave- 
ney,  and  tacitly  and  indirectly  by  Sir  George,  Maggie  usually  had 
her  way. 

1  This  is  how  things  should  be,  and  how  I  like  to  see  'em,'  said 
Edwards  one  day  to  Mrs.  Hope  as  he  lingered  in  her  room,  his 
shirt-sleeves  drawn  up,  glass  cloth  in  hand.  '  Things  are  coming 
round  again.  Miss  Maggie's  getting  head  of  the  house,  and  that's 
how  it  ought  to  be.  Sir  George  is  a  man  as  likes  company  ;  we 
used  to  have  plenty  in  Lady  Keyworth's  time.' 

*  Things  have  changed  very  much  in  the  last  six  months,'  said 
Mrs.  Hope.  *  Miss  Maggie  has  come  on  wonderfully.' 

'  And  she  takes  with  the  young  gentlemen  too ! '  added  Mr. 
Edwards,  emphatically.  '  There  was  young  Mr.  Pace,  as  took  her 
in  to  dinner  the  night  before  last.  He  is  a  young  gentleman  as 
knows  how  to  put  away  his  champagne  as  a  general  rule.  A  rare 
head  he's  got !  But,  bless  you,  he  drank  nothin' !  He  was 
a-twiddling  his  glass  all  the  time,  talking  to  Miss  Maggie,  instead 
of  emptying  of  it !  And  it's  so  with  most  of  'em.  But  Miss 
Maggie  herself ' 
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'  It's  all  right,'  said  Mrs.  Hope,  smiling  significantly.  '  Miss 
Maggie's  all  right.  Her  heart  is  where  it  should  be.' 

'  Yes,'  assented  Edwards,  dubiously,  '  that  may  be.  But  there 
are  questions  as  have  two  sides  to  'em.' 

'  It'll  come  right,'  said  Mrs.  Hope.    *  He's  only  a  boy  at  present.' 

'  Don't  you  tell  him  so,'  laughed  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  greater 
wisdom.  '  They  don't  call  themselves  boys  at  Oxford,  I  can  tell  you.' 

'  I  dare  say  not.     But  he's  a  boy  to  me,'  Mrs.  Hope  repeated. 

Waveney,  however,  would  probably  not  have  been  much  dis- 
tressed by  this  motherly  estimate  of  him  ;  Mrs.  Hope  was  a  privi- 
leged person,  and  he  possessed  plenty  of  common  sense.  But  he 
might  seriously  have  doubted  the  truth  of  it,  for  he  fancied  he 
had  learnt  a  great  de^il  during  his  year  at  Oxford — a  wide  gulf  of 
experience,  he  thought,  divided  him  from  the  days  at  school. 
And  yet  Mrs.  Hope  was  not  far  wrong  ;  Maggie  remained  the  older 
of  the  two. 

*  I  mean  to  speak  more  often  at  the  Union  next  term,'  he  was 
saying  to  her  one  morning  when  he  was  strolling  with  her  on  the 
terrace,  smoking  his  after-breakfast  pipe. 

'  Yes,  you  should.  It  would  be  good  practice  for  you.  It  will 
help  you  if  you  go  into  Parliament.' 

He  laughed.  '  I  don't  know  what  I  am  to  do  in  Parliament. 
I  have  got  no  politics.' 

'  Every  man  has  politics,'  she  said,  conclusively. 

'  Every  man  has  interests,  and  belongs  to  a  class.' 

*  Don't  you  belong  to  a  class  ?  ' 

'  Yes  ;  but  I  have  my  doubts  about  its  politics.' 
She  sighed.     '  Oxford  seems  to  be  a  bad  place  for  doubts,'  she 
said. 

'  I  have  always  had  doubts.     So  have  you,  Maggie.' 

*  Well,  it  is  better  to  have  doubts  than  to  have  made  up  one's 
mind  about  everything.     Politics  are  very  confusing,'  she  added. 

'  Most  things  are,  unfortunately.' 

After  a  little  reflection,  something  seemed  to  occur  to  her. 

'  Uncle's  a  Liberal,'  she  hinted. 

Waveney  laughed.  '  In  everything  except  politics,'  he  said. 
'  No,  it  is  no  use  pretending  to  have  convictions  when  one  hasn't 
any,'  he  continued.  'Nearly  everyone  at  college  is  mad  about 
something.  One  man  is  an  impossible  Conservative  ;  the  next  you 
meet  wants  you  to  help  him  in  making  a  paradise  of  Whitechapel. 
Another  man  is  mad  about  art,  and  covers  his  walls  with  almond- 
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eyed  women.  Another  has  taken  the  stage ;  another  dogs ;  another 
his  meerschaum ;  another  anti vivisection,  or  women's  rights.  All 
amiable  enthusiasms,  and  interesting  in  their  way  if  one  doesn't 
hear  too  much  of  them.  But  the  original  thing  to  do  is  certainly 
to  keep  one's  head.' 

'  You  old  cynic,'  she  laughed. 

'  Sceptic,  you  mean,  Maggie.  The  sceptic  is  the  person  who 
looks  on.' 

She  always  ended  by  laughing  with  him.  Everyone  at  the 
Court  took  things  more  or  less  easily;  its  atmosphere  was  not 
charged  with  enthusiasm.  She  had  done  most  of  her  thinking  in 
Waveney's  company,  and  Waveney  was  very  much  his  father's  son. 
She  was  young  and  happy,  and  content  with  the  life  she  lived, 
and  though,  to  please  him,  she  would  have  tried  to  develop  enthu- 
siasm, she  was  glad  he  took  life  tolerably  easily.  But  the  old  faith 
was  strong  in  her ;  the  old  romantic  hopes  for  his  future  were  still 
alive  in  her  breast ;  to  admit  that  he  might  do  nothing  important, 
after  all,  would  have  seemed  to  her  a  kind  of  impiety;  and  it 
frightened  her  sometimes  to  find  how  indifferent  he  was  to  the 
morrow.  Still  she  was  too  much  a  woman  to  be  unduly  impressed 
by  his  opinions  :  looking  at  his  boyish  twenty  with  the  eyes  of  her 
maturer  eighteen,  she  fancied  he  would  probably  grow  out  of  them. 

And  there  were  other  hopes  in  her  heart — hopes  to  which,  as 
she  grew  older,  she  allowed  herself  less  often  to  listen.  There  are 
thoughts  one  may  permit  oneself  at  sixteen  which  are  inadmissible 
two  years  later.  For  all  the  friends  he  had  made,  for  all  the  wider 
experience  he  had  gained  at  college,  she  had  kept  her  place  in  his 
life ;  in  knowledge  he  had  left  her  behind,  and  his  talk  might 
travel  beyond  her,  but  his  need  of  the  sympathy  she  gave  him 
had  not  diminished,  and  she  knew  that  no  one  else  could  supply 
it.  It  was  the  critical  time  in  their  lives  ;  they  were  passing  into 
man  and  woman,  and  if  she  kept  her  place  with  him  now,  instinct 
told  her  she  was  never  likely  to  lose  it.  She  returned  to  the 
delusion  of  childhood ;  she  taught  herself  to  call  him  her  brother  ; 
she  almost  persuaded  herself  to  believe  that  no  other  relations 
were  possible.  But  thoughts  at  eighteen  are  rebellious  things, 
and  hopes  are  difficult  to  stifle.  Her  eyes  still  sometimes  betrayed 
her  secret,  and  Mrs.  Hope  had  not  been  phenomenally  wise  when 
she  had  discovered  the  home  the  girl  had  made  for  her  heart. 

(To  le  continued,) 
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Tvo  miles  of  good  road  lead  straight  inland  from  the  beach  at 
Apia,  and  is  followed  by  a  few  miles  of  track  which  winds  up  the 
mountains,  and  in  many  places  resembles  a  dry  watercourse  more 
than  anything  else.  It  widens  to  several  yards  broad ;  it  narrows 
to  about  two  or  three  feet ;  it  does  everything  a  road  can  do  to 
be  fantastic ;  and  when  the  rain  falls  in  a  short  space  it  is  a 
veritable  torrent.  This  is  the  road  that  winds  up  through  the 
forest  to  Vailima,  the  home  of  Eobert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Vailima  takes  its  name  from  Vai  (water),  Lima  (five) — as  yet 
only  four  streams  have  been  discovered  ;  however,  the  name  is  pretty 
enough  to  excuse  the  discrepancy  in  numbers.  This  ideal  island 
home  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain  forest  has  been  described  so 
often  by  abler  pens  than  mine  that  I  need  say  but  little  here.  On 
emerging  from  the  dense  forest  the  track  leads  on  to  a  plateau  and 
continues  for  a  short  distance  between  high  hedges  of  limes  laden 
with  fruit.  Soon  a  large  wooden  gate  terminates  the  path  and 
visitors  catch  their  first  glimpse  of  Vailima.  The  house  is  so 
situated  that  it  can  only  be  seen  from  ship-board  and  when  well 
to  sea.  Passing  through  the  gate  which  is  probably  standing 
hospitably  open  ;  or,  if  not,  a  dusky-hued,  merry-faced  retainer,  who 
has  espied  the  strangers,  rushes  down  with  many  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  with  a  cordial  '  Talofa,'  throws  it  open.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  completely  cleared  lawn  is  traversed  and  one  is  dismounting 
on  the  broad  verandah  which  runs  round  two-thirds  of  the  house. 
The  house,  with  its  blue  walls  and  terra-cotta  roof,  is  built  of  wood 
imported  from  America,  for  though  in  the  midst  of  grand  forest 
trees,  the  Samoans  have  not  as  yet  begun  to  utilise  what  might  be 
to  them  a  source  of  wealth,  and  it  will  in  all  probabiluy  be  left 
to  some  enterprising  white  man  to  start  saw  mills  and  find  out 
the  real  value  and  utility  of  the  superabundance  so  lavishly 
provided  by  nature. 

In  the  old  section  of  the  house  there  are  no  passages ;  all  the 
rooms  open  with  sliding  doors  on  to  the  verandah ;  an  outside  stair- 
case leads  to  an  upper  verandah  from  which  a  magnificent  view  is  to 
be  had.  First  across  the  green  lawn,  then  over  the  tops  of  feathery- 
branched  palm-trees,  tall  '  fua-fuas,'  laden  with  pink  blossom,  and 
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dark-leaved  bread-fruit  trees,  and  away  beyond  a  great  stretch  of  the 
blue  Pacific — brilliant  as  sapphires  and  merging  into  turquoise 
where  sky  and  ocean  meet.  From  this  verandah  opens  the  library, 
a  delightful  place,  lined  with  books,  and  piles  of  them  lying  on  the 
floor,  the  chairs,  and  tables.  Things  are  certainly  allowed  to 
'  occur '  here ;  any  attempt  at  order  would  be  but  coldly  received. 
The  only  other  room  on  this  floor  is  a  large  apartment  hung  with 
tapa  (native  cloth),  and  many  wonderful  curios  and  reminiscences 
scattered  about  of  our  hostess's  wanderings  in  the  South  Seas. 
This,  during  our  visit,  was  used  as  a  guest  chamber,  for  it  was 
the  room  allotted  to  us,  when,  after  Christmas,  we  paid  a  long 
visit  to  Vailima.  The  new  wing,  which  was  completed  while  we 
were  there,  begins  with  a  large  hall  panelled  throughout  with 
dark  polished  wood,  and  a  broad  staircase  leads  out  of  it  to  the 
rooms  above.  The  plantations  of  cacao,  taro  swamps,  and  banana 
groves,  all  stretch  away  in  the  clearings  of  the  forest  at  the  back 
of  the  house ;  where,  also  enclosed  within  wire  fencing  and  high 
hedges,  is  the  kitchen  garden,  planned  and  planted  under  Mrs. 
Stevenson's  particular  care  and  direction,  and  wherein  among 
other  things  were  tomatoes,  and  that  most  delicious  of  vegetables 
the  egg-fruit,  which  here  grew  to  perfection. 

The  upper  verandah,  which  overlooked  garden,  plantations,  and 
a  wide  stretch  of  forest,  was  an  excellent  point  of  vantage  from 
which  to  watch  the  innumerable  wild  birds  that  came  to  feed  on 
nutmegs  and  other  tropical  fruits.  As  day  dawned  and  the  light 
crept  over  mountain  and  forest,  the  '  veha,'  a  little  rail  with  mottled 
black  and  brown  plumage,  would  emerge  from  the  bushes  and  warily 
creep  across  the  grass,  picking  up  insects  here  and  there,  but  on  the 
slightest  alarm  would  stand  motionless  or  squat  close  to  the 
ground — always  near  a  brown  leaf  or  a  stone,  and  was  then  as 
invisible  as  our  own  ptarmigan  under  similar  conditions.  Then 
as  the  sun  flashed  his  first  beams  on  dew-laden  tree  and  flower, 
the  clear  liquid  note  of  the  'jao'  (wattled  honey-eater)  was  heard, 
and  he  and  his  mate  might  be  seen  busy  among  the  blossoms  of 
the  mummy  apple,  and  the  'tuia,'  a  dark-plumaged  starling, 
joined  in  with  mellow  voice.  Among  the  forest  trees  many  species 
of  doves  flitted  from  branch  to  branch,  their  beautiful  plumage — 
green,  pink,  white,  purple,  and  grey — showing  clearly  against  the 
sombre  foliage.  Later,  as  the  sun  grew  more  powerful,  the 
'  senga,'  an  exquisite  little  parakeet,  with  feathers  of  the  gayest 
— green,  blue,  crimson,  purple,  and  yellow — came  chattering  by  in 
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pairs,  and  might  be  seen  clinging  to  the  fruit-blossoms  from  which 
they  sucked  the  nectar ;  and  overhead  the  tropic  birds,  sailing  in 
wide  circles,  their  snowy  plumage  and  long  red  tail  feathers  (the 
latter  a  distinguishing  feature  in  the  head-dress  of  <^rtain  Samoan 
chiefs)  showing  distinctly  against  the  blue  sky. 

Mr.  Stevenson  and  his  family  receive  their  friends  on  the 
verandah,  generally  barefooted,  always  bareheaded,  and  clad  in 
loose  garments  suitable  to  the  climate.  A  number  of  happy  guile- 
less looking  retainers  clad  in  Stuart  tartan  lava-lavas,  the  Vailima 
livery,  group  themselves  about,  suitably  filling  in  a  picturesque 
background.  Those  were  the  '  house  boys,'  all  characters  and  all 
good  Samoans.  There  are  a  host  of  '  outdoor  boys '  too,  who  work 
on  the  plantations  and  look  after  the  horses  and  cows.  They  be- 
came visible  from  time  to  time,  especially  in  the  evening  when 
Mrs.  Stevenson's  son  and  daughter  and  I  used  to  play  guitar, 
mandoline,  and  banjo.  This  fascinated  the  natives,  and  they  ap- 
peared in  twos  and  threes  out  of  the  darkness  till  there  was  quite 
a  crowd  sitting  on  the  verandah  keeping  time  to  the  music  ;  and 
they  always  took  care  to  encourage  us  with  the  'most  outrageous 
flattery  of  which  they  thoroughly  appreciated  the  humour. 

About  the  middle  of  November  a  fete  was  held  at  Vailima  to 
celebrate  the  birthday  of  the  poet  and  novelist,  and  it  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  host  that  the  gathering  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
natives,  very  few  white  people  being  present.  It  had  been  a  raging 
storm  of  wind  and  rain  all  day,  but  towards  evening  the  rain  ceased 
and  the  wind  fell ;  nevertheless  it  was  fortunate  that  we  had  been 
invited  to  remain  all  night  as  the  road  was  reduced  to  a  deplorable 
condition.  After  a  hearty  welcome  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevenson, 
who  were  surrounded  by  native  chiefs,  their  wives,  &c.,  and  a  drink 
of  kava,  we  were  carried  away  to  be  suitably  decorated  for  the  feast. 
Ropes  of  many  coloured,  sweet-smelling  flowers  were  twisted  round 
our  necks  and  waists,  and  wreaths  placed  on  our  heads.  Everyone 
was  decked  out  in  like  manner — our  host  wearing  his  wreath  of 
white  jessamine  with  grace  and  distinction  as  if  to  the  manner 
bom. 

When  all  was  ready  there  was  some  debate  in  the  household 
as  to  the  correct  procedure,  according  to  native  courtesy,  for  the 
guests  to  go  into  the  feast  spread  in  a  large  native  house  which 
had  just  been  completed.  At  last  the  intricacies  of  the  Samoan 
etiquette  were  solved,  and  away  we  all  trooped,  Mr.  Stevenson 
leading  the  way  with  his  wife.  Coming  out  of  the  darkness  into 
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the  blaze  of  torchlight  a  quaintly  fantastic  sight  met  our  eyes.  A 
native  house  thatched  with  branches  of  cocoanut  palms,  layers  of 
palm  leaves  on  the  floor,  and  those  again  covered  by  many  finely- 
woven  tawny-coloured  mats.  It  was  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
mass  of  colouring  which  lay  from  five  to  six  feet  wide  on  the  ground 
and  stretched  from  end  to  end  of  the  house  was  the  feast ;  and  it 
was  only  when  we  had  arranged  ourselves  cross-legged  on  mats 
and  our  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the  light  that  we  realised  the 
gigantic  quantity  of  food  thus  spread  out.  It  was  entirely  a 
native  banquet,  everything  cooked  and  eaten  '  faa  Samoa '  (a  la 
Samoan !)  and  all  the  eatables  laid  on  banana  leaves.  There  were 
dozens  of  pigs  varying  in  size  from  a  rabbit  to  a  sofa,  the  latter 
being  the  centre  piece ;  quantities  of  chickens  and  ducks,  every 
kind  of  native  fruit  and  vegetable,  and  before  each  guest  a  leaf  of 
large  pink  prawns  which  are  plentiful  in  the  waters  from  which 
Vailima  takes  its  name.  Scattered  about  everywhere  were  clusters 
of  scarlet  and  cream-coloured  hibiscus  blossom,  yellow  allamanda, 
and  fragrant  sweet-scented  ginger ;  the  posts  of  the  house  even 
being  decorated  with  hibiscus  and  frangipani  with  an  art  of  which 
the  Samoan  is  master. 

After  having  enjoyed  the  prawns,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
serviettes,  were  wondering  what  was  to  happen  next,  we  were 
quite  reassured  by  the  appearance  of  the  boys,  who  knelt  with  a 
basin  of  water  and  napkin  beside  each  guest.  Then  the  feast 
proceeded  right  merrily.  Everyone  talked,  and  the  pretty  viva- 
cious native  girls  laughed  at  the  ignorance  displayed  by  the  few 
strangers  in  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  was  good  to  eat  and 
how  to  do  it,  and  they  spared  no  pains  in  instructing  them.  It 
was  our  first  acquaintance  with  the  versatile  taro.  There  was 
taro-root  baked  like  potatoes,  taro-root  minced  and  beaten  up 
with  cocoa-nut  milk,  and  palousame,  a  great  delicacy,  made  from 
the  taro  leaves  and  cocoa-nut  cream.  Then  a  mysterious  dish,  or 
rather  leaf,  was  handed  round  which  the  Europeans  treated  coldly, 
but  which  was  received  with  marked  distinction  by  the  natives. 
It  was  a  sad-coloured  filmy  mass,  and  was  considered  a  great  treat, 
as  it  consisted  of  green  worms  (palolo),  that  appear  in  the  sea  at 
certain  intervals  according  to  the  state  of  the  moon.  From  time 
to  time  cocoa-nuts  with  the  tops  knocked  off  were  presented,  and 
we  drank  out  of  them  and  passed  them  on.  At  intervals  fresh 
banana  leaves  were  handed  to  the  guests,  and  by  the  time  the 
banquet  was  half  completed  it  was  found  how  unnecessary  plates 
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were,  and  there  might  not  be  a  knife  or  fork  in  creation  for  all 
anyone  cared  !  As  for  French  chefs — well,  nobody  ever  enjoyed 
a  dinner  more  than  the  strangers  from  far  away  '  Peretania ' 
appreciated  the  pleasure  of  being  made  welcome  at  such  a  delight- 
ful feast. 

When  everyone  had  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  island  fare,  a 
few  appropriate  speeches  were  made.  A  chief  who  sat  at  the 
foot  of  the,  well — the  board — after  proposing  the  health  of 
'Tusitala'  (the  teller  of  stories),  who  replied  in  a  few  kindly 
words  to  his  island  friends,  commenced  the  function  of  sending 
round  the  kava.  He  would  make  no  mistake  about  the  order  in 
which  it  should  be  served.  The  large  kava  bowl  was  placed  before 
him,  and  taking  a  small  bowl  of  polished  cocoa-nut,  filled  it  with 
kava  while  he  chanted  in  a  loud  voice  to  whom  it  was  to  be  taken. 
It  was  to  *  Tusitala,'  who  clapped  his  hands  while  the  servitor 
took  it  to  him.  Before  drinking,  he  held  up  the  basin  and  look- 
ing towards  his  guests  said  'la  manuia ! '  (Here's  to  you!) — to 
which  everyone  answered  '  Soi  fua ! '  (  May  you  live  long  !  ) 
Next  it  was  passed  to  Mrs.  Louis  Stevenson,  the  same  formula  of 
'  la  manuia '  and  '  Soi  fua '  always  being  repeated ;  then  to  Mrs. 
Stevenson,  our  host's  mother,  a  clever,  delightful  old  Scotch  lady, 
who  heartily  toasted  all  present.  Soon  the  chief  shouted  in 
Samoan  it  was  for  the  '  New  great  lady,'  and  the  cup  was  taken 
to  my  friend.  Then  he  ordered  the  kava  to  be  carried  to 
1  Matalanumoana,'  and  while  we  speculated  as  to  who  that  could 
be,  it  was  brought  smilingly  to  me.  On  inquiring  what  that 
meant,  it  was  translated  as  6the  fair  young  stranger  with  blue 
eyes  from  over  the  seas  ! '  and  to  the  end  of  our  sojourn  in  Samoa 
that  name  stuck  to  me,  the  smallest  children  rolling  it  out ! 
When  the  kava  had  been  served  to  everyone,  we  returned  to  the 
verandah  while  there  were  mysterious  preparations  among  the 
natives,  of  which  we  were  supposed  to  know  nothing,  for  another 
surprise  in  honour  of  their  loved  '  Tusitala.'  The  time  was  passed 
pleasantly  chatting,  and  nearly  everyone  smoking  cigarettes. 

At  Vailima  all  are  inveterate  smokers,  and  all  scorn  to  smoke 
anything  but  cigarettes  made  by  themselves  of  their  own  American 
tobacco,  and  as  Louis  Stevenson  remarked, '  Wre  are  slaves  to  our 
own  special  brand.'  They  had  a  terrible  reminiscence  of  having 
run  out  of  their  tobacco  for,  I  think,  two  days,  while  cruising  on 
board  their  yacht  the  Casco.  The  beef  might  '  give  out '  or  the 
flour  might  '  give  out,'  but — their  tobacco ! 
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As  we  sat  there,  every  few  minutes  picturesque  natives  flitted 
across  through  the  blackness,  lighting  their  way  with  torches ;  all 
were  smiling  and  excited  with  the  important  business  on  hand. 
When  a  deputation  of  natives  announced  that  the  arrangements 
were  completed,  we  adjourned  to  another  native  house,  smaller 
than  the  one  in  which  the  banquet  was  held.  The  ground  was 
thickly  strewn  with  mats,  and  at  one  side  a  raised  platform  was 
erected  on  which  were  about  a  dozen  natives,  all  in  very  gala 
attire,  their  bodies  polished  and  shining  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  and 
wearing  wreaths  and  garlands  of  hibiscus  blossom,  their  hair  oiled 
and  elaborately  combed  out.  They  sat  in  two  rows — man  and 
woman  alternately — and  behind  sat  some  few  who  beat  drums  and 
chanted  along  with  the  principals  In  front.  We  all  sat  on  the 
floor,  the  tobacco  was  passed  round,  and  we  gave  ourselves  up  to  the 
enjoyment  of  witnessing  the  siva  or  native  dance.  They  chanted 
extempore  verses  concerning  all  present,  swaying  their  supple 
bodies  to  the  rhythm,  moving  their  hands  and  arms  in  lithe  fan- 
tastic movements,  now  fast,  now  slow,  and  as  far  as  possible  illus- 
trating by  their  actions  the  bulk  of  the  songs.  When  the  first 
part  was  over  they  rose,  and  the  principal  actors  separately  went 
through  whole  scenes  in  pantomime  illustrative  of  playing  a  long 
game  of  cricket,  rowing,  and  suffering  the  pangs  of  starvation. 
This  latter  was  realistically  portrayed,  and,  finally,  when  the 
sufferer  was  fortunate  enough  to  procure  food  (a  banana)  he  was 
so  far  gone  that  he  could  not  eat.  The  idea  was  cleverly  carried 
out. 

When  the  performance  was  ended — at  least,  when  '  Tusitala  * 
suggested  it  was — for  the  Samoans  would  have  continued  with 
repetitions  for  hours  longer — we  gave  the  actors  a  hearty  cheer, 
and,  shaking  hands  with  each  one,  thanked  them  cordially  for  their 
pains.  Then  we  picked  our  way  through  the  dew-laden  grass  to 
Vailima  and  the  horses  were  brought  round.  There  was  much 
kicking  and  plunging,  for  most  of  these  island  horses  appear  to  have 
a  most  deep-rooted  prejudice  against  their  neighbours'  steeds,  and 
there  is  generally  a  struggle  to  get  at  each  other,  obviously  to 
have  it  out  there  and  then  and  the  matter  settled. 

It  was  an  animated  and  picturesque  scene  :  dozens  of  slim, 
wiry  horses — for  most  of  the  people  had  brought  servants  who 
rode  also — gaily  clad  natives  flitting  hither  and  thither,  and  the 
fitful  glare  from  the  torches  throwing  fantastic  lights  and  shadows 
over  all.  After  much  excitement  and  no  little  merriment  and  a 
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good  stirrup-cup,  all  were  mounted,  and  one  by  one  trotted  out 
into  the  night — from  whence  shouts  of  '  (rood  night,'  '  To  faa,' 
'  Soi  fua,'  came  ringing  back.  The  Samoan  guests  were  soon  out 
of  ear-shot,  but  it  was  some  little  time  before  the  voices  of  the 
officers  of  an  English  warship — two  or  three  of  whom  had  been 
present  at  the  fete — died  away.  It  was  their  first  visit  toVailima, 
and  tfrey  evidently  experienced  great  difficulty  in  following  the 
track  in  the  intense  darkness.  Scraps  of  conversation  of  the  fol- 
lowing description  were  heard  : 

'  Say,  old  man,  where  are  you  ? ' 

1  Oh,  I  don't  know  !     Where  are  you  ?  ' 

'  Heaven  knows !  but  my  brute  seems  to  know  where  every 
tree  with  prickles  exists' on  the  island.' 

However,  after  a  little  forcible  and  authoritative  language 
concerning  thorn-trees  and  island  horses  in  general,  all  was  silence. 
So  we  returned  to  the  dining-room,  where  our  wreaths  were 
doifed,  and,  after  talking  over  the  events  of  the  evening,  we  sud- 
denly discovered  how  tired  and  sleepy  we  all  were  ;  so,  bidding  one 
another  '  Grood  night,'  we  each  drifted  off  with  a  lantern  to  our 
mats  and  mosquito  nets. 

But  what  a  delightful  recollection  the  forty-second  birthday 
party  of  our  brilliant  author  will  always  be  to  the  few  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  present ! 
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GLEAMS    OF   MEMORY;     WITH    SOME 
REFLECTIONS.* 

BY    JAMES    PAYN. 

CHAPTER  I. 

ONE  of  the  many  regrets  which,  in  common  no  doubt  with  many  of 
my  contemporaries,  I  feel  as  my  life  draws  to  its  close,  is  that  I  have 
kept  no  record  of  the  various  scenes  I  have  witnessed,  the  pleasant 
people  I  have  met,  or  even  of  the  dates  at  which  those  experiences 
of  my  life  that  would  have  more  or  less  interest  for  the  world  at 
large,  have  taken  place.  I  have  met  a  great  many  persons,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  '  worth  knowing,'  heard  very  excellent  stories,  been 
regaled  with  a  great  deal  of  wit,  but  have  only  a  confused  recollec- 
tion, such  as  one  has  after  a  prolonged  banquet,  of  the  good  things 
that  have  been  set  before  me.  In  attempting  to  recall  them  I 
have  also  an  additional  difficulty  in  not  feeling  quite  certain 
whether  at  some  time  or  other  I  have  not  already  woven  them 
into  some  essay  or  story,  since  I  have  written  very  much,  and 
made  what  is  called  '  copy '  of  a  good  many  incidents  and 
characters,  in  speaking  of  which  I  may  be  telling  an  old  story 
without  being  aware  of  it.  There  is  nothing  of  our  own — not  even 
the  button  at  the  back  of  our  shirt-collar — so  treacherous  as  our 
memory.  An  old  writer  tells  us  that  '  good  wit  never  agrees  with 
a  good  memory.  A  moist  brain  full  of  spirits  and  apt  for  inven- 
tion does  not  long  retain  impressions.'  This  is  comforting  to  a 
certain  extent,  but  I  wish  my  recollections  were  more  vivid.  As 
to  dates,  I  never  had  the  power  of  recalling  one.  Even  that  of 
my  own  birthday  I  only  remember  because  my  family  give  me 
presents  upon  that  day,  but  as  to  when  their  birthdays  happen  (and 
it  becomes  my  turn  to  give  them  presents)  my  mind  is  a  blank. 

I  was  born  at  the  very  end  of  'the  little  month'  as  it  is 
affectionately  called,  but  easily  escaping,  for  it  was  not  a  Leap 
Year,  the  disadvantage  of  getting  only  a  fourth  of  the  presents 
aforesaid.  When  I  read  in  autobiographies  how  accurately  my 
fellow  creatures  remember  the  incidents  of  their  childhood,  I  feel 
humiliated  and  abashed,  for  I  remember  scarcely  anything  of  that 
*  Copyright,  1894,  in  the  United  States. 
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period.  I  recollect,  however,  when  I  was  a  very  tiny  boy,  my 
mother  complaining  to  the  gardener  that  we  had  no  grapes  in  the 
greenhouse.  '  How  is  it  that  Mr.  Brown  and  Mrs.  Jones  have 
such  fine  grapes  they  tell  me,  and  we  have  none  ?  '  '  Well,  I  tell 
you  how  it  is,  ma'am,'  he  replied,  '  they  lies,'  and  I  think  this 
must  sometimes  be  the  case  with  the  autobiographists  when 
'narrating  their  early  impressions. 

The  associations  of  my  childhood  are  mostly  with  the  night 
time,  during  which  I  suffered  horribly  ;  whether  it  was  cowardice 
or  imagination,  the  effect  of  the  dark  with  its  loneliness  upon  me 
was  appalling.  Many  a  man  will  sympathise  with  that  graphic 
picture  Mr.  E.  L.  Stevenson  has  drawn  of  a  child  going  up  to 

bed— 

Now  my  little  heart  goes  beating  like  a  drum, 

With  the  breath  of  the  Bogie  in  my  hair; 

And  all  round  the  candle  the  crooked  shadows  come, 

And  go  marching  along  up  the  stair; 

The  shadow  of  the  balusters,  the  shadow  of  the  lamp, 

The  shadow  of  the  child  that  goes  to  bed — 

All  the  wicked  shadows  coming  tramp,  tramp,  tramp, 

With  the  black  night  overhead. 

But  going  to  bed  was  nothing  to  the  solitary  terrors  when  I  got 
there,  terrors  of  I  knew  not  what,  but  which  were  as  real  to  me  as 
fire  or  burglars.  Scores  of  times  have  I  crept  out  of  my  cot,  and 
in  my  nightgown  waited  on  the  stairs  by  the  dining  room  till 
the  servants  trooped  out  from  prayers,  and  I  knew  that  in  a  few 
minutes  more  I  should  have  company.  People  talk  with  bated 
breath  of  the  existence  of  Evil  in  the  world,  but  the  apprehension 
of  Evil,  round  about  the  bed  head,  that  haunts  the  innocent 
child,  is  at  least  as  hard  a  nut  to  crack.  We  find  out  things  as 
we  grow  up,  but  they  make  the  lives  of  millions  miserable,  some 
of  whom  do  not  grow  up.  My  old  nurse  used  to  say  to  me  when 
I  was  naughty,  *  It's  no  wonder  Master  James  that  you  are  so 
afraid  o'  nights,'  thereby  not  indirectly  hinting  that  the  Devil 
himself  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  By  this  she  aggravated  my  fears 
not  a  little ;  but  I  have  since  come  to  the  conclusion  she  was 
right,  for  that  it  should  enter  into  the  nature  of  Providence  to 
terrify  a  defenceless  child  is  a  theory  too  strong  for  a  stomach 
perhaps  exceptionally  delicate  upon  such  points  of  theology. 

My  earliest  recollection  of  a  habit  at  that  time  of  life  was  a 
trick  I  had  of  hiding  under  the  dinner-table  when  there  was  a 
party,  and  nipping  the  legs  of  the  guests,  both  male  and  female, 
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to  give  them  the  impression,  that  I  was  a  dog.  This  might  have 
been  funny,  but  does  not  now  strike  me  as  being  well  behaved. 
It  is  said  that  everyone  must  learn  by  personal  experience,  but  I 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  cured  of  this  offence  at  the  expense  of 
another.  A  very  morose  cousin  of  mine,  who  well  knew  who  had 
pinched  him,  kicked  out  as  he  thought  (or  rather  as  he  said  he 
thought)  at  the  supposed  dog  with  such  unnecessary  violence 
that  (failing  to  hit  me)  he  broke  (or  barked)  my  uncle's  shin.  It 
was  a  lesson  to  me  for  the  rest  of  my  childhood,  nor  did  the  old 
gentleman  soon  forget  it. 

The  strongest  impression  on  my  mind  at  that  time  of  life  is 
my  finding  a  half-sovereign  one  day  in  my  little  waistcoat  pocket. 
This  may  be  thought  a  small  thing,  but  if  the  adult  reader  was  to 
find  a  thousand  pound  note  crumpled  up  in  his  purse  the  circum- 
stance would  not  be  more  astonishing  to  him.  Half  a  crown  at 
that  time  had  been  the  extent  of  my  resources ;  gold  was  as 
unknown  to  me  as  platinum.  Without  revealing  my  tremendous 
secret  to  any  member  of  the  household  I  ran  down  the  street  to 
the  local  Bank,  with  the  official  of  which  (through  my  father  being 
treasurer  for  the  county)  I  was  quite  familiar.  I  tendered  it  to 
the  head  clerk,  not  as  a  sum  to  be  paid  in  to  my  current  or  deposit 
account,  but  as  an  asset  of  which  I  had  some  doubt,  simply 
because  my  possession  of  it  seemed  too  good  to  be  true.  *  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  Master  James,  that  the  half-sovereign  is  a  bad  one ; 
you  see  it  is  not  milled/  was  his  reply.  I  did  not  see  that  nor  any- 
thing else,  for  the  sun  seemed  to  have  gone  out  of  the  heavens.  It 
was  the  sudden  reduction  from  riches  to  poverty  which  upset  me. 
But  what  was  really  a  very  curious  question  and  one  which 
remains  unanswered  to  this  day,  who  could  have  had  the  brutality 
to  play  such  a  trick  upon  a  little  boy  ? 

It  is  not  the  importance  of  an  incident  that  impresses  itself 
upon  our  imagination,  but  its  inexplicability.  As  I  was  reading 
my  Bible  one  day  in  a  village  church  when  I  was  a  young  man, 
in  order  to  become  oblivious  to  a  very  dull  sermon,  I  came  upon 
the  passage  *  The  days  of  his  youth  hast  Thou  shortened,'  with 
a  drop  of  fresh  blood  upon  it.  It  was  certainly  not  my  blood,  and 
still  less  likely  to  be  anybody  else's,  and  the  circumstance  made 
a  great  impression  upon  me.  I  felt  it  was  a  prophecy  of  early 
death,  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  accomplished.  I 
once  consulted  a  theologian  upon  the  point,  and  he  remarked  that, 
notwithstanding  its  nonfulfilment,  it  might  nevertheless  have  been 
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a  warning  ;  what  he  doubtless  meant  was  that  it  was  the  expla- 
nation of  a  (comparatively)  blameless  life.  But  at  all  events, 
however  slight  the  circumstance,  it  will  always  seem  to  me  a  most 
remarkable  one. 

The  next  thing  I  remember  is  equally*  trifling,  but  illustrates 
an  old  world  portion  of  ecclesiastical  life — that  part  of  life  at  least 
which  one  passed  in  church.  I  must  have  been  a  little  older,  and 
we  ^,vere  living  at  Letcombe  House,  near  Wantage,  which  we  rented 
of  the  squire.  We  had  his  pew  upon  the  understanding  that  he 
was  to  use  it  himself  when  he  had  a  mind,  and  his  presence  in  it 
gave  me  a  '  fearful  joy.'  It  was  a  very  large  affair,  hung  round 
with  red  curtains  (like  a  bar  parlour),  and  with  a  huge  fireplace. 
It  was  my  self-imposed  mission  to  make  up  the  fire  in  winter,  with 
the  special  injunction  laid  upon  me  that  in  so  doing  I  was  not  to 
make  a  noise.  This  was  not  for  the  sake  of  the  clergyman,  and 
far  less  of  the  congregation,  but  in  order  that  the  old  squire's 
slumbers  should  not  be  disturbed.  Nobody  minded  his  going  to 
sleep,  which  regularly  took  place  when  the  sermon  began,  but  his 
snoring  was  tremendous.  It  was  a  sound  that  could  not  be  ignored, 
and  must  have  been  discouraging  to  any  divine.  Strange 
clergymen  were  much  put  out  by  it,  and  would  make  significant v 
pauses  in  their  discourse,  which  had  the  desired  effect  of  waking 
him.  '  Sent  to  sleep  with  sound  and  waked  with  silence/  the  old 
squire  would  utter  such  vocal  sounds  as  made  the  parson  regret 
his  success.  '  Eh  ? '  '  What  ? '  '  Who  spoke  ?  '  '  Put  some  more 
wood  on,  Jimmy,'  and  with  that  prudential  speech  he  again  retired 
to  the  '  land  of  Nod.' 

The  squire  was  no  less  a  person  than  Thomas  Groodlake,  at  that 
date  an  old  man  beyond  the  seventies,  but  who  had  been  in  his 
time  the  handsomest  man  in  Berkshire.  He  was  the  Chairman  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  greatly  respected  and  admired,  but  much 
impoverished  in  fortune.  His  money  had  almost  all  gone  to  the 
dogs,  chiefly  greyhounds,  of  which  he  still  kept  a  large  kennel. 
As  a  child  I  always  pictured  him  accompanied  by  some  of  those 
beautiful  animals,  with  Fortescue  (flash  of  memory),  his  trainer. 
He  was  a  great  bon  vivant,  and  to  the  last  kept  an  excellent  table. 
His  taste  was  always  consulted  when  he  was  asked  out  to  dinner, 
and  he  was  helped  (like  Eoyalty)  before  the  ladies.  I  remember, 
when  I  was  about  fifteen,  sitting  opposite  to  a  dish  of  snipe  with 
one  landrail.  '  Mr.  Groodlake,'  I  said,  '  will  you  have  some  snipe 
or  the  landrail  ? ' 
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'  Why,  you  young  fool/  was  the  uncompromising  reply,  *  the 
landrail  of  course/ 

His  recipes  for  every  description  of  delicacy  were  thought  very 
highly  of.  I  have  one  in  my  dear  mother's  handwriting,  entitled 
*  Mr.  Gr.'s  mincemeat,'  which  is  admirably  characteristic.  '  Chop 
the  suet  in  pieces,  the  size  of  small  dice?  is  one  of  the  recom- 
mendations ;  and  the  whole  precious  mixture  was  to  be  put  in  jars 
and  buried  in  the  earth. 

Many  a  time  have  I  met  the  squire  in  his  brougham,  in  which 
his  huge  body  exactly  fitted  like  a  chestnut  in  its  shell,  and  been 
given  an  invitation  that  had  less  charm  for  me,  in  my  ignorant 
adolescence,  than  for  him.  '  I  have  a  Severn  salmon  for  dinner, 
my  boy,  and  a  couple  of  Aylesbury  ducks/ 

Where  our  tastes  more  coincided  was  for  the  game  of  whist.  He 
taught  me,  when  a  very  small  boy,  how  to  play  it,  and  never  had  tutor 
a  more  enthusiastic  pupil.  I  have  cause  to  be  grateful  to  him,  for 
he  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  greatest  source  of  amusement  and 
recreation  in  a  long  and  busy  life.  I  was  never  a  first-class  player — 
which,  considering  the  time  I  have  devoted  to  the  game,  does  not 
speak  well  for  my  intelligence — but  I  was  a  very  tolerable  performer 
from  an  early  age.  Even  when  too  young  to  be  a  partner,  I  used 
to  watch  the  game  with  eager  interest,  and  often,  when  the  kind 
old  squire  was  present  and  had  been  fortunate  at  his  shilling 
points,  he  would  give  me  a  handful  of  silver  '  to  go  to  school 
with.'  I  have  nothing  but  humorous  and  pleasant  memories  of 
him,  but  I  can  fancy  his  not  having  been  a  favourite  with  strait- 
laced  people.  The  country  side  was  full  of  stories  of  his  hot 
youth :  among  others  this  one.  He  had  an  aunt  from  whose  de- 
mise he  justly  entertained  great  expectations ;  he  waited  with 
patience  till  she  was  ninety  years  of  age,  and  then  caused  a  large 
cannon  to  be  fired  off  from  a  hill-top  in  the  vicinity  of  her  resid- 
ence, with  no  evil  design,  but  simply  to. draw  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  to  the  fact  of  her  existence  in  case  of  their  having 
forgotten  all  about  her. 

He  had  sown  his  wild  oats  long  before  I  knew  him,  but  there 
had  been  a  fine  crop  of  them,  of  which  he  thought  very  little. 
My  last  remembrance  of  him  was  at  a  dinner  at  which  a  bishop 
was  present.  The  conversation,  turning  on  human  frailty,  became 
a  little  too  improving  for  the  squire.  '  Well/  he  said,  taking  vast 
quantities  of  snuff,  and  dropping  it  as  usual  over  his  ample  white 
waistcoat,  '  I  can  only  say,  my  lord,  that  if  I  were  to  write  all  my 
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little  peccadillos  upon  yonder  wall,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
blush  at.'  I  was  greatly  alarmed  lest  he  should  do  it,  and  so  I 
believe  was  the  bishop.  His  political  creed  would  now  be  consi- 
dered peculiar.  '  I  voted,'  he  used  to  say,  '  for  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation and  the  Reform  Bill,  and  I  have  lived  to  see  the  evils  of 
both.' 

In  my  youth  I  lived  for  years  among  the  Berkshire  downs,  a 
marvellous  expanse  of  springy  turf,  blown  over  by  the  most 
delicious  airs,  and,  though  treeless,  not.  without  a  certain  wild 
beauty.  In  addition  to  the  famous  Ridge  way,  which  had  seen 
the  march  of  the  Roman  legions,  there  were  for  the  lovers  of 
archaeology  barrows  and  encampments  in  all  directions  ;  but  what 
'took  my  boyish  fancy  most  were  the  crosses  cut  on  the  turf  to 
mark  where  waggoners  had  been  run  over,  or  more  frequently 
travellers  '  smoored '  in  the  snow.  It  was  very  unpleasant  to  be 
caught  on  the  downs  in  snow  or  fog,  and,  indeed,  it  was  easy 
enough  to  lose  one's  bearings  on  them  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
I  remember  a  carriage  used  by  some  of  my  people  in  those  early 
days  with  curtains  that  drew  in  front  of  it,  and  a  good  part  of  a 
summer's  night  on  one  occasion  was  spent  in  it,  waiting  for  the 
mist  to  lift.  It  was  like  sitting  in  a  room  with  a  blind,  but 
without  a  window. 

The  pleasantest  spectacle  on  the  downs  was  the  string  of  race- 
horses which  were  trained  upon  them.  They  took  their  trial 
gallops  there  in  the  early  morning;  men  with  horsewhips  investi- 
gated the  gorse  to  make  certain  no  touts  were  concealed  there ; 
and  giant  ladders  were  brought,  with  just  room  for  the  owner  and 
trainer  to  stand  on  a  little  platform  at  their  junction  to  watch  the 
trial  from  end  to  end. 

The  two  things,  however,  with  which  my  memory  especially 
associates  the  downs  was  the  hawking  and  the  hoop-hunting.  The 
first  lasted  but  a  little  while — I  think  only  for  two  seasons — and 
was  then  discontinued,  but  it  was  a  most  picturesque  spectacle. 
The  hawks,  with  their  hoods  and  bells,  upon  the  wrists  of  their 
keepers,  waiting  to  be  loosed  at  the  prey  (which,  by-the-by,  were 
only  crows),  the  mad  gallop  over  the  turf,  with  one  eye  in  the  air 
and  the  other  looking  out  for  roads  and  ruts,  the  pursuit  and 
escape  or  death  of  the  game,  and  the  white  lure  that  brought  the 
noble  birds  back  to  their  masters.  I  have  not  described  the  thing 
technically,  and  quite  probably  all  wrong  ;  but  the  humorous  side 
of  the  proceeding  was  that  not  one  of  those  who  took  part  in  it 
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out  of  ten  knew  what  they  were  doing,  their  knowledge  of  the 
customs  of  the  Middle  Ages  being  exceedingly  limited.  The 
general  feeling  of  the  sportsmen  was,  I  think,  that  they  preferred 
hunting  and  coursing — or  at  all  events  some  sport  that  admitted 
of  one's  seeing  where  one  was  going — to  hawking. 

A  more  juvenile  amusement  belonging  to  the  downs,  but  with 
infinitely  more  fun  in  it  to  my  boyish  taste,  was  hoop-hunting. 
All  that  was  requisite  to  enjoy  this  pastime  was  a  high  wind.  We 
took  our  hoops — half  a  dozen  of  them  sometimes — to  the  top  of  the 
first  hill  and  started  them ;  then,  after  one  minute's  '  law,'  we 
followed  them,  but  never  caught  them  save  by  misadventure. 
Their  speed  was  incredible,  and  far  surpassed  that  of  the  bicycle. 
Down  one  hill  and  up  another,  apparently  at  the  same  rate ;  and 
when  any  obstacle,  such  as  a  road  with  high  banks,  intervened, 
they  surmounted  it  with  deer-like  leaps  and  bounds.  A  more 
graceful  sight  could  hardly  be  imagined.  I  have  known  a  hoop 
run  five  miles,  and  only  stopped  because  it  arrived  at  a  {  bottom,' 
the  limit  of  the  downs  in  that  direction.  It  would  have  needed  a 
racehorse  to  overtake  them.  We  got  the  hoops  from  a  brewery 
owned  by  an  uncle  of  mine,  and  whenever  the  smell  of  brewing — 
delicious  aroma — comes  to  my  nostrils,  I  am,  for  half  a  minute,  a 
boy  again,  capless,  careless,  with  my  foot  on  the  turf  and  the  wild 
west  wind  in  my  hair. 

Our  neighbours — not  very  numerous — were  chiefly  clergy. 
One  of  them,  unusually  learned,  was  much  given  to  Greek  quota- 
tions. I  was  learning  Greek  at  that  time — a  language  which  I 
was  glad  was  dead  and  wished  was  buried — and  those  sonorous 
lines  of  his,  to  which  the  ladies  listened  with  reverent  awe, 
irritated  me  extremely.  One  of  them  asked  me  once  in  a  hushed 
whisper  the  translation  of  one  of  these  quotations.  '  You  are  at 
school,'  she  said,  *  and  ought  to  know.'  I  gave  her  to  understand, 
with  an  opportune  blush,  that  it  was  scarcely  meet  for  a  lady's  ear. 

'  Grood  heavens  ! '  she  cried,  *  you  don't  mean  to  say ' 

'  Pray  don't  quote  me  in  the  matter,'  I  put  in  pleadingly  ; 
*  but  I  really — no,  I  really  couldn't  tell  you ' — which  was  quite 
true.  She  went  away  and  told  all  her  lady  friends  that  Mr.  C. 
indulged  in  quotations  which  were  not  such  as  could  be  translated 
to  modest  ears.  It  injured  his  character  for  a  long  time,  but 
cured  him  of  a  very  bad  habit.  It  was  my  first  appearance  in  the 
role  of  a  public  benefactor. 

I  had  another  adventure  with  a  cleric — Mr,  A. — in  another 
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part  of  the  country,  at  a  much  earlier  age.  I  was  again  only  a 
witness — though  this  time  not  a  false  witness — but  the  affair 
impressed  itself  indelibly  on  my  memory.  This  clergyman  was 
an  old  friend,  and  I  was  stopping  in  his  house.  He  was  a  very 
handsome,  kind  old  fellow,  and  the  best  shot  in  the  county.  The 
lord  of  the  manor  was  a  real  lord,  and  the  rector  entertained  a  very 
proper  respect  for  him  on  that  account,  though  he  had  few  other 
claims  to  it.  They  got  on  very  well  for  some  time,  but  at  last,  as 
was  inevitable,  my  friend  being  very  quick-tempered  and  his  lord- 
ship exceedingly  arrogant,  they  fell  out.  The  parson  was  no  more 
asked  to  his  lordship's  shooting  parties  ;  but  it  so  happened  that  the 
rectory  fields,  which  were  rather  extensive,  lay  in  the  centre  of  his 
lordship's  preserves,  and  when  his  great  battues  were  held  the 
rector  also  invited  his  party  of  friends,  and,  as  all  his  lordship's 
game  were  driven  across  this  strip  of  ecclesiastical  property,  they 
made  excellent  bags.  I  was  in  Mr.  A.'s  study  one  morning,  read- 
ing '  Captain  Cook's  Voyages '  as  I  lay  on  the  floor — 'my  favourite 
literary  position  at  that  time — when  Lord  B.  was  announced.  I 
had  only  met  one  lord  in  my  life  before,  and  was  delighted  at  this 
second  opportunity.  Because  I  was  so  very  young  that  it  did  not 
matter,  or  because  my  host  forgot  my  existence  altogether  (being 
on  my  stomach  under  the  table),  I  was  not  directed  to  withdraw, 
and  thereby  I  became  a  spectator  of  the  interview.  His  lordship 
was  not  of  an  imposing  appearance,  and,  almost  inarticulate  with 
rage,  he  let  out  at  the  rector  with  great  vehemence  about  his 
conduct  concerning  the  game,  and  every  now  and  then  paused  for 
breath.  '  Pray  go  on,  my  lord/  said  the  rector  on  these  occasions, 
in  a  tone  of  voice  which  even  to  my  inexperienced  ears  seemed  the 
reverse  of  conciliatory.  At  last  his  lordship,  puffing  and  blowing, 
observed,  *  There,  now  you  know  what  I  think  of  you.  If  you  had 
not  been  a  clergyman  I  would  have  said  a  great  deal  more.' 

Then  the  rector  rose  from  his  chair — the  whole  six  feet  two  of 
him — and  pointed  to  the  door.  *  If  I  had  not  been  a  clergyman,' 
he  said  in  a  terrible  voice,  *  you  would  not  have  dared  to  say  half 
as  much.  Now  be  off  with  you.'  I  had  known  him  speak  in  the 
same  tone  only  to  trespassers  and  poachers.  It  was  a  most 
exciting  scene,  and  long  afterwards,  whenever  I  heard  the  phrase 
the  Church  militant,'  I  associated  it  with  my  venerable  host. 

Though  an  old  man,  he  was  very  strong  and  active.  Lord  B. 
was  the  patron  of  the  living,  and  one  of  his  methods  of  annoying 
him,  after  this  little  encounter,  was  continually  to  send  people 
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down  to  look  at  him,  with  an  eye  to  the  purchase  of  the  next  pre- 
sentation. Whenever  the  rector  used  to  see  a  fly  from  the  station 
coming  down  the  drive  with  a  stranger  in  it,  he  would  ring  the  bell 
for  his  manservant.  '  If  that  gentleman  asks  for  me,  John,  tell 
him  I'm  exercising  the  colt.'  At  which  piece  of  information  the 
stranger  would  drive  away  with  very  black  looks  indeed. 

The  other  lord  I  had  had  the  honour  of  knowing,  when  I  was 
a  very  tiny  little  chap,  was  of  a  different  kind.  He  came  down  to 
stay  with  us  when  my  father  was  Clerk  to  the  Thames  Commis- 
sioners— a  remunerative  post  at  that  time — and  spent  a  whole 
morning,  I  remember,  directing  envelopes.  '  Mamma,'  I  said, 
pointing  to  the  eminent  person,  with  a  dumpy  finger,  '  Papa's  got 
a  new  clerk.'  My  mother  looked  distressed,  but  Lord  C.  roared 
with  laughter.  '  A  very  good  guess,'  he  said,  '  young  gentleman.' 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  day  being  wet,  and  his  lordship  very 
good-natured,  he  had  been  occupying  himself  in  writing  '  franks  ' 
for  my  father. 

The  first  attempt  to  educate  me — which,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
from  first  to  last  was  a  most  disastrous  failure — took  place  some- 
where at  this  period.  A  Dissenting  schoolmaster  who  had  a  small 
commercial  academy  in  the  town,  which  it  was  quite  out  of  the 
question,  with  my  High-church  principles  and  exalted  position,  I 
should  attend,  came  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  early  morning  for 
my  instruction.  His  name,  by  a  miracle  of  memory,  I  remember 
to  have  been  Thynn,  and  so  very  tender  were  my  years  that  I 
thought  he  was  called  so  on  account  of  his  lean  and  lank  appear- 
ance. I  believe  the  poor  fellow  was  half-starved,  for  when  on  one 
occasion  he  was  asked  to  breakfast  he  amazed  me  by  cutting  off 
that  projecting  foot  of  the  bacon  which  nobody  eats,  along  with 
the  usual  slice,  and  devouring  it  with  apparent  relish.  What 
ridiculous  and  futile  things  abide  in  our  memories  !  That  is 
positively  all  I  remember  of  my  first  preceptor. 

It  is  dangerous,  however,  to  reproach  persons  with  this  failing, 
to  which  the  following  example,  that  subsequently  came  under 
my  notice,  testifies.  A  tutor  of  a  college,  more  remarkable  for  his 
satire  than  his  urbanity,  asked  some  question  in  the  combination- 
room  of  the  bursar,  to  which  the  latter  replied  rather  petulantly, 
'  How  should  I  know  ?  one  can't  remember  everything.'  *  No,'  replied 
the  other  softly,  '  but  this  was  so  very  unimportant.'  After  some 
years  the  tutor  was  appointed  Eegius  Professor  of  Greek.  He 
had  an  impression  that  he  could  hold  both  posts,  and  did  so  for 
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some  time,  till  it  was  discovered  that  it  was  illegal.  The  fact  was 
'  ferreted  out '  by  the  bursar,  who  blandly  remarked  that  it  was 
just  one  of  those  insignificant  and  unimportant  matters  that 
suited  his  capacity.  A  slight  is  always  a  misnomer  as  regards 
him  who  uses  it.  for  the  whirligig  of  time  never  fails  to  bring  its 
revenges,  and  in  this  case  it  cost  exactly  a  thousand  a  year.  In 
point  of  time  this  incident  ought  not  of  course  to  have  found 
a  place  here,  but  if  I  had  not  put  it  down  when  it  came  into  my 
mind,  it  is  ten  to  one  I  should  have  forgotten  it  altogether. 

My  bacon-eating  tutor  was  the  first  rung,  as  it  were,  of  a  long 
ladder  of  preceptors.  I  am  quite  ashamed  of  myself  when  I 
think  of  the  very  '  liberal  education ' — or  the  education  which  at 
all  events  was  liberally  paid  for — I  received,  and  the  very  little 
thai:  came  of  it.  It  cost  my  dear  mother  from  first  to  last,  I 
believe,  more  than  two  thousand  pounds  ;  but  if  '  payment  by 
results '  had  been  the  principle  on  which  it  had  been  conducted, 
it  would  have  been — well,  I  don't  like  to  mention  the  sum,  but — 
something  in  two  figures.  It  is  sometimes  said  in  defence  of  an 
extravagant  expenditure,  that  it  at  all  events  gave  the  spendthrift 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure ;  but  though  I  had  what  I  am  confidently 
assured  were  the  advantages  of  a  good  education,  I  did  not  at  all 
enjoy  them. 

This  seems  to  have  been  predicted  by  a  poetess  of  my  acquaint- 
ance who  was  accustomed  to  charm  my  childish  ear  with  fairy 
stories,  and  who,  fifty  years  ago  and  more,  sent  me  written  in 
print,  for  I  could  not  then  read  handwriting,  this  very  pretty 
poem : — 

I  am  far  from  the  land  where  my  young  hero  grieves, 
And  dull  are  the  images  fancy  now  weaves, 
To  those  glittering  visions  of  warriors  and  dames, 
That  erst  sprang  at  the  bidding  of  gallant  Prince  James. 

Who  himself  well  portrayed,  in  his  childhood's  fresh  prime, 
A  miniature  knight  of  the  good  olden  time, 
Ever  prompt  in  the  fray  or  the  banquet  to  share, 
Ever  courteous  and  kind  with  his  own  lady  fair. 

'Tis  hard  that  dull  pedants  with  book  and  with  rule 
Should  scout  the  philosophy  taught  in  my  school ; 
For  wand  light  as  fairy's  wield  birch  rod  instead, 
And  cram  with  dry  learning  your  poor  little  head. 

Yet  in  morals  and  manners,  or  marvellous  feat, 
Can  Trojan  or  Greek  with  my  worthies  compete  ? 
Would  Hercules  dare  with  Prince  Lupin  to  vie, 
Or  pull  Nessus'  shirt  through  a  fine  needle's  eye  1 
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To  Sir  Gawaine  or  Cherry,  in  amorous  suits, 
What  seem  Theseus  and  Paris  but  unpolished  brutes  ? 
Just  as  Venus  and  Helen  light  characters  were 
By  Finetta  the  prudent  or  Princess  all  fair. 

Be  yours  then,  my  boy,  the  true  Knight  Errant's  part, 
To  aid,  to  redress— ready  hand,  open  heart — 
To  your  creed,  to  your  Queen,  to  your  country  rest  true, 
Nor  till  one  love  prove  faithless,  e'er  seek  for  a  new. 

Thus  when  honours  and  greatness  have  fallen  to  your  lot — 
Field  Marshal,  Prime  Minister,  Heaven  knows  what — 
May  your  parents  stand  gazing  in  transports  of  pride, 
And  my  prettiest  granddaughter  blush  as  your  bride. 

I  don't  know  at  what  period  it  took  place  in  my  young  life, 
but  for  some  time  I  was  haunted  by  the  idea — begotten,  I  fear,  as 
much  by  egotism  as  imagination — that  I  was  the  only  person  in 
the  world  worth  consideration.  This  is,  of  course,  not  uncommon  ; 
but  my  view  was  that  I  was  the  only  person  in  the  world  who  had 
any  real  existence  at  all ;  that  the  others  were  but  shadows  ;  and 
that  the  whole  universe  was  one  vast  deception,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  make  a  fool  of  me.  That  this  fantasy  must  have 
lasted  for  some  time  and  made  a  strong  impression  on  me  is 
certain,  for  I  was  old  enough  to  write  a  poem  about  it : — 

When  the  doors  have  closed  behind  us,  and  the  voices  died  away, 

Do  the  singers  cease  their  singing,  and  the  children  end  their  play  1 

Do  the  words  of  wisdom  well  no  more  through  the  calm  lips  of  age  ? 

Are  the  fountains  dried  whence  the  young"  draw  hopes  too  deep  for  the  faith 

of  the  sage  ? 

And,  like  the  flower  that  closes  up  when  the  east  begins  to  glow, 
Doth  the  maiden's  beauty  fade  from  off  her  tender  cheek  and  brow  ? 
Are  they  all  but  subtle  spirits  changing  into  those  and  these, 
To  vex  us  with  a  feigned  sorrow,  or  to  mock  us  while  they  please  ? 
All  this  world  a  scene  phantasmal,  shifting  aye  to  something  strange, 
Such  as,  if  but  disenchanted,  one  might  mark  in  act  to  change. 
See  the  unembodied  beings  that  we  hold  of  our  own  kind, 
Friend  and  foe,  and  kin  and  lover,  each  a  help  to  make  us  blind, 
Set  to  watch  our  lonely  hours,  ambushing  about  our  path, 
That  our  eyes  may  never  open  till  their  lids  are  closed  in  death  ; 
And  when  so  closed,  will  these  things  be  as  though  we  had  ne'er  been  born, 
And  e'en  without  those  tears  which  are  dried  swift  as  the  dews  by  the  morn, 
That  makes  us  feel  these  fancies  more,  so  strange  doth  it  appear, 
How  the  memory  of  a  dead  man  dies  with  those  he  held  most  dear, 
As  though  there  was  an  end,  with  life,  of  the  mockery  that  beguiles 
Our  every  act,  tricks  out  our  woes,  and  cheats  us  of  our  smiles, 
And  makes  to  love,  and  scorn,  and  hate,  and  parts  and  reconciles. 

I  dare  say  this  theory  has  been  entertained  by  others,  but  it 
affected  me  unpleasantly  in  a  weird  and  uncanny  fashion.     Much 
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ias  been  said  of  the  strange  consciousness  we  sometimes  feel  of 
some  situation  or  conversation  having  been  somewhere  or  some 
tiiae  previously  experienced ;  on  two  occasions  this  duplicate 
impression  has  occurred  to  myself,  but  these  had  not  the  force  or 
seeming  reality  of  the  above  fancy. 

I  was  far  from  being  an  idle  boy — and  my  worst  enemies  will 
hardly  accuse  me  of  being  an  idle  man — but  somehow  I  never 
cottoned  to  my  studies.  I  never  liked  Latin,  and  I  detested 
Greek.  Great  heavens,  what  have  I  not  suffered  from  that  hate- 
ful tongue !  One  hears  talk  of  the  *  Dead  Hand '  and  its  enor- 
mities, but  what  are  they  compared  with  the  brutalities  inflicted 
on  the  young  by  the  dead  languages  ?  The  bubble  of  classical 
education  has  burst  now,  or  is  in  process  of  bursting,  but  in  my  • 
day  it  was  a  blister,  and  it  was  applied  to  every  boy.  The  whole 
system  was  a  cruel  despotism  tempered  by  cribs ;  but  for  them 
wo  should  have  perished  miserably  among  the  paulo-post  futu- 
rums  and  the  aorists.  If  I  had  suddenly  become  rich  at  fourteen 
or  so  I  would  have  founded  an  asylum  for  schoolboys  who  could 
not  understand  Greek,  so  much  I  pitied  them  as  well  as  myself ; 
but  it  would  have  been  a  gigantic  undertaking.  What  would 
have  seemed  very  humorous,  if  it  had  not  been  so  hard,  this 
language,  though  being  so  admittedly  difficult,  was  taught  at  my 
school  by  means  of  a  Latin  grammar ;  moreover,  the  subjects  of 
study  were  mostly  the  poets.  To  any  one  who  knows  the  British 
schoolboy  the  attempt  to  teach  him  poetry,  even  in  his  own 
tongue,  would  seem  quixotic  enough;  conceive,  therefore,  what 
came  of  the  efforts  to  teach  him  Greek  poetry.  Healing  Time, 
it  is  true,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  when  we  become  twenty-five 
years  of  age  at  farthest,  erases  every  scrap  of  this  language  from 
our  minds ;  but  I  shall  never  forget  what  I  suffered  in  the  attempt 
to  acquire  it.  When  I  think,  too,  that  at  least  eight  hundred 
pounds  out  of  that  educational  expenditure  must  have  been  paid 
for  Greek — my  Greek — (for  it  is  a  most  expensive  commodity) — I 
cannot  but  think  there  was  a  good  deal  of  imposition  (as  indeed 
there  certainly  was  in  one  sense)  in  connection  with  it. 

It  may  well  be  remarked  *  You  tell  us  what  you  did  not  learn 
at  your  various  educational  seminaries,  but  not  what  you  did 
learn.'  That  is  just  my  difficulty.  May  I  be  taught  Greek  in 
another  world  if  I  know  what  I  did  learn  !  The  three  E's  (which 
I  have  found  very  useful)  I  mastered  before  I  left  home.  Perhaps 
I  acquired  '  the  tone ' — a  mysterious  and  costly  commodity  only  to 
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be  procured  at  a  public  school — but  that  is  doubtful.  At  the 
same  time  I  read  a  great  many  books  (chiefly  novels  and  poems) 
which  were  not  in  the  curriculum  during  recreation  hours,  and 
while  my  young  friends  tried  to  forget  their  woes  in  the  intoxica- 
tion of  cricket,  a  game  which,  in  my  case,  unlike  tea,  equally 
failed  to  cheer  or  to  inebriate. 

If  I  did  not  '  love  my  larning,'  it  was  not  because  I  disliked 
my  tutors,  with  whom,  on  the  whole,  I  got  on  much  better  than 
with  the  boys.  The  boy  is  charming  in  Art,  and  sometimes  quite 
virtuous  in  Fiction ;  but  in  real  life  he  is  intolerable.  His  wit  is 
buffoonery,  his  humour  is  practical  joking,  his  deity  is  the  head 
boy  in  the  school,  and  his  devil  is  the  head-master.  He  loves 
idleness,  cruelty,  dirt,  and  athletic  exercises  like  the  savage. 
There  is  a  delusion  abroad  that  he  does  not  share  the  weakness  of 
the  adult  for  wealth  and  station;  but  he  has  in  reality  a  very 
accurate  notion  on  which  side  his  bread  is  buttered,  and  would 
sell  his  soul  for  five  bob,  half  to  be  paid^  in  tuck.  He  has  also  a 
fine  contempt  for  the  poor. 

His  treatment  of  the  usher  is  an  illustration  of  this.  That 
unhappy  individual — a  very  different  person  from  the  under- 
master  of  a  public  school,  of  course — is  the  target  for  his  pupils' 
scorn ;  his  frayed  and  threadbare  garments,  and,  above  all,  his 
Sunday  suit — but  too  often  much  too  brilliant — are  everlasting 
subjects  for  their  ridicule.  Captives,  among  the  North  American 
Indians,  are  given  over  by  them  rto  be  tormented  by  the 
children  before  their  final  doom ;  this  is  what  the  gods  do  with 
ushers.  What  have  the  poor  wretches  done,  one  wonders,  to 
deserve  such  a  fate?  The  boys  invent  all  kinds  of  crimes  as 
having  been  what  old  Burton  calls, '  a  cause  ; '  but  the  chief  crime 
of  all  ushers  has  probably  been  their  poverty.  It  was  an  evil  hour 
in  which  necessity  suggested  to  them  this  hopeless  calling.  Every 
other  occupation  may  lead  to  something  better  save  this  one. 
There  was  an  Archbishop  Usher,  I  believe ;  but  he  was  only  a 
namesake.  The  sole  individual,  as  far  as  I  know,  who  became 
eminent  while  in  this  profession  was  Eugene  Aram — and  he  was 
more  notorious  than  famous.  Dr.  Johnson,  it  is  true,  was  an 
usher,  but  he  gave  up  that  business  early.  Nothing  gives  me  so 
amazing  an  impression  of  his  independence  of  character  as  the  fact 
that  it  survived  even  that  ordeal ;  for  an  usher  must  have  neither 
will  nor  way  of  his  own,  no  opinion,  no  anything ;  but  is  the 
mere  humble  instrument  of  his  employer. 
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In  the  first  school  I  went  to — a  preparatory  one  for  Eton 
—there  were  two  such  men,  Mr.  D.  and  Mr.  G.,  who, 
because  of  the  difference  in  their  altitudes,  were  called  '  Dwarf ' 
and  '  Giant.'  They  had  many  other  nicknames,  but  these  were 
the  least  uncomplimentary  ones.  There  was  a  little  boy  at  that 
school  who  was  very  unhappy ;  he  was  told  by  his  guardian  (for 
he  had  no  parents)  that  such  was  the  lot  of  small  boys,  and  that, 
as  to  bullying  and  the  rest  of  it,  he  must  not  distress  himself, 
because  when  he  got  old  enough  it  would  be  his  privilege  to 
make  the  lives  of  other  small  boys  equally  unpleasant  in  his  turn. 
This  brilliant  prospect  failed,  however,  to  comfort  him,  and  the 
delicate  little  creature,  whose  position  suggested  nothing  so  much 
as  an  Italian  greyhound  in  a  kennel  of  bull-dogs,  was,  like  Niobe, 
all  tears  (and  smears),  even  during  the  hours  of  study.  During 
those  allotted  to  recreation  he  was,  of  course,  much  more  miser- 
able. He  wrote  to  a  little  sister  at  home,  bewailing  his  sad  case, 
and  describing  how  he  wept  in  school-time ;  and  his  guardian 
read  the  letter,  and,  at  her  instigation,  came  over  to  investi- 
gate matters.  Then  it  was  that  I  pitied  Mr.  D.  and  Mr.  Gr. 
even  more  than  the  schoolboy.  The  object  of  the  head-master 
was  to  discredit  the  child's  statements,  or,  at  least,  prove  them 
grossly  exaggerated.  So  the  two  ushers  were  summoned  to  the 
drawing-room. 

'  These  two  gentlemen,'  said  the  head-master  to  the  visitor, 
'  who  have  every  opportunity  of  seeing  what  passes  in  schopl-time, 
will  tell  you  whether  your  ward  was,  as  he  has  written  to  his  sister, 
crying  all  lesson-time.  Mr.  Gr.,  what  do  you  say  ?  ' 

Mr.  Gr.  had  both  seen  and  remarked  upon  the  child's  distress 
during  the  period  mentioned,  but  what  was  he  to  do  ?  To  tell 
the  truth  would  be  to  lose  his  situation.  '  No,  sir,'  he  said  (but 
with,  a  very  high  colour),  *  no  boy  was  crying  during  lesson-time.' 

'  And  you,  Mr.  D.,  what  do  you  say  ? ' 

The  Dwarf  had  a  little  more  conscience,  or,  perhaps,  reflected 
he  was  risking  less  (by  101.  per  annum)  than  his  colleague.  *  I 
cannot  say,  sir,'  he  murmured,  '  that  my  attention  was  particularly 
directed '  (though  it  had  been)  '  to  the  young  gentleman.' 

It  was  a  most  unhappy  exhibition,  and  when  the  news  came, 
some  six  months  afterwards,  that  the  little  fellow  was  dead,  both 
the  Giant  and  the  Dwarf  were  very  sorry — on  their  own  account. 

The  usher  that  I  best  remember  was  during  a  later  period  of 
my  life,  when  I  was  at  what  is  now  called  a  '  cramming '  school, 
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preparatory  for  the  Woolwich  Academy.  He  was  essentially  '  a 
character ' — not,  perhaps,  a  very  good  one,  but  he  interested  me. 
He  was  a  scholar,  or  seemed  to  be  one  by  comparison  with  the 
other  masters,  including  his  employer,  and  was  always  quoting 
scraps  of  Greek,  which  was  Greek  indeed  to  his  hearers.  The 
attire  of  some  fancy  ushers  I  have  known,  as  regards  the  Sunday 
suit,  may  be  described  as  '  not  neat,  but  gaudy ' ;  but  Mr. 
Casterton  (as  I  will  call  him)  had  no  weakness  of  this  kind.  He 
had,  indeed,  like  Joseph  (whom,  in  some  other  points,  he  by  no 
means  resembled)  a  coat  of  many  colours  ;  but  it  was  made  up  of 
shreds  and  patches,  and  resembled  those  patchwork  quilts  in  which 
our  grandmothers  delighted,  save  that  they  were  all  old  patches. 
This  was,  of  course,  his  study  coat ;  he  had  no  pride  in  it — he  prided 
himself  only  on  his  scholarship — yet  he  forbore  to  wipe  his  pen 
(as  was  the  custom  with  his  brethren)  upon  his  lappets ;  he 
always  wiped  it  in  his  hair.  This  was  very  grey,  and  the  ink 
made  it  more  juvenile  looking,  which  was  erroneously  thought  to 
be  his  object.  He  detested  the  head-master  (though  not  so  much 
as  I  did),  and  relieved  his  feelings  by  abusing  him  in  the  Greek 
language.  I  know  this  because,  sure  of  my  sympathy,  he  was  so 
good,  in  a  confidential  moment,  as  to  translate  one  of  these 
Philippics  ;  his  name  for  our  enemy  was  Thersjtes — *  the  basest 
Greek/  as  he  was  careful  to  inform  me,  '  that  ever  came  to  Troy.' 
Where  he  made  a  more  regrettable  mistake,  to  my  mind,  was  in 
having  ever  come  to  Woolwich. 

If  Mr.  Casterton  was  not  the  eldest  usher  that  ever  wore  grey 
hairs  (streaked  with  ink),  he  was  the  eldest  I  ever  knew  by  far, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  a  pleasant  trait  in  him  that  he  delighted  in 
fiction.  But  such  fiction  !  One  has  heard  of  great  scholars 
relaxing  their  gigantic  intellects  over  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  even 
Miss  Austen,  but  this  gentleman  relaxed  his  over  penny  novelettes. 
These  were  not  so  common  then  as  they  are  now,  but  they  were 
equally  dull,  and  dealt  even  more  exclusively  with  Duchesses  and 
Countesses.  An  adventure  that  befell  him,  if  told  as  it  took  place, 
would  have  more  befitted  the  pages  of  '  Eoderick  Eandom  '  than 
of  this  modest  history.  He  had  a  private  scheme  for  starting  an 
opposition  school  to  that  of  his  principal,  which  he  was  so  foolish 
as  to  impart  to  some  boys  of  larger  growth.  He  showed  them  his 
advertisements  in  the  newspaper,  and  they  answered  one  of  them. 
The  result  was  that  Mr.  Casterton  went  to  town  to  visit  the  dis- 
respectable  mother  of  two  imaginary  pupils.  He  came  back  after 
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a  prolonged  absence  with  an  eye  that  was  still  black  and  a  thirst 
for  revenge  that  was  never  slaked,  the  circumstances  under  which 
he  had  undertaken  the  enterprise  being  such  as  to  render  the 
revelation  of  his  grievance  impossible.  * 

The  reference  to  *  Eoderick  Eandom '  suggests  a  view  that  was 
entertained  in  my  young  days  as  to  the  effect  of  coarse  literature 
upon  the  youthful  mind.  It  was  said  that  it  shrank  from  the 
grossness  of  vice,  and  was  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  delicate 
suggestions  of  it  than  by  its  actual  picture.  '  Don  Juan,'  for  example 
(to  take  a  very  mild  specimen  of  the  latter  class),  was  thought  to 
be  less  hurtful  than  '  Lalla  Kookh.'  This  may  be  so  with  girls 
(though  I  doubt  it),  but  certainly  not  with  boys.  Humour,  no 
doubt,  of  which  there  is  such  a  plenty  in  Smollett  and  Fielding, 
is  u  disinfectant  of  coarseness  with  natures  that  possess  humour ; 
but  unfortunately  it  is  only  a  very  few  boys  who  have  this  gift, 
and  what  most  pleases  them  in  '  Eoderick  Eandom '  and  '  Tom 
Jones '  is  just  what  should  please  them  the  least.  In  saying  this 
I  know  that  I  run  counter  to  the  opinion  of  many  cultured  persons 
even  now  ;  but  I  am  too  old  for  illusions  of  this  kind — if,  indeed, 
I  was  ever  so  weak  as  to  entertain  them.  I  am  told  boys  have 
been  much  improved  since  I  was  one  of  them,  and  it  may  be  so  ; 
but  certainly  in  my  time  they  more  resembled  those  described  by 
Cowper  in  his  '  Tirocinium '  than  by  Mr.  Hughes  in  '  Tom  Brown.' 
As  to  the  abominable  cruelty  too  often  characteristic  of  them, 
there  is  an  explanation  for  it  known  to  all  physiologists,  though 
not,  apparently,  to  pedagogues  ;  it  is  evident,  indeed,  to  the  most 
superficial  observer  that  this  hateful  attribute  (save  in  exception- 
ally brutal  natures)  ceases  at  the  period  of  adolescence. 

In  my  day  it  seemed  to  be  considered,  with  respect  to  boys, 
that  the  possession  of  youth  was  happiness  enough  for  anybody, 
and  that  little  care  need  be  taken  to  decrease  the  sum  of  its 
miseries.  I  am  now  a  very  old  boy  indeed,  and  have  had  my 
shnre  of  the  toils  and  troubles,  the  cares  and  woes,  of  adult 
humanity ;  but  its  darkest  hour  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
wretchedness  I  endured  at  my  first  school.  In  that  respect  my 
experience  coincides  with  that  of  Anthony  Trollope,  which  is 
curious,  since  my  sorrows  did  not  arise  from  the  same  cause,  and 
our  characters  had  little  in  common.  I  cannot  but  ascribe  some 
of  the  extraordinarily  high  spirits  I  possessed  as  a  young  man 
— and  in  a  less  degree  for  many  years  afterwards — to  a  sense 
of  emancipation  from  school  slavery.  Thomas  Hood,  it  is  true, 
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remarks  that  *it  is  little  joy  to  know  one's  farther  off  from 
heaven  than  when  one  was  a  boy,'  but  that  arose  from  an  optical 
illusion  with  respect  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  poplar  tree  to 
the  sky. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  had  a  pony,  but  though  on  good  terras 
with  it,  could  never  make  it  the  object  of  worship  which  that 
species  of  property  generally  becomes  to  its  possessors.  I  belonged 
to  an  equine  family  and  perhaps  got  a  little  bored  with  too  much 
horse  as  a  topic  of  conversation.  Why  country  hosts  should  take 
their  guests  to  their  stables  as  a  morning  treat  was  what  I  could 
never  discover.  It  is  not  a  rose  garden.  When  still  a  very  young 
man  I  was  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  mirth  in  the  family  circle 
by  coming  home  from  Eeading  races  on  somebody  else's  horse.  A 
friend  had  lent  me  a  bay  one  to  ride  there,  and  I  had  come  back 
upon  a  bay  one,  but  it  was  not  the  same  bay.  As  there  were  a 
score  of  horses  in  the  tent,  and  this  one  was  brought  out  to  me  by 
the  man  in  charge  of  them,  I  took  it  upon  trust.  Many  years 
after  I  learnt  by  the  fate  of  another  what  a  risk  I  had  run.  An 
acquaintance  of  mine,  Mr.  E.,  a  barrister  in  large  practice,  who 
thought  less  of  his  horse  than  his  briefs,  and  was  indeed  a  very 
careless  rider,  was  accustomed  to  ride  into  town  every  morning 
and  put  up  his  horse  at  a  Westminster  livery  stable,  close  to  the 
courts.  On  one  occasion  he  returned  somewhat  earlier  than  usual 
and  rode  off.  Another  barrister,  Mr.  B.,  who  knew  him  well,  and 
was  accustomed  to  use  the  same  stable,  arrived  later  and  called 
for  his  horse.  When  it  was  brought  out,  he  said :  '  This  is  not 
my  horse.'  '  I  am  very  sorry,'  said  the  man,  '  but  there  has  been 
a  mistake ;  your  horse  has  been  given  to  Mr.  E.'  '  Then  he  is  a 
dead  man  ! '  cried  Mr.  B.  And  so  it  was.  B.'s  horse  was  a  buck- 
jumper,  and  poor  E.,  whose  steed  was  a  very  quiet  one,  and  who 
never  dreamt  he  was  bestriding  a  strange  animal,  had  been  thrown 
over  his  head  and  killed  on  the  spot. 

Though  never  much  attracted  by  athletic  games,  I  became  a 
member  of  a  county  cricket  club,  but  did  not  long  remain  an 
active  member.  The  ball  on  one  occasion  persisted  in  its  un- 
desirable swiftness,  even  after  it  had  passed  the  wicket  at  which 
it  was  aimed  ;  a  natural  impulse  caused  me  to  attempt  to  stop  it 
with  my  straw  hat  instead  of  my  hand.  So  far  from  this  act  of 
self-sacrifice  (for  the  crown  of  my  hat  was  carried  away)  being 
appreciated,  it  was  considered  an  unscientific  proceeding,  and  I 
was  never  invited  to  play  again.  I  found  the  luncheon-tent,  how- 
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ever,  very  pleasant,  and  the  conversation  of  the  vice-president, 
who^e  age  absolved  him  from  being  bowled  at,  most  entertaining. 
He  commiserated  my  youth  and  innocence,  and  gave  me  several 
precepts  for  my  future  conduct  of  a  practical  nature.  Here  are 
two  of  them :  '  If  any  one  offers  to  bet  you,  my  lad,  that  a  reputed 
pint  holds  no  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  real  pint,  take  him. 
It  cc  mmonly  does  not  hold  more  ;  but  fill  the  bottle  and  put  the 
cork  in,  then  turn  it  upside  down  and  fill  "  the  kick,"  and  you 
will  find  it  does  hold  more.  You  may  pick  up  many  a  half-crown 
by  this  little  plan.' 

His  other  piece  of  advice  was  even  still  more  ingenious. 
c  When  tossing  (especially  for  money)  never  cry  "  tails,"  but 
always  "woman."  Supposing  the  coin  is  one  of  her  present 
Majesty's  reign  and  it  comes  down  heads,  cry  "Woman  it  is," 
and  it  is  ten  to  one  that  your  opponent  will  not  discover  the 
subtlety  of  your  device.'  These  moral  precepts  he  inculcated  with 
the  gravity  of  Socrates  in  his  instruction  of  youth,  but  without 
his  verbal  quibbles.  To  say  that  this  is  what  comes  of  a  man 
having  passed  fifty  years  of  his  life  in  playing  cricket  may  be 
generalising  too  hastily  from  insufficient  data,  but  the  example 
seems  to  tend  in  that  direction. 

•  My  acquaintance  with  this  old  gentleman  must  have  been 
early  in  those  halcyon  days  when  the  chrysalis  state  of  schoolboy, 
or  more  accurately  the  grub,  has  passed,  and  the  butterfly  exist- 
ence of  undergraduate  has  commenced.  There  is,  however,  no 
parallel  in  the  insect  world  compared  with  the  bright  and  brilliant 
change  that  took  place  in  my  case.  The  '  Transmigrations  of 
Indur '  have  little  more  surprising  and  nothing  more  delightful  in 
them.  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  that  as  a  boy  I  was  very, 
very  far  from  popular.  I  dare  say  there  were  much  better  (or 
worse)  reasons  for  this ;  but  on  inquiry  of  a  contemporary  in  later 
years  as  to  what  he  thought  was  the  cause  of  it,  he  answered : 
'  Wei  1,  for  one  thing  '^as  though  to  go  through  the  whole  list 
would  have  been  fatiguing — 'you  were  so  blooming  facetious;' 
only  lie  used  a  much  stronger  word  than  *  blooming.' 

Afc  the  University  they  do  not  object  to  facetiae.  My  male 
relatives  who  had  gone  to  college  were  all  Oxford  men,  and  I 
believe  it  was  because  I  was  supposed  to  possess  certain  mathe- 
matical gifts  that  I  was  sent  to  Cambridge.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  they  were,  and  I  am  afraid  that'  they  merely  consisted 
in  a  distaste  for  the  classics.  However,  it  was  fortunately  not 
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expected  that  I  should  take  honours ;  it  would  satisfy  my  mother 
if  I  took  my  degree,  or,  in  other  words,  if  I  took  any  other  course 
than  that  in  my  mind,  which  was  to  go  at  once  to  London  and 
commence  a  literary  life  upon  my  own  account,  against  which  the 
fact  that  I  was  very  poorly  equipped  for  it  was  not  one  of  her 
objections.  She  thought,  dear  soul,  that  I  was  clever  enough  for 
anything,  but  feared  Bohemia  and  its  temptations,  of  which  she 
had  heard  something,  heaven  knows  how,  but  knew  nothing.  So 
to  Cambridge  I  went,  rather  unwillingly.  Those  who  knew  me 
best  had  considerable  doubt  whether  I  could  muster  sufficient 
learning  to  pass  the  entrance  examination  into  Trinity ;  but  this 
feat  was  accomplished,  and  though  I  have  always  detested  exami- 
nations and  read  for  them  against  the  grain,  yet  somehow  or  other 
I  have  always  got  through  them — not  without  difficulty,  far  from 
it,  but  without  discredit.  There  is  rather  a  large  class  of  per- 
sons in  the  world,  I  think,  who  have  no  great  aptitude  for  this 
or  that,  but  when  their  heads  are  put  at  it,  like  a  hunter's  at  a 
bullfinch,  and  there  is  no  escape  from  the  ordeal,  acquit  them- 
selves well  enough  to  no  one's  astonishment  more  than  their 
own. 

I  have  used  the  grub  and  the  butterfly  as  a  metaphor  to 
express  the  transition  of  the  schoolboy  to  the  undergraduate  not 
so  much  from  its  novelty  as  for  its  applicability.     A  grub,  and 
generally  a  dirty  one,  he  suddenly  finds  himself  in  possession  of 
a  dressing-case,  gorgeous  clothing,  and  what  seems  to  him  un- 
limited credit.     A  summer  lasting  three  years  lies  before  him  in 
which  he  may  bask  in  the  sunshine  or  flit  from  flower  to  flower, 
and  then  his  little  life  is  ended — the  slide  is  removed  from  the 
magic  lantern,  and  the  day  of  illusion  is  done.     Of  course  there 
are  those  who  come  up  to  the  University  '  to  stay,'  and  who,  if 
they  have  staying  powers,  do  so ;  but  to  the  majority  that  period 
of  existence  remains  a  thing  apart  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.     If 
they  cannot  convince  themselves  that  thfct  fine  careless  rapture 
they  can  never  recapture,  let  them  revisit  their  Alma  Mater  after 
a  few  years,  and  find  how  utterly  they  are  out  of  tune  with  it.     I 
enjoyed  College  life  immensely ;  but  with  those  who  think  that  a 
University  course  is  a  good  training-ground  to  fit  us  for  the  world 
without,  I  cannot  agree. 

When  a  young  gentleman  of  literary  tastes,  but  not  of  classical 
or  mathematical  attainments,  goes  to  College,  he  generally  gravi- 
tates toward  the  Union.  To  distinguish  himself  there  as  a  speaker 
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has  almost  as  great  an  attraction  for  him  as  to  appear  in  print, 
and  it  is  an  ambition  easily  gratified.  His  public  is  ready  made 
for  him,  perfectly  willing  to  listen  to  him — within  certain  limits — 
and  not  indisposed  to  applaud  if  he  is  tolerably  amusing.  At  this 
distance  of  time  I  may  say  without  self-flattery  that  I  was  a 
popular  speaker — though  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  reciter — 
for  I  learnt  all  my  speeches  by  heart.  So  long  as  I  sat  in  my 
chair  I  have  had  no  difficulty  at  any  time  of  my  life  in  talking, 
but  directly  I  got  on  my  legs  the  faculty  of  thought  has  deserted 
me.  I  could  only  remember,  and  sometimes,  alas  !  not  even  that. 
I  well  recollect  breaking  down  in  a  most  brilliant  oration  from  the 
circumstance  of  my  having  put  the  notes  for  it  in  the  wrong 
pocket,  and  being  exposed  to  the  scathing  eloquence  of  a  Unionic 
opponent  in  consequence.  My  forlorn  and  humiliated  condition, 
as  I  stood  like  a  penitent  before  it  without  a  word  to  say  for 
myself,  aroused  the  good-natured  sympathy  of  the  House,  whose 
encouraging  cheers,  however,  only  rendered  me  more  helplessly 
idiotic ;  but  that  adversary  of  mine,  who  could  talk  by  the  hour 
about  nothing  at  all,  was  merciless. 

*  The  hon.  member,'  he  said,  *  appears  to  have  left  his  wits  at 
home,  which  is  apt  to  be  the  case  with  those  who  learn  their 
speeches  by  heart.' 

But  by  that  time  I  had  found  my  notes,  and,  instead  of 
arranging  my  gown  like  Julius  Csesar,  as  had  been  my  intention 
in  order  to  die  decently,  managed  under  its  folds  to  catch  a  sight 
of  them. 

1  It  is  true,'  I  replied,  '  that  I  give  some  time  and  preparation 
beforehand  to  what  I  am  about  to  say  here,  because  I  think  it 
more  respectful  to  this  House  than  to  give  them  the  first  thing 
that  happens  to  come  into  my  mind.' 

Nothing  better  pleases  an  audience,  whatever  it  be,  than  to 
have  itself  complimented,  and  thunders  of  applause  greeted 
this  senatorial  rebuke,  after  which  the  recitation  proceeded  with- 
out a  hitch.  Even  when  my  reputation,  however,  as  a  politician 
(of  the  humorous  kind)  was  more  established,  it  was  still  subject 
to  occasional  depreciation.  In  an  assembly  of  graver  and  more 
reverend  seigniors  than  I  was  accustomed  to  find  myself,  a 
professor  of  acknowledged  learning,  but  who  had  exposed  himself 
to  public  ridicule  on  more  than  one  occasion  by  injudicious 
behaviour,  was  expressing  his  opinion  that  the  speakers  at  the 
Union  were  a  set  of  fools.  He  was  near-sighted,  and,  of  course, 
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unaware  of  my  presence ;  and  the  host,  wishing  to  make  matters 
less  unpleasant  to  me,  observed  : 

*  I  think  you  must  allow  that  our  friend  Payn  is  an  exception, 
professor.' 

'  Oh,  certainly  ;  I  had  forgotten  him.     Payn  is  a  funny  fool.' 

'  Never  mind/  whispered  my  host,  comfortingly,  *  the  professor 
does  not  know  much  about  humour.' 

1  No,'  I  replied,  lugubriously ;  '  but  he  knows  a  great  deal  about 
folly ' — a  remark  which  was  considered  by  some  people  as  rather 
smart  for  an  undergraduate,  and  by  others  as  rather  impudent. 

After  all,  getting  one's  speeches  by  heart  is  not  so  bad  as 
getting  other  people's  speeches  and  delivering  them  as  one's  own. 
An  instance  of  it  is  recorded  in  the  *  Sketches  of  Cantabs.'  where 
one  honourable  member  leaves  the  House  incontinently  because 
his  oratory  has  been  word  for  word  anticipated ;  and  it  was  not  an 
uncommon  case.  The  Union  in  other  respects  was  not  a  bad 
imitation  of  St.  Stephens.  The  audience  was  very  good-natured, 
and  not  more  boisterous  at  their  worst  than  is  the  House  on  an 
Irish  night ;  but  perhaps  they  were  a  little  less  tolerant  of  bores. 
To  those  whose  future  lives  lay  in  the  direction  of  politics  it  was 
undoubtedly  a  useful  training-ground,  and  many  an  eminent  poli- 
tician do  I  remember  assuring  his  friends  that  '  he  came  down 
to  the  House  that  night  with  no  intention  of  addressing  it,'  in  the 
same  Parliamentary  sense  that  he  uses  the  words  to-day. 

I  am  much  afraid  that  the  record  of  my  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity, if  published  in  the  '  Educationalist,'  would  not  be  for 
edification.  As  to  classics  I  had  an  excellent  memory,  and  could 
quote  more  largely  from  cribs  than  most  people.  This  gift  always 
enabled  me  to  take  a  respectable  place  in  the  College  examinations  ; 
but  on  one  occasion  it  had  a  very  sad  result,  for  it  created  the 
impression  upon  the  head  lecturer  that  I  must  have  taken  the  crib 
in  with  me.  Indeed  nothing  could  convince  him  to  the  contrary 
but  my  sitting  down  in  his  apartment  and  then  and  there  putting 
on  paper  the  whole  translation  over  again,  which  I  did,  I  believe, 
without  tme  word  of  alteration. 

'  You  certainly  have  a  great  deal  of  reading  in  your  head,'  he 
acknowledged ;  but  added,  I  thought  unnecessarily,  '  that  is  of  a 
certain  description.' 

And,  indeed,  I  had  probably  read  more  than  he  had,  though 
not  quite  the  same  kind  of  literature. 

As  to  mathematics,  I  had  an  intimate  friend,  a  lecturer,  who 
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made  me  to  some  extent  practically  acquainted  with  them ;  for, 
having  persuaded  the  College  to  supply  him  with  models  for  illus- 
tration of  his  subject,  he  constituted  me  his  assistant.  The  pulleys 
and  things  did  not  always  work  very  well — indeed,  sometimes  did 
the;  very  contrary  to  what  science  had  predicted  of  them — and  it 
was  my  mission  to  remedy  matters.  There  were  some  anonymous 
lines  written  about  Dodgon  and  pup 

Coaxing  a  pulley  that  wouldn't  pull  up. 

Aid  of  the  glee  of  the  lecture-room  at  seeing 

The  state 
Of  total  prostration  of  man  and  weight. 

But  it  was  not  the  pup's  feelings  that  were  hurt  by  them  ;  science 
never  disappointed  me.  It  was  to  my  honoured  principal  (and 
confederate)  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  only  touch  of  pathos 
to  be  found  in  statics.  '  But  when  A  B  is  on  the  same  line  with 
CD,  EF  vanishes,  the  weight  is  supported  by  the  immovable 
fulcrum  Gr,  and  the  body  is  at  rest.'  If  this  be  read  with  the 
proper  tenderness  of  intonation,  and  with  a  drop  of  the  voice  at 
the  conclusion,  it  rarely  fails  to  draw  tears. 

The  only  other  branch  of  science  I  cultivated  at  the  University 
was  whist,  at  which  I  was  a  persevering  student.  *  Any  fellow 
will  play  on  a  wet  day/  an  enthusiast  of  the  game  used  to  say, 
'but  give  us  the  man  who  will  play  on  a  fine  one/  and  I  was 
always  the  man  given  to  them  for  that  purpose.  There  are  no 
possible  circumstances  in  which  I  have  not  taken  a  hand  at  that 
attractive  amusement ;  though  some  of  them  no  doubt  would  be 
considered  peculiar.  At  a  county  ball  held  at  a  famous  inn,  to 
which  in  my  adolescence  I  was  taken  by  my  family  contrary  to  my 
wishes — for  square  dances  used  to  strike  me  as  insipid,  and  round 
ones  made  me  sick — there  was  no  arrangement  made  for  whist- 
players.  In  company  with  three  other  devotees  we  therefore  took 
possession  of  a  bedroom,  in  which,  however,  there  was  no  table,  and 
played  upon  the  washing-stand.  At  Cambridge  I  have  driven  out  in 
the  summer  time  in  a  dog-cart  with  (what  are  now)  two  prominent 
senators  and  a  divine  of  great  reputation,  and  played  whist  with 
them  in  a  wood.  If  it  had  been  a  dramatic  representation  in  the 
open  air  it  could  not  have  caused  more  excitement  among  the 
agricultural  population,  and  as  they  persisted  in  standing  round 
us  nr  several  rows  and  offering  their  unsought  advice  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  game,  we  were  compelled  to  give  it  up. 
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Perhaps,  however,  my  most  amusing  experience  in  connection 
with  the  game  was  with  a  long  vacation  party  at  Wastwater, 
where  it  drizzles  for  half  the  week  and  pours  for  the  other  half. 
A  dignitary  of  the  Church  was  detained  there  by  stress  of  weather, 
and  every  morning  inveighed  against  our  custom  of  sitting  down 
to  cards  directly  after  breakfast ;  but  as  time  went  on  and  the 
weather  became  worse,  he  grew  to  take  a  nearer  and  nearer 
interest  in  our  proceedings,  and  on  the  fifth  morning,  after 
circling  round  the  table  like  a  dove  about  a  dovecote,  announced 
his  intention  to  take  a  hand. 

When  I  look  back  upon  what  is  now  a  long  life,  the  slice  of  it 
that  has  been  occupied  in  that  entrancing  game  has  been  rather 
a  large  one — something  like  two  hours  per  diem  upon  every 
*  lawful  day ' — but  it  does  not  strike  me  as  having  been  misspent. 
It  has  been  almost  the  only  relaxation  of  a  very  hard-working 
existence,  and  is  mingled  with  many  pleasant  recollections  and 
agreeable  companionships. 

Only  once  in  my  life  have  I  played  whist  for  high  points — 
gambled  in  fact — for  they  were  much  higher  than  I  could  afford,  and 
I  don't  regret  it.  It  was  at  a  card  club,  where,  if  a  stranger  was 
asked  to  dinner,  he  might  for  that  one  evening  join  in  the  play. 
It  was  when  I  was  young  and  foolish,  and  a  friend  invited  me  to 
dine  there  and  '  have  a  shy.'  '  But  if  I  lose  two  rubbers  I  shall 
come  away,'  I  said. 

'  By  all  means.  Some  very  distinguished  personages  go  away 
after  one.  They  say  they  are  "  not  going  to  stand  and  be  shot 
at." ' 

'  But  I  shall  also  go  away,'  I  said,  '  if  I  win  two  rubbers.' 

'  Why  not  ?  Some  very  distinguished  personages  also  do  that. 
They  say  they  feel  "  woolly,"  and  go  home  with  their  plunder.' 

The  next  day  my  friend  met  me.  '  How  did  you  get  on  ? '  he 
said  ;  '  you  left  early,  I  noticed.' 

1  Yes ;  I  felt  "  woolly." ' 

As  I  have  said,  I  am  far  trom  regretting  the  experience,  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  repeat  it.  It  was  not  pleasure,  though  it  was  profit. 

I  have  never  on  any  other  occasion  willingly  played  for  stakes  that 
I  could  not  afford,  which  is  the  only  proper  definition  of  gambling. 
When  it  is  of  consequence  to  win,  and  of  greater  consequence  not 
to  lose,  whist  ceases  to  be  a  game  and  becomes  a  profession ;  but 
so  long  as  we  play  for  stakes  that  are  in  accordance  with  our 
means,  I  confess  I  see  no  more  harm  in  it  than  in  any  other  social 
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pleasure.  It  is  one  of  those  accomplishments  which  a  man  must 
acquire  early  in  order  to  become  a  proficient  at  it;  and  some 
men  who  have  that  advantage,  though  with  plenty  of  wits,  and 
great  love  for  the  game,  never  do  so.  Such  a  one,  for  example, 
was  Bernal  Osborne,  though  he  rather  '  fancied  himself  as  a 
performer,  and  seldom  forebore  to  conceal  any  dissatisfaction  with 
his  partner.  A  very  nice  young  fellow,  who  did  not  know  who  he 
was,  and  was  playing  with  him  for  the  first  time,  once  came  in 
for  these  symptoms  of  disapproval. 

'  It  is  no  use  your  scowling  at  me,  old  gentleman,'  he  presently 
observed,  '  for  I  play  as  well  as  I  can.' 

Osborne's  face  was  a  study,  and  when  the  rubber  was  over  he 
came  round  to  me  to  discuss  the  outrage. 

*  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  remark,  and  upon  me  too  ?  Did 
you  ever  see  me  scowl  at  my  partner  in  my  life  ? ' 

I  was  obliged  to  say  that  I  had  sometimes  seen  him  wear  an 
expression  which,  in  a  bad  light,  and  translated  by  one  un- 
acquainted with  him,  might  be  thought  the  reverse  of  conciliatory ; 
but;  in  a  few  minutes  the  offender  came  up  to  us  and  made  a  hand- 
some apology  to  Osborne,  who  received  it  very  graciously. 

While  speaking  of  whist,  by-the-by,  I  might  as  well  have  men- 
tioned one  or  two  experiences  of  that  game,  which  I  have  played  very 
literally  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  from  the  Prince  of 
the  Blood  to  the  farmer.  It  is  the  habit  of  some  persons,  by  way 
perhaps  of  impressing  the  state  of  the  score  on  their  minds  before 
leading,  to  say,  '  We  have  a  treble  and,'  adding  the  rest  of  the 
score  or  not,  as  happened,  though  I  have  noticed  the  omission  to 
be  the  more  usual.  A  good  player,  but  who  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  too  free  with  his  '  h's,'  remarked  on  one  occasion,  '  We  have  a 
treble  hand,'  whereupon  one  of  his  adversaries  observed,  '  You  have 
no  right  to  say  so,  sir,  and  you  deserve  to  have  your  cards  called.' 
It  was  one  of  the  few  instances  I  have  ever  known  of  a  man's 
superabundance  of  '  h's  '  being  brought  home  to  him.  This  sort  of 
half-completed  sentence  is  peculiar  to  whist-players.  If  a  player 
renounces,  his  partner  never — never  says, '  Have  you  no  club  ? '  (or 
whatever  it  is),  but  *  Have  you  no — er —  ? '  Then,  after  a  long 
pause,  he  may  say  *  no  club?'  but  it  is  generally  omitted.  I  do 
this  myself,  but  have  no  notion  why  I  do  it. 

One  of  the  funniest  things  I  know  regarding  the  game  hap- 
pened to  the  greatest  authority  in  whist  now  living.  When,  as  a 
young  man,  he  first  joined  a  club  of  repute  he  was  (he  says)  very 
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modest.  As  a  spectator  he  was  watching  four  old  gentlemen  play- 
ing their  game,  when  he  saw  a  card  on  the  floor  face  downwards 
beside  one  of  them.  On  the  impulse  of  the  moment  he  said,  '  You've 
dropped,'  then  stopped,  remembering  that  no  outsider  should  inter- 
fere on  any  pretence.  '  I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  added  humbly,  '  I 
should  not  have  spoken.'  '  Never  mind/  said  the  old  gentleman 
he  had  addressed,  'what  is  it?'  'Well,  you  have  dropped  a 
card,  sir ; '  and  he  picked  it  up  and  gave  it  to  him.  The  old 
gentleman  thanked  him  urbanely,  and  began  to  play  ;  he  had  four 
by  honours  and  would  have  easily  won  the  game,  but  that  unfor- 
tunately he  held  fourteen  cards,  which  vitiated  the  deal.  The 
card  belonged  to  the  other  pack,  both,  as  usual  at  the  club  in 
question,  being  white  ones.  It  was  not  a  good  beginning  for  the 
future  authority  on  whist. 

Of  course  unpleasantnesses  will  sometimes  arise  at  whist  as  at 
vestry  meetings  or  elsewhere,  but  I  have  known  no  serious  ones. 
A  most  humorous  fracas  once  occurred  at  a  club  of  which  I  was  a 
member.  Two  men,  both  excellent  whist-players,  had  quarrelled 
about  some  social  matter,  and  did  not  speak.  B.  carefully 
avoided  A.'s  table;  but  A.,  who  had  no  such  delicate  feelings, 
remorselessly  cut  into  B.'s.  At  last,  growing  very  indignant, 
'  If  he  does  it  again,'  confided  B.  to  me,  '  and  he  is  my  partner,  I'll 
lose  the  rubber  for  him.  I'll  not  revoke,  because  that  would  be 
unfair,  but  I'll  not  win  a  trick.'  I  was  young  and  frivolous  at  that 
time,  and  looked  forward  to  this  operation  with  intense  interest. 
On  the  ensuing  day  A.  did  cut  into  B.'s  table,  and  they  were 
partners.  The  way  in  which  B.  disposed  of  his  kings  to  A.'s  aces 
and  trumped  his  best  cards  was  quite  amazing ;  all  that  A.  said 
was  '  Very  pretty  play.' 

The  best  of  the  joke  was,  however,  that  a  member  of  tha  club 
had  brought  a  friend — the  then  President  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians— to  see  B.  play,  who  had  a  great  reputation.  When  it  was 
all  over  I  heard  the  visitor  remark,  '  Well,  I  have  no  doubt  Mr. 
B.  is  a  very  fine  player,  but  I  confess  I  could  not  understand  his 
game.'  A.  did,  however,  perfectly,  and  never  cut  into  B.'s  rubber 
again. 

At  the  clubs  which  we  now  find  at  every  fashionable  seaside 
place  or  health  resort  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  finding 
entrance,  so  that  side  by  side  at  the  whist-table  sit  persons  of 
an  aristocratic  type  with  others  who  have  only  money — and  often 
very  little  of  that — to  recommend  them.  A  very  rich  individual, 
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but  whose  education  had  been  neglected  even  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  letter  '  h,'  very  much  fancied  himself  at  the  whist-table  at  R., 
a  feeling  which  was  not  reciprocated  by  his  partners.  On  one 
occasion  he  played  very  ill  indeed  with  Colonel  J.  of  ^The  Travel- 
lers.' He  defended  his  play,  however,  when  rebuked,  with  vigour, 
and  continued  to  defend  it  after  the  Colonel's  departure.  *  'Ang 
me/  he  said,  *  if  I  don't  know  how  to  play  whist,  as  well  as  any 
man,  let  it  be  who  it  will.' 

*  Still,'  observed  someone,  *  your  late  partner  knows  something 
about  the  game,  and  is  thought  very  highly  of  as  a  player  at  "  The 
Travellers." '  *  Very  like  he  may  be ;  but  for  my  part  I  don't  think 
"  'ighly  "  of  them  commercial  gents.' 

Hypnotism  had  in  my  College  days  never  been  heard  of,  but 
there  was  a  kindred  branch  of  mesmerism — electro-biology — much 
cultivated  by  travelling  professors,  and  it  would  not  be  un- 
charitable to  say  mainly  in  the  hands  of  quacks.  One  of  them 
caine  down  to  Cambridge  and  gave  a  lecture  in  the  Town  Hall.  I 
had 'not  the  faintest  belief  in  such  things,  and  stared  at  the  little 
leaden  disk  that  was  given  to  me  by  the  operator  with  indifferent 
eyes.  In  a  few  minutes,  however,  I  was  spellbound.  As  the 
lecturer  discovered  that  I  was  fairly  well  known  (I  think  I  was 
then  President  of  the  Union)  among  the  undergraduates  who  filled 
the  hall,  he  gave  his  particular  attention  to  me,  to  my  intense 
annoyance.  I  was  unable  to  remember  my  name  (which  he  defied 
me  to  utter)  or  that  of  my  College ;  he  offered  me  a  sovereign  to 
strike  him  (which  I  would  gladly  have  done  for  nothing),  but  I 
was  powerless,  and  in  short  nobody  could  have  been  made  a  greater 
fool  for  half  an  hour  or  so  (he  might  have  gone  on  doing  it  for 
ever,  and  so  far  he  exhibited  moderation)  than  I  was  by  that  pro- 
fessor of  electro-biology.  I  was  wax  in  his  hands,  and,  what  was 
worse  than  all  the  amusement  I  gave,  the  audience  was  cynical. 
Not  one  amongst  them  but  believed  that  I  was  shamming  and  in 
league  with  the  lecturer.  My  position,  therefore,  was  doubly 
humiliating. 

The  next  day  my  friend  W.  Gr.  Clark,  the  Public  Orator,  invited 
the  professor  to  his  rooms,  and  the  performance  was  repeated  be- 
fore a  much  more  select  audience.  The  professor  was  as  successful 
with  me  (confound  him  !)  as  on  the  previous  day,  as  also  with  a 
young  gentleman  who  now  wears  a  silk  gown  and  enjoys  a  great 
reputation.  The  explanation  of  the  matter  given  by  a  great 
scientific  authority  present  was  only  partially  satisfactory  to  either 
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of  us.  He  said  there  was  unquestionably  some  odic  force  in  the 
experiment,  but  that  its  effect  was  limited  to  persons  of  lively 
imagination — and  to  idiots.  I  have  since  had  cause  to  know  that 
as  regards  mesmerism  I  possess  considerable  '  receptive  power,'  but, 
what  seems  very  hard,  am  quite  unable  to  practise  upon  other 
people.  Having  published  more  than  a  hundred  volumes,  I  have 
doubtless  sent  a  good  many  of  my  fellow-creatures  to  sleep,  but 
never  designedly. 

As  to  sending  myself  to  sleep,  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  has 
very  seldom  been  necessary  ;  I  go  there  without  sending.  What- 
ever may  have  resulted  from  my  use  of  the  pen,  or  rather  the 
pencil  (for  I  never  write  at  a  desk,  but  on  a  '  block,'  and  generally 
lying  down),  I  have  worked  as  hard  at  my  calling  as  any  man — 
and  perhaps  a  little  harder.  I  attribute  my  ability  to  do  so  to  the 
large  doses  of  sleep  I  have  always  taken  in  defiance  of  proverbial 
philosophy.  *  Seven  hours  for  a  man,  eight  for  a  woman,  and  nine 
for  a  fool,'  says  the  old  saw,  but  I  have  always  exceeded  the  fool's 
allowance.  The  great  Napoleon  could,  we  are  told,  sleep  when  he 
pleased,  which  so  far  allies  me  to  genius,  for  I  possess  the  same 
power  and  exert  it  much  oftener  than  he  did.  Still  there  have 
been  occasions  when  Morpheus  has  refused  his  aid ;  and  as  an 
expert  in  sleep  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  advice  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. I  have  never  found  counting  things  of  the  least  use 
(perhaps  the  calculation  was  wrong),  but  I  have  generally  found 
the  conjuring  up  of  a  particular  landscape — always  the  same 
landscape — efficacious.  It  should  be  monotonous  in  character,  a 
level  plain  with  one  or  two  sleepy  churches  in  it ;  or  a  great  water 
with  no  tidal  movement.  In  my  case  it  is  the  Thames  valley  seen 
from  the  Berkshire  downs,  with  Wittenham  Clump  on  the  horizon  ; 
when  in  a  very  short  time  the  pleasant  fields  and  farms  are  seen 
to  '  mix  in  one  another's  arms,'  and  my  closed  eyes  never  reach 
the  Clump  at  all.  Another  suggestion  I  would  venture  to  make 
to  the  sleepless  is,  never  to  think  of  plans  for  the  future ;  they 
might  just  as  well  get  up  and  put  them  on  paper,  as  regards  any 
hope  of  sleep  from  them ;  let  them  dwell  upon  the  past,  which, 
though  it  may  have  regret  in  it  (and  plenty  of  it),  is  free  from 
anxiety  or  expectation. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THIS  is  the  brief  history  of  a  part  of  the  life  of  an  East  End 
street-singer  and  instrumentalist. 

It  tells  of  no  sudden  recognition  of  genius  and  its  consequent 
exhibition  in  the  glare  of  royally  patronised  opera-houses.  For, 
as  though  to  forbid  absolutely  any  such  chance,  Providence  had 
not  only  withheld  from  Eliza  Begg  the  divine  spark  of  genius,  but 
had  prevented  her  coming  under  the  influence  of  even  its  dimmest 
ray.  'Liza's  instrument,  too,  was  one  rarely  affected  by  musicians. 
It  was  a  German  concertina,  which  at  its  best  is  bad,  and  in  her 
hands  was  worse.  All  those  charitably  disposed  persons  who 
dropped  coppers  into  the  cup  suspended  from  her  neck  and 
attached  to  the  metal  plate  which  told  the  world  she  was  '  Blind,' 
did  so  purely  through  pity,  and  would  have  preferred  that  she 
should  play  before  the  homes  of  their  enemies. 

And  yet  one  there  was  who,  lacking  a  '  musical  ear,'  found 
sweetness  in  the  sounds  she  made.  Else,  why  did  he,  after  making 
the  cup  chink  with  his  donations,  always  plant  his  back  against  a 
street  lamp,  and  from  there  drink  in  the  strains  of  '  Grospel  Bells,' 
as  she  sang  to  her  inharmonious  concertina  accompaniment.  There 
was  no  gainsaying  that  Joe  Batten  enjoyed  himself,  for  her  per- 
formance held  him  fast.  And  always  when  it  was  over,  and  her 
little  rough  dog  dived  into  the  Mile  End  crowd,  dragging  'Liza  at 
his  chain-end  by  a  zig-zag  path  homeward,  Joe  looked  glum. 

Generally  he  forced  back  the  lump  which  rose  in  his  throat  at 
these  times  of  silent  parting  with  a  pint  of  '  four  ale,'  quaffed  at 
the  bar  of  the  *  Tub  and  Turtle,'  which  was  the  house  he  '  used.' 

Before  the  days  of  his  enchantment — -for  to  that  did  his 
admiration  of  the  concertina-girl  amount — it  had  been  his  wont 
to  spend  his  nights  and  his  money  at  the  above-named  drink- 
house.  Now  the  upturned  pewter  rarely  reflected  his  guzzling 
visage  till  after  nine;  which  order  of  things,  being  unusual, 
naturally  aroused  the  curiosity  of  his  bar  associates,  and  many 
were  their  speculations  as  to  the  cause  of  his  absence. 

The  offer  of  one  to  '  lay  a  pot  to  'alf  o'  twist '  that  there  was 
a  'donah  in  it,'  found  no  takers,  notwithstanding  its  frequent 
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repetition.  Each  hearer  looked  into  his  own  heart,  and  saw  the 
only  thing  that  could  have  made  him  absent.  Then  all  shook 
their  heads  ominously. 

'  Yus,  I  reckon  'e's  a  goner/  observed  the  layer-of-odds  on  a 
night  when  Joe's  lateness  was  mentioned.  The  others  continued 
the  topic. 

'  Shouldn't  a  thought  it  o'  Joe.' 

'  N'more  should  I.  'E  allus  spoke  so  agin  'em.'  The  '  'em ' 
meant  the  present  clamourers  for  the  suffrage. 

'  It  gits  clean  over  me  'ow  a  bloke  kin  do  it.  Yer  don't  kop 
me  agoin'  barefoot  for  the  priv'lege  of  pervidin'  a  donah  with  a 
decent  pair  o'  trotter-cases.  No  fear  !  'Taint  good  enough  ! ' 

The  man  who  spoke  thus  cynically  was  named  'Arry  Jarman, 
and  posed  as  a  woman-hater.  His  misogyny  dated  back  to  a  day 
when  the  fair-fringed  keeper  of  a  neighbouring  whelk-stall  had 
jilted  him. 

When  Joe  joined  the  group  he  was  pelted  with  satirical 
inquiries,  which  he  did  his  best  to  parry  and  return.  But  he  was 
in  no  mood  for  gaiety.  His  mind  was  filled  with  serious  thoughts, 
all  centred  on  a  common  question,  but  ranged  in  conflict  with 
each  other  as  to  its  settlement.  The  sightless  singer  of  '  Grospel 
Bells '  had  enslaved  him ;  but  though  he  adored  her  as  he  gazed  on 
her  from  his  lamp-post,  he  hesitated  to  break  the  chain  of  silence 
that  confined  his  worship.  Her  affliction  barred  his  path.  How 
could  he  afford,  on  his  costermongering  profits  of  an  uncertain 
something  under  thirty  shillings  a  week,  to  marry  a  blind  woman  ? 
That  was  the  mind-cobweb  that  so  effectually  staunched  the 
cheerfulness  that  welled  up  from  his  naturally  exuberant  heart- 
spring.  That  was  what  rendered  melancholy  the  cries  which,  in 
times  past,  had  cheerily  echoed  daily  throughout  his  barrow 
'  rounds.'  Grloomy  soliloquy  made  longer  now  the  intervals  that 
elapsed  between  his  vocal  advertisements  of  his  merchandise. 

Thus  ran  his  dismal  thoughts — 

'  On'y  to  think  that  the  very  gal  as  'ud  suit  me  dahn  to  the 
grahnd;  the  on'y  one  as  ever  I  keered  a  snap  abaht,  should  be 
rocky  in  the  peepers.  It  ain't  no  use  o'  my  a-pallin'  on  wi'  'er, 
cos  if  ever  I  do  run  in  double  'arness  it  mus'  be  wi'  somebody  as 
kin  keep  the  'ouse  in  fettle  and  do  a  bit  wi'  the  barra.  An'  she's 
blind,  poor  gal.  Ah  !  It's  jest  my  bloomin'  luck.  Hah  ! ' 

But  Joe,  despite  soliloquy  and  sighs,  still  prosecuted  his  silent 
suit.  He  got  to  know  the  times  of  'Liza's  visits,  and  always  then 
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the  lamp-post,  magnet-like,  drew  him  to  itself.  The  utter  un- 
wisdom of  an  alliance  with  a  blind  girl  incessantly  warred  with 
his  regard  for  her,  and  the  conflict  left  him  gloomy  and  despon- 
dent. Yet,  like  a  boy  under  the  influence  of  his  first  cigar,  Joe 
clung  to  that  which  brought  him  nought  but  uneasiness.  He 
tried  to  think  of  'Liza  as  he  thought  of  others  of  her  sex,  and 
failed.  For  all  but  her  appeared  to  him  as  dross,  while  she  was 
more  to  him  than  gold.  Why  he  cared  so  much  for  her  he  could 
not  tell.  She  was  by  no  means  beautiful,  though  in  his  sight  she 
grew  so  with  the  days.  But  though,  as  oft  it  is,  the  cause  of  love 
was  undefmable,  the  love  remained  ;  for  those  subtle  feelings  and 
emotions  which  men  call  love  do  exist  even  in  the  breasts  of 
contermongers. 

Nightly,  as  Joe  listened  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  resistance 
became  more  hopeless.  His  desire  to  be  near  her  was  a  tide  whose 
flow  he  found  impossible  to  stem,  and  one  night,  fiercer  than 
usual,  it  dashed  him  on  the  rocks.  He  spoke  to  her,  asking  if  he 
might  guide  her  home,  and  she  consented.  During  the  twenty 
minutes  that  he  rendered  her  dog  useless  he  spoke  but  little.  The 
conflict  still  went  on  within  him.  Perhaps  she  divined  the  cause 
of  his  silence — a  trembling  arm  and  quick-drawn  breath  tell  much 
even  to  a  poor  concertina-player — for  she,  too,  was  taciturn.  And 
when  they  parted  at  the  mouth  of  the  narrow  tunnel  whose  other 
jaws  gaped  into  the  court-yard  where  she  lived,  there  was  a  tremor 
in  her  parting  tones  as  well  as  in  his. 

For  a  fortnight  he  attended  her  on  her  homeward  walk,  and 
then  at  length  he  uttered  the  thoughts  of  his  heart.  In  blunder- 
ing sentences  he  told  her  the  tale  that  is  ever  new,  though  the 
oldest  in  the  world — that  sweet  prologue  to  the  great  drama  that 
presents  scenes  of  love  and  honour,  and  peace  and  blessing, 
making  the  life  on  earth  so  beautiful  that  it  merges  almost  imper- 
.ceptibly  into  the  glorious  eternal;  and  scenes  of  misery  and 
thraldom,  and  weeping  and  broken  hearts,  oft  shortening  a  dark, 
unhappy  life  by  tragic  death. 

II. 

A  NIGHT  had  passed  since  Joe  had  asked  the  blind  girl  to  be  his. 
'  No,  no,  Joe ;  I  can't  marry  you,'  she  had  said  when  she  had 
become  composed ;  for  on  hearing  his  declaration  she  had  been 
strangely  agitated. 
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*  Can't !  What  do  you  mean,  'Liza  ? '  he  had  asked  in 
amazement,  for  he  thought  she  loved  him.  '  Don't  yer  keer  abaht 
me,  gal?' 

'  Yes,  yes,  Joe  ;  yer  knows  I  do.' 

'  Well,  then,  what's  to  'inder  us  agoin'  to  church  ? ' 

'  I  ain't  good  enough  for  yer,  Joe.     Not  near.' 

'  Gram !     Who  are  yer  a-kiddin'  of  ?  ' 

'  I  ain't  a-kiddin',  Joe.  'Struth  I  ain't.  I  mean  ev'ry  word 
I  say.  I  ain't  good  enough,  reely.  Don't  ask  me  any  more, 
Joe.' 

Naturally,  at  her  strange  demeanour  he  had  expostulated ;  but 
nothing  he  said  could  alter  her  decision,  which  was  firm,  though 
emotionally  expressed.  However,  Joe  would  not  surrender.  With 
dogged  perseverance  he  had  said  he  should  wait  for  her  as  usual 
at  night.  This  had  drawn  from  her  a  protest  not  to  do  so,  but  to 
go,  forget  her,  *  an' — an'  find  some — other  gal,'  which  latter  behest 
was  concluded  with  a  sob. 

But  he  was  as  firm  as  she,  and  his  parting  words  repeated  his 
intention  to  be  with  her  on  the  morrow. 

He  sought  his  post  duly,  but  she  remained  away.  For  three 
nights  he  kept  watch,  each  night  more  sadly  than  that  before ; 
yet  she  for  whom  he  waited  came  not  near.  Then  he  betook  him- 
self to  the  court  whither  he  had  often  guided  her.  But  here  news 
awaited  him  that  greatly  increased  his  misery — she  had  left  her 
lodging  there. 

'  When  did  she  go,  marm  ? '  he  asked  the  landlady. 

'  Two  days  ago.     She  took  'er  little  dog  and  other  things.' 

'  An'  don't  yer  know  where  she's  gone  to  ? ' 

*  No.  Dunno  in  the  least.  I've  'eard  'er  say  as  'ow  she  knew 
somebody  down  Lime'us'  way,  so  p'raps  she's  gone  down  there. 
But  I  couldn't  say  fer  sure.' 

1  Thenk  yer,  marm.     Good-night.' 

Joe's  heart  was  heavy,  and  he  trembled  with  uneasiness.  He 
knew  what  a  vain  thing  it  was  to  seek  her  with  no  more  definite 
information  of  her  whereabouts  than  '  down  Lime'us'  way.'  But 
he  was  terribly  apprehensive  on  her  account.  Why  would  she  not 
have  him  though  she  loved  him  ?  Why  had  she  gone  away  ? 
Where  had  she  gone  to  ?  What  might  be  her  fate  ?  These  and 
other  questions  harassed  him  and  sent  him  on  his  quest ;  for  he 
felt  that  unless  he  sought  her  he  would  go  crazy.  It  was  Saturday, 
so  she  would  probably  be  in  some  market  street.  Salmon's  Lane 
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was  a  likely  place,  so  there  lie  sought  her.  He  sought  until  his 
limbs  were  weary  and  his  heart  was  sick.  Up  and  down  the 
crowded,  bustling  thoroughfare  he  went,  his  thoughts  intent  on 
the  blind  girl,  until  he  could  no  longer  bear  the  hissing  glare  of 
the  naphtha-lamps  and  the  cries  of  the  shop-  and  stall-keepers. 
They  seemed  in  their  cheerful  activity  to  mock  his  misery,  and 
the  thought  drove  him  from  the  noise  and  light,  seeking  quiet 
darkness.  He  paid  no  heed  of  the  streets  he  trod.  He  noticed 
nothing  till  the  whirling  rattle  of  windlasses  and  the  screeching 
swing  of  a  crane  told  him  that  he  was  among  the  docks.  For  a 
minute  he  watched  the  night-workers  loading  a  vessel  that  was  to 
sail  on  the  morrow  ;  but  these,  too,  seemed  to  mock  him  and  drove 
him  onward. 

On  and  on  he  went,  over  bridges  and  along  dock  roads  (unfre- 
quented at  night  save  by  an  occasional  homeless  wanderer),  until 
presently  he  emerged  into  an  open  space  with  but  an  iron  railing 
between  him  and  the  dreary  Thames.  He  leant  against  the 
railing  and  gazed  up  the  broad  black  river,  with  its  blacker  barges 
looming  grimly  out  like  the  coffins  of  a  race  of  ogres,  and  whose 
red  and  white  glassed  lanterns  shed  streaks  of  ghastly  light  across 
the  bleak  water. 

Long  the  lovelorn  man  stood  contemplating  vacantly  the 
sullen  scene,  and  heeding  not  the  water-drops  with  which  the 
breeze  flecked  his  face.  He  was  drowsy — so  drowsy  that  he  noticed 
not  that  he  was  numbed  ;  so  drowsy  that  he  might  have  slept  but 
that  three  words  incessantly  probed  his  brain :  *  Where  is  she  ? 
Where  is  she  ? ' 

The  horn  of  an  approaching  tug-boat  at  length  roused  his  tired 
senses  with  its  melancholy  hoot,  and,  as  it  were,  flashed  his 
troubles  before  his  mental  vision  in  stronger  colours.  A  thrill,  briel 
but  terrible,  robbed  him  of  mind-control,  and,  save  for  the  railing, 
the  dark  waters  would  have  engulfed  his  body  and  stifled  his 
troubles  in  their  turbid  depths.  But  the  mad  impulse  that  made 
him  first  draw  back  and  then  rush  forward,  brought  him  into 
heavy  contact  with  the  iron  barrier,  and  he  was  felled  by  the 
concussion.  The  blow  drove  the  frenzy  from  his  brain,  and  he 
arose  with  a  scared  remembrance  of  his  crazy  action.  He  hurried 
aw;iy,  his  face  toward  the  ground  and  his  body  shaking  con- 
vulsively at  the  awful  recollection. 

When  a  rich  man  loves  and  is  not  loved,  he  girds  up  his  loins 
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and  gets  him  to  a  strange  land,  there  to  fill  up  with  new  scenes 
and  thoughts  the  void  that  has  been  made  in  his  life. 

A  poor  man,  suffering  under  the  same  heartrending  expe- 
riences, but  without  the  allaying  means  that  appertain  unto  his 
wealthy  brother,  seeks  out  a  less  costly  method  of  deadening  the 
torturing  thoughts  of  unrequited  love.  And  so  it  came  to  pass 
that  Joe,  after  more  days  and  nights  of  fruitless  search,  flew  to  the 
drink.  Such  is  the  depraved  taste  of  some  who  look  like  men, 
that,  no  sooner  had  he  by  his  excesses  lowered  himself  from  human 
station  to  a  condition  below  bestial,  than  his  associates  hailed  him 
as  '  a  jolly  good  fellow '  and  a  credit  to  his  kind. 

During  the  month  of  dissipation  which  ensued,  Joe  gave  but 
few  thoughts  to  her  who  had,  by  her  unaccountable  disappearance, 
brought  him  to  such  a  pass  ;  and  even  when  his  drink-inflamed 
brain  cooled  down  sufficiently  to^  contemplate  the  brief  period  of 
his  life  which  she  had  made  bright,  the  recollection  only  served  as 
a  spur  to  goad  him  on  in  his  wild  course.  But  a  man  with  nought 
but  drink  to  guide  him  soon  finds  himself  on  dangerous  ground. 
The  truth  of  this  was  exemplified  in  Joe. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  one  night,  and  a  little  crowd  of  men 
were  outside  the  '  Tub  and  Turtle '  adieuing  each  other  in  thick 
tones. 

They  were  men  who  owned  brains  slightly  more  sensitive  than 
those  who  remained  inside ;  and  the  landlord,  whose  ideas  of  law 
and  order  were  in  strict  accord  with  those  of  his  country's  legisla- 
tors, had  indignantly  ejected  them  as  unworthy  of  remaining  in 
the  company  of  respectable  gentlemen  whom  no  amount  of  drink 
could  affect. 

Joe  Batten  and  'Any  Jarman  were  there,  with  more  in  them 
than  their  legs  could  perpendicularly  sustain.  'Arry,  the  less 
drunk  of  the  two,  was  ready  to  go,  but  waited  for  Joe.  The  latter, 
still  thirsty,  was  gazing  at  the  potman-guarded  door  of  the  tavern. 
'Arry  clutched  his  arm. 

*  Come  on,  Joe,'  he  said.  '  You're  pretty  well  loaded  up  fer 
to-night.' 

'  Le'  go  my  arm.     I'  all  ri','  Joe  commanded. 

'  I  know  that,  Joe ;  but  le's  cut  'ome  an'  gi'  the  fleas  a  feed/ 
the  other  said  coaxingly. 

'  Well,  le'  go  my  arm  then.     Le'  go,  j'ear  ! ' 

'Arry  knew  his  man  and  quitted  his  hold.  Although  the 
enemy  Joe  had  put  into  his  mouth  had  not  actually  stolen  away 
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his  brains — as  Michael  Cassio  bewailed  it  had  his — it  had,  as  it  were, 
jumbled  them  up  in  a  heap  ready  for  removal  at  a  convenient 
time.  Without  their  control,  Joe's  attempt  to  cross  a  thickly 
vehicled  road  was  immethodical.  He  blundered  about  till  he  got 
on  the  dark  side  of  a  hansom,  and  was  beneath  the  wheel  before 
he  found  it  out. 

}Arry,  who  had  been  walking  behind,  was  struck  momentarily 
dumb  at  the  scene.  He  gazed  helplessly,  trembling  violently  the 
while,  at  his  injured  companion,  while  some  of  the  crowd  procured 
a  packing-case  lid  for  use  as  a  stretcher. 

The  London  Hospital  was  close  by,  and  thither  the  rough 
carriers  bore  the  groaning  man — bore  him  gently  and  pityingly, 
for  their  hearts  were  soft  though  their  lives  were  hard. 

'Arry,  partially  sobered  by  the  shock,  walked  behind,  plaintively 
whining  like  a  whipped  dog.  An  inquiry  of  .what  was  the  matter 
from  a  poorly  clad  woman  made  him  find  his  speech. 

'  They  run  over  'is  two  poor  legs,  they  did/  he  wailed 
piteously. 

*  Who  is  he  ? '  she  asked. 

'  Poor  old  Joe  Batten.     'Is  two  poor  legs  is  all  a-bleedinY 

It  might  have  been  the  mere  mention  of  blood  (which  in  this 
case  did  not  exist)  that  forced  up  from  her  woman's  heart  a  cry  of 
agony  impossible  to  describe.  But  surely  it  was  more  than  that 
that  sent  her  after  the  injured  man  with  the  speed  of  a  mother  to 
the  side  of  a  suffering  child. 

Her  anxiety  to  see  the  man  was  vain,  however.  The  curious 
crowd  who  followed  the  bearers  was  too  thick  to  penetrate.  The 
hospital  gates  opened  and  closed  on  the  latest  patient,  of  whom 
the  woman  caught  but  a  brief  glance  through  the  railings — a 
glance  at  a  white  face  drawn  with  anguish ;  the  sight  of  which 
filled  her  with  sorrow  and  remorse,  and  haunted  her  so  perpetually 
that  sleep  came  not  to  her  all  that  weary  night  through. 

In  the  accident  ward  of  the  hospital  on  a  certain  visiting-day, 
that  poorly  clad  woman  was  seated  at  the  bedside  of  number 
Q  106. 

'  I  don't  mind,  'Liza,  now  you've  come  back.  I'd  rather  a 
lost  my  legs,  let  alone  'avin'  'em  bruised,  than  a  lost  you,'  he 
said. 

'  Oh,  Joey  dear,  do  yer  love  me  now  a'ter  you've  fahnd  aht 
'ow  I've  deceived  yer  ?  ' 
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1  Love  yer,  my  lovey  ?  Why,  I'm  on'y  too  glad  that  yer  ain't 
blind !  What  made  yer  do  a  guy  ?  Did  yer  think  as  'ow  I  should 
a  guv  yer  up  'cos  yer  could  see  ? ' 

'  I  thought,  Joe,  that  yer  on'y  liked  me  aht  o'  pity-like.  I 
used  to  see  yer  put  money  in  my  cup  ev'ry  night,  an'  then  stan' 
a-listenin'  an'  a-lookin'  at  me  fond-like,  an'  it  made  my  'eart  ache 
to  think  as  'ow  I  was  all  along  deceivin'  yer.  An'  then  when — 
when  yer  spoke  out  at  last,  I  couldn't  a-bear  it  any  longer.  I  was 
afeard  to  tell  yer  I  could  see,  'cos  I  thought  it  'ud  turn  yer  agen 
me ;  so  I  went  away  and  guv  up  singin',  an'  went  to  work  at  the 
rope  factory.  It  ain't  sich  a  payin'  job,  but  it  makes  me  'appier, 
'cos  I  knows  I  ain't  a-deceivin'  o'  nobody.' 

'  What  a  funny  gal,  to  be  so  partickler-like ! — but  I'm  glad  on 
it,  'Liza.  Gawd  bless  yer  !  Grawd  bless  yer ! ' 
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THE    PIONEERS. 

1  FOOLS  only  wander  from  the  broad  highway.' 
So  spake  the  multitude  whose  beaten  track 
Some  lone  soul's  patient  labour,  ages  back, 

Hewed  from  the  living  rock  that  therein  they — 

The  children's  children — might  walk  free  to-day ; 
Some  poor  unhonoured  sage  with  brain  on  rack 
And  heart  on  fire,  thro'  nights  that  slumber  lack 

Hearing  strange  voices  that  he  must  obey. 


Heavily  burdened,  on  from  steep  to  steep, 
To  far-off  wisdom  the  slow  centuries  creep ; 
Yet  shall  be  reached  that  ultimate  table-land 
Where,  high  above  the  creeds,  all  men  shall  stand, 
And  clear  discern — that  over  them  doth  sweep, 
And  their  wild  earth,  the  Shadow  of  a  Hand. 
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THOSE  who  have  hunted  for  orchids  on  the  English  chalk  downs 
will  remember  how  fascinating  is  the  search  for  these  little  gems 
of  the  floral  world.  Not  only  are  the  plants  themselves  interest- 
ing, but  the  valleys  abounding  with  clear  springs,  the  turfy  slopes 
and  breezy  downs,  all  combine  to  enhance  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
collector  and  make  him  feel  that  all  nature  is  lovely.  In 
Demerara  the  same  result  is  produced  by  an  entirely  different 
scene.  The  coast  is  flat,  and  where  sand-reefs  mark  out  the  shore 
of  some  past  age  they  are  covered  with  dense  forest  or  scrubby 
bushes,  which  confine  the  area  of  observation  to  a  few  yards.  Yet 
within  this  little  space  there  may  be  hundreds  of  species  of  trees, 
the  limbs  of  each  more  or  less  occupied  by  epiphytal  orchids  and 
other  plants,  all  compelling  attention  by  exquisite  forms  and 
wonderful  contrivances  of  root,  leaf,  and  flower. 

The  dense  forest  is  too  dark  for  orchids,  but  on  its  edge  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  creeks  they  are  often  very  plentiful.  To 
procure  a  few  plants  for  our  gardens  a  party  was  formed  early  in 
the  year,  and  one  fine  morning  found  us  paddling  on  the  dark 
waters  of  a  tributary  of  the  Demerara  river. 

Passing  thickets  of  mangroves  and  low  thorny  bushes,  we  wind 
in  and  out  among  the  forest  trees  which  tower  above  us  on  either 
hand.  The  first  round  of  seasons  for  the  year  has  just  com- 
menced, and  many  trees  are  dropping  their  leaves  as  the  new  buds 
begin  to  appear.  A  few  here  and  there  are  coloured,  but  the 
autumn  tints  of  temperate  climates  are  almost  wanting.  The 
change  is  so  sudden  that  they  have  no  time  to  put  on  the  warm 
yellows,  browns,  and  crimsons  of  deciduous  trees.  The  forest  giant 
dares  not  remain  bare  for  any  length  of  time  for  fear  his  neigh- 
bours should  extend  themselves  over  him,  os-'that  the  thousand 
seeds  lying  dormant  about  his  roots  should  raise  an  army  of  rivals. 
He  must  therefore  work  hard  and  let  his  autumn  be  followed 
immediately  by  his  spring.  He  has  no  winter — no  time  of  rest — 
but  must  work  on  all  the  year  round,  commencing  a  new  task 
before  the  first  is  completed.  The  tree  before  us  is  almost  bare — 
to-morrow  it  will  have  new  leaves — next  week  its  flowers  will  open — 
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then  will  come  a  longer  period  for  ripening  the  fruit  which  ends 
in  August,  and  after  that  the  second  round  that  terminates  at  this 
time,  next  year. 

To  make  up  for  the  loss  of  autumn  tints  we  have  a  wealth  of 
more  delicate  shades  in  the  opening  leaf-buds,  which  change 
hourly  as  they  feel  the  sun's  influence.  For  several  weeks 
showers  have  been  falling  after  a  three  months'  drought,  and  now 
almost  every  tree  is  covered  with  new  shoots,  and  these  with  limp 
foliage  above  the  more  rigid  leaves  of  the  last  season.  Almost 
every  colour  except  blue  is  represented,  and  the  number  of  shades 
would  puzzle  the  trained  eye  of  an  artist.  Some  are  almost  white 
or  soft  cream,  others  tinted  with  rose,  a  third  class  olive  or  almost 
yellow,  and  a  fourth  ruddy  crimson.  Here  and  there  a  tree  is 
almost  leafless  but  covered  with  flowers.  The  etabally  and  one 
of  the  Leguminosse  are  decked  with  golden  spikes,  around  which 
thousands  of  yellow  butterflies  are  hovering,  while  great  scram- 
bling bignonias  and  dipladenias  hang  far  above  our  heads  and 
invite  resplendent  humming-birds  to  explore  their  glorious 
blossoms.  Near  at  hand  a  leafless  mimosa,  its  branches  covered 
with  brush-like  flowers,  is  the  centre  of  attraction  to  swarms  of 
bees,  which  compel  our  attention  by  the  noise  and  bustle  they  are 
making.  But  where  are  the  orchids  ?  Only  a  trained  eye  can 
discern  them,  even  now,  when  the  foliage  is  less  dense  than  at  a 
later  period.  Our  amateur  collector  can  see  nothing  more  than  a 
confused  tangle  of  bushes  and  tree  trunks,  festooned  with  bush- 
ropes.  Even  when  his  attention  is  called  to  an  orchid  perched  in 
one  of  the  upper  forks,  he  vainly  attempts  to  make  it  out.  He  tells 
the  negro  boatmen  to  stop  paddling  and  '  back  water,'  but  they 
only  wonder  what  the  fi  buccras '  are  '  humbugging '  them  for  and 
still  go  on.  As  these  plants  are  not  very  good  and  are  decidedly 
hard  to  obtain,  we  let  the  men  have  their  way  and  go  on. 

Presently  however,  a  fine  Oncidium  altissimum  catches  our 
eyes,  and,  wishing  to  procure  such  a  handsome  plant,  the  bateau 
is  headed  for  the  shore  and  we  get  out.  On  the  fork  of  a  tree  a 
few  feet  above  our  heads  is  perched  one  of  the  largest  orchids  we 
have  ever  seen.  A  mass  of  aerial  roots,  bulbs  and  leaves,  four 
feet  through,  is  surmounted  by  a  score  of  long  whip-like  flower- 
stems  standing  up  ten  feet  beyond  the  leaves  and  gracefully 
arching  over.  The  numerous  butterfly-like  yellow  flowers  per- 
fume the  air  for  some  distance,  and  our  collector  goes  into  ecstasies 
at  the  sight. 
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'  Now,  Adonis  Christmas,  let  us  see  you  get  that  plant. 
Don't  break  it,  or  rub  off  the  flowers  against  those  bush-ropes.' 

The  negro  takes  his  cutlass  and  begins  chopping  away  at  some 
of  the  vines  which  hang  in  front,  and  presently  is  clasping  the 
tree  on  a  level  with  the  orchid.  We  see  him  tug  once  at  the 
plant  and  then  slide  down  the  tree  rubbing  his  hands  and  swearing 
loudly. 

'  What  is  the  matter  ?  Why  don't  you  get  the  plant  ? '  says 
the  collector. 

4  Too  much  antses — bite  too  bad,'  replies  he,  with  an  injured 
look,  as  he  rubs  his  shining  black  skin. 

*  Oh,  but  we  must  get  it,  and  if  the  negroes  are  afraid  I'll  go 
up  myself,'  cries  our  friend. 

Up  he  climbs,  and  is  down  again  much  faster  than  the  negro. 
Standing  on  the  bank  he  quickly  strips  off  his  coat  and  picks  the 
great  black  ants  from  his  neck  and  hands,  rubs  the  sore  places, 
grumbling,  and  sorely  discomfited.  Looking  up,  we  see  the  plant 
almost  black  with  insects,  which  had  evidently  put  themselves  in 
battle  array,  and  were  prepared  to  fight  for  their  home  among  the 
roots  of  the  orchid. 

Not  yet  vanquished,  our  collector  cuts  a  long  bamboo  from  a 
clump  growing  close  by,  and  somewhat  viciously  commences  to 
loosen  the  orchid  from  its  perch  by  poking  at  it  from  below.  But 
it  is  so  interlaced  with  bush-ropes  that  nothing  can  be  done  with- 
out breaking  the  plant  in  pieces,  which  of  course  will  spoil  it  as  a 
fine  specimen.  Then  the  ants  began  to  swarm  down  the  stick, 
and  presently  a  few  bites  on  the  hand  make  our  friend  drop  it  into 
the  stream. 

Reluctantly  we  are  at  last  obliged  to  leave  it  alone,  and  pro- 
ceed onwards,  hoping  for  better  luck  with  the  next  plant.  Paddling 
along,  we  think  of  this  wonderful  contrivance  of  nature  to  protect 
the  orchid  from  noxious  insects,  and  even,  as  in  our  case,  from 
human  despoilers.  Can  it  be  possible  that  the  ants  simply  find  a 
congenial  home  among  the  mass  of  aerial  roots  and  are  prepared 
to  defend  it  to  the  last?  or  does  not  the  plant  itself  invite  them, 
and  also  take  its  part  in  the  work  ?  The  mutual  advantage  is  so 
obvious  that  we  can  hardly  conceive  it  as  the  work  of  either  one 
or  the  other  alone,  but  of  both  combined. 

Farther  on  we  pass  under  many  a  fine  plant  of  the  same  species, 
their  panicles  arching  gracefully  over,  and  their  butterfly-like 
flowers  most  temptingly  displayed.  However,  they  are  almost 
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inaccessible,  and  we  have  to  be  content  with  admiring  them  from 
below.  At  last  we  come  on  one  which  can  be  reached  from  the 
bateau,  and  after  chopping  away  its  support  and  allowing  it  to 
soak  in  the  stream  to  get  rid  of  the  ants,  it  is  stowed  away  under 
the  seats  in  the  best  manner  possible,  our  collector  continually 
keeping  his  eyes  on  the  long  flower-stems,  and  warning  the  boat- 
men not  to  crush  them  with  their  heels. 

Now  we  come  upon  reaches  where  trees  lean  almost  across  the 
creek,  and  bush-ropes  festoon  them  on  either  hand.  Here  Brassias, 
Gongoras,  Stanhopeas,  and  a  wealth  of  small  species  are  procured 
without  much  difficulty.  Of  these  only  the  Gongoras  provide 
themselves  with  ant  garrisons,  and  have  to  be  dipped  to  prevent 
our  bateau  becoming  alive  with  these  troublesome  insects.  It  is  the 
season  for  flowers.  After  the  ripening  of  a  long  drought,  the 
orchids  produce  their  handsome  and  delicate  blossoms  on  every 
hand,  wherever  sufficient  light  is  obtainable.  The  flower-stems  of 
the  Brassias  curye  gracefully  outwards  with  a  double  row  of  prim- 
rose blossoms  like  a  little  procession  of  moths  ;  the  Gongora  hangs 
its  crimson  grasshoppers  on  limp  pendulous  strings ;  the  Stan- 
hopea  eburnea  (called  lady's  slipper)  pushes  two  or  three  large 
ivory-white  flowers  from  below  the  leaves.  Then  there  are  the 
Epidendrums  and  Brassavolas,  which  are  so  plentiful  that  the  bateau 
could  be  loaded  with  these  alone.  Like  children,  we  gather  the 
first  we  come  to,  and  often  throw  them  away  a  little  later  .to  make 
room  for  finer  plants.  Already  our  small  craft  begins  to  get 
crowded,  and  the  boatmen  are  continually  putting  their  feet  on 
some  of  the  choicest  specimens  in  spite  of  the  cautions  and  warn- 
ings of  our  collector. 

But  even  now  we  do  not  find  orchid  collecting  so  very  easy. 
Many  a  fine  plant  has  to  be  left  on  account  of  its  inaccessible 
position.  Then,  again,  nests  of  the  maribunta  (the  wasp  of 
Guiana)  often  hang  dangerously  near  to  a  coveted  specimen,  and 
warn  off  intruders.  Sometimes  these  are  not  seen  until  the  little 
innects  are  buzzing  about  our  ears,  and  then  there  is  nothing  left 
but  to  get  off  as  soon  as  possible.  A  nest  which  hangs  in  front  of 
a  fine  Brassia,  and  effectually  bars  the  way,  is  blown  to  bits  by  the 
gun  of  one  of  our  party ;  then  we  secure  the  plant  and  paddle  on 
before  the  homeless  ones  find  out  what  is  the  matter.  Sometimes 
lizards  scamper  away  as  a  plant  is  grasped,  and  once  a  harmless 
snake  glided  across  the  hand  of  one  of  the  negroes,  making  him 
cry  out  with  fright.  Another  time  a  snake  fell  into  the  bateau, 
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and  made  us  all  get  out  of  its  way  until  we  found  it  was  neither 
the  dreaded  labaria  or  rattler. 

Our  delays  are  so  numerous  that  the  boatmen  begin  to  grumble. 
They  cannot  understand  what  the  '  buccras  '  want  with  the  '  parrer- 
sites,'  filling  up  the  bateau  and  interfering  with  their  comfort  and 
movements.  It  is  a  long  distance  to  our  camping-ground,  and 
night  is  coming  on.  Here  all  is  swamp  ;  there  is  not  a  dry  spot 
for  a  dozen  miles.  We  are  therefore  obliged  to  push  on  and  leave 
the  orchids  alone  for  the  present.  Night  soon  comes,  and  although 
the  moon  helps  us  a  little  as  we  come  into  the  open  savannah,  it- 
is  too  far  from  full  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  channel.  In 
places  the  white  water-lilies  almost  choke  the  stream,  reflecting 
the  few  rays  of  moonlight  from  their  ivory  petals.  For  miles  on 
either  side  there  is  a  wide  lake,  more  or  less  choked  with  vegeta- 
tion, only  here  and  there  broken  by  a  few  stunted  shrubs  or  low 
trees  which  grow  on  the  banks  of  the  creek.  By  their  aid  we  can 
generally  find  our  way,  but  on  several  occasions  are  obliged  to  turn 
back  after  taking  the  wrong  side.  Now  we  get  lost  in  the  swamp, 
and  the  bateau  is  brought  to  a  standstill  by  hummocks,  the  boat- 
men declaring  they  will  lie  down  where  they  are  and  go  no  further. 
However,  we  manage  at  last  to  make  them  back  out,  and  after  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  again  find  ourselves  in  the  stream.  Finally, 
after  a  long  spell  of  paddling,  we  arrive  at  our  destination,  put  up 
our  tarpaulin,  light  a  fire,  and,  after  a  good  supper,  lounge  in  our 
hammocks  until,  tired  and  weary,  all  drop  off  to  sleep. 

In  the  small  hours  of  the  morning  we  wake  with  a  rattling  din 
in  our  ears,  and  recognise  at  once  that  a  tropical  downpour  of  rain 
is  coming.  In  a  few  moments  it  is  upon  us,  and  presently  some 
water  begins  to  drip  into  our  hammocks.  Owing  to  the  darkness 
the  tent  was  not  drawn  sufficiently  tight,  and  the  slope  was  also 
too  little,  so  that  it  bulges  with  pools  of  water,  which  first  drip 
through  and  then  run  down  on  us  in  streams.  Then  the  hammock - 
ropes,  which  stretch  from  tree  to  tree,  provide  channels  down 
which  the  rain  percolates  and  soaks  them  at  both  ends.  All  are 
awake,  feeling  chilly  and  comfortless  in  the  absence  of  the  fire, 
which  has  been  put  out  by  the  rain.  Opening  our  umbrellas,  we 
crouch  down  in  the  driest  spots  and  try  to  kindle  a  fire.  Adonis 
goes  out  in  the  rain  stark  naked  to  find  a  few  great  logs,  as  the 
smaller  brushwood  is  all  soaked.  After  a  lot  of  trouble  we  manage 
to  get  some  pieces  to  kindle,  and  are  soon  enlivened  by  coffee  and 
our  pipes. 
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The  rain  still  pours  down,  finding  its  way  almost  to  our  feet  in 
little  brooks  which  spread  out  into  pools,  leaving  only  a  few  inches 
here  and  there  free  from  water.  Outside  all  is  dark,  but  the  noise 
of  the  million  great  drops  dashing  on  the  canopy  of  foliage  above 
our  heads  is  almost  deafening.  At  last  the  sun  rises  in  all  his 
glory  ;  the  rain  is  over,  and  we  can  move  our  cramped  limbs.  At 
tbe  landing  the  bateau  is  half  filled  with  water,  and  has  to  be 
baled  out  and  mopped  before  we  can  use  it.  On  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  creek  and  behind  us  rises  the  trackless  forest  with 
its  wonderful  trees,  palms,  and  bush-ropes.  Every  bush  alongside 
the  stream  is  loaded  with  water  ready  to  deluge  the  unwary  at  the 
slightest  touch.  One  great  leaf  of  a  Maranta  alone  is  enough  to 
soak  the  sleeve  that  brushes  against  it,  and  any  attempt  to  push 
through  the  dense  assemblage  of  these  plants  means  a  thorough 
wetting  in  a  few  minutes. 

Leaving,  therefore,  our  excursions  into  the  forest  for  a  few 
hours,  we  take  to  the  bateau,  and  proceed  along  the  banks  of  the 
creek  searching  for  those  orchids  which  do  not  grow  in  its  lower 
reaches.  Thousands  of  Brassavola  angustata  and  Epidendrum 
nocturnum  decorate  the  trunks  on  either  hand,  their  numbers 
making  up  for  lack  of  individual  grandeur.  They  are  very  pretty, 
with  their  white  flowers  arching  over  in  great  clusters,  but  our 
orchid  hunter  thinks  little  of  them.  Here  and  there  a  Bifrenaria 
or  Catasetum  is  seen,  and  one  of  the  former  gives  us  some  trouble 
to  procure.  It  is  attached  to  the  stem  of  a  small  palm  (Bactris), 
which  grows  in  clumps  and  is  so  thickly  set  with  needle-like  spines 
as  to  be  almost  unapproachable.  It  is  a  veritable  '  touch-me-not,' 
and  it  is  only  by  a  most  careful  chopping  with  the  cutlass  and 
lifting  up  with  a  stick  that  at  last  we  get  the  orchid  aboard. 

Again  moving  onward  we  come  to  a  narrow  fringing  line  of 
trees,  behind  which  is  a  pretty  savannah.  With  light  on  both 
sides  this  little  natural  plantation  forms  a  congenial  home  for 
Zygopetalum  rostratum.  Extending  up  the  trunks  for  several 
feet,  at  intervals  pushing  out  a  bunch  of  leaves  and  one  or  two 
flower  stems,  these  orchids  prevent  that  bareness  which  is  so 
conspicuous  generally  in  the  dense  forest.  Their  fine  waxy-white 
flowers,  tinged  with  crimson  and  striped  with  violet,  alone  reward 
us  for  our  toilsome  journey.  At  first  we  are  so  greedy  that  every 
plant  is  collected,  but  as  one  fine  specimen  after  another  comes 
into  view  it  is  seen  that  our  bateau  cannot  hold  half  of  them,  so 
we  have  to  be  content  with  a  few  of  the  best. 

4—2 
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Paddling  a  little  farther  we  come  into  an  open  savannah,  where 
the  monotony  of  tall  sedges  is  broken  here  and  there  by  clumps 
and  single  specimens  of  the  beautiful  eta  palm  (Mauritia  flexuosa). 
From  below  the  crowns  of  some  of  these  kings  of  the  swamp 
depend  bunches  of  green  streamers  which  are  soon  recognised  as 
the  leaves  of  Catasetum  longifolium.  Of  course  we  want  a  few 
of  these  for  our  collection,  and  notwithstanding  the  protests  of  the 
boatmen  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  reach  the  trees,  we  resolve 
to  try. 

The  first  tree  grows  in  the  midst  of  a  dense  jungle  of  razor 
grass  with  a  few  shrubs,  and  can  be  seen  very  well  from  the 
creek.  The  ground  is  oozy  but  not  covered  with  water,  so  we 
think  it  will  be  comparatively  easy  to  get  to  the  eta  as  it  is  only 
a  hundred  yards  away.  Landing  therefore  with  Adonis,  one  of 
the  party  pushes  his  way  into  the  dense  thicket  in  what  he  sup- 
poses to  be  the  right  direction.  The  grasses  and  sedges  are  far 
above  his  head  and  he  can  see  nothing,  while  the  work  of  pushing 
through  is  most  arduous.  He  dares  not  face  the  razor  grass,  but 
elbows  himself  along  sideways,  sometimes  turning  his  back  and 
bearing  down  everything  before  him  by  main  force  and  weight. 
Soon  he  loses  sight  of  the  bateau  and  cannot  see  the  palm,  but 
still  blunders  on  in  the  deep  trench.  Now  he  has  gone  far  enough 
to  reach  the  tree,  but  where  is  it  ?  He  changes  his  direction  and 
pushes  along  for  a  few  yards,  first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the 
left,  but  finds  nothing.  How  hot  it  is  !  The  perspiration  literally 
pours  down  his  forehead,  and  even  the  negro  begins  to  complain. 
At  last  he  gives  it  up  as  a  bad  job  and  slowly  returns  to  the  bateau, 
finding  his  way  easily  on  account  of  the  displacement  made  in 
entering. 

Where  are  the  orchids  ?  say  we  as  our  friend  comes  out  looking 
crestfallen.  On  hearing  that  he  cannot  find  the  tree  some  of 
us  begin  to  think  we  might  do  better.  By  standing  up  in  the 
bateau  it  can  be  easily  seen,  so  another  of  the  party  takes  its 
bearings  very  carefully  and  says  he  will  get  to  it  by  compass. 
He  is  soon  at  work  making  a  new  track,  but  after  a  much  longer 
time  than  that  spent  in  the  first  attempt  is  obliged  to  return 
unsuccessful.  The  compass  was  almost  useless,  as  a  very  slight 
deviation  from  the  line,  which  under  the  circumstances  was  un- 
avoidable, led  him  away  to  one  side. 

By  persevering  we  might  probably  have  got  to  it  at  last,  but 
having  already  waited  long  enough  in  the  place  without  any 
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shelter  from  the  burning  sun,  we  proceed  onwards.  Now  the  swamp 
becomes  more  open,  and  yonder  is  another  eta  with  the  charac- 
teristic streamers  of  the  orchid  waving  in  the  breeze.  At  first  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  paddle  near  enough,  but  even  by  the  help  of 
the  negro  boatmen,  who  get  out  and  push  us  over  the  hummocks, 
we  come  to  a  standstill  at  some  distance  away.  However,  there 
is  no  question  as  to  finding  it  this  time,  and  Adonis  steps  over- 
board, slipping  into  mud,  slime,  and  water,  up  to  his  middle, 
and  sprawling  flat  in  the  water  as  he  makes  his  first  move.  Two 
white  men  of  the  party  follow,  steadying  themselves  as  best  they 
can  with  the  help  of  paddles.  At  first  they  wished  to  undress, 
but  on  account  of  the  razor-grass  this  idea  was  abandoned. 

Splashing,  sprawling,  slipping,  and  cutting  their  hands  as  they 
instinctively  take  hold  of  the  sedge  to  save  themselves,  they  at 
last  arrive  under  the  palm.  Thirty  feet  above  their  heads  are  the 
large  pseudo-bulbs,  orange-scarlet  flowers,  and  pendulous  leaves  of 
the  coveted  Catasetum.  How  are  they  to  get  it  ?  Adonis  climbs, 
and  after  several  slips  on  account  of  his  slimy  condition,  gets  near 
enough  to  grasp  the  orchid.  Suddenly  he  comes  down  with  a  run 
holding  a  broken  pseudo-bulb  in  his  hand  and  crying,  '  A  wood- 
sluve !  A  wood- slave ! '  Of  course  he  got  a  scolding,  first  for 
getting  frightened  at  a  harmless  lizard,  and  then  for  breaking  the 
plant.  However,  there  were  several  Catasetums  on  the  tree,  and 
it  is  determined  that  they  must  be  obtained  somehow. 

Procuring  an  axe  from  the  bateau  Adonis  is  soon  at  work  chop- 
ping at  the  palm  trunk,  his  blows  resounding  almost  as  if  they  were 
striking  an  iron  bar.  At  first  little  impression  is  made,  but  as 
the  soft  inner  part  of  the  trunk  is  reached  every  cut  tells.  Pre- 
sently with  a  crash  the  great  palm  falls  into  the  water,  splashing 
us  all  over  with  mud  and  slime.  Now  for  the  orchids.  Adonis 
cannot  be  trusted  to  remove  them  carefully,  so  the  white  men 
plunge  their  arms  down  into  the  water  and  feel  for  the  pseudo- 
bulbs.  After  groping  among  the  old  leaf- stalks  half  a  dozen  good 
plants  are  obtained,  one  or  two  of  them  with  fine  spikes  of  flowers. 
In  feeling  for  the  orchids  the  collectors  get  covered  with  ants,  and 
one  of  them  has  several  of  those  large  hairy  spiders  called  taran- 
tulas crawling  about  his  neck.  Fortunately  they  are  brushed  off 
before  they  have  inflicted  any  of  those  venomous  nips  which  are 
reported  to  be  almost  dangerous.  The  spoils  are  brought  to  the 
bateau  and  we  proceed  back  to  camp  well  pleased  with  the  morr- 
ing's  work. 
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After  breakfast  we  try  to  walk  along  the  bank  of  the  creek, 
but  find  it  impossible  to  go  far  on  account  of  the  dense  jungle. 
In  the  forest  aback  of  our  camp  progress  is  comparatively  easy, 
but  there  are  no  orchids  to  be  obtained  here.  Far  up  in  the  tree- 
tops  one  or  two  may  be  seen,  but  they  are  practically  unattainable, 
so  it  is  useless  thinking  about  them  although  we  are  desirous  of 
getting  a  few  specimens  of  the  thick-leaved  Oncidium  Lanceanum. 
Even  Adonis,  who  professes  to  be  a  good  climber,  has  to  admit 
that  they  are  beyond  his  reach. 

In  the  afternoon  we  again  start  up  the  creek.  After  an  hour's 
paddling  the  stream  narrows  more  and  more  until  it  runs  through 
a  tunnel  of  foliage,  and  we  have  to  be  continually  ducking  our 
heads  to  avoid  the  tangle  of  bush-ropes  and  overhanging  branches. 
Here  there  are  no  orchids,  but  now  and  again  where  there  is  a 
break,  the  light  penetrates  and  allows  a  few  plants  to  exist.  In 
one  such  place  we  see  a  plant  which  is  so  desirable  that  in  spite 
of  all  difficulties  we  are  determined  to  secure  it.  Fastened  to  a 
bush-rope  thirty  feet  above  our  heads  is  an  oval  mass  of  roots 
crowned  with  leaves  which  we  recognise  as  the  '  baboon's  throat ' 
(Coryanthes  macrantha).  Hanging  downward  is  a  pair  of  cup-like 
flowers,  the  colours  of  which  shine  brilliantly  in  the  sunlight, 
almost  fascinating  in  their  loveliness  and  wonderful  shapes. 

Provided  above  all  other  orchids  with  a  strong  garrison  of  ants 
in  its  mass  of  aerial  roots,  the-  greatest  caution  is  needed  if  we 
are  not  to  be  severely  bitten.  The  bateau  is,  therefore,  drawn  up 
stream  and  Adonis  set  to  climb  a  tree  with  his  cutlass.  From  a 
branch  extending  over  the  creek,  he  reaches  the  bush-rope  above 
the  plant  and  quickly  chops  it  off.  Down  it  falls,  and  as  the 
mass  of  roots  is  wetted  thousands  of  great  black  ants  come  out  and 
float  down  the  stream.  Cutting  a  long  stick,  we  push  the  whole 
plant  under  water,  every  air  bubble  bringing  up  a  crowd  of  ants. 
They  try  to  crawl  along  the  stick,  but  by  frequently  dipping  this 
under  water  we  keep  them  out  of  the  bateau. 

At  last  the  plant  is  well  soaked  and  clear  of  its  garrison,  and 
we  are  able  to  take  it  from  the  water.  It  is  now  near  sunset,  and 
we  return  to  camp  very  well  pleased  with  our  success  so  far.  The 
tent  has  been  put  right,  plenty  of  dry  sticks  brought  together, 
and  after  a  good  meal  we  are  prepared  to  spend  a  quiet  evening. 
Lying  in  our  hammocks  we  listen  to  the  continual  hum  of  noctur- 
nal insects,  and  fortunately  have  no  need  to  trouble  about  them 
as  there  are  no  mosquitoes  in  the  neighbourhood,  Now  and  again 
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an  owl  or  a  goat-sucker  flies  across,  uttering  its  weird  cries,  but 
otherwise  the  quiet  is  unbroken. 

The  negro  boatmen  keep  up  a  continual  chattering  which  they 
arc1  prepared  to  lengthen  out  until  the  small  hours  of  the  morning 
if  we  do  not  check  them.  They  boast  of  their  mighty  achieve- 
ments in  hunting  and  fishing,  and  their  rather  shady  transactions 
with  different  employers.  (  I'm  a  man  that  don't  make  fun,'  one 
of  them  says,  as  he  gives  an  account  of  some  of  his  experiences 
wbere  he  had  played  both  cheat  and  bully.  Another  gives  a  story 
of  his  meeting  an  enormous  snake,  which  according  to  his  own 
statement  he  killed,  but  more  probably  got  away  from  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  their  own  opinion  they  are  superior  to  any  other 
race  :  the  Indian  is  a  savage,  the  Hindoo  a  heathen,  the  China- 
man eats  dogs,  and  as  for  the  European  the  negro  could  beat  him 
hollow  if  he  had  fair  play. 

After  a  good  night's  rest  we  proceed  to  walk  across  a  pretty 
savannah  where  the  rosy  Cleistes  is  in  full  flower  and  is  eagerly 
pounced  upon.  A  little  farther  on  we  come  to  rising  ground  and 
presently  white  sand  begins  to  crop  out  here  and  there  between 
dense  clumps  of  low  bushes.  Perched  on  these  are  many  plants 
of  the  less  showy  kinds  with  here  and  there  a  specimen  of  Paphinia 
cristata,  Burlingtonia  Candida,  or  Scuticaria  Steelii.  On  the  open 
patches  of  sand  are  great  numbers  of  Catasetum  discolor  and  that 
large  and  showy  species  Cyrtopodium  Andersonii.  Like  the 
epiphytes,  many  of  these  have  ants'  nests  about  the  roots  which 
give  us  trouble  to  dislodge  before  we  can  safely  handle  them. 
Wandering  about  over  the  mourie,  as  it  is  called,  we  get  lost  in 
the  maze.  One  clump  of  bushes  is  so  like  another  that  we  might 
search  for  hours  without  finding  a  way  out.  Fortunately  the  sand 
is  loose  and  our  footprints  are  well  marked,  so  after  a  little  diffi- 
culty we  retrace  our  steps  and  get  to  the  bateau  heavily  laden  and 
almost  worn  out  with  the  hot  glare  from  sand-reef  and  savannah. 

After  a  little  rest  the  tent  is  taken  down,  the  hammocks  packed, 
and  we  commence  our  return  journey  down  the  creek.  The  bateau 
is  so  loaded  with  plants  that  we  have  great  difficulty  in  finding 
room  to  sit  without  crushing  them.  However,  the  greedy  collector 
is  not  yet  satisfied,  but  keeps  his  eyes  on  every  likely  bush  and 
overhanging  tree  we  pass.  Only  one  new  species,  Diacrium  bi- 
cornutum,  rewarded  his  vigilance,  and  having  collected  a  few 
specimens  of  this  we  proceed  onward.  Presently  one  after  another 
began  to  feel  painful  nips  about  the  ankles,  and  searching  for  the 
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cause  we  find  the  bateau  swarming  with  ants.  Where  do  they 
come  from  ?  The  orchids  were  well  soaked  and  appeared  quite 
free  when  packed.  Those  plants  of  Diacrium  look  suspicious. 
Yes,  they  are  swarming  with  the  little  pests,  although  they  have 
no  great  mass  of  roots  to  harbour  them.  We  look  a  little  closer 
and  find  that  every  pseudo-bulb  is  hollow,  and  into  this  natural 
shelter  the  ants  find  an  entrance  through  a  crack  at  the  base. 
There  they  live  and  thrive,  effectually  guarding  the  plant  in  re- 
turn for  house  accommodation. 

Giving  the  plants  a  dip  in  the  creek,  which,  however,  does  not 
dislodge  the  ants  altogether,  we  proceed  onwards,  the  current 
floating  us  gently  along  without  much  paddling.  As  we  have  now 
a  good  collection,  some  fine  plants  of  species  already  in  the  bateau 
are  neglected,  and  the  boatmen  drive  on  as  fast  as  possible.  As 
we  near  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  the  tide  running  out  makes  the 
current  so  strong,  that  if  we  wanted  to  stop  it  would  be  almost 
impossible.  Bend  after  bend  is  passed,  the  men  at  the  bow  and 
stern  keeping  the  bateau  well  in  the  stream  and  away  from  the 
thorny  bushes,  until  with  a  final  rush  we  are  out  in  the  Demerara 
river,  soon  to  reach  Georgetown.  Here  the  orchids  will  be  placed 
on  trees  in  our  garden,  some  to  live  and  thrive  for  years,  others 
to  die  in  uncongenial  situations,  and  illustrate  the  survival  of  the 
fittest. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

TWO   METHODS   OF   TREATING   THE   SITUATION. 

IF  Leonard  and  Lilian  had  looked  half  as  guilty  as  they  felt,  or 
even  half  as  guilty  as  they  thought  they  were  looking,  explana- 
tions would  have  been  entirely  superfluous ;  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  only  looked  rather  uncomfortable,  and  the  intruder, 
glancing  from-  the  one  to  the  other  with  an  amused  smile, 
suspected  nothing  more  than  that  they  had  been  quarrelling,  as 
usual. 

*  I  must  apologise  for  having  broken  up  our  game  so  uncere- 
moniously,' said  he,  as  he  advanced  towards  the  window  where 
they  were  standing ;  '  I  thought  I  should  only  be  away  for  a 
minute  or  two.     Lady  Sara  merely  sent  to  say  that  she  wanted 
to  speak  to  me,  and  I  didn't  gather  from  her  message  that  any- 
thing was  the  matter.' 

*  Is  anything  the  matter  ?     Has  she  been  taken  ill  ? '  asked 
Lilian,  making  for  the  door  at  once. 

Her  own  voice  sounded  most  peculiar  and  unnatural  to  her ; 
but  Matthew  either  noticed  nothing  odd  about  it  or  mistook  the 
nature  of  her  emotion.  He  stretched  out  his  arm  to  bar  her  exit 
and  laughed. 

1  Don't  be  alarmed,'  said  he ;  'it  is  all  right.  I  was  afraid  at 
first  that  there  was  a  threatening  of  bronchitis,  but  I  am  quite 
satisfied  now  that  a  slight  cold  is  the  extent  of  the  mischief.  As 
a  measure  of  extra  precaution,  I  have  sentenced  your  mother  to 
twenty-four  hours  of  imprisonment  in  one  room,  and  I  should 
have  been  downstairs  again  long  before  this,  only  we  began 
talldng,  so  that  the  time  slipped  away.  What  have  you  done 
with  Madame  d'Aultran  ?  I  am  afraid  she  won't  be  best  pleased 
with  me  for  having  deserted  her  in  that  cavalier  manner.' 

'  I — I  think  you  will  find  her  in  the  drawing-room.  Or  if  she 
isn  t  there,  perhaps  she  will  be — somewhere  else,'  answered  Lilian 
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desperately.  For  indeed  the  girl  hardly  knew  what  she  was 
saying,  and  her  one  wish  at  the  moment  was  to  get  away  and  hide 
herself. 

'  Oh,  my  anxiety  to  make  my  peace  with  Madame  d'Aultran  is 
not  so  keen  as  all  that,'  said  Matthew ;  '  I  would  rather  be  allowed 
to  stay  where  I  am  for  the  present,  if  I  am  not  de  trop.' 

'  Not  at  all,'  answered  Lilian — and  then  was  so  struck  by  the 
absurd  ineptitude  of  the  reply  that  she  broke  into  an  abrupt  fit  of 
laughter. 

Matthew  looked  a  little  puzzled  ;  Leonard,  who  had  taken  up 
a  cue  and  was  knocking  the  balls  about,  paused  to  stare  at  her 
across  the  billiard-table  in  mingled  amazement  and  apprehension. 
She  felt  that  she  could  endure  this  no  longer,  and  that  her  sole 
chance  of  saving  the  situation  lay  in  precipitate  flight.  Murmur- 
ing something  about  her  mother,  therefore,  she  turned,  and  was 
out  of  the  room  before  another  word  could  be  said.  The  unsus- 
picious Matthew  thought  it  necessary  to  offer  excuses  on  her 
behalf. 

'  Lilian  isn't  quite  herself,'  he  remarked.  '  She  has  had  a 
good  deal  to  try  her  during  the  last  few  days,  you  know,  and  of 
course — as  Lady  Sara  was  saying  to  me  just  now — I  am  not  the 
husband  whom  her  friends  would  have  selected  for  her.  Women, 
I  fancy,  feel  the'disdain  and  compassion  of  their  female  friends  a 
great  deal  more  than  we  should.  That  sort  of  thing  gets  on  their 
nerves  and  irritates  them,  however  determined  they  may  be  to 
disregard  it.' 

'  I  dare  say  it  does,'  agreed  Leonard  absently.  • 

He  was  driving  a  ball  round  the  billiard-table  and  was 
apparently  intent  upon  making  it  strike  as  many  cushions  as 
he  could ;  but  in  reality  he  was  not  conscious  of  any  such  effort. 
What  he  was  thinking  to  himself  was  that  if  the  payment  of  a 
hundred  pounds,  or  even  five  hundred,  could  make  him  just  half 
an  hour  older,  he  would  write  an  I.O.U.  for  the  amount  then 
and  there,  without  wincing.  It  had  been  all  very  well  to  assure 
Lilian  that  the  business  was  not  a  tragic  one,  but  now  that  he  was 
face  to  face  with  it,  he  did  not  like  it  in  the  least.  If  Austin 
would  only  make  things  a  little  easier  for  a  fellow  by  asking  one 
of  the  questions  which  might  so  naturally  have  been  asked,  under 
the  circumstances  !  But  Matthew,  with  no  inkling  of  what  was 
required  of  him,  was  proceeding  innocently : 

*  Yes,  it  makes  them  irritable ;  and  then  the  person  nearest 
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at  hand  is  apt  to  suffer.  I  want  you  to  be  friends,  you  two,  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  friends  by  and  by ;  only  for  the  present 
there  are  certain  obstacles.  You  see,  my  dear  Jerome,  the  fact  is 
that  it  isn't  altogether  easy  for  a  beautiful  girl  to  treat  a  good- 
locking  young  bachelor  like  you  as  a  friend.  Her  experience 
is  that  all  young  men  want  to  make  love  to  her,  and  even  if 
she  knows  that  it  is  not  so  in  a  particular  instance,  she  can't 
help  knowing  what  other  people  are  likely  to  think  and  say 
about  it.  For  the  matter  of  that,'  added  Matthew,  laughing,  '  I 
don't  mind  telling  you  that  Madame  d'Aultran  has  been  kind 
enough  to  caution  me  repeatedly  against  leaving  you  and  Lilian 
tog  ether.' 

Leonard  laid  down  his  cue,  straightened  his  back  and  returned 
curtly :  '  Madame  d'Aultran  is  no  fool ! ' 

'  There  are  fools  and  fools.  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  her 
a  fool  for  not  having  discovered  that  I  can  trust  you  as  implicitly 
as  I  would  trust  myself ;  but  as  to  the  general  principle  she  is 
probably  right,  and  Lilian  may  feel  that.  What  I  mean  is  that 
Lilian  can't  be  quite  at  her  ease  with  you  yet ;  so  if  she  has  been 
snubbing  you,  and  if  you  and  she  have  had  a  little  tiff  in  conse- 
quence  ' 

*  Oh,  man  alive  ! '  groaned  Leonard,  *  there  has  been  no  little 
tiff.  Can't  you  understand  ? — have  you  really  and  truly  seen 
nothing  all  this  time  ?  ' 

Matthew's  face  became  grave.  He  laid  his  hand  gently  upon 
the  other's  shoulder  and  said :  '  Perhaps  I  haven't  been  quite  as 
blind  as  you  think.  Long  ago,  at  Wilverton,  I  fancied  that  you 
were  rather  smitten ;  I  told  you  so,  you  know,  and  you  almost 
admitted  it.  But  you  gave  me  to  understand  that  that  kind  of 
malady  wasn't  incurable  with  you — and  then  you  went  away. 
Ever  since,  you  have  seemed  anxious — unnaturally  anxious,  I 
dare  say — to  make  my  path  smooth  for  me.  I  ought  to  have 
understood  the  meaning  of  that  unnatural  anxiety ;  most  likely 
I  should  have  understood  it  if  I  had  been  a  spectator,  instead  of 
an  actor ;  the  only  excuse  for  my  density  is  that  there  was  no 
very  obvious  reason  why,  if  you  loved  Lilian,  you  should  not 
have  paid  your  addresses  to  her,  as  others  did.  I  am  afraid 
the  reason  must  have  been  that  you  were  my  friend  and  that  you 
were  determined  not  to  be  a  false  friend.' 

'  Yes,  that  was  it — upon  my  honour,  that  was  it ! '  responded 
Leonard  eagerly.  'And  after  all,'  he  added,  with  a  mournful 
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change  of  intonation,  '  I  have  been  a  false  friend.     I  don't  suppose 
you  will  ever  forgive  me.' 

'  My  dear  fellow,  if  you  have  said  something  which  it  woj 
have  been  better  not  to  say,  I  forgive  you  with  all  my  h( 
Matthew  declared.  *  And  I  am  most  truly  sorry  for  this.  What 
can  I  say  ?  '  he  added,  throwing  his  arms»apart,  with  a  gesture  of 
deprecation  which  was  almost  comic.  '  It  is  a  standing  marvel  to 
me  that  Lilian  should  have  chosen  me  rather  than  you,  or  some- 
body like  you;  but  since  she  has  chosen  me — since  she  does 
love  me ' 

'  But  she  doesn't ! '  interrupted  Leonard. 

It  was  a  brutal  method  of  opening  his  friend's  eyes ;  yet  the 
thing  evidently  could  not  be  accomplished  without  brutality,  and 
this  dialogue  at  cross-purposes  was  growing  intolerable. 

1  Believe  me  or  not,  as  you  like,'  he  went  on,  '  I  wouldn't  have 
raised  a  finger  to  prevent  your  marriage  unless  I  had  seen  as 
plainly  as  I  see  you  now  that  she  was  deceiving  you.  From  the 
very  best  motives,  of  course  ;  still,  the  fact  remained  that  she  was 
deceiving  you.  For  a  long  time  I  firmly  believed  that  she  cared 
for  you — there  would  have  been  nothing  in  the  least  extraordinary 
in  it  if  she  had — but  of  late  it  has  been  different.  The  true  state 
of  the  case  couldn't  be  ignored  any  longer.' 

Matthew's  grey  eyes  sometimes  assumed  a  singularly  intent, 
searching  expression.  At  such  moments  they  darkened  in  colour 
and  could  not  be  met  without  a  sensation  of  discomfort.  Leonard's 
fell  before  them,  as  he  said  :  '  I  know  you  must  hate  me — I  hate 
myself  for  hurting  you  like  this  !  But  it  was  inevitable.' 

'  I  think/  rejoined  Matthew  quietly,  '  that  you  are  mistaken. 
That  is,  if  you  are  under  the  impression  that  Lilian  not  only  does 
not  love  me,,  but  that  she  loves  you.' 

;  There  cannot  be  any  mistake  about  the  matter ;  I  have  her 
own  word  for  it  that  she  loves  me,  and  if  you  will  ask  her — but  I 
don't  want  you  to  go  to  her  in  hot  blood.  See  here,  Austin  ;  we 
have  both  treated  you  abominably,  and  we  are  heartily  ashamed 
of  ourselves ;  but  in  a  sort  of  way  we  have  been  the  victims  of 
circumstances,  just  as  you  have.  I  don't  ask  to  be  forgiven — that 
would  be  asking  rather  too  much — only  I  do  beg  of  you  to  spare 
Lilian  until  you  have  had  a  few  hours  to  think  it  all  over  in.' 

1  Do  I  strike  you  as  behaving  like  a  man  in  hot  blood  ?  '  asked 
Matthew,  with  just  a  touch  of  scorn.  '  And  don't  you  think  that, 
if  I  wished  to  vent  my  wrath  upon  somebody,  I  should  prefer 
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attacking  you  to  attacking  a  woman  ?  Indeed,  that  would  be  all 
the  more  easy  because,  although  I  cannot  profess  to  understand 
her,  I  believe  I  thoroughly  understand  you  now.' 

Those  were  the  sole  words  of  reproach  that  he  addressed  to  his 
friend  and  supplanter  from  first  to  last.  He  listened  patiently  to 
Leonard's  explanatory  narrative;  he  submitted,  much  more  in 
compassion  than  in  anger,  to  the  latter's  protestations  of  remorse 
and  somewhat  lame  efforts  at  self-justification  ;  he  bore  even  to 
be  assured  that  his  own  love  for  Lilian  Murray  had  been  a  sheer 
illusion,  at  the  memory  of  which  he  would  soon  learn  to  smile. 
He  did,  in  truth,  thoroughly  understand  his  interlocutor,  and 
recognised  that  Leonard  Jerome,  being  what  he  was,  could  scarcely 
have  acted  or  spoken  otherwise  than  as  he  had  done.  The  manner 
in  which  the  conversation  was  wound  up  was  highly  characteristic 
of  both  men. 

4  Well,  that's  a  great  weight  off  my  mind  ! '  Leonard  exclaimed. 
'  I  never  funked  anything  so  much  in  my  life  ;  but  it  hasn't  been 
half  as  bad  as  I  expected,  and  you're  awfully  good  about  it.  It's 
jolly  to  think  that  I  may  still  call  you  my  Mend  ;  for,  when  all's 
said  and  done,  you  are  the  very  best  friend  I  have  in  the  world, 
Austin.' 

*  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  I  was,'  Matthew  answered,  holding 
out  his  hand  and  smiling.  'Anyhow,  this  long  misunderstand- 
ing, which  has  come  to  an  end  at  last,  shall  cause  no  breach 
between  us.' 

But  if  it  was  easy  to  understand  Leonard,  and  not  very 
difficult  to  make  excuses  for  him,  Lilian's  case  stood  upon  quite 
another  footing.  Generous  though  Matthew  was,  and  had  proved 
himself  to  be,  he  could  find  no  extenuating  circumstance  for  her 
amongst  those  of  which  she  was  said  to  have  been  the  victim. 
For  what  object  or  reason,  he  wondered,  as  he  left  the  billiard- 
room  with  an  aching  heart,  had  she  been  guilty  of  such  deliberate 
and  sustained  duplicity  ?  Inconstancy  would  have  been  a  little 
thing — he  had  never  demanded  of  her  that  she  should  remain 
faithful  to  a  pledge  by  which  she  had  bound  herself  against  his 
express  wish,  nor  would  he  have  had  any  right  to  feel  aggrieved, 
had  she  claimed  her  release  from  it.  But  that  she  should  have 
said  what  she  had  said  and  done  what  she  had  done,  loving  another 
man  the  whole  time — this  it  was  that  he  could  neither  compre- 
hend nor  condone.  Frankly,  there  is  something  revolting  in  such 
behaviour,  and  no  lover,  however  versed  he  may  be  in  the  intricate 
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and  contradictory  workings  of  human  nature,  can  be  expected  to 
palliate  it. 

Of  that  Lilian  was  only  too  well  aware.  She  might,  had  she 
been  less  straightforward,  or  had  she  taken  a  less  uncompromising 
view  of  her  own  moral  degradation,  have  made  out  a  case  for 
herself;  she  might,  indeed,  by  telling  the  simple  truth,  have 
conciliated  the  man  whose  confidence  she  had  betrayed,  and  who 
was  large-minded  enough  to  pardon  any  truth-telling  fellow- 
sinner  ;  but  it  did  not  seem  to  her  worth  while  to  attempt 
anything  of  the  kind.  She  belonged,  as  it  happened,  to  that 
somewhat  scarce  class  of  mortals  who  are  either  good  or  bad, 
their  temperament  forbidding  them  to  detect  the  comfortable 
via  'media  which  renders  existence  more  or  less  pleasant  for 
the  generality  of  us.  Consequently,  she  had  nothing  to  say  to 
Matthew  that  did  not  constitute  an  aggravation  of  her  offence. 

Her  non-appearance  at  the  luncheon  hour  created  no  remark. 
Madame  d'Aultran,  to  be  sure,  seemed  to  smell  a  rat  and  threw 
out  some  broad  hints ;  but  neither  Leonard  nor  Matthew  suffered 
himself  to  be  disconcerted  by  these,  and  immediately  after 
rising  from  the  table  the  latter  went  upstairs,  saying  that  he 
must  see  how  his  patient  was  getting  on.  He  found  her 
cheerful  and  in  evident  ignorance  of  the  events  of  the  morning. 
Lilian,  who  was  seated  beside  her,  looked  rather  paler  than  usual, 
but  exhibited  no  agitation  and  took  her  share  in  the  conversa- 
tion that  followed  with  a  composure  which  Matthew  would  have 
admired  if  it  had  not  disgusted  him.  He  avoided  addressing  her 
directly — in  fact,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  do  so — until  the 
time  came  for  him  to  retire,  when  he  turned  to  her  and  said, 
'  May  I  speak  to  you  for  a  minute  ? ' 

She  got  up  at  once  and  followed  him  out  on  to  the  landing  at 
the  top  of  the  staircase.  From  the  hall  below  arose  the  shrill 
voice  of  Madame  d'Aultran,  who,  as  could  be  gathered  from  her 
ejaculations,  was  throwing  cherries  at  Leonard  Jerome  and  making 
him  catch  them  in  his  mouth. 

'  Is  this  sufficiently  private,'  asked  Lilian,  '  or  shall  I  get  a  hat 
and  a  waterproof  and  go  out  of  doors  with  you  ?  I  don't  mind 
getting  my  feet  wet.' 

'  There  is  no  need  for  that,  thank  you,'  answered  Matthew 
coldly.  '  Something  must  be  said ;  but  I  suppose  the  sooner  it  is 
over  the  better  you  will  be  pleased.' 

She  nodded,  and  waited  calmly  for  him  to  continue. 
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That,  after  all,  was  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  do, 
and  a  few  seconds  of  silence  supervened,  during  which  he  tried  to 
collect  his  ideas  and  imitate  her  calmness. 

'  Of  course,'  he  began  at  length,  '  you  are  released  from  your 
engagement  to  me.' 

*  That,'  she  remarked,  '  goes  without  saying.  I  never  yet, 
heard  of  a  man  who  wished  to  keep  up  his  engagement  after  he 
had  been  thrown  over,  and  I  don't  quite  see  how  he  could  do  it, 
even  if  he  had  such  an  extraordinary  wish.' 

'  I  am  sorry  that  I  expressed  myself  so  ridiculously ;  the 
situation  is  rather  novel  and  rather  sudden,  you  see.  I  suppose 
what  I  meant  to  say  was  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  will 
have  no  further  trouble.' 

1 1  didn't  expect  any,'  answered  Lilian.  '  You  are  well  rid 
of  me,  and  you  know  it.  Is  there  any  use  in  my  begging  your 
pardon  ?  I  will,  if  you  choose ;  only  I  can't  imagine  that  you 
would  care  about  apologies.  Nothing  can  alter  the  facts/ 

Matthew  dropped  his  elbows  upon  the  balustrade  and  looked 
down  the  staircase,  without  replying.  Piercing  shrieks  of  laughter 
ascended  from  beneath  him,  where  Madame  d'Aultran  had  appa- 
rently grown  weary  of  the  cherry  game  and  was  now  chasing  her 
victim  round  and  round  the  hall.  Presently  the  slamming  of  the 
front  door  was  followed  by  silence.  It  was  to  be  presumed  that 
Leonard  had  preferred  the  fury  of  the  elements  to  the  refined 
pleasantries  of  the  Vicomtesse.  Lilian  advanced  a  few  steps 
and  tapped  her  discarded  lover  somewhat  sharply  upon  the 
shoulder. 

1  Don't  look  so  woebegone,'  she  said ;  '  you  must  know  as  well 
as  I  do  that  you  have  no  cause  for  lamentation.  You  have  found 
me  out.  Well,  that  isn't  pleasant ;  but  it  would  have  been  a  good 
deal  more  unpleasant  to  find  me  out  after  you  had  married  me, 
wouldn't  it  ?  You  ought  to  be  thanking  Heaven  for  your  good 
fortune — and  so  you  will  be  very  soon.' 

He  turned  a  haggard  and  frowning  countenance  upon  her. 
*  I  can't  believe  that  it  is  you  who  are  speaking  to  me,  Lilian,'  he 
exclaimed.  '  Why  have  you  misled  me  so  completely  ?  What 
was  the  good  of  it  ? — where  was  the  need  for  it  ?  I  don't  recognise 
you.' 

'  How  should  you,  when  I  don't  recognise  myself? '  she  retorted, 
with  a  short  laugh.  '  No,  I  won't  say  that !  This  is  my  real  self; 
the  other  wasn't.  I  am  sure  Mamma  will  tell  you — she  is  fond 
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enough  of  telling  me — that  we  are  a  bad  lot  and  that  we  can't 
escape  from  the  taint  of  our  race.  You  can  put  it  in  that 
way,  if  you  find  me  too  puzzling.  But,  after  all,  what  does  it 
signify  ? ' 

'  Not  very  much,  perhaps,'  answered  Matthew,  after  a  pause, 
*  so  long  as  you  are  quite  certain  that  you  love  Jerome.' 

'  I  suppose  I  must  have  been  quite  certain  of  that  some  time 
ago,  though  I  didn't  acknowledge  it,  and  I  tried  to  do  what  seemed 
to  be  my  duty.  Jf  you  had  come  to  me  in  London  when  I  begged 
you  to  come — but  we  won't  go  back  to  that  old  story.  One  thing 
at  least  I  am  quite  certain  of  now,  and  that  is  that  you  are  to  be 
congratulated.' 

As  he  made  no  response,  she  resumed  presently :  '  What  will 
you  do  ?  You  won't  stay  on  here,  I  presume.' 

'  Oh,  no/  he  answered,  '  I  shall  make  some  excuse  for  leaving 
to-morrow  morning.  Perhaps  it  would  be  less  embarrassing  both 
for  you  and  for  me  if  nothing  were  said  about  all  this  until  after 
my  departure.' 

*  Just  as  you  like/ 

*  Thank  you  :    then  I  should  like  to  be  unexpectedly  called 
away.     And  now,  just  one  word  more.     I  have  told  Jerome  that 
there  shall  be  no  breach  between  us,  and  that  we  shall  be  friends 
in  the  future,  as  we  have  been  in  the  past.    I  don't  know  whether 
I  may  venture  to  say  as  much  to  you  ? ' 

'  I  don't  see  how  you  can.  You  are  well  rid  of  me ;  but  if 
you  were  an  angel  from  heaven,  that  wouldn't  prevent  you  from 
despising  me.  It  is  downright  nonsense  to  talk  about  our  remain- 
ing friends.' 

'  Well,  I  shall  be  your  husband's  friend,  at  any  rate,  and  we 
are  sure  to  meet  after  your  marriage,  because  Mr.  Litton  will  want 
you  to  stay  at  Wilverton  Grange  sometimes.  I  think  it  would  be 
better  for  everybody  concerned  that  we  should  meet  upon  friendly 
terms.' 

'  Oh,  of  course  ! — I  didn't  quite  understand  what  you  meant. 
By  all  means,  let  us  behave  civilly  to  one  another.  Is  that  all  ?  ' 

'  I  believe  that  is  all,'  answered  Matthew,  turning  to  descend 
the  stairs. 

But  on  the  first  step  he  halted  and  retraced  his  steps.  '  Lilian,' 
he  said,  '  do  you  know  that  you  have  been  talking  to  me  all  this 
time  as  if  I  were  in  the  wrong  ?  Will  you  tell  me  whether  I  have 
done  anything  to  hurt  or  offend  you  ?  ' 
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'  Oh,  I  don't  know ! '  she  returned  impatiently.  '  Don't  call 
me  Lilian  again,  please;  I  am  Miss  Murray  now,  and  you  are 
Mr.  Austin.  No,  you  haven't  offended  me ;  once  or  twice  you 
might  have  been  a  little  more  sympathetic — but  it's  lucky  that 
you  weren't.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  not  much  hurt  and  only  as 
much  offended  as  you  couldn't  help  being.  Now  go — go  and 
marry  Miss  Frere,  and  be  happy  ever  afterwards  ! ' 

The  sound  of  her  forced  and  mocking  laughter  pursued  him 
down  to  the  hall,  where  he  found  a  batch  of  letters  awaiting  him. 
It  was  a  simple  matter  to  seek  out  Lady  Bannock,  holding  these 
in  his  hand,  and  to  tell  her  that  he  found  himself,  much  to  his 
regret,  compelled  to  leave  Scotland  early  on  the  morrow ;  but  to 
bafile  the  curiosity  and  the  shrewd  suspicions  of  Madame  d'Aultran 
proved  a  somewhat  harder  task. 

'  I  have  a  great  mind  to  travel  south  with  you,'  the  horrible 
little  woman  said,  when  he  wished  her  good-night,  after  having 
been  goaded  almost  to  the  point  of  insulting  her  throughout  a 
long  evening.  '  Our  little  comedy  has  been  played  to  the  end 
now,  has  it  not  ?  ' 

'If  you  do,'  answered  Matthew,  turning  upon  her  at  last  in 
despair,  '  you  will  have  to  travel  in  a  third-class  smoking-carriage, 
and  you  will  have  a  most  disagreeable  companion ;  for  I  make  it 
a  rule  never  to  speak  to  anyone  in  the  train.' 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  made  a  grimace  at  him.  l  Ail 
fait,'  she  remarked, '  you  are  not  a  vefry  brilliant  companion  at 
the  best  of  times.  Perhaps  I  will  wait  another  day  or  two,  then, 
and  see  the  last  act.  You  do  well  to  retire  ;  for,  frankly,  you 
ha^  e  not  played  your  part  skilfully  enough  to  be  called  before  the 
curtain.' 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE   REPAYMENT   OF   A   LOAN. 

EVERYBODY  who  has  passed  beyond  the  period  of  extreme  youth 
must  have  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the  difficulty  of  apply- 
ing general  and  accurate  theories  to  cases  of  personal  experience. 
Matthew  Austin  knew  as  well  as  anybody  that  the  human  race  is 
inconsistent  and  perverse,  that  the  female  division  of  the  species 
is  more  especially  so,  and  that  the  callousness  which  Lilian  had 
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seen  fit  to  affect  during  their  parting  interview  ought  rather  to  be 
taken  as  evidence  of  sorrow  and  remorse  than  of  indifference:  He 
knew  this,  and  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  point  out  so  patent 
a  fact  to  any  other  unfortunate,  circumstanced  as  he  was;  yet 
since  it  was  he  himself  who  had  been  made  to  suffer,  he  tried  in 
vain  to  forgive  her.  It  was  all  very  fine  to  say  nemo  repente  fuit 
turpissimus,  it  was  all  very  fine  to  assert  that  the  girl  whom  he 
had  loved  was  too  proud  to  plead  for  pardon  and  had  represented 
herself  as  being  worse  than  she  really  was  out  of  sheer  self- 
contempt  ;  but,  as  she  herself  had  remarked,  nothing  could 
alter  the  facts,  nor  is  it  within  the  range  of  any  ordinary  philo- 
sopher's capacity  to  diagnose  impartially  the  character  of  a  fellow- 
creature  who  has  just  struck  him  across  the  face  with  a  cutting 
whip. 

So  Lilian  attained  her  object,  which — as  the  discriminating 
reader  will  doubtless  have  surmised — was  to  expedite  the  healing 
of  Matthew's  wounds  by  means  of  cautery.  A  physician  and 
surgeon  so  skilled  as  the  man  whom  she  had  jilted  could  have  told 
her  that  the  process  is  a  risky  one ;  still,  there  is  no  denying  that 
in  his  own  case  it  was  attended  with  a  certain  measure  of  success. 
Sore  though  he  was,  and  thrown  off  his  mental  balance  by  treat- 
ment for  which  he  had  been  utterly  unprepared,  he  was  never- 
theless spared  pangs  which  he  could  not  have  escaped,  had  he 
retained  his  former  opinion  of  her.  '  I  am  shamed  through  all 
my  nature  to  have  loved  so  slight  a  thing  ! '  bawls  the  stentorian 
martyr  of  '  Locksley  Hall.'  Matthew  did  not  use  quite  such 
strong  language  as  that;  but  he  certainly  did  feel,  after  he  had 
returned  to  Wilverton  and  Jiad  spent  a  few  days  in  the  solitude  of 
his  own  house,  that  his  love  for  Lilian  Murray  had  been  effectually 
killed.  The  soreness,  to  be  sure,  remained,  and  was  likely  to 
remain  for  a  long  time  to  come ;  but  his  grief  was  not  what  it 
would  have  been  if  she  had  treated  him  with  greater  gentleness 
or  if  the  discovery  that  her  heart  belonged  to  Leonard  Jerome  had 
dawned  upon  him  more  gradually. 

He  was  even  able  to  laugh  a  little  over  the  letters  which 
pursued  him  from  the  North.  Through  Lady  Sara's  apologies 
and  condolences,  which  were  profuse,  there  ran  an  evident  under- 
current of  apprehension  lest  she  should  lose  the  services  of  the 
only  doctor  in  whom  she  felt  any  confidence.  *  Really  and  truly' 
she  wrote,  '  it  is  not  I  who  am  to  blame.  I  warned  you,  if  you 
remember,  that  I  had  lost  all  control  over  Lilian,  and  at  the 
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time  when  I  said  that  to  you,  I  was  more  than  half  afraid  that 
she  was  meditating  some  such  coup  de  tete  as  this.  I  can't  tell 
you  how  vexed  I  am  !  It  seems  as  if  every  member  of  our  family, 
except  myself,  had  an  irresistible  craving  to  do  scandalous  and 
uncalled-for  things  !  Personally,  I  have  never  encouraged  Mr. 
Jerome  in  any  way,  and  of  course  the  match  is  far  from  being  a 
brilliant  one.  He  says  he  has  expectations  from  that  old  uncle 
of  Ins — one  can  only  trust  they  may  be  verified ! — and  he  says 
also  that  you  have  most  nobly  and  generously  assured  him  that 
this  shall  make  no  difference  in  your  friendship  for  him.  I 
hardly  dare  to  hope  that  it  will  make  none  in  your  friendship 
for  me.' 

Lady  Bannock's  disclaimer  of  responsibility  and  expressions  of 
regret  were  accompanied  by  similar  deprecatory  comments  upon 
the  match  that  her  brother  was  about  to  make.  Leonard,  in  her 
opinion,  might  have  done  a  very  great  deal  better  ;  she  sincerely 
repented  of  having  asked  the  Murrays  to  stay  with  her ;  '  and 
although,  of  course,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  now  but  to  put  a 
good  face  upon  it,  I  can't  help  feeling  very  angry  with  them  all. 
You.  I  am  afraid,  must  be  simply  furious,  and  indeed  you  have 
been  shamefully  treated.  The  only  comforting  thing  that  I  can 
think  of  to  say  to  you  is  that  that  girl  would  never  have  settled 
down  lo  a  quiet,  humdrum  existence.  And  that,  as  you  may 
imagine,  isn't  a  particularly  comforting  reflection  to  me  ! ' 

Leonard  himself  wrote  in  the  highest  spirits  and  with  scarcely 
a  trace  of  penitence.  '  I'll  tell  you  what  I  am  going  to  do,'  was  his 
concluding  statement ;  '  I  am  going  to  get  you  to  act  as  best  man 
on  my  wedding-day.  That,  I  should  hope,  will  convince  every- 
body that  there  is  no  ill-feeling.' 

Finally,  there  were  a  few  kindly-meant  lines  from  Colonel 
Standish.  'Never  you  mind,  my  dear  sir;  those  laugh  longest 
who  laugh  last,  and  you  are  not  the  person  most  to  be  pitied  in 
this  business,  take  my  word  for  it.  Keep  your  weather-eye  open, 
and  you  will  see  things  before  you  reach  my  age  which  will  make 
you  thank  your  stars  that  you  didn't  get  what  you  wanted.  Stick 
to  shooting.  There's  nothing  like  it — not  even  hunting.' 

The  recipient  of  the  above  missives  returned  suitable  replies 
to  each  and  all  of  them.  In  times  of  tribulation  friends  at  a 
distance  can,  as  a  rule,  be  suitably  dealt  with ;  but  it  is  a  some- 
what harder  matter  to  endure  the  viva  voce  examination  of  friends 
on  the  spot,  and  from  these  Matthew  was  not  exempted.  Mrs. 
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Jennings,  it  is  needless  to  say,  knew  that  he  had  been  to  Bannock 
Lodge,  knew  whom  he  had  gone  thither  to  meet,  and  was  so 
persistent  in  her  demands  for  categorical  information  that  it 
seemed  the  best  and  shortest  plan  to  conceal  nothing  from  her. 
By  this  means  he  was  at  least  saved  from  any  necessity  for  in- 
forming other  neighbours  of  his  discomfiture,  though  he  could 
not  escape  their  sympathy  and  commiseration.  Most  of  them 
were  genuinely  sorry  for  him  and  genuinely  indignant  against 
the  faithless  Miss  Murray ;  he  had  to  let  them  speak  their  minds 
freely  and  bear  with  the  compassion  which  they  lavished  upon 
him.  Only  Mrs.  Frere,  who,  notwithstanding  her  habitual  frank- 
ness of  speech,  was  a  well-bred  woman  and  had  instincts  which 
are  not  to  be  acquired,  earned  his  gratitude  by  taking  everything 
for  granted  and  asking  no  questions. 

He  met  her  in  the  town  one  afternoon,  and  she  cut  short  the 
announcement  upon  which  he  felt  bound  to  embark  by  saying 
briskly :  '  Oh,  yes ;  so  somebody  was  telling  me  the  other  day. 
What  a  handsome  couple  they  will  make  !  I  suppose  you  couldn't 
drive  home  with  me  and  see  Greorge,  could  you  ?  He  is  in  a  great 
state  of  mind  because  he  is  sure  that  he  is  upon  the  brink  of  a  fit 
of  gout,  and  we  have  asked  a  few  men  to  come  to  us  for  the 
partridge  shooting,  which  is  to  be  better  than  usual  this  jrear,  I 
believe.  By  the  way,  how  did  you  get  on  with  the  grouse  in 
Scotland  ? ' 

Matthew  thanked  her  with  his  eyes  and  at  once  seated  himself 
beside  her  in  her  carriage.  On  the  way  to  Hayes  Park  he 
narrated  his  exploits  on  the  moors,  and  received  in  return  a 
discursive  r£sum6  of  what  had  taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Wilverton  during  his  absence. 

'  We  ourselves  have  been  having  some  bothers,'  Mrs.  Frere 
remarked,  with  a  sigh ;  *  but  we  are  at  the  end  of  them  now,  I 
hope,  and,  as  I  always  tell  George,  bygone  bothers  are  much  best 
forgotten.  It's  the  future  bothers  that  are  so  difficult  to  keep 
out  of  sight — although  nothing  is  ever  so  bad  as  one  thinks  it 
is  going  to  be,  and  things  generally  end  by  arranging  them- 
selves.' 

'  Oh,  yes ;  and  fifty  short  years  hence  we  shall  have  reached 
the  land  where  all  bothers  are  forgotten,'  agreed  Matthew, 
laughing. 

Mrs.  Frere  had  been  so  considerate  with  him  that  the  least 
he  could  do  was  to  return  the  compliment.  He  did  not,  there- 
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fore,  invite  her  to  particularise ;  but  he  thought  it  more  than 
likely  that  Spencer  had  been  giving  trouble.  This  surmise 
received  confirmation  when  he  had  been  ushered  into  Mr.  Frere's 
so-called  study  and  had  prescribed  remedies  for  that  choleric  old 
gentleman,  whose  temper  appeared  to  be  in  a  worse  condition 
than  his  bodily  health. 

'  Oh,  you  may  say  there  isn't  much  the  matter  with  me/ 
grumbled  his  patient ;  *  but  the  truth  is  that  there's  a  deuce  of  a 
lot  i  he  matter  with  me !  Only  my  complaint  is  out  of  your 
sphere,  I  suppose.  At  least  I  have  never  yet  met  with  a  doctor 
who  was  acquainted  with  any  cure  for  chronic  worry.' 

4  A  pennyworth  of  patience  ? '  Matthew  suggested. 

*  H'm  !  do  you  keep  that  in  stock  ?  You  must  have  a  super- 
abundance of  it  by  the  look  of  you.     What  you  fellows  are  made 
of  now  I  can't  understand  !     In  my  young  days  we  shouldn't  have 
stood  looking  on  while  another  man  walked  coolly  off  with  the 
girl   we   were    engaged    to.     Well,   there!    I   beg  your  pardon, 
Austin;  I  didn't  mean  to  say  that.     I  dare  say  you  are  quite 
right,  and,  by  all  accounts,  you  have  behaved  most  magnani- 
mously ;  only  I  haven't  your  calm  temperament,  you  see.    Besides 
which,  I  can't  help  thinking  that  my  troubles  are  a  bit  worse 
than  yours.     You  may  remember  my  speaking  to  you  once  about 
my  eldest  son.     Well,  he  has  been  here,  and  the  women  have 
been   trying   to    patch   up   a  reconciliation — of  course   without 
success.     I'm  not  to  blame,  and  I  tell  them  I  don't  care  a  hang ; 
still,  that  kind  of  thing  does  worry  a  man,  and  worry  means  gout. 
Don't  you  know  it  does  ?  ' 

*  Very  often,'  assented  Matthew. 

He  felt  rather  uncomfortable,  wondering  whether  Spencer  had 
betrayed  him,  and  not  venturing  to  inquire;  but  no  additional 
information  was  vouchsafed  by  Mr.  Frere,  who  began  to  talk  about 
the  disappointing  harvest  and  the  prospect  of  a  still  further 
reduction  in  already  diminished  rents.  It  was  not  until  he  rose 
to  take  his  leave  that  the  old  gentleman  said  hurriedly  : 

*  I'll  tell  you  what  I  wish  you  would  do  for  me,  Austin  :  I  wish 
you  would  just  find  an  opportunity  of  representing  to  Anne  that 
I'm  not  the  unnatural  father  she  takes  me  for.     I  can't  reinstate 
my  son — knowing  what  he    is,   I  simply  daren't — and   nothing 
short  of  reinstatement  would  do.     If  you  could  get  her  to  under- 
stand that,  I  should  be  obliged  to  you.     I  would  have  said  .it  to 
her  myself,  only  one  has  to  be  so  cautious  with  women  !     The 
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moment  they  think  you  are  yielding  they  lose  all  fear  of  you  and 
begin  trying  to  drive  you  into  a  corner.' 

Matthew  willingly  undertook  this  commission,  for  the  speedy 
execution  of  which  every  facility  was  afforded  him  ;  for  as  he  left 
the  house,  there  was  Anne,  pacing  slowly  to  and  fro  outside  and 
obviously  waiting  for  him. 

*  I  have  something  to  give  you,'  she  began,  almost  before  they 
had  finished  exchanging  greetings,  and  she  thrust  a  slip  of  paper 
into  his  hand,  as  she  spoke.    '  It  is  the  money  that  you  advanced 
to  Spencer,'  she  explained.     '  I  am  so  thankful  that  he  is  able  to 
repay  you  now  ! — and  so  is  he.     And  I  want  to  say,  too,  how  sorry 
I  am  for  having  behaved  so  horridly  to  you  that  afternoon  at  the 
garden-party.     But  perhaps  you  made  allowances — perhaps  you 
understood  what  a  humiliating  position  it  was  to  be  placed  in  ? ' 

Matthew  nodded,  and  glanced  at  the  cheque,  which  was  signed 
'  Spencer  Frere.'  Spencer  Frere  with  a  banking  account !  He 
could  not  help  elevating  his  eyebrows  and  glancing  interrogatively 
at  Anne,  who  reddened  slightly. 

1 1  thought  my  father  might  have  told  you,'  she  said. 

'  He  told  me  that  your  brother  had  been  here,'  Matthew 
answered.  'He  didn't  say  much  more;  but  he  seemed  to  be 
distressed  at  the  idea  of  having  distressed  you,  and  I  think  he 
wants  you  to  believe  that  he  is  only  irreconcilable  because  he  can't 
help  it.' 

'  Perhaps  he  can't  help  it,'  Anne  assented  despondently.  4 1 
wish  some  sort  of  arrangement  could  have  been  come  to,  but  I 
quite  see  that  it  would  have  been  out  of  the  question  to  forgive 
and  forget.  Spencer's  wife  is  too  impossible,  unfortunately  !  You 
haven't  heard  of  Spencer's  marriage,  then  ? ' 

'  Not  a  word.     Has  he  really  married  that  Mrs.  Johnson  ?  ' 

*  Well,  she  has  married  him.     She  seems  to  have  bought  his 
discharge  and  led  him  straight  off  to  church.     I  can't  quite  make 
out  whether   she  cares   for   him  or  not ;  but  I  hope  she  does, 
because  my  father's  refusal  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them  has 
been  a  terrible  disappointment  to  her,  poor  woman  !     She  says 
she   has   been   cruelly   deceived.     Perhaps    she    has;    although 
Spencer  declares  that  he  warned  her  how  it  would  be.' 

'  She  might  be  acknowledged,  one  would  think.  Is  she  so 
appallingly  vulgar  ? ' 

'  She  is  very  common ;  she  dresses  loudly  and  paints  her  face 
and  speaks  of  men  by  their  surnames,  without  any  prefix.  I  am 
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afraid  the  utmost  that  could  be  done  would  be  to  have  them  here 
for  a  short  visit  now  and  then.  But  what  my  father  seems  to  feel 
most  of  all  is  that  Spencer  hasn't  changed.  He  does  not  know  of 
that  disgraceful  business  or  of  how  much  indebted  we  all  are  to 
you ' 

'  Well,  I  am  glad  of  that,  anyhow  ! '  interpolated  Matthew. 

4  Yes ;  I  knew  you  would  not  wish  him  to  hear ;  it  was  as 
much  for  your  sake  as  for  my  own  that  I  kept  the  secret.  But  he 
says  what  I  suppose  is  the  truth,  that  Spencer  only  married  in 
order  to  be  comfortably  provided  for,  and  he  told  Arabella  plainly 
that,  since  she  had  chosen  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  the  chance  of 
being  Mrs.  Frere  of  Hayes  Park  some  day,  she  had  nobody  but 
herself  to  blame  for  the  failure  of  her  speculation.' 

4  I  am  rather  sorry  for  poor  Arabella,'  remarked  Matthew, 
with  a  smile.  '  As  for  your  brother,  he  appears  to  have  fallen 
upon  his  feet.  Are  they  well  off  ?  ' 

1  Yes  ;  so  far  as  income  is  concerned,  I  believe  they  are.  But 
I  am  afraid  she  is  allowing  him  to  have  more  control  over  her 
money  than  he  ought  to  have,  and  they  were  already  beginning  to 
quarrel.  Naturally  enough,  she  went  away  in  a  great  rage,  and 
he  would  only  laugh  at  her.  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  ever  see 
him  again,'  Anne  added  sorrowfully. 

It  really  could  not  be  considered  very  desirable  that  she  ever 
should ;  but  Matthew  was  not  so  unfeeling  as  to  speak  out  his 
thoughts.  He  contented  himself  with  observing  that,  although 
material  comfort  is  not  everything,  it  is  the  best  thing  that  can 
be  looked  for  in  the  case  of  certain  individuals,  and  that  Spencer 
Frere  had  been  scarcely  one  of  those  private  soldiers  in  whose 
personal  kit  a  field-marshal's  baton  is  likely  to  lie  concealed.  For 
the  rest,  he  ordered  his  remarks  with  that  tact  which  is  more 
often  the  result  of  kindheartedness  than  of  deliberate  intention, 
and,  as  he  walked  slowly  across  the  park  with  his  companion,  he 
was  glad  to  notice  that  he  was  giving  her  some  comfort.  When 
they  came  within  sight  of  the  lodge  she  stood  still  and  said — 
rather  abruptly  and  awkwardly,  it  must  be  owned  : 

'  Mr.  Austin,  I  can't  let  you  go  without  telling  you  how  very 
sorry  I  was  to  hear  of  your ' 

'  My  disappointment  ? '  suggested  Matthew. 

'  Yes,  if  that  is  the  right  word  to  use.  You  know  how  stupid 
I  am — I  never  can  say  things  as  they  ought  to  be  said — but  I 
like  to  see  that  Mr.  Jerome  soundly  horsewhipped  ! ' 
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'  I  am  sure  you  wouldn't,'  returned  Matthew,  laughing  ;  '  that 
would  be  a  most  unpleasant  sight.  Added  to  which,  he  doesn't 
deserve  it.' 

'  Oh,  he  does  deserve  it !  There  might  have  been  some  excuse 
for  him  if  he  had  not  pretended  to  be  so  devoted  to  you  and  if  he 
had  not  invited  you  to  stay  with  his  sister ;  but  to  behave  as  he 
has  done  while  you  were  actually  his  guest — well,  I  suppose  I 
have  no  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  Spencer,  but  I  don't  believe 
Spencer  would  ever  have  been  guilty  of  such  meanness  as  that ! ' 

1  It  sounds  worse  than  it  really  was,'  Matthew  said.  '  When 
Jerome  asked  me  to  Scotland  he  had  no  more  suspicion  than  I 
had  of  what  was  going  to  happen.  What  did  happen  was  probably 
inevitable,  and,  however  that  may  be,  I  have  no  grudge  against 
him.' 

Anne  coloured  :  she  was  a  little  ashamed  of  having  displayed 
so  much  warmth  and  a  little  mortified  by  what  sounded  very  like 
a  rebuff.  '  Of  course,  if  you  are  satisfied,  there  is  nothing  more 
to  be  said,'  she  remarked. 

*  I  don't  pretend  to  be  satisfied,  in  the  sense  of  being  con- 
tented ;  but  I  bear  no  malice  against  Jerome.  He  didn't  pit 
himself  against  me  deliberately ;  but  from  the  moment  that  he 
was  forced  to  do  so  he  couldn't  help  winning.  Life  is  notning 
but  a  big  game,  in  which  the  best  players  are  sure  to  be  victorious. 
If  the  vanquished  can't  take  their  beating  good-humouredly,  they 
are  not  fit  to  play  at  all.' 

'  I  thought  it  was  an  essential  condition  of  all  games  that  the 
play  should  be  fair,'  said  Anne.  '  I  must  keep  my  opinion  of  Mr. 
Jerome ;  but  I  will  keep  it  to  myself  for  the  future,  and  I  beg 
your  pardon  for  having  been  so  impertinent  as  to  allude  to  the 
subject.' 

'  Please  don't  say  that !  You  make  me  feel  as  if  I  had  rejected 
your  sympathy ;  whereas  heaven  knows  I  am  only  too  grateful  to 
anybody  who  refrains  from  laughing  at  me  !  But  I  want  to  be 
sane  and  reasonable  about  the  whole  thing,  if  I  can ;  and  I  suppose 
the  truth  is  that  I  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  when  I 
imagined  that  a  girl  like  Miss  Murray  could  live  happily  as  the 
wife  of  a  country  doctor.  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is  that  I 
understand  my  own  sex  a  good  deal  better  than  I  do  yours  :  you 
may  have  noticed  that.' 

Anne  could  not  help  smiling,  though  she  was  still  vaguely 
displeased  with  him.  '  Yes,'  she  answered,  '  you  have  given  me 
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one  or  two  opportunities  of  noticing  that.  But,'  she  added,  after  a 
rather  prolonged  pause,  '  there  is  one  member  of  your  own  sex  about 
whom  you  know  nothing  at  all,  namely,  yourself.  When  you  dis- 
cover what  you  really  are — but  I  don't  believe  you  ever  will — you 
will  begin  to  see  what  a  worthless  and  thankless  lot  the  rest  of  us 
mast  be.' 


CHAPTEE  XXVII. 

A   BRACING   EXPERIENCE. 

4  You  are  a  French  scholar,  I  believe,  Austin,'  said  Mr.  Litton,  one 
wet,  stormy  afternoon  in  October ;  '  can  you  oblige  me  with  an 
English  equivalent  for  the  word  aaugrenu  ? ' 

The  old  man  was  pacing  up  and  down  his  thickly-carpeted 
library,  the  warmth  and  comfort  of  which  contrasted  agreeably 
with  the  wild  weather  outside.  He  paused  in  front  of  the  table 
where  Matthew  was  seated,  taking  notes  from  an  open  folio  volume, 
and  awaited  a  reply,  his  thick  grey  eyebrows  drawn  down  over  his 
twinkling  eyes. 

'  I'm  afraid  I  can't,'  Matthew  confessed,  looking  up.  '  The  dic- 
tionaries would  give  you  "  foolish  "or  "  absurd,"  or  something  of 
that  sort,  I  suppose.' 

1  The  dictionaries  are  very  apt  to  give  foolish  and  absurd  trans- 
lations. No ;  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  match  saugrenu  in  our 
tongue ;  and  that  is  annoying,  because  one  sometimes  wants  to 
make  use  of  the  word.  I  want  rather  badly  to  apply  it  to  your 
conduct  just  now,  for  instance.' 

*  Thank  you ;  but  why  ? '  Matthew  inquired. 

'  Well,  chiefly  because  it  is  not  to  be  described  by  any  other 
adjective;  but  partly  because  I  have  a  lingering  hope  that  you 
may  still  be  saved  from  deserving  it.  You  have  been  jilted,  and 
you  choose  to  embrace  the  man  who  has  cut  you  out ;  I  don't 
myself  see  the  necessity  for  doing  so ;  yet  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that,  since  public  opinion  won't  allow  you  to  shoot  him  or  thrash 
him,  there"  is  a  certain  air  of  chivalry  about  shaking  hands  and 
letting  bygones  be  bygones.  But  when  it  comes  to  attending 
that  man  to  the  altar  and  looking  on  benevolently  while  he  is 
married  to  the  woman  who  has  jilted  you,  I  must  own  that  you 
altogether  exceed  the  limits  of  my  comprehension  and  sympathy.' 

'  But  he  has  set  his  heart  upon  it,'  Matthew  said,  '  and  he 
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would  probably  be  hurt  if  I  refused.  After  all,  what  does  it 
matter  ? ' 

'  Well,  well !  But  he  isn't  so  easily  hurt  as  all  that ;  and  I 
presume  you  are  not  particularly  anxious  to  be  made  the  laughing- 
stock  of  a  whoLe  pack  of  fools.' 

'  I  don't  think  I  particularly  mind,'  answered  Matthew.  *  Be- 
sides, I  dare  say  they  won't  laugh.' 

'  Oh,  they  will  laugh — laugh  from  ear  to  ear.  Old  Jennings 
was  here  this  morning,  and  he  would  have  been  a  good  deal  more 
impertinent  about  it  than  he  was,  if  I  hadn't  turned  upon  him  and 
made  him  lick  the  ground.  That  nephew  of  mine  has  twenty 
times  the  impudence  of  Jennings,  or  he  never  would  have  dared  to 
make  such  a  request  to  you.' 

*  He  doesn't  look  at  it  in  that  way  ;  he  thinks  he  is  giving  me 
a  proof  of  sincere  friendship.  And  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  he 
isn't.' 

Mr.  Litton  moved  away,  with  an  impatient  ejaculation,  towards 
one  of  the  windows,  where  he  stood  for  awhile  watching  the  driving 
rain  and  the  tossing  boughs  of  the  trees.  Then  he  faced  about 
and  said  : 

'  One  has  a  sort  of  disrespectful  admiration  for  you,  Austin.' 

'  Well,  that  is  something,'  remarked  Matthew  goodhumouredly. 

'  It  isn't  much  ;  but  it's  the  most  you  will  get  from  me  until 
you  learn  to  discriminate.  Magnanimity  is  a  fine  quality  in  the 
abstract ;  but  it  loses  its  attractiveness  when  it  is  misapplied. 
Leonard,  as  I  have  told  you  again  and  again,  and  as  you  will  find 
out  some  day,  is  a  useless,  selfish,  ungrateful  fellow.  You  can't 
afford  to  be  magnanimous  with  people  of  his  kind ;  they  will 
always  either  think  you  are  afraid  of  them  or  else  flatter  them- 
selves that  they  are  so  fascinating  as  to  be  irresistible.  They 
won't  give  you  any  credit,  take  my  word  for  it ! ' 

'  I  believe  Leonard  will  give  me  credit  for  wishing  to  please 
him,'  Matthew  answered,  '  and  that  is  really  all  I  care  about.' 

'  Ah !  there  is  where  you  are  admirable.  You  honestly  don't 
care  whether  your  motives'  are  appreciated  or  not,  and  you  honestly 
don't  object  to  being  written  down  an  ass.  Well,  as  I  said  before, 
some  of  your  flights  take  you  a  little  beyond  the  reach  of  my 
understanding  or  fellow-feeling.  Nobody  shall  call  me  an  ass,  if  I 
can  help  it,  nor  shall  anybody  have  a  plausible  excuse  for  thinking 
me  one.  I  take  it  that  I  should  be  an  ass  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced type  if  I  were  to  provide  Leonard  with  an  increased  income 
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on  Ids  marriage,  and  if  he  expects  anything  of  the  soit,  he  will  le 
disappointed.' 

;  But  does  he  expect  it  ? '  Matthew  asked. 

;  I  don't  know,'  answered  the  other  drily,  after  throwing  a 
quick,  half-suspicious  glance  at  his  questioner ;  '  I  know  he  won't 
get  it.' 

These  two  men  had  become  friends,  in  so  far  as  the  great 
difference  between  their  respective  ages  and  characters  rendered 
friendship  possible.  Mr.  Litton  had  a  liking  for  Matthew  which 
was  almost  love,  and  was  tempered  only  by  something  akin  to- 
con!  empt  for  the  dreamy  young  physician's  detached  attitude 
towards  life  as  a  whole ;  while  Matthew,  recognising  what  was 
great  and  what  was  small  in  the  temperament  of  the  lonely  old 
fellow  with  whom  fortune  had  dealt  so  ironically,  enjoyed  his 
occasional  visits  to  Wilverton  Grange,  notwithstanding  the  petu- 
lance with  which  he  was  as  often  as  not  received  there.  Mr.  Litton 
was  afflicted  with  the  sensitiveness  of  a  cripple  and  the  universal 
distrust  bred  of  riches  and  the  absence  of  any  heir  of  entail.  He 
had  neither  objected  to  nor  approved  of  his  nephew's  engagement 
to  Lilian  Murray,  saying  and  writing  that  he  had  no  voice  in 
the  matter,  and  that,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  Leonard  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  please  himself;  but  his  privately  expressed 
opinion  of  the  latter's  conduct  had  been  scarcely  less  emphatic 
than  Anne  Frere's,  and  he  curtly  declined  to  go  up  to  London  for 
the  wedding. 

The  wedding,  it  had  now  been  decided,  was  to  take  place  at  St. 
Paul's,  Knightsbridge,  early  in  December ;  that  Matthew  had  been 
prevailed  upon  to  play  a  leading  part  on  the  occasion  will  have 
been  gathered  from  the  above  fragment  of  dialogue.  Why  he 
should  have  been  asked  to  do  so  was  a  puzzle  to  many  people 
besides  Mr.  Litton — to  Lady  Sara  and  to  Lilian  amongst  the 
number — but  he  himself  entered  into  Leonard's  feeling,  and  was 
touched  rather  than  repelled  by  it.  Leonard,  he  knew,  was  fond 
of  him ;  Leonard  was  a  little  ashamed  and  very  anxious  to  give 
convincing  proof  to  all  the  world  that  his  friend  was  his  friend 
still.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  or  more  naif,  nor  did  it 
seem  worth  while  to  refuse  a  request  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  could 
not  be  granted  without  some  slight  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort 
and  s-  elf-respect. 

*  Of  one  thing,  at  least,  I  am  sure,'  was  Mr.  Litton's  parting 
remark,  '  and  I  am  glad  to  be  sure  of  it :  you  never  can  have  been 
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in  love  with  that  girl.  If  you  had  been,  I  would  defy  even  you  to 
place  yourself  in  such  a  preposterous  position/ 

Well,  that  might  be  true.  Matthew  thought  of  it  as  he  drove 
rapidly  away  in  his  dog-cart  to  visit  patients,  of  whom  he  had 
once  more  as  many  as  he  could  manage,  and  he  said  to  himself 
that  it  might  be  true.  Anyhow,  the  Lilian  whom  he  had  loved 
no  longer  existed ;  it  was  quite  another  person  who  was  going  to 
marry  Leonard  Jerome,  with  his  best  wishes  for  their  joint  and 
several  happiness.  As  for  as  his  own  happiness,  he  believed  that  a 
fair  average  share  of  that  was  assured  to  him.  Scarcely  any  man, 
if  indeed  any  man,  gets  exactly  what  he  wants ;  but  so  long  as  he 
has  plenty  of  work  to  do,  and  likes  his  work,  he  had  better  not 
grumble.  Moreover,  there  always  remained  the  garden  and  the 
greenhouses.  '  Which  is  better  than  Colonel  Standish's  shooting/ 
Matthew  reflected,  *  because  there  is  no  close  time  for  plants.' 

Yet  for  all  his  courage  and  all  his  self-abnegation,  that  autumn 
was  a  dreary  season  for  him.  The  exigencies  of  a  rapidly  develop- 
ing practice  left  him  little  leisure  for  brooding  during  the  day- 
time, but  five  or  six  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  had  to  be  spent 
in  bed,  and  when  he  went  to  bed  he  could  not  always  contrive  to 
go  to  sleep.  Then  it  was  that  the  future  loomed  dark  and  soli- 
tary before  him  ;  then  it  was  that  the  past  looked  fantastically 
unreal  and  the  present  barely  endurable ;  then,  too,  it  was  that  he 
pronounced  certain  judgments  upon  womankind  in  general  which 
in  brighter  moments  he  would  have  hastened  to  repudiate.  If  only 
those  interminable  November  days  and  nights  would  pass  !  There 
were  thirty  of  them  to  be  lived  through,  as  well  as  a  few  at  the 
beginning  of  December  to  be  added  to  their  number,  and  at  the 
risk  of  causing  readers  to  laugh  from  ear  to  ear,  like  Dr.  Jennings, 
it  has  to  be  avowed  that  Matthew  at  this  time  kept  a  little  school- 
boy's calendar,  erasing  a  date  from  it  every  evening  before  he 
retired  to  rest  and  contemplating,  with  a  diurnal  sigh  of  relief,  the 
slowly  descending  array  of  black  strokes.  '  When  once  it  is  over 
and  done  with,  I  shall  be  all  right,'  he  was  wont  to  assure  himself. 

The  sun,  meanwhile,  continued  to  rise  and  set  with  monotonous 
regularity,  and  if  there  was  no  sunshine  in  London  when  Matthew 
at  length  stepped  out  upon  the  platform  at  the  terminus,  the 
electric  light  sufficed  to  render  the  features  of  the  fur-coated 
gentleman  who  was  awaiting  his  arrival  recognisable. 

'  I  had  to  come  and  meet  you,  after  getting  your  telegram/ 
Leonard  said,  wringing  his  hand  cordially.  '  Nonsense  about  your 
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going  to  an  hotel!  I've  been  there  and  countermanded  your 
room.  You  are  to  make  yourself  at  home  in  my  humble  diggings, 
please.  As  soon  as  you  have  washed  the  blacks  off  and  changed 
your  clothes  we'll  go  round  to  the  club  and  have  some  dinner. 
Well,  and  how  are  you,  old  man  ?  You're  looking  very  fit.' 

Matthew  was  glad  to  hear  that,  because  he  had  no  desire  to 
look  as  wretched  as  he  felt.  He  submitted  without  useless  demur 
to  the  arrangements  made  by  his  companion  and  was  soon  being 
whirled  off  westwards  in  a  hansom  towards  the  latter's  abode, 
Leonard,  who  was  in  exuberant  spirits,  talking  the  whole  time. 

In  truth  this  meeting  between  two  former  friends  had  none  of 
the  embarrassment  which  might  have  been  expected  to  attend  it. 
Leonard  really  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all  that  it  was  convenient 
to  forget,  and  spoke  as  unreservedly  of  the  morrow's  ceremony  and 
of  plans  for  the  future  as  if  there  had  never  been  any  thought 
of  love-passages  between  the  bride-elect  and  his  patient  hearer. 
Matthew  learnt  from  him  that  the  young  couple  were  to  spend 
their  honeymoon  in  Italy — '  Kather  a  bourgeois  sort  of  thing  to 
do,  the  expectant  bridegroom  remarked,  '  but  there  seemed  to  be 
no  alternative ' — and  that  they  were  eventually  to  take  up  their 
residence  at  Stanwick  Hall,  Leonard's  place  in  Northumberland, 
which  had  lately  been  vacated  by  his  tenants  and  was  about  to  be 
refurbished  for  the  reception  of  its  owner.  There  was  not  too 
much  money  available  for  the  refurbishing  process,  Leonard 
avowed,  with  a  laugh  and  a  grimace. 

'  I  had  a  faint  hope,'  he  said,  *  that  Uncle  Eichard  might  come 
down  handsomely  upon  the  occasion  ;  but  he  doesn't  seem  to  see 
his  duty  in  that  light.  He  has  presented  Lilian  with  a  diamond 
necklace  and  he  has  sent  me  a  cheque  for  five  hundred — which,  I 
suspect,  is  about  as  much  as  we  shall  get  out  of  him  until  it 
pleases  Heaven  to  call  him  to  his  long  home.  What  a  lot  these 
rich  old  beggars  lose  by  clinging  to  money  which  they  can't 
spend  !  When  I  step  into  my  revered  uncle's  shoes,  I  shall  make 
a  point  of  allowing  some  poor  devil  a  thousand  a  year.  Talk  about 
the  virtue  of  making  other  people  happy  ! — why,  there's  no  luxury 
to  compare  with  it !  You  ought  to  know  that,  if  anybody  does.' 

Matthew  knew  it  so  well  that  he  spent  quite  a  pleasant  evening 
and  was  able  to  make  some  show  of  appreciating  the  culinary 
excellence  for  which  the  club  to  which  Leonard  belonged  was 
famous  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  evening,  it  appeared,  was  not  to  be 
devoted  to  tobacco  and  peaceful  conversation,  and  it  was  not 
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without  dismay  that  he  discovered  why  he  had  been  made  to  dine 
a  full  hour  earlier  than  usual. 

'  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  want  you  to  do/  Leonard  said,  after 
they  had  adjourned  to  the  smoking-room — and  it  was  plain,  from 
the  coaxing  intonation  of  his  voice,  that  he  had  some  doubts  as  to 
how  the  suggestion  which  he  was  about  to  make  would  be  received 
— '  I  want  you  just  to  come  round  to  Grosvenor  Place  for  a  few 
minutes.  Did  I  tell  you  that  some  cousins  of  Lady  Sara's,  who 
have  gone  abroad,  have  lent  her  their  house  for  the  wedding? 
Well,  they  have  ;  and  I  said  I  would  look  in  this  evening  to  get 
final  instructions,  so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  any  hitch  to-morrow.' 

'  You  can  take  your  instructions  without  my  assistance,  I 
should  think,'  objected  Matthew. 

'  Yes ;  but  Lady  Sara  rather  wanted  to  see  you.  The  fact  is 
that  she  proposes  to  spend  the  winter  at  Wilverton — it  seems  the 
best  place  for  her — and  we  thought  you  might  be  able  to  give  her 
information  about  lodgings  and  all  that.  Indeed,  if  you  didn't 
mind  the  trouble,  it  would  be  a  very  great  kindness  to  escort  her 
on  her  journey.  Lilian  doesn't  feel  quite  happy  about  her  travel- 
ling alone.' 

In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound  ! — Matthew  had  already  swal- 
lowed camels  of  such  large  proportions  that  he  was  scarcely  entitled 
to  strain  at  this  gnat ;  although  he  could  not  but  marvel  a  little 
at  Lilian's  willingness  to  meet  him  and  make  use  of  him. 

He  marvelled  still  more  when  he  saw  her  and  when  she  offered 
him  her  hand  with  a  pleasant  smile,  as  though  he  had  been 
merely  an  old  acquaintance.  She  was  looking  brilliantly  beautiful, 
she  exhibited  no  trace  of  nervousness,  her  speech  and  manner 
struck  him  as  according  perfectly  with  the  spacious,  luxurious 
dwelling  which  had  been  placed  at  her  mother's  disposal.  She 
was  going  to  be  a  smart,  modern  married  woman,  and  apparently 
she  had  nbt  waited  for  her  marriage  to  assume  the  tone  that 
belonged  to  her  future  role.  Leonard  and  she  soon  retired  to  the 
other  extremity  of  the  long  room,  leaving  him  to  talk  to  Lady 
Sara,  who,  for  her  part,  was  quite  unchanged. 

'  How  good  you  are  ! '  the  penitent  lady  murmured.  '  It  really 
isn't  natural  to  be  so  good,  and  if  you  would  call  me  a  few  bad 
names,  I  should  feel  ever  so  much  more  comfortable.  Not  that  I 
deserve  them,  heaven  knows  ! ' 

'  I  am  sure  you  don't,'  Matthew  declared  cheerfully.  '  More- 
over, it  wouldn't  add  at  all  to  my  comfort  to  call  anybody  bad 
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names.  So  we  are  to  have  you  back  at  Wilverton,  I  am  glad  to 
hear.' 

He  soon  set  her  at  her  ease,  and  in  doing  so  recovered  his  own 
mental  equilibrium,  which  had  been  for  a  moment  in  jeopardy. 
He  thought  it  very  likely  that  he  might  be  able  to  secure  Lady 
Sara's  old  rooms  in  Prospect  Place  for  her  ;  but  as  she  seemed  to 
dread  the  idea  of  going  to  an  hotel  all  by  herself,  he  suggested 
that  she  should  accompany  him  home,  the  next  day,  and  stay  with 
him  until  a  more  permanent  arrangement  could  be  effected.  The 
offer  was  immediately  and  gratefully  accepted ;  Lilian,  on  being  in- 
formed of  it,  thanked  Matthew  with  all  the  warmth,  though  perhaps 
with  something  short  of  the  surprise,  that  the  occasion  seemed  to 
call  for  ]  he  could  not  help  wondering  whether  it  had  been  expected 
of  him  that  he  should  give  an  invitation  which  would  undoubtedly 
cause  much  annoyance  to  his  housekeeper  and  which  might  not 
improbably  reawaken  the  merriment  of  the  good  folks  of  Wilverton. 

Well,  in  any  case,  he  was  glad  to  be  of  service  to  Lady  Sara, 
whom  he  liked  and  who  had  always  been  kind  to  him.  He  was 
also,  it  must  be  confessed,  very  glad  indeed  to  get  away  from 
Grosvenor  Place  and  from  the  false  position  of  which  nobody  but 
himself  appeared  to  recognise  the  falsity. 

'  I  shall  see  you  again  to-morrow  afternoon,  so  I  won't  say 
goodbye/  Lilian  remarked  at  the  last  moment.  '  So  awfully  kind 
of  you  to  take  charge  of  Mamma !  I  shan't  worry  about  her,  now 
that  I  know  she  will  be  in  such  good  hands.  By  the  way,  I  hope 
you  are  prepared  for  a  tremendous  function  to-morrow.  We  are 
going  to  do  the  thing  in  the  most  approved  style — combining 
decency  and  propriety,  you  know,  with  &c.,  &c. — like  the  Economic 
Funeral  Company.  How  you  will  hate  it  all ! ' 

1 1  don't  think  I  quite  expected  to  enjoy  it,'  answered  Matthew 
quietly,  permitting  himself  that  one  little  piece  of  bad  taste. 

It  was  not  resented ;  nor,  if  the  taste  of  Lilian's  behaviour  so 
far  had  seemed  to  him  doubtful,  could  he  find  any  fault  with  that 
of  her  demeanour  on  the  following  day,  which  was  as  unexcep- 
tionable as  her  costume  and  the  quality  of  the  numerous  guests 
who  had  been  invited  to  witness  her  nuptials.  Matthew  acquitted 
himself  of  his  own  part  in  the  proceedings  creditably  enough.  In 
the  midst  of  that  gay  and  parti-coloured  throng  he  found  that  he 
was  less  conspicuous  than  he  had  expected  to  be — found,  too,  that 
the  bitterness  of  the  experience  had  been  to  a  great  extent  dis- 
counted in  advance.  He  had  pictured  the  scene  to  himself  so 
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many  times  in  imagination  that  the  reality  scarcely  hurt  hinu 
He  was  even  a  little  interested  in  casting  his  eye  over  the  assem- 
blage, which  included  a  number  of  well-known  persons,  and  in 
studying  the  general  effect,  which  was  as  pleasing  as  fine  clothes,  a 
surpliced  choir  and  an  abundance  of  plants  and  cut  flowers  could 
make  it.  If  economy  had  been  studied  in  the  matter,  that  virtue 
must,  he  presumed,  have  found  expression  only  in  the  omission  of 
the  old-fashioned  wedding-breakfast,  for  it  looked  as  though  some- 
body would  have  a  very  respectable  little  bill  to  pay  before  other 
contingent  expenses  were  defrayed.  Lord  Kingsbridge,  a  wizened 
little  old  man,  with  a  waxed  moustache  and  a  hyacinthine  wig,  had 
come  over  from  Paris,  where  he  resided,  to  give  his  niece  away  ; 
the  bridesmaids  had  been  selected  with  a  due  regard  alike  to  rank 
and  to  beauty ;  the  hierarchy  was  well  represented  behind  the 
altar-rails  ;  nothing,  in  short,  save  the  countenance  of  Royalty, 
was  wanting  to  impart  to  the  ceremonial  a  character  of  the  very 
highest  distinction. 

In  accordance  with  modern  usage,  a  homily  was  addressed  to 
the  newly-married  pair,  to  which  they  listened  with  admirable 
self-possession  ;  then  the  register  was  signed,  and  then  there  was 
a  reception  in  Grosvenor  Place,  which  was  only  graced  for  a  few 
brief  minutes  by  the  presence  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  who 
had  to  catch  a  train.  How  grateful  we  ought  to  be  to  the  conven- 
tional necessities  by  which  we  are  ruled  and  which  relieve  exist- 
ence of  its  most  harrowing  accessories  ! 

'  It  hasn't  been  half  as  bad  as  assisting  at  a  clinical  lecture/ 
was  Matthew's  professional  and  half-humorous  summing-up ;  '  there 
has  been  no  room  for  emotion,  or  a  suggestion  of  it,  from  start  to 
finish.  Such  a  thing  would  have  been  ludicrously  out  of  place, 
and  nobody,  to  look  at  us  all,  could  have  supposed  that  we  possessed 
an  immortal  soul  amongst  the  whole  of  us.' 

All  things  considered,  he  was  glad  that  he  had  complied  with 
Leonard's  request.  He  thought  the  experience  had  had  a  bracing 
effect  upon  him — as  indeed  perhaps  it  had.  What  tender,  or 
regretful,  or  reproachful  sentiment  could  he  continue  to  cherish 
with  regard  to  a  lady  whose  parting  speech  to  him  was — '  Mind 
you  make  them  put  a  hot-water  tin  into  the  railway-carriage  for 
Mamma  to-morrow — she  will  be  too  tired  to  travel  down  to-night, 
I  am  afraid,  and  I  suppose  Wilverton  can  spare  you  for  another 
twenty-four  hours.  Grood-bye.  My  love  to  your  friends  the 
Freres  when  you  see  them.' 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

HONEYMOONING. 

FOR  reasons  which  were  complex  in  their  nature,  and  of  which  the 
complexity  does  not  demand  analysis  here,  it  had  pleased  Lilian 
to  present  herself  to  Matthew  Austin  as  a  heartless  and  not  too 
delicate  young  woman ;  but  it  was  in  no  such  guise,  or  disguise, 
thc'it  she  dealt  with  her  husband.  Her  love  for  him  was  so  pas- 
sionate, so  overwhelming,  that  it  seemed  as  if  she  could  neither 
speak  nor  think  of  anything  else  ;  her  long  and  stubborn  resist- 
ance only  made  her  present  surrender  the  more  complete  ;  she 
delighted  in  anticipating  his  wishes  and  in  performing  little  un- 
necessary acts  of  humility  for  him  ;  to  belong  entirely  and  of  right 
to  him  may  have  had  for  her  something  of  the  exquisite,  albeit 
transient,  savour  of  a  suddenly  legitimised  sin. 

Wise  men  and  women — especially  wise  women — would  doubt- 
less have  shaken  their  heads  over  her  and  warned  her  that  she  was 
setting  to  work  in  quite  the  wrong  way ;  that  lovers  form  one  class 
of  human  beings,  while  husbands  form  another ;  that  nothing  is 
more  certain  to  weary  a  man  in  the  long  run  than  excessive  de- 
monstrations of  affection,  and  that  Leonard  Jerome,  in  particular, 
was  not  so  constituted  as  to  bear  that  method  of  treatment.  But 
it  is  not  customary  for  young  couples  to  be  attended  during  their 
honeymoon  by  a  chorus  of  sages,  and  thus  Lilian's  prolonged 
wanderings  by  sea  and  land  in  the  sunny  regions  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean were  productive  of  nothing  but  unmixed  happiness  to  her. 

Leonard,  who  was  also  very  much  in  love,  was  equally  happy 
an<  I  equally  willing  to  protract  to  its  utmost  limits  that  experience 
of  earthly  paradise  which  is  necessarily  brief  for  everybody  and 
which  comes  to  an  end  for  good  and  all  as  soon  as  we  are  reminded 
that  our  present  place  of  residence  is  not  paradise  but  earth.  In 
the  case  of  this  favoured  pair  such  reminders  were  not  likely  to- 
be  over-insistent.  Leonard  had  no  profession,  nor  any  urgent 
duties  which  could  entail  a  recall  to  his  native  land ;  he  was  very 
well  contented  to  dawdle,  without  fixed  purpose  or  design,  along 
the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  and  the  North  African  coasts,  to  bask 
among  flowers  in  the  warm  sun,  to  be  rocked  upon  gently-heaving 
waters  under  azure  skies,  and  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  dreamy  duet 
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which  was  as  yet  diversified  by  no  half-hidden  discords.  If,  when 
ihe  happened  to  glance  at  an  English  sporting  paper,  it  did  some- 
times occur  to  him  that  this  was  a  queer  sort  of  way  for  a  hunting 
•man  in  perfect  health  to  be  spending  the  winter,  the  thought 
merely  added  a  touch  of  piquancy  to  his  enjoyment.  He  had  no 
:regrets,  no  objection  to  remaining  abroad  until  after  Easter,  no 
wish  to  be  roused  too  soon  out  of  his  delicious  day-dream.  The 
'  only  difference  between  him  and  his  wife  was  that  he  expected,  as  a 
.matter  of  course,  to  wake  up  some  fine  morning,  whereas  she  did  not. 

It  was  at  Palermo,  whither  their  devious  peregrinations  took 
them  in  the  month  of  March,  that  they  were  at  length  deserted 
by  their  good  luck  in  the  matter  of  weather.  The  period  of  the 
spring  equinox  was  at  hand ;  for  twenty-four  hours  a  heavy  gale, 
-accompanied  by  torrents  of  rain,  had  been  raging,  and  Lilian,  her 
nose  forlornly  flattened  against  the  window-pane,  was  unable  to 
detect  any  symptom  of  a  break  in  the  low  leaden  sky. 

'  It  looks  as  if  this  might  go  on  until  the  last  inhabitant  was 
drowned ! '  she  exclaimed.  '  Can  that  dismal,  green  sea  be  our 
dear  Mediterranean  ?  I  believe  it  is  the  English  Channel  that  has 
come  tumbling  across  Europe  to  see  how  we  are  getting  on.' 

'  It  may  report  to  friends  at  a  distance  that  we  are  bearing  up 
.as  well  as  can  be  expected,'  returned  Leonard  philosophically.  He 
had  thrown  himself  down  upon  a  sofa,  and  was  lying  on  the  flat 
-of  his  back,  with  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  head  and  one  long 
leg  swinging  lazily  over  the  other.  '  Cheer  up ! '  he  continued, 
laughing  at  the  dismal  countenance  which  his  wife  turned  towards 
him  ;  *  we  might  have  been  weather-bound  in  a  worse  place,  after 
all.  What  can  I  suggest  for  you  to  do  ?  Beading  ? — writing  ? — 
fancy-work  ?  By  the  way,  now  that  I  come  to  think  of  it,  I  don't 
believe  you  have  read  a  single  Tauchnitz  novel  since  we  were 
married,  and  as  for  a  needle,  I'm  not  sure  that  you  even  possess 
such  a  thing.  Do  you  ever  go  in  for  fancy-work,  Lil  ?  ' 

1  Oh,  yes,  I  used — and  other  work  too.  I  have  made  my  own 
frocks  before  now.  But  it  wasn't  of  myself  that  I  was  thinking, 
it  was  of  you.  Two  wet  days  in  a  foreign  hotel  are  such  a  fearful 
ordeal  for  a  man  ! ' 

'  For  some  men,  perhaps ;  but  I'm  all  right.  One  of  the  chief 
beauties  of  my  character  is  that  I  can  do  nothing  for  a  week  at  a 
stretch  without  grumbling.  Didn't  old  Austin  ever  tell  you  how 
good  I  was  that  time  when  I  had  deprived  myself  of  the  use  of 
both  my  arms  ?  ' 
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Lilian  made  no  reply ;  she  very  seldom  did  reply  when  her 
h  isband  dragged  Matthew  Austin's  name  into  the  conversation. 
But  presently  she  said  :  'Wouldn't  you  like  to  go  down  to  the 
:.smoking-room  and  see  whether  there  are  any  other  occupationless 
Englishmen  there  ?  I  think  I  may  as  well  write  to  Mamma.' 

Hitherto  in  the  course  of  their  journey  they  had  avoided 
fellow-travellers,  and  had  spoken  only  to  occasional  friends  whom 
they  had  come  across  here  and  there.  Perhaps  she  was  not  very 
-anxious  that  he  should  act  upon  her  suggestion;  for  she  was 
inclined  to  be  jealous  of  him  and  secretly  exulted  in  the  thought 
that  he  never  cared  to  leave  her.  However,  he  rose,  yawned, 
stretched  himself,  and  said  : — 

1  Well,  if  you're  going  to  write,  I'll  just  spy  out  the  land  for 
half  an  hour.  I  forgot  to  examine  the  Visitor's  Book,  but  I  don't 
suppose  there  is  anybody  here  whom  one  knows.' 

As  it  happened,  there  was  somebody  in  the  hotel  whom  he 
knew :  at  least,  there  was  somebody  who  knew  him  and  accosted 
him  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  though  he,  for  his  part,  failed  to 
recognise  this  well-dressed  and  carefully  brushed  young  man,  with 
the  fair  moustache  and  the  unmistakable  air  of  a  British  officer  in 
plain  clothes. 

'  Are  you  at  Gib  or  at  Malta  now  ? '  Leonard  asked  at  a  venture, 
.after  shaking  hands. 

'  I  see  you  don't  know  who  I  am,'  answered  the  other,  laughing. 
*  We  used  sometimes  to  meet  in  days  gone  by  at  my  governor's 
place,  near  Wilverton.  My  name's  Frere.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  of  course ! — I  beg  your  pardon.  That  was  some 
years  ago,  wasn't  it  ?  '  said  Leonard,  looking  a  little  askance  at  his 
former  acquaintance.  He  had  forgotten  the  circumstances  of 
Spencer's  banishment,  but  was  certainly  under  the  impression  that 
the  latter  had  done  something  very  shady.  '  Have  you — er — been 
tome  lately  ? '  he  inquired. 

'  I  paid  a  very  brief  visit  to  the  cradle  of  my  race  last  autumn/ 
Spencer  replied,  divining  the  significance  of  the  question  and 
responding  to  it  with  a  certain  defiant  good  humour,  '  but  I  was 
not  pressed  to  stay.  My  people,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  don't  appre- 
ciate me,  although  I  am  a  respectable  married  man  nowadays  and 
never  do  anything  naughty.  There's  no  saying  what  one  mightn't 
be  driven  to  do  if  one  were  kept  for  any  length  of  time  in  a  place 
like  this,  though.  Mercifully,  my  wife  finds  it  a  bit  more  than  she 
can  bear,  and  she  talks  of  moving  on  to  Malta,  where  she  expects 
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to  fall  in  with  some  old  friends.  My  wife/  added  Spencer  explana- 
torily, as  he  lighted  a  cigarette,  '  likes  to  hear  the  roll  of  the  drum. 
She  used  to  reside  in  a  garrison  town  before  she  did  me  the  honour 
of  espousing  me  en  secondes  noces.' 

'  What  a  fearful  cad  this  man  has  become  ! '  was  Leonard's 
inward  ejaculation  ;  '  no  wonder  his  poor  old  father  can't  stand  him  ! ' 
Nevertheless  he  was  amused,  and  almost  attracted,  by  Spencer's 
cheery  impudence,  which,  as  he  presently  reflected,  had  at  least 
the  merit  of  candour.  '  I  am  a  scamp  who  has  been  married  by  a 
rich  widow,'  the  fellow  seemed  to  say.  '  Now  you  know  all  about 
it,  and  if  you  prefer  to  turn  your  back  upon  me,  you  can.' 

It  is  quite  possible  that  Leonard  might  have  turned  his 
back,  had  this  encounter  taken  place  in  Hyde  Park  ;  but,  local 
and  atmospheric  conditions  being  what  they  were,  he  felt  entitled 
to  be  less  particular,  and  presently  he  found  himself  playing 
an  experimental  game  of  billiards  with  his  compatriot  upon  an 
ancient,  pocketless  table,  over  which  the  heavy  balls  rolled  slowly 
with  a  rumble  as  of  distant  thunder.  Spencer  continued  to  be- 
chatty  and  communicative,  making  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  disowned  by  his  family,  and  mentioning  that  his  wife- 
was  a  good  deal  more  sore  upon  the  subject  than  he  was. 

'  She  seemed  to  think  that  she  had  only  to  show  herself  for 
them  to  rush  into  her  arms,'  he  remarked.  '  Oddly  enough,  her 
appearance  didn't  produce  that  effect  upon  them,  and  now  she 
blames  me  for  it — which  is  a  most  unreasonable  thing  to  do.  I 
always  warned  her  that  her  style  of  beauty  wasn't  what  they  were 
accustomed  to.  Hullo,  Arabella !  is  that  you  ?  Let  me  intro- 
duce Mr.  Jerome,  whom  I  think  you  must  have  heard  about  from 
Anne.  Anyhow,  you  heard  about  Mrs.  Jerome — though  she  wasn't 
Mrs.  Jerome  then.' 

Leonard  could  well  believe  that  the  Frere  family  had  failed  to- 
be  fascinated  by  the  plump  lady  who  entered  the  billiard-room, 
and  who  had  availed  herself  so  unstintingly  of  those  preparations- 
whereby  the  handiwork  of  Nature  is  said  to  be  improved.  Mrs. 
Spencer  Frere  might  have  been  pretty  once  upon  a  time ;  but 
that  period  of  her  career  appeared  to  belong  to  a  somewhat  remote 
past,  and  it  is  always  a  question  whether  wrinkles  are  not  more- 
becoming  to  the  human  countenance  than  three  or  four  thick 
coats  of  whitewash.  Mrs.  Spencer's  face  was  as  free  from  wrinkles 
as  her  gown,  though  far  less  skilfully  made  up,  her  hair  was  of  an 
uncompromising  yellow  tint,  while  her  eyebrows  and  eyelashes 
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-were  startlingly  black.  Upon  the  whole,  a  spectacle  to  make  the 
-compassionate  beholder  trust  that  she  had  no  idea  of  what  she 
looked  like. 

In  all  probability  she  had  none ;  for  she  combined  her  acknow- 
ledgment of  Leonard's  bow  with  an  extremely  coquettish  glance, 
and  her  subsequent  conversation  proved  her  to  be  a  lady  accus- 
tomed to  admiration.  She  talked  with  much  volubility  and  was 
rather  amusing,  in  a  slangy,  third-rate  style ;  but  Leonard  was 
^aite  sure  that  he  did  not  wish  to  introduce  her  to  his  wife. 
Which  was  a  little  awkward ;  because  that,  it  seemed,  was  just 
what  Mrs.  Spencer  wanted  him  to  do. 

1  I'm  dying  to  make  Mrs.  Jerome's  acquaintance,'  she  was  good 
enough  to  declare.  *  I  have  been  catching  glimpses  of  you  both 
since  you  arrived,  but  you're  so  awfully  exclusive  that  there's  no 
getting  near  you.  I  wonder  whether  we  might  take  the  liberty  of 
coming  into  your  sitting-room  after  dinner  this  evening ;  you 
•n>,ust  be  so  bored,  all  by  yourselves  from  morning  to  night ! ' 

Leonard  thought  for  a  moment  of  regretting  that  his  wife  had 
a  very  bad  headache;  but  he  lacked  the  requisite  courage  or 
cruelty.  '  And,  after  all,'  he  reflected,  '  it  is  in  the  last  degree 
unlikely  that  we  shall  ever  see  these  people  again.'  So  he  went 
upstairs  to  make  his  excuses  to  Lilian,  who  only  shrugged  her 
shoulders  and  said  it  couldn't  be  helped  ;  and  at  the  hour  appointed 
the  threatened  visit  was  duly  paid. 

A  temporary  cessation  of  wind  and  rain  occurring  at  that  time, 
the  two  men  soon  stepped  out  upon  the  balcony  to  smoke,  and 
Spencer  took  that  opportunity  to  speak  in  highly  eulogistic  terms 
of  a  certain  common  friend  of  theirs. 

c  He's  too  good  a  fellow  for  this  wicked  world  ;  that's  all  there 
is  the  matter  with  Austin,'  he  remarked.  '  A  man  who's  so  con- 
foundedly good  as  all  that  is  bound  to  be  made  a  victim  of,  you 
know.  It  took  me  some  little  time  to  believe  that  he  wasn't  a 
bit  of  a  humbug,  I  confess  ;  but  there's  no  doubt  about  it — he's 
the  real  thing.' 

'  There  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  about  his  being  the  real  thing,' 
Leonard  agreed  heartily.  '  Where  did  you  meet  him  ?  ' 

*  I'm  not  sure  that  he  would  like  me  to  tell  you ;  he  is  one  of 
those  modest  chaps  who  prefer  to  blush  unseen.  As  for  me,  I've 
lost  the  trick  of  blushing,  and  I  only  hold  my  tongue  about  myself, 
when  I  do  hold  my  tongue,  for  the  sake  of  other  people.  How- 
ever, I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  Austin  did  me  a  tremendous 
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great  service  once  out  of  sheer  kindness  of  heart.  Deuce  another 
motive  can  he  have  had  for  it,  that  I  have  ever  been  able  to 
discover ! ' 

*  Oh,  that  motive  would  be  sufficient  for  him,'  Leonard  said. 
'  Nobody  knows  better  than  I  do  what  a  good  heart  dear  old  Mat- 
thew Austin  has.' 

He  had  a  comfortable  feeling  that  this  was  a  handsome  as  well 
as  a  deserved  tribute  to  pay  tovthe  character  of  his  absent  friend, 
and  he  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  Spencer  Frere  sud- 
denly burst  out  laughing.  The  latter  changed  the  subject,  without 
offering  any  explanation  of  his  rather  rude  behaviour,  and  they 
discussed  quail-shooting  until  they  were  summoned  back  into  the- 
sitting-room  for  their  coffee. 

Lilian,  meanwhile,  had  been  made  to  feel  somewhat  ill  at  ease- 
by  the  extremely  candid  revelations  of  the  lady  whom  she  had 
been  left  to  entertain,  and  who  proclaimed  herself,  without  hesi- 
tation or  disguise,  to  be  an  ill-used,  a  deceived,  and  an  undeceived 
woman. 

1 1  don't  know  whether  you  have  heard  my  husband's  history/ 
Mrs.  Spencer  said  ;  *  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  heard  the  whole  of 
it  myself.  But,  beyond  having  been  a  little  wild  in  his  youth,  he 
doesn't  seem  to  have  done  anything  to  deserve  such  treatment  as 
he  has  received,  and,  considering  that  he  hadn't  a  penny  of  his 
own  when  I  married  him,  I  do  think  I  was  justified  in  expecting 
a  different  sort  of  welcome  at  Hayes  Park.' 

She  gave  a  graphic  description  of  her  abortive  visit  to  Wilver- 
ton — a  description  which,  if  accurate,  seemed  to  go  a  long  way 
towards  accounting  for  its  failure — and  then  proceeded  to  bewail 
her  folly  in  having  married  a  man  who  was  destined  to  be  depen- 
dent upon  her  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  That  she  had  made  a  bad 
bargain  was  doubtless  her  own  fault,  and  she  was  too  self-seeking 
and  vulgar-minded  to  command  ready  sympathy;  still,  it  was- 
evident  from  certain  incidental  expressions  that  she  had  begun  by 
being  really  fond  of  her  good-for-nothing  husband,  and  that  he 
did  not  now  even  pretend  to  have  any  affection  for  her.  He- 
never  had  pretended  very  much ;  but  Lilian  could  not  know  that ; 
so  she  was  moved  to  the  compassion  which  all  young  wives  feel 
for  the  neglected  wives  of  other  men. 

The  consequence  was  that  when  Spencer  strolled  in  from  the 
balcony  and  drew  his  chair  up  to  the  corner  of  the  sofa  upon 
which  Mrs.  Jerome  was  seated,  his  advances  were  not  met  in  a 
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friendly  spirit.  Possibly  they  would  not,  in  any  event,  have  been 
so  met ;  for  his  manner  with  ladies  did  not  err  on  the  side  of  over- 
refinement ,  and  the  bold  stare  which  he  saw  fit  to  fix  upon  his 
neighbour  was  scarcely  ingratiating.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  had 
not  been  talking  for  many  minutes  before  he  was  so  sharply 
snubbed  that  he  very  nearly  lost  his  temper.  He  avenged  him- 
self by  remarking : 

'  You  seem  to  have  the  gift  of  saying  uncommonly  nasty 
things,  Mrs.  Jerome ;  I  hope  you  don't  inflict  many  of  them  on 
youi  husband.  Not  that  he  doesn't  deserve  some  punishment,  if 
it  comes  to  that.' 

Lilian,  stirred  by  some  vague  suspicion,  was  foolish  enough  to- 
return,  '  I  don't  know  what  you  mean.' 

1  Oh,  I  was  only  thinking  of  poor  Austin.  That  was  a  scurvy 
trick  that  you  played  upon  him,  both  of  you,  by  all  accounts,  and 
you  ought  to  be  made  to  smart  for  it  in  one  way  or  another'. 
Though  I  must  say  that  I  don't  feel  quite  as  sorry  for  him  as  I  did/ 

The  great  advantage  of  downright  insult  over  mere  innuendo  - 
— and  many  modern  politicians  appear  to  be  aware  of  this — is 
that  it  so  often  renders  retaliation  impossible.  Short  of  making 
an  absurd  and  undignified  scene,  there  was  really  no  answer  to  be 
made  to  the  man,  and  Lilian,  perhaps,  did  the  only  thing  that 
could  be  done  by  getting  up  and  walking  across  to  the  window, 
where  Mrs.  Spencer,  with  her  coffee-cup  in  her  hand,  was  enter- 
taining Leonard  with  an  account  of  an  exciting  polo-match  be- 
tween the  22nd  Lancers  and  the  9th  Hussars. 

'  Such  good  fellows,  all  of  them,  and  great  friends  of  mine  !  I 
only  wish  there  was  a  cavalry  regiment  at  Malta,  but  perhaps 
there  may  be  somebody  on  the  staff  who  will  help  to  cheer  me  up- 
a  little.' 

Spencer,  not  in  the  least  abashed,  came  up  and  joined  in  the 
conversation.  '  Arabella,'  he  explained,  *  is  like  the  Grande 
Duchesse  de  Grerolstein ;  die  aime  les  militaires.  In  fact,  she 
resembles  the  Grande  Duchesse  in  more  ways  than  one.  Fritz,  if 
you  remember ' 

'  Oh,  nobody  remembers  an  opera  that  came  out  before  we- 
were  any  of  us  born,  interrupted  Mrs.  Spencer,  sacrificing  strict 
veraoity  to  a  desire  to  close  her  husband's  mouth.  Outspoken 
though  she  was,  she  did  not  particularly  care  about  telling  every- 
body that  she  had  espoused  a  ranker,  and  Spender  was  entirely 
devoid  of  shame  or  reticence  upon  the  subject. 
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As  soon  as  the  couple  had  departed,  Lilian  exclaimed,  '  What 
outrageous  people !  Now  mind,  Leonard,  nothing — nothing  on 
earth — will  induce  me  to  speak  to  that  man  again  ! ' 

'  Well,  he  is  rather  offensive,  I  must  admit,'  said  Leonard. 

1  Rather  offensive  !  —he  is  simply  the  most  impudent  human 
being  that  I  have  ever  met  in  all  my  life  ! ' 

1  Why,  what  has  he  been  saying  to  you  ?  '  asked  Leonard,  with 
uplifted  brows. 

But  Lilian  did  not  explain ;  and  at  that  moment  Leonard's 
servant  entered  the  room,  bearing  a  batch  of  belated  letters  from 
England  which  caused  Spencer  Frere  to  be  temporarily  forgotten. 

After  a  few  moments,  Leonard  looked  up  from  his  corre- 
spondence and  whistled.  *  By  Jove,  Lil ! '  said  he,  '  here's  quite 
a  new  development.  My  old  uncle  writes  that  Grey,  who  has 
represented  Wilverton  for  the  last  ten  years,  has  accepted  a 
Colonial  Governorship,  and  he  wants  me  to  stand  for  the  vacancy. 
What  do  you  think  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know,'  answered  Lilian  doubtfully.  '  Would  that 
mean  that  we  should  have  to  go  back  at  once  ? ' 

'  Oh,  it  would  mean  going  back  at  once,  of  course.  The  only 
question  is  whether  I  am  to  embrace  a  Parliamentary  career  or 
not.  It  is  what  the  old  man  has  always  wished,  and  I  presume, 
from  what  he  says,  that  he  intends  to  see  me  through.  As  far  as 
-expenses  go,  I  mean.  And  it's  rather  important  not  to  offend 
him,  you  know.' 

Lilian  felt  that  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  to  hesitate, 
and  she  said  as  much.  Nevertheless,  she  added  rather  dolorously  : 
'  We  must  give  up  Kome  at  Easter,  then,  and  Sorrento  and 
Amain,  and — and  everything  Aren't  you  a  little  bit  sorrv, 
Leonard  ? ' 

*  Oh,  I'm  inconsolable  ! '  he  answered,  laughing  and  kissing 
her.  '  Still,  we  have  had  a  tolerably  liberal  share  of  honeymoon- 
ing, haven't  we  ? ' 

(To  le  continued.} 
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A   FATAL  RESERVATION. 
BY  E.  0.  PROWSE, 

AUTHOR   OF   '  THE   POISON   OF  ASPS.' 

CHAPTER  IV. 

A  sect  whose  chief  devotion  lies 
In  odd  perverse  antipathies  ; 
In  falling  out  with  that  or  this, 
And  finding  somewhat  still  amiss. 

*  THERE  is  very  little  in  the  paper,'  said  Waveney  at  breakfast  one 
morning,  a  few  days  after  lie  had  come  down  from  Oxford  for  his 
second  long  vacation.  *  Here  is  a  leading  article  which  suggests 
that  Messrs.  Pott  and  Slurk  are  not  so  extinct  as  they  are  supposed 
to  be;  and  a  criticism  of  a  play — an  adapted  French  play — in 
which  the  authors  seem  to  have  held  the  mirror  up  to  nature  at 
not  quite  the  right  angle  for  Mrs.  Grundy ;  and  a  letter  from  a 
dignitary  of  the  Church  complaining — well,  I  think  one  may  say, 
of  things  in  general ;  the  question  of  the  Sunday  opening  of 
museums  is  the  pretext  for  the  letter,  but,  apparently,  it  is  the 
Spirit  of  the  Age  that  especially  distresses  the  good  gentleman.' 

'  I  think  the  Spirit  of  the  Age  must  distress  any  one  for  whom 
life  is  something  more  than  a  succession  of  amusements,'  said  Mrs. 
Fry,  gravely. 

*  Oh,  surely,  few  of  us  are  so  bad  as  that.  The  Spirit  of  the 
Ago  is  a  very  serious  spirit ;  nearly  every  one  you  meet  is  devoted 
to  a  Question.  A  little  philanthropy  is  de  rigueur.9 

Mrs.  Fry  changed  her  position  uneasily,  which  was  a  sign  of 
her  being  annoyed.  The  lightest  pleasantries  from  near  rela- 
tions— with  strangers  she  could  show  herself  agreeably  tolerant — • 
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provoked  her  repressive  spirit.  *  Yes,'  she  said,  '  I  am  afraid  a 
great  deal  of  the  philanthropy  of  the  age  is  merely  fashion.' 

'  Let  us  be  thankful  for  it,'  said  Sir  George,  '  fashion  or  no 
fashion.  It  doesn't  do  to  consider  motives  too  curiously.' 

'  I  think  you  are  wrong,  George.  It  is  the  motive  which  is  of 
supreme  importance.' 

*  Well,  it  may  be.     But  human  nature  being  what  it  is,  I  am 
always  thankful  when  people  are  content  to  amuse  themselves  with 
anything  so  innocent  as  a  charity  concert.' 

*  I  should  like  to  see  that  play,'  said  Waveney,  in  an  aside. 
1  It  must  be  very  ingenuous.' 

'  To  amuse  oneself  under  the  pretence  of  doing  good,  to  make 
religion  a  cloak  for  amusement,  is  wretched  hypocrisy,'  insisted 
Mrs.  Fry.  ;If  life  has  no  significance,  no  deeper  meaning  for 
people,  I  have  more  respect  for  them  when  they  frankly  say  so.' 

'Ah,  il  faut  glisser  la  vie  et  non  Vappuyer'  smiled  Sir 
George,  good-humouredly ;  but,  being  a  little  tired  of  the  subject, 
he  turned  to  Waveney,  and  asked,  '  Is  there  anything  else  in  the 
paper  ?  It  is  too  soon,  I  know,  to  ask  about  that  momentous  list.' 

'  Yes,  it  won't  be  out  just  yet.  They  have  not  got  very  far 
with  the  vivas.  No,  I  don't  see  much  else  in  the  paper.  There 
is  the  reported  escape  of  a  convict  from  Dartmoor.' 

<  What  is  that  ? '  asked  Sir  George. 

'  Oh,  there  are  very  few  particulars  given.  They  are  sure  to  get 
him  again.  No  one  ever  gets  clear  away  from  one  of  those  places.' 

'  Do  you  mind  letting  me  look  for  a  moment,  Waveney  ? ' 

*  Here  it  is,  sir ;  just  by  my  finger,'  said  Waveney,  handing  his 
father  the  paper.     His  interest  in  the  matter  surprised  him. 

Sir  George  read  the  little  paragraph  and  then  handed  the  paper 
back  to  his  son.  It  was  two  or  three  minutes  before  he  returned 
to  his  breakfast.  He  looked  absently  out  of  the  window,  appear- 
ing to  be  lost  in  thought.  How  the  report  of  some  wretched  man's 
escape  from  a  convict  establishment  could  be  of  interest  to  his 
father,  Waveney  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

It  was  the  morning  of  Waveney's  twenty-first  birthday.  For 
some  days  the  house  had  been  the  scene  of  the  busiest  prepara- 
tion. The  carpet  in  the  dining-room  had  been  taken  up,  and  the 
floor  prepared  for  the  dance  that  was  to  be  given  in  the  evening. 
The  halls,  both  the  outer  and  the  inner,  were  to  be  lighted  in  an 
unexpected  and  ingenious  way,  and  decorated  with  arrangements 
of  flags  and  flowers.  The  cook  had  risen  early,  and  had  had  no 
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rest  for  several  days,  in  her  endeavours  to  provide  adequately  for 
the  appetites  of  the  farmers  who  were  to  taste  the  Court's  hospi- 
tality on  this  important  occasion.  Mrs.  Hope  had  not  had  so  much 
to  think  of  since  Sir  Greorge's  wedding-day,  and  as  for  Edwards— 
any  one  who  had  not  known  the  worthy  butler  would  have  been 
alarmed  at  the  terrible  stolidity  his  face  assumed.  Mrs.  Fry  had 
temporarily  given  up  the  management  of  things  to  her  niece,  and 
was  spending  her  time  in  the  drawing-room,  busier  than  ever  with 
the  accounts  of  her  various  clubs.  This  room  and  Sir  Greorge's 
study  were  the  only  places  in  the  house  where  quiet  was  still  to 
be  obi  ained.  The  latter  was  a  small  room  on  the  western  side  of 
the  he-use,  opening  through  a  glass  door  on  to  the  end  of  the  terrace. 
One  of  the  shrubbery  walks  terminated  just  in  front  of  it. 

Punctually  at  one  the  tenants  assembled  in  the  tent  that  had 
been  erected  in  the  grounds  for  the  occasion.  Sir  Greorge  took 
his  place  at  one  end  of  the  long  table,  and  opposite  to  him,  at  the 
other  end,  was  Waveney.  Between  them  was  a  generous  array  of 
roast  beef,  shoulders  of  mutton,  innumerable  pies,  tarts,  puddings, 
custards,  salads,  cucumbers,  &c.  &c.,  the  usual  array  of  robust  and 
trustworthy  delicacies  to  be  found  at  festive  gatherings  of  the  kind. 

'  And  they  stretched  forth  their  hands  to  the  viands  lying 
before  them,'  while  Edwards  and  his  staff  girded  themselves  for 
the  service.  Dinner  was  a  reality  with  these  excellent  men.  The 
joints  visibly  diminished ;  chickens  and  ducks  were  reduced  to 
skeletons  ;  pies  and  tarts  were  emptied  to  the  crockery ;  salads 
and  cucumbers  ceased  to  be.  Edwards  looked  on  with  just  the 
slightest  tinge  of  contempt  mingled  with  the  purple  stolidity  of 
his  countenance.  He  was  too  good  a  servant  not  to  feel  some  con- 
tempt for  men  who  showed  this  indifference  to  the  subtle  conven- 
tions to  which  he  was  accustomed. 

Thon  came  the  speeches.  The  largest  farmer  was  also  the 
oldest  tenant,  and  to  him  fell  the  task  of  proposing  Waveney's 
health.  The  old  man  was  very  quiet  until  his  time  came,  and  then 
amidst  a  general  murmur  of  satisfaction,  followed  by  profound 
silence,  he  got  upon  his  legs  and  began.  It  was  no  studied  oration. 
What  1  ie  said  came  from  his  heart,  and  from  a  heart  that  was  full. 
His  memory  carried  him  back  to  the  days  of  Sir  Greorge's  boyhood. 
It  was  in  one  of  his  father's  fields  that  the  baronet  had  taken  his 
first  hedge,  '  and  very  prettily  he  did  it  too.'  It  seemed  to  the  old 
man  but  as  yesterday  that  he  had  been  present  on  a  similar  occasion 
to  drink  Sir  George's  health,  '  when  he  was  a  fine  young  gentleman 
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like  what  Mr.  Waveney  is  now.'  He  had  had  his  farm  '  turned 
thirty  years  and  his  father  before  him,'  and  had  never  had  cause 
to  complain  of  his  landlord  in  anything  :  a  better  was  not  to  be 
found  in  the  county.  As  for  Waveney,  he  knew  he  was  speaking 
for  the  rest  when  he  said  that  they  were  '  downright  proud  of  him.' 
When  he  drew  to  a  close  something  very  like  tears  might  have 
been  seen  in  the  old  man's  eyes.  He  ended  by  saying,  '  We  have 
had  Mr.  Waveney  amongst  us  ever  since  he  was  a  little  chap  as 
could  only  just  walk,  and  we  have  never  had  cause  to  think  dif- 
ferently of  him.  It's  our  opinion  he  is  going  to  make  as  good  a 
gentleman  and  landlord  as  his  father  and  grandfather  have  been 
before  him ;  and  we  can't  say  more  than  that.  Mr.  Waveney,  sir, 
your  health.' 

Waveney  rose  to  reply,  smiling,  confident,  gracefully  at  his  ease. 
He  spoke  naturally  and  without  hesitation.  He  had  been  think- 
ing of  his  little  speech  all  the  morning,  but  delivered  it  as  if  what 
he  said  had  only  just  occurred  to  him.  He  thanked  them  for  the 
friendly  way  in  which  they  had  drunk  his  health.  If  he  deserved 
only  half  the  good  things  that  had  been  said  of  him,  he  felt  that 
a  serious  responsibility  would  be  his  in  endeavouring  to  act 
up  to  their  good  opinion.  He  could  not  help  feeling  proud  when 
he  heard  the  terms  in  which  his  father  and  grandfather  had  been 
alluded  to ;  it  would  be  the  earnest  wish  of  his  life  to  follow  in 
their  footprints.  He  need  not  remind  them  how  much  England 
had  always  owed  to  her  farmers — how  in  the  old  days  they  had 
made  the  stoutest  soldiers  in  her  armies,  and  had  won  for  her  her 
position  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth.  He  knew  there  were 
clouds  in  the  sky,  but  he  trusted  these  were  still  days  when 

If  some  were  for  a  party, 

Still  most  were  for  the  state  ; 

and  he  pointed  out  that  the  true  strength  of  England  lay  in  the 
happy  union  of  all  classes.  In  conclusion,  he  hoped  that  it  might- 
be  many  a  long  year  before  he  was  called  upon  to  put  his  promises 
into  execution,  but  if  ever  he  did  sit  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,. 
he  trusted  he  might  hear  his  successor  at  his  as  kindly  and  well 
spoken  of  as  he  had  been  that  day. 

His  speech  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  the  draughts 
that  were  drunk  in  his  honour  tended  to  show  that  no  want  of 
novelty  had  been  felt  by  his  hearers.  Edwarcls's  feelings  were  too 
much  for  him.  He  forgot  for  one  moment  the  dignity  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  fairly  joined  in  the  cheers  of  the  company.  The  astonish- 
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merit  on  the  face  of  one  of  the  footmen  at  this  exhibition  recalled 
him  to  himself,  and  he  at  once  left  the  tent  to  indulge  his  feelings 
where  no  curious  eye  might  look.  This  was  one  of  the  happiest 
days  in  the  good  old  fellow's  life.  He  felt  himself  a  boy  again, 
and  was  beginning  to  think  he  might  make  it  fifty  when  Sir  George 
should  have  him  into  the  library  to  meet  the  questions  of  the 
census.  He  settled  the  point  in  his  own  favour  before  the  day's 
festivities  were  ended,  and  had  even  begun  to  look  wistfully 
towards  forty-nine  ....  But  we  are  anticipating. 

Sir  Greorge  should  have  been  a  happy  man  that  day.  Never 
had  he  received  clearer  testimony  to  the  respect  and  affection  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  people ;  and  for  him  respect  and  affection 
had  a  value.  Waveney  had  never  appeared  to  greater  advantage. 
There  was  no  one,  from  old  Godwin,  who  had  proposed  his  health, 
to  young  Joe  Smith,  whose  father  had  put  him  into  the  Cherry 
Tree  Farm  but  a  month  or  two  before,  to  whom  he  did  not  manage 
to  say  something  appropriate.  He  laughed  at  their  stories ; 
sympathised  with  their  grievances  ;  accepted  their  forecasts  of  the 
weather ;  and  did  generally  all  that  was  becoming  in  a  young 
gentleman  of  his  advantages,  natural  and  acquired. 

Still,  if  the  truth  be  told,  Sir  George's  feelings  were  of  a 
mixed  nature.  Festive  occasions  are  seldom  times  of  the  greatest 
rejoicing ;  anniversaries  are  usually  trying  for  the  spirits.  Sir 
George's  thoughts  did  him  the  ill  turn  of  straying  back  into  the 
past,  and  drawing  a  picture  of  what  this  occasion  might  have  been 
if  some  who  were  gone  had  been  there  to  see  it.  His  thoughts 
returned  especially  to  Waveney 's  mother. 

When  the  tenants  had  drunk  the  last  healths  and  were  gone, 
he  wimdered  back  alone  to  the  house.  It  was  late  in  the  after- 
noon. The  sun  had  gone  in,  and  a  depressing  greyness  had  stolen 
into  the  summer  light.  An  insidious  chill  had  passed  into  the 
air,  the  cold  breeze  which  blew  over  the  park  seeming  already  to 
come  charged  with  the  dews  and  dampness  of  the  evening. 

When  Sir  George  reached  the  house,  there  was  a  moment  of 
temporary  lull  in  the  preparations,  and  the  halls  with  their  flowers 
and  ingenious  adornments  looked  mockingly  empty  and  deserted. 
He  went  to  his  study ;  but  only  to  discover  that  he  was  too  indif- 
ferent company  for  himself  to  make  it  desirable  to  remain  there. 
He  thought  he  would  look  for  Waveney,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
leavirg  the  room  when  he  fancied  he  heard  a  footstep  on  the 
gravel,  outside.  He  turned  round,  and  was  surprised  to  see  9, 
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stranger  cross  the  terrace  from  the  shrubbery  walk  that  terminated 
in  front  of  the  window.  The  glass  doors  were  open,  and  the  man 
walked  straight  into  the  room. 

Sir  George  at  once  turned  back  to  meet  him. 
The  stranger  stood  for  a  moment  holding  with  both  hands  the 
back  of  a  chair  that  happened  to  be  near  the  window.  He  was  a 
man  of  about  fifty,  tall,  massively  built,  with  heavy  beard  and 
whiskers.  His  face,  which  was  tanned  and  rough,  bore  witness  to 
a  hard  life  and  exposure :  it  was  the  face  of  a  man  to  whom  the 
lot  must  have  fallen  in  desert  places.  He  had,  perhaps,  once  been 
handsome ;  his  features  were  strong  and  regular,  and  his  eyes  were 
bright ;  but  there  had  been  that  in  his  life  which  had  brought 
the  furrows  into  his  forehead,  hardened  the  lines  of  a  mouth 
always  firm,  and  made  the  expression  of  his  eyes  almost  repel- 
lent in  its  resolution. 

He  was  fairly  well  dressed,  and,  in  spite  of  his  tanned  face  and 
large  rough  hands,  had  the  air  of  a  gentleman.  His  dusty  boots, 
and  the  perspiration  which  stood  upon  his  forehead,  suggested 
fast  walking  in  the  heat  of  dusty  lanes. 

For  some  moments  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Sir  George 
without  speaking.  He  was  scanning  him  intently,  as  if  he  were 
comparing  the  actual  man  with  some  description  to  make  sure 
that  he  had  the  person  he  sought  before  him.  Then,  as  if 
satisfied  with  his  inspection,  he  said  in  a  low  tone — 

'  Excuse  my  coming  to  you  here.  I  wish  to  speak  to  you 
alone.' 

'  Won't  you  take  a  seat  ?  ' — and  somehow  there  was  a  tremor 
in  Sir  George's  voice  which  he  was  not  able  to  hide. 

'  You  must  excuse  my  coming  to  you  in  this  irregular  manner/ 
he  continued,  without  noticing  Sir  George's  invitation.  '  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  do  not  want  any  one  to  see  me.  We  are  not  likely  to 
be  disturbed?' 

1  No  ;  what  can  I  do  for  you  ? ' 

'Perhaps  you  had  better  first  know  who  I  am.  I  did  not 
expect  you  would  recognise  me.  Time  has  changed  you,  and  I 
have  had  misfortune  as  well  as  time  to  change  me.' 

Sir  George's  face  had  paled,  and  the  hand  that  rested  on  the 
chimney-piece  was  trembling  perceptibly. 

'  This  disguise,  too,  has  proved  effectual.  I  fancy  one  or  two 
people  who  should  know  me  pretty  well  have  failed  to  recognise 
me.  Even  without  it,  seventeen  years  are  a  long  time,  and ' 
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'  Good  God  !  it  is  not  you,  Eichard ? ' 

'  Yes,  your  brother-in-law,  Eichard  Leigh.' 
Sir  George  fell  back  a  pace,  and  seized  a  chair  to  steady 
himself. 

*  Have  they  released  you  ? '  he  asked,  in  a  voice  trembling 
beyond  his  power  to  control  it. 

'  No,  Greorge  ;  I  have  escaped,'  he  answered,  almost  in  a  whisper. 
'  And  before  we  go  farther,  let  me  lock  the  door.  I  must  not  be 
seen  here.' 

He  crossed  the  room  as  he  spoke,  turned  the  key  in  the  lock, 
and  returned  to  his  place  by  the  window. 

'  If  any  one  comes,  I  shall  have  time  to  hide  in  the  shrubbery/ 
he  said. 

'  You  escaped  yesterday  morning  ? '  Sir  George  inquired. 

'  You  saw  it  in  the  paper  ? ' 

'  Yes.  A  kind  of  presentiment  seems  to  have  been  with  me 
all  day.  I  was  thinking  of  you  only  a  few  minutes  ago.  But  how 
did  you  manage  it  ?  Are  they  not  after  you  ? ' 

'  After  me  ?  They  are  hunting  me  as  you  hunt  a  fox.  The 
police  all  over  England  are  after  me.  They  will  come  here  after 
me  ; — but  not  till  I  have  gone.' 

'  How  did  you  manage  it  ? ' 

*  To  get  away  from  Dartmoor  ? ' 
'Yes.' 

*  By  bribery.5 
'  How  ? ' 

Leigh  looked  suspiciously  round,  and  then  going  close  to  Sir 
George,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  arm,  and  said  in  a  low  grating 
voice  which  was  hardly  above  a  whisper — 

'  I  will  tell  you.  First,  I  made  friends  with  one  of  the  warders. 
Without  him  I  could  not  have  done  it.  You  don't  live  with  the 
kind  of  men  I  have  been  living  with  without  learning  some  of  their 
ways.  I  learnt,  amongst  other  things,  how  to  get  the  right  side  of 
a  warder.  I  watched  this  man  for  weeks  and  months.  He  was 
less  exacting  than  most  of  them  ;  we  liked  him — he  was  indulgent 
to  us  ;  for  my  part,  I  managed  to  get  even  more  out  of  him  than 
the  ol  hers.  When  he  had  been  with  us  some  time  I  discovered — I 
had  been  watching  him,  as  I  say,  for  weeks — that  he  was  in  some  sort 
of  trouble.  He  became  not  only  indulgent,  but  even  careless  and 
negligent,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  had  got  into  trouble  with 
the  governor.  One  day  I  was  left  alone  with  him,  and  learnt  a 
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little  how  matters  stood.  It  appeared  that  he  had  a  wife  and  two 
children,  having  just  lost  his  youngest  little  girl  in  consumption ; 
and  his  wife  was  following  on  the  same  road.  The  damp  and 
fog  of  Dartmoor  were  killing  them.  He  had  no  money  except  his 
wages  ;  his  wife  was  too  ill  to  work ;  his  eldest  boy  was  only  twelve. 
He  was  afraid  to  give  up  his  situation,  and  if  he  stayed  on  he  was 
likely  to  see  his  wife  too  die  before  his  eyes. 

'  I  did  not  learn  this  all  at  once,  but  little  by  little.  The 
more  I  saw  of  him,  the  more  I  thought  it  possible  to  get  him  to 
help  me.  I  threw  out  the  bait  to  him  cautiously.  His  troubles 
had  increased ;  his  wife  was  worse ;  he  was  still  in  disgrace  with 
the  governor.  I  offered  him  500?.  to  help  me.  He  accepted  my 
offer.  Then  we  laid  our  plans.  I  belonged  to  a  gang  of  farm 
labourers.  We  were  the  only  gang  that  had  outdoor  work  to  do 
before  breakfast,  and  it  was  often  misty  when  we  first  went  out. 
Escaping  is  not  an  easy  business ;  but  if  any  one  has  a  chance,  it 
is  one  of  the  gang  I  belonged  to.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  any 
distance  before  they  know  you  are  gone.  You  must  have  help 
outside.  Well,  our  plan  was  this  :  that  I  should  make  off  in  the 
mist,  if  I  got  the  chance,  and  steer  straight  for  Johnson's  cottage, 
and  stay  concealed  there  till  I  could  use  the  disguise  which  a 
convict,  who  had  been  discharged,  had  promised  to  send  us,  and 
Johnson  could  show  me  the  way  to  Tavistock,  where  I  might  take 
the  train  to  Exeter  and  London. 

'  Day  after  day  went  by,  and  the  opportunity  I  was  waiting  for 
did  not  come.  My  discharged  friend  kept  his  word  and  sent 
Johnson  the  disguise,  but  fortune  was  not  favourable  in  other 
respects.  The  mornings  lately  have  been  fine  and  clear,  much  too 
clear  for  my  purpose ;  and,  besides,  I  got  no  opportunity  of  evading 
the  warder  in  charge  of  us.  The  night  before  last,  however,  there 
was  a  halo  round  the  moon.  It  might  be  foggy  in  the  morning, 
or  it  might  rain.  If  the  fog  should  be  very  dense,  the  gangs 
would  not  go  out.  I  lay  down  too  anxious  to  sleep,  Heaven 
knows !  but  I  prayed  that  it  might  be  my  last  night  within  those 
walls.' 

As  he  proceeded  with  his  narrative,  Leigh's  face  gradually 
softened.  His  voice  lost  something  of  its  harshness,  and  there 
was  a  tremulous  eagerness  in  his  manner  which  showed  that  he 
was  living  vividly  through  the  scene  as  he  described  it. 

*  As  the  sun  rose,  I  fell  into  a  light  sleep,  and  only  woke  when 
the  prison  bell  sounded  at  half-past  five.  The  first  thing  I  did 
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was  1o  look  out  of  my  window  to  see  what  the  morning  was  like. 
There  was  a  mist,  thick  enough  for  my  purpose,  but  not  so  thick 
as  to  prevent  our  going  out.  Having  washed  and  dressed,  and 
rolled  up  my  hammock,  and  done  my  share  of  cleaning  the  room, 
I  fell  into  my  place  in  the  gang,  and  we  were  marched  out.  I 
could  feel  my  heart  beating  against  my  ribs.  The  time  had  come ; 
the  morning  was  favourable ;  should  I  get  my  opportunity  ?  We 
reached  the  outhouses  where  the  horses  are  stabled,  and  broke  off 
to  01  r  work. 

'  In  one  of  the  yards  is  a  large  mound  of  rubbish  which  extends 
to  the  wall  of  a  cow-house.     Between  this  and  the  outer  wall  is  a 
narrow  passage  partially  blocked  with  rubbish  of  all  kinds.     If 
once  I  could  gain  this  passage,  under  shelter  of  the  mound  of 
rubbish,  I   knew  I   could   climb   the    outer  wall  without  being 
observed.      This  was  the  opportunity  I  had  been  watching  for 
mori  ing  after  morning  ;  and  at  last  it  came.     As  I  went  into  the 
yard  from  the  stable,  the  warder  on  guard  stepped  into  the  cow- 
house opposite.     I  seized  the  opportunity.     A  few  paces  brought 
me  1o  the  mound  of  rubbish.     I  doubled  round  it,  turned  into 
the  little  passage,  and  climbed  over  the  wall  by  the  help  of  the 
stuff  piled  against  it.      I  alighted  safely  on  the  other  side;  I 
looked  about  me  for  one  moment  to  consider  which  direction  I 
was  to  take,  and  then  set  off  running  as  fast  as  I  could.     The 
mist  hid  me  from  the  piquet  of  the  Civil  Guard,  but  I  knew  that 
my  absence  would  be  discovered  before  I  reached  Johnson's  cottage. 
I  ran  on  and  on.     Johnson  had  given  rne  careful  instructions,  and 
through  my  work  I  had  learnt  something  of  the  country,  so  that 
I  ha  1  little  difficulty  in  keeping  a  straight  course.     Every  now 
and  then  I  looked  back  to  see  if  I  was  followed ;  but  I  wasn't,  and 
I  flew  on  alone  through  the  mist.     At  last  I  saw  a  cottage  before 
me.     I  paused.     If  it  should  prove  to  be  the  wrong  one,  to  enter 
it  would  be  to  give  myself  up.     I  stole  cautiously  to  the  little 
garden  wall  and  looked  over.     There,  in  the  window,  was  the  sign 
we  h  id  agreed  upon.    At  that  moment  the  sound  of  voices  reached 
me  through  the  mist.    I  was  pretty  nearly  exhausted,  but  I  pulled 
mysolf  together  and  vaulted  the  wall.     I  saw  the  cottage  door 
open ;    I  rushed  in,  and,  as  I  crossed   the  threshold,  heard  the 
noiso  of  the  men  as  they  turned  into  the  lane. 

*  Fortunately  for  me,  Johnson  does  not  live  in  the  barracks  in 
Prinoetown,  but  in  a  cottage  on  the  moor,  a  little  way  from  the 
main  road  to  the  prison.  Without  this  refuge,  escape  would  have 
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been,  impossible.  The  mist  is  of  no  use  unless  you  have  help 
outside. 

1  In  Johnson's  cottage  I  stayed  all  day,  the  fox  hidden  in  the 
hound's  kennel.  They  were  scouring  the  moor  I  heard,  and  tele- 
graphing to  every  part  of  the  country.  It  had  been  my  intention 
to  remain  with  Johnson  a  week,  or  perhaps  longer  still,  until  the 
first  vigour  of  the  search  had  subsided.  But  I  had  a  chance  of 
getting  away  from  Tavistock  the  next  morning  which  was  not  to 
be  missed.  There  was  to  be  a  special  excursion  to  London,  and 
Johnson  told  me  that  the  station  was  sure  to  be  crowded.  So 
when  it  was  dusk,  I  dressed  myself  in  my  disguises  and  took  the 
small  supply  of  money  which  my  discharged  friend  had  sent  with 
them — believing  I  meant  to  join  him  in  London  in  a  little  scheme 
in  which  he  had  a  use  for  a  gentleman — and  about  nine  o'clock 
we  stole  out  of  the  cottage.  Johnson  was  my  guide.  He  led  the 
way  across  the  moor,  boggy  and  pathless  out  there,  in  the  direction 
of  Tavistock.  It  was  a  fine  night :  moonlight  but  cloudy :  the 
right  night  for  our  purpose.  As  we  crossed  the  more  open  places 
we  kept  a  sharp  look-out  for  any  parties  that  might  be  out  in  search 
of  me.  When  we  reached  Tavistock — we  had  made  a  considerable 
circuit — it  was  long  after  midnight. 

'  There  is  not  much  more  to  tell  you.  Outside  the  town 
Johnson  left  me,  and  turned  home  again  across  the  moor.  I  spent 
the  rest  of  the  night  under  a  haystack.  I  got  to  the  station  in 
time  for  the  train,  and  found  the  place  so  crowded  that  a  disguise 
half  as  good  as  mine  would  have  carried  me  through.  I  saw  one 
man  who  might  have  known  me,  but  he  was  being  pushed  about 
by  the  crowd,  and  didn't  catch  sight  of  me.  .  .  .  And  there  you 
have  the  whole  story.  It  has  been  an  experience  to  take  years  off 
one's  life.' 

He  paused.  The  more  human  emotion  passed  from  his  face, 
and  the  look  of  repressed  violence  came  back  to  it. 

'  Now  you  know  the  whole  story/  he  repeated.  '  You  can  guess 
what  I  have  come  for.' 

Sir  George  asked  him  to  explain. 

'  My  daughter.' 

'  For  Maggie ! ' 

'  Yes,  for  Maggie.  It  is  for  her  sake  I  have  escaped.  Where 
is  she  ?  I  want  to  see  her.' 

He  turned  to  Sir  Greorge  as  he  spoke,  and  his  eyes  had  in  them 
more  than  their  natural  brightness. 
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1  You  wish  to  see  her  now  ?  ' 

Leigh  paused  for  a  moment.  '  No,  not  now,  perhaps  ;  not  till 
this  evening.  But  tell  me  about  her ;  is  she  like  her  mother  ? 
Does  she  ever  ask  after  me  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  she  is  very  like  her  mother.  She  has  the  same  hair  and 
the  same  blue  eyes.' 

'  Ah,  I  knew  she  would  !  That's  just  how  I  have  been  think- 
ing of  her.  It  seems  funny.  The  last  time  I  saw  her  she  was  a 
baby  playing  on  my  knee.  And,  I  suppose,  now  she  is  grown  up. 
Grown  up !  It  seems  funny,  somehow,  when  one  comes  to  think 
of  it,' 

He  had  turned  from  Sir  Greorge,  and  was  leaning  against  the 
chimney-piece,  his  head  resting  upon  his  hand,  looking  into  the 
empty  grate.  For  some  minutes  neither  spoke.  Suddenly  Leigh 
looked  up,  and  repeated  his  previous  question. 

'  "Does  she  ever  ask  after  me  ? ' 

Sir  Greorge  hesitated.  '  You  see,'  he  said,  *  she  does  not  know 
your  story.  I  promised  her  mother  on  her  deathbed  that  I  would 
not  tell  it  to  her :  and  I  have  kept  my  promise.' 
,  '  Then  I  will  tell  her  myself,'  he  said.  '  She  shall  hear  the 
whole  story,  and  decide  for  herself.  I  won't  deceive  her ;  and,'  he 
added,  with  an  effort,  '  if  she  comes  with  me,  it  shall  be  of  her 
own  accord.' 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?  You  don't  mean  to  take  her  with  you  ! ' 
cried  Sir  George,  in  consternation. 

'  That's  what  I  have  come  for,'  Leigh  said. 

'  Good  Heavens  !  it  is  not  possible ! ' 

*  That's  what  I  have  come  for,'  he  repeated. 

'  But  not  to-day  ?     You  don't  want  to  take  her  to-day  ? ' 

'  That's  what  I  have  come  for,'  said  Leigh,  doggedly. 

Sir  Greorge  was  confounded.  The  audacity  of  the  proposal  de- 
prived him  of  the  power  to  consider  it.  He  had  lived  for  many 
years  a  life  of  inactivity  and  seclusion,  in  which  the  demands  for 
prompt  decision  had  been  comparatively  few ;  and  the  circumstances 
he  had  had  to  deal  with  had  been  always  tolerably  familiar ;  he 
was  wholly  unprepared  to  meet  the  suddenness  and  novelty  of  such 
an  emergency  as  this.  Leigh's  proposal  appeared  to  him  simply 
monsrrous — a  proposal  that  admitted  of  no  serious  consideration ; 
and  yet  not  only  had  the  proposal  been  made,  but  it  had  been 
made  by  a  man  in  whom  he  saw  there  was  a  power  of  tremendous 
determination.  There  was  a  force,  an  intensity  of  purpose,  in 
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Leigh  with  which  he  felt  himself  to   be   pitiably   unequal  to 
contend. 

*  But  where  are  you  going  ?     How  can  you  provide  for  her  ? 
Supposing  you  are  arrested,  what  will  the  Law  have  to  say  to  her  ? 
Your  life  must  be  one  of  the  utmost  uncertainty  and  apprehen- 
sion ;  what  right  have  you  to  make  her,  or  even  to  let  her,  share 
it  with  you  ? ' 

'  What  right  ? '  retorted  Leigh,  fiercely.  '  What  right  ?  Every 
right.  The  right  of  a  father  to  his  daughter's  affection — his 
daughter's  obedience.  I  have  every  right  that  a  man  can  have. 
But  no,  I  will  give  her  her  choice,'  he  broke  off.  '  I  will  not  force 
her  to  come  with  me.' 

'  It  is  preposterous,'  murmured  Sir  Greorge. 

'  If  she  does  not  come  with  me  now,'  Leigh  went  on,  '  how  will 
she  be  able  to  find  me  ?  They  may  drive  me  from  place  to  place. 
Besides,  they  might  watch  her  and  follow  her,  expecting  her  to 
join  me.  If  she  comes  now,  her  presence  will  lessen  the  risk  of 
detection  ;  it  will  make  my  disguise  more  effectual.  People  will 
see  in  us  a  middle-aged  man  and  his  daughter ;  and  what  can  be 
more  natural  ?  Who  will  suspect  me  of  being  what  I  am  ?  No, 
I  tell  you,  now's  the  time.' 

*  But  the  very  uncertainty  of  which  you  speak  shows  that  you 
have  no  right  to  take  her — to  take  her  from  a  home  where  she  is 
surrounded  with  every  comfort,  to  start  with  you  upon  wanderings 
Heaven  knows  where  or  for  how  long  ! ' 

'  I  tell  you  I  have  an  absolute  right,'  Leigh  replied,  more 
fiercely  than  he  had  yet  spoken,  bearing  with  difficulty  the  strain 
of  this  opposition.  *  Is  she  not  my  child  ?  Is  she  not  all  I  have  left 
in  life  ?  Think  of  what  my  life  has  been  for  these  seventeen  years. 
Look  at  my  hands.  Look  at  them.  They  will  tell  you  the  kind  of  life 
I  have  lived,  and  the  kind  of  work  I  have  done.  It  has  been  horrible 
—horrible — horrible ! — a  nightmare.  .  .  .  And  the  time  I  have 
lost !  I  felt  in  the  train  this  morning  how  the  world  has  changed 
since  I  left  it.  The  trains  are  different ;  the  stations  have  a 
different  look.  The  people  I  s#w  belong  to  another  generation. 
I  bought  a  newspaper.  All  the  names  were  new  to  me.  I  read 
the  leading  article.  It  was  about  something  I  had  never  heard  of. 
Everything  has  changed.  And  what  can  I  do  ?  What  is  there  for 
a  man  in  my  position  to  do  ?  What  human  kind  of  life  is  possible 
for  me  ?  I  have  nothing  but  the  child  :  absolutely  nothing.  And 
you  ask  me  what  right  I  have  to  her !  My  Grod  !  the  cruelty  of 
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it.  It  is  just  the  thought  of  Maggie  that  has  kept  me  alive. 
You  can't  understand  that.  You  can  understand  what  it  is  to  do 
the  work  I  have  been  doing  •  to  have  the  hardships  I  have  had 
to  endure ;  to  herd  with  the  men  I  have  been  herding  with ;  but 
what  you  can't  understand  is  the  craving  for  affection,  just  to  be 
with  some  one  who  cares  for  one,  which  grows  up  in  a  man  during 
a  life  like  that.  And  you  will  see — when  she  knows  my  story, 
she  will  come  with  me.  She  will  listen  to  my  wrongs  .  .  .  Why 
do  you  doubt  me  ?  They  are  wrongs.  It  was  a  lie ;  I  was 
innocent ;  you  know  I  was  innocent.  That  villain  lied,  and  they 
believed  him.  A  blacker  lie  was  never  spoken  on  Grod's  earth ! ' 

Sir  George  listened  helplessly.  There  was  a  primitive,  an 
absorbing,  dominating  force  and  power  in  the  man  which  bewildered 
and  overcame  him.  It  was  long  since  human  nature  had  appeared 
before  him  so  rudely  and  desperately  undisguised.  His  leisurely, 
reflective,  equable  habits  of  mind,  the  mental  habits  of  the  man 
of  Leisure  and  the  man  of  books,  were  not  of  a  kind  to  enable  him 
to  meet  the  situation  with  the  decision  and  concentration  it 
required.  Leigh's  reasoning  touched  him.  In  spite  of  his  better 
judgment,  he  was  moved  by  the  pleading  of  his  appeal.  The 
claims  of  the  man  came  home  to  him :  the  claim  of  Leigh  as  a 
man,  and  his  stronger  claim  still  as  his  friend.  For  Leigh  had  been 
his  friend  in  the  old  days  as  well  as  the  husband  of  his  sister. 
Something  of  the  old  feeling  awoke  in  him.  Pity  combined  with 
his  constitutional  indecision  and  openness  of  mind  to  break  his 
power  of  objection.  The  violence  which  Leigh  was  unable  to 
control  had  the  effect  of  deepening  his  compassion.  He  keenly 
fell  the  pity  of  the  change  in  him. 

'  I  will  tell  you  my  plans,'  Leigh  said,  speaking  in  his  calmer 
manner.  *  I  will  come  back  to  this  room  at  twelve  to-night  to  see 
Maggie.  You  can  make  some  excuse  for  keeping  her  up ' 

*  It  will   not   be  necessary  :  we  have  a  dance  here  to-night. 
But ' 

*  If  she  consents  to  come  with  me,  you  must  drive  her  to 

T to  catch  the  mail  to  London.     I  will  meet  her  outside  the 

station.     London   is   the   best   place   for  us.     I   mean,   for  the 
present;   we  shall  get  abroad  by-and-by.     In  the  morning  you 
can  tell  people  she  has  been  called  away  to  see  a  friend — or  make 
any  excuse  you  like.     I  leave  that  to  you.' 

The  intensity  of  purpose  with  which  he  gave  these  instructions 
deprived  Sir  Greorge  of  his  presence  of  mind  for  the  moment. 
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But  as  he  saw  Leigh  turning  suddenly  towards  the  window  he 
recovered  himself  sufficiently  to  stop  him  before  he  had  stepped 
out  on  to  the  terrace. 

'  Stay  a  moment,  Eichard ;  you  have  said  nothing  about 
money.  Is  not  your  present  supply  nearly  exhausted  ? ' 

Leigh  turned  back  and  took  his  brother-in-law's  hand. 

'Thank  you,  George,'  he  said,  gently.  Yes,  my  present 
stock  is  nearly  exhausted.' 

'  The  money  I  have  managed  for  you  and  Maggie  since  my 
poor  sister's  death  is  now  a  considerable  property.  There  will  be 
ample  for  you  to  live  upon.  But  it  is  ready  money,  of  course, 
you  need  now.  Fortunately,  I  happen  to  have  more  than  I 
usually  keep  by  me.  I  will  have  it  ready  for  you  to-night.' 

'  Thank  you,  George,'  he  said  again,  pressing  the  hand  he  still 
held.  '  I  can  make  no  arrangement  about  the  other  money  now ; 
but  I  should  like  Johnson  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  possible.  And 
you  have  my  word  for  it — Maggie  shall  be  free  to  choose.'  And 
so  saying,  he  stepped  out  on  to  the  terrace,  turned  quickly  into 
the  shrubbery — and  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  V. 

But  the  land  whereunto  they  desire  to  return,  thither  shall  they  not  return. 

THE  festivities  at  the  Court  began  early  because  Sir  George  had 
an  old-fashioned  liking  for  early  hours.  Mrs.  Fry  in  an  expensive 
silk  gown,  whose  slight  want  of  fashion  heightened  the  little  look 
of  old-world  good-breeding  peculiar  to  her,  received  the  guests 
and  did  the  honours  of  the  house  very  graciously.  She  was  a  lady 
who  was  to  be  seen  at  her  best  on  great  occasions ;  and  though 
she  had  taken  as  little  part  in  the  preparations  as  she  could,  and 
was  opposed  to  dancing  on  principle,  she  was  not  the  person  to 
compromise  the  credit  of  the  family  before  the  world. 

The  Court  that  night  had  opened  its  doors  wide.  Sir  George 
had  no  neighbours  of  his  own  social  importance,  but  county 
people  were  there  who  had  driven  over  from  a  distance.  There 
were  the  members  of  families  who  lived  in  houses  as  old-fashioned 
as  the  Court,  in  country  places  still  remote  from  a  railway,  and 
who  maintained  their  solemn  old  family  traditions  in  fine  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  encroachments  of  a  ruthless  democracy.  They 
were  people  to  whom  the  Court,  as  an  institution,  greatly  appealed, 
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and  whose  respect  for  Sir  George  was  sincere.  And  there  were 
the  members  of  other  families  who  had  moved  with  the  times  and 
whc  went  up  to  London  for  the  season — people  whose  traditions 
were  as  solemn  as  the  others',  and  who  were  never  quite  happy  at 
the  extent  to  which  they  had  sacrificed  them.  These  had,  in 
some  cases,  brought  their  friends  in  their  carriages,  strangers 
from  London,  men  who  knew  nothing  of  the  neighbourhood, 
whose  conversation  reeked  of  fashionable  experiences,  and  who 
danced  too  much  with  the  girls  with  whom  they  had  come.  And 
there  were  the  humble  people  who  lived  near  the  Court — the  wife 
and  daughters  of  Captain  Tufton,  at  Everington ;  of  Mr.  Walrond, 
a  gentleman  of  good  family  but  small  means ;  of  Mr.  Tulse,  a 
writer  of  heavy  books  and  a  friend  of  Sir  Greorge  ;  with  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  a  sprinkling  of  clergymen,  amongst  them  being 
Mrs.  Bundle,  who  approached  Edwards  and  the  footmen  with  an 
excessive  politeness  which  made  them  feel  a  little  well-bred  con- 
tempt for  her. 

'  Well-meanin'  woman,  Mrs.  Bundle,'  Edwards  observed.  '  I 
like  her  myself,  and  always  did.  They  don't  go  out  much,  you 
can  tell  that ;  but  she  always  looks  pleasant  as  if  she  was  enjoyin' 
herself;  and  she  has  a  friendly  way  with  her  as  is  amusin'  to 
see.' 

The  hero  of  the  evening  was  Waveney.  His  position  was  a 
little  imposing.  As  the  heir  to  a  baronetcy,  to  an  establishment  like 
the  Court,  and  to  an  exceedingly  fine  range  of  family  acres,  he 
was  felt  to  be  a  young  gentleman  whose  coming  of  age  was  worth 
taking  seriously.  His  successes  at  school  and  college  had  won 
him  a  certain  reputation,  so  that  Maggie  was  by  no  means  alone 
in  expecting  results  from  his  future.  Sir  Greorge  had  dropped  a 
hint  or  two  as  to  a  political  career  for  him,  and  there  was  a  general 
feeling  that  he  was  likely  to  do  something  important.  And 
though  most  of  these  people  had  known  him  from  childhood, 
though  he  had  stayed  at  their  houses  and  had  often  shot  with  the 
men,  there  was  a  little  air  of  aloofness  about  the  young  gentle- 
man, a  delicate  shade  of  reserve,  which  suggested  that  he  was 
not  quite  one  of  them,  and  marked  him  off  from  the  other  young 
fellows  of  the  neighbourhood.  If  his  bearing  otherwise  had  been 
less  modestly  unaggressive,  or  if  he  had  not  met  country  require- 
ments by  being  a  tolerable  shot  and  a  capable  player  at  lawn 
tennis,  this  touch  of  independence  might  not  readily  have  been 
forgiven  him  ;  as  it  was,  he  had  very  few  enemies,  while  some  of 
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the  nearer  friends  of  the  family  were  frankly  disposed  to  make 
much  of  him.  At  all  events  his  dancing  was  admirable,  and  his 
dark  intelligent  pale  face  was  one  of  the  handsomest  to  be  seen  at 
the  Court  that  night. 

'  How  is  it  going  ? '  Maggie  asked,  having  met  him  at  the 
doorway  between  the  two  halls.  '  It's  a  success,  isn't  it  ?  ' 

*  I  think  it  is  going  uncommonly  well.  When  are  we  to  have 
our  dance,  Maggie  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  not  yet.     I  am  too  busy.' 

'  You  have  not  danced  at  all,  have  you  ? ' 

'  No  ;  one  must  look  after  the  people.' 

'  Bother  the  people !  You  have  looked  after  them  enough.' 
He  glanced  at  his  card.  '  I  have  kept  the  next  waltz  for  you.  It's 
a  jolly  one.  We  have  danced  to  it  before.  And  there's  the  music 
beginning.  Come,  Maggie,  we  must  have  this  one.'  And  she, 
yielding  to  temptation,  put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

There  are  more  ways  of  dancing  than  one.  It  is  an  exercise 
that  induces  very  different  emotions,  which  reveal  themselves  in 
very  different  expressions  upon  the  faces  of  dancers.  Waveney 
danced  well,  and  Maggie  danced  still  better ;  but  there  were  plenty 
of  good  dancers  in  the  room  that  night ;  plenty  of  couples  that 
moved  rhythmically  and  gracefully  together ;  plenty  of  straight, 
clean-limbed,  well-appointed  young  fellows ;  plenty  of  pretty 
dresses,  and  pretty,  well-bred  faces.  But  little  by  little,  as  they 
danced  and  danced,  as  the  seductive  spirit  of  the  pleasure-laden 
music  gained  on  them,  people  began  to  look  at  our  couple  ;  they 
had  a  little  air  apart,  there  was  something  peculiarly  intimate  and 
personal  in  their  pleasure,  an  expression  of  mutual  understanding 
in  their  movements,  a  look  about  them  as  if  they  consciously 
belonged  to  one  another.  The  music  rose  and  quickened,  then 
dropped  for  a  passage  soft,  lingering,  full  of  the  suggestion  of 
everything  that  is  rich  and  voluptuous  and  happy,  and  Maggie 
gave  herself  up  to  the  music  and  the  movement,  and  danced  and 
danced  until  she  seemed  to  have  passed  with  WTaveney  into  some 
unimaginable  region  of  delight.  Then  suddenly — unexpectedly 
to  her,  for  she  was  dancing  to  the  spirit  of  all  waltzes  rather  than 
to  the  music  of  this  one — the  violins  ceased,  the  couples  sepa- 
rated, the  girls  putting  their  hands  demurely  on  their  partners' 
arms,  there  was  a  movement  of  the  company  from,  the  room,  and 
the  empty  stretch  of  polished  floor  merely  reflected  the  lights  on 
the  walls. 
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1  No  more,  dear.  After  a  dance  like  that,  one  feels  as  if  one 
would  never  want  to  dance  again.' 

'  That's  rather  an  odd  feeling,  isn't  it,  Maggie  ? ' 

'  I  have  the  same  feeling  when  I  have  finished  a  book  which  I 
have  enjoyed  very  much.  I  feel  as  if  I  could  never  begin  another.' 

Waveney  laughed.  '  I  know  what  you  mean.  But  I  vote  we 
have  another  dance  by-and-by,  all  the  same.' 

Maggie  shook  her  head.  '  Aunt  Maria  is  doing  her  duty  nobly, 
heroically,  but ' 

'  She  is  a  little  out  of  practice,'  he  suggested. 

'  Yes,  and  I  must  look  after  her.  And  I  think  if  I  dance 
again,  I  must  dance  with  some  one  else/ 

'  Very  well,'  he  said.  '  You  know  best.  After  all,  we  have  all 
life  i  o  dance  in,  haven't  we  ? ' 

'  I  hope  so,'  she  answered  lightly. 

'  Pray  Heaven  !  you  have,'  murmured  Sir  Greorge,  who  hap- 
pened to  have  overheard  them.  '  Pray  Heaven  !  you  have.'  And 
the  look  in  his  face  as  he  watched  them  showed  his  sense  of  the 
irony  of  their  words. 

For  him  it  was  a  night  of  strange  and  aging  experience.  His 
restlessness  and  anxiety  had  been  deepening  as  hour  after  hour 
had  slipped  by,  bringing  midnight,  and  with  it  the  event  he 
dreaded,  nearer  and  nearer  to  him.  At  twelve  Eichard  Leigh  was 
to  return,  and  Sir  Greorge  knew  that  the  time  was  drawing  near 
when  he  must  call  Maggie  away,  and  in  some  degree  prepare  her 
for  the  interview.  All  through  the  evening  he  had  been  watching 
her.  At  another  time  it  would  have  given  him  pleasure  to  observe 
her  happiness,  to  see  her  the  object  of  others'  admiration,  to  note 
how  simple  and  unspoiled  she  remained  in  spite  of  all  her 
successes.  Now,  in  the  midst  of  her  enjoyment,  he  saw  the  sword 
hanging  above  her  head,  and  it  hurt  him  cruelly  to  think  that  it 
was  by  his  hand  it  must  fall. 

He  watched  the  clock,  and  after  each  dance  he  would  look  up 
to  see  how  much  nearer  it  was  to  midnight. 

Yet  he  felt  he  was  powerless.  He  reproached  himself  for 
having  allowed  Leigh's  reasoning  to  move  him  ;  he  knew  that 
Leigh's  plan  was  preposterous,  that  the  idea  of  permitting  him  to 
take  Maggie  away  was  one  no  sensible  man  would  entertain.  He 
felt  the  full  force  of  the  arguments  on  his  own  side,  he  heard  the 
reproaches  that  awaited  him  if  those  arguments  should  not  pre- 
vail. But  he  felt,  too,  the  spell  of  the  man's  presence — the  strong, 
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compelling,  primitive  force  and  power  that  were  in  him,  with  the 
claim  of  that  latent  tenderness  which  had  persisted  as  the  deepest 
fact  in  his  nature.  '  What  you  can't  understand  is  the  craving 
for  affection,  just  to  be  with  some  one  who  cares  for  one,  which 
grows  up  in  a  man  during  a  life  like  that.'  No,  Sir  Greorge 
admitted  that  he  did  not  understand  it,  but  he  could  feel  the 
horror  and  the  pity  of  it,  and  he  knew  that  if  the  interview  had 
to  be  gone  through  again,  he  would  not  be  able  to  act  differently. 
At  least,  he  told  himself,  he  had  no  right  to  deny  his  brother-in- 
law  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  child. 

A  few  minutes  before  twelve  he  went  into  his  study.  He  lit 
the  reading  lamp,  and  opened  the  glass  doors.  The  moon  was 
dropping  its  white  light  on  to  the  terrace,  girding  it  with  the 
shadows  of  the  trees  in  the  shrubbery,  the  path  through  which  lay 
in  corresponding  darkness.  He  stood  for  a  few  seconds  watching 
the  scattered  clouds  which  were  being  carried  gently  to  the  moon. 
The  chill  night  air  was  a  comfort  to  him.  The  breeze,  which  drew 
a  rustling  from  the  summer  leaves,  soothed  the  trouble  of  his 
forehead,  and  quieted  its  aching  nerves.  As  the  sound  of  the  last 
stroke  of  twelve  from  the  clock  in  the  tower  above  died  away,  a 
figure  emerged  from  the  darkness  of  the  shrubbery  and  came  into 
the  moonlight. 

Sir  Greorge  turned  back  into  the  room,  and  Kichard  Leigh 
followed  him. 

'  Is  she  coming  ? '  were  the  first  words  Leigh  uttered. 

Sir  Greorge  said  that  he  would  fetch  her. 

'  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Be  careful  not  to  excite 
suspicion.  Are  there  many  people  about  in  the  passage  ? ' 

'  No ;  they  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  house.  You  are  safe 
here.' 

'  Very  good  ;  I  will  wait  inside  till  you  bring  her.' 

Sir  George  met  Maggie  in  the  hall. 

'  Come  here,  my  dear,  I  want  to  speak  to  you,'  he  said. 

'  Yes,  uncle ;  is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  ? '  she  asked, 
smiling. 

'  I  want  to  speak  to  you  for  a  moment,'  he  repeated.  '  There 
is  some  one  who  wishes  to  see  you.' 

'Some  one  who  wishes  to  see  me?  Who  is  it?  Do  they 
want  to  see  me  now  ? ' 

*  Yes,  love.  It  is  a  gentleman.  He  is  in  my  study  waiting 
for  you.' 
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'  A  gentleman  ? '  she  asked,  looking  up  in  surprise.  '  What 
car  he  want  with  me  at  this  time  of  night  ?  ' 

'  I  think  he  would  rather  tell  you  himself/  said  Sir  George. 
1  You  must  prepare  your  mind  for  a  surprise,  Maggie.  People 
don't  usually  pay  visits  at  this  time  of  night,  but  your  visitor 
could  not  get  here  before;  and  he  has  something  important  to 
teL  you — something  it  is  necessary  for  you  to  hear.  He  has 
news  to  give  you.  In  fact — he  comes  from  your  father  ! ' 

'  From  my  father  ?  Where  is  the  gentleman  ?  Have  you 
seen  him  ? ' 

'  He  is  waiting  for  you  in  my  study.  We  will  go  to  him  at 
once.' 

They  reached  the  door  almost  as  he  spoke. 

'  You  go  in  to  him,  love ;  I  will  come  to  you  presently,'  he 
said,  opening  the  door  for  her. 

'  Very  well,  uncle ;  you  won't  be  long,  will  you  ? '  she  asked, 
looking  up  into  his  face  as  she  passed  him  to  go  in. 

'  No,  love,  I  won't  be  long.' 

Kichard  Leigh  was  sitting  by  the  table,  his  head  resting  on 
his  hand,  his  face  screened  from  the  light  by  the  green  shade  of 
the  lamp,  which  burned  dim  and  yellow  against  the  moonlight 
outside.  He  looked  up  as  the  door  opened,  and,  as  his  daughter 
entered,  sprang  to  his  feet — she  was  so  like  her  mother  !  For 
some  moments  he  stood  gazing  at  her.  It  seemed  as  if  his  young 
dead  wife  had  come  back  to  him — come  back  to  take  up  the 
thread  of  life  where  it  had  been  broken  off  seventeen  years  before. 
He  had  often  pictured  Maggie  to  himself ;  he  had  always  thought 
of  lier  as  being  like  her  mother ;  but  now  that  she  was  at  last  in 
his  presence,  it  appeared  more  natural  that  the  dead  should  have 
come  back  to  greet  him,  on  his  release  from  his  own  long  living 
death,  than  that  the  child  should  have  grown  up  so  exactly  to 
resemble  the  dead.  The  old  days  returned  to  him.  It  was  not 
his  daughter  who  was  before  him  ;  he  had  no  associations  with 
her  except  as  the  child  who  used  to  play  upon  his  knee.  It  was 
his  wife  he  saw ;  and  as  he  looked  at  her  the  years  of  his 
imprisonment  faded  away,  and  the  life  before  grew  into  a  clear 
and  vivid  reality. 

Maggie  had  advanced  to  the  table.  She  stood  watching  her 
visitor  with  feelings  at  once  of  dread  and  expectation.  On  the 
whole  it  was  the  dread  which  was  uppermost.  The  suddenness  of 
the  summons,  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  transition  from  the 
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glitter  of  the  ball-room  to  the  chequered  obscurity  of  this  dim 
room  frightened  her,  and  prevented  her  mind  from  seizing  the 
possibilities  the  situation  presented.  Moreover,  though  she  had 
been  taught  to  respect  her  father's  name,  still  he  had  been  left 
but  a  name  to  her.  The  intensity  of  Leigh's  gaze  was  intolerable ; 
to  escape  from  it  she  decided  to  speak  to  him. 

'  My  uncle  tells  me  you  wish  to  see  me,'  she  said. 

The  spell  was  broken.  He  advanced,  and  offered  her  his 
chair. 

'Yes,'  he  answered.  'Won't  you  take  this  seat?  What  I 
have  to  say  may  take  some  time.' 

Maggie  sat  down  in  another  chair.  Leigh  looked  at  her 
inquiringly  for  a  moment,  and  then  said — 

*  Would  you  mind  my  locking  the  door  ?     I  would  rather  we 
were  not  interrupted,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  should  prefer  no 
one  seeing  me  to-night  for  reasons  I  will  explain  to  you.' 

Maggie  shuddered  ;  Leigh  returned  to  his  seat  and  continued — 

'  Your  uncle  has  probably  told  you  the  object  of  my  visit — 
that  I  have  news  to  give  you  of  your  father.' 

Maggie  said  that  this  was  so. 

1 1  believe  you  have  heard  nothing  of  your  father  for  some 
years  ? ' 

*  No  ;  not  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember.' 

'  Do  you  know  where  he  was  when  he  was  last  heard  of  ?  ' 

'  I  cannot  say  exactly ;  somewhere  abroad- — in  America,  I 
think.  He  went  away  when  my  mother  died,  and  has  scarcely 
been  heard  of  since.' 

Leigh  paused  for  a  moment. 

'  Does  your  uncle  ever  speak  of  your  father  ?  Has  he — told 
you  much  about  him  ? ' 

'  No ;  my  uncle  seldom  speaks  of  him.  He  has  told  me  that 
he  was  very  fond  of  me  as  a  child.' 

'  And  is  still — I  can  answer  for  that.  You  have  never  heard 
his  story  ? ' 

'No.' 

'  Then  I  will  tell  it  you.' 

He  looked  at  Maggie  to  see  what  effect  he  had  produced  upon 
her,  and  resumed — 

'  It  is  a  miserable  story,  and  I  am  afraid  it  will  pain  you  to 
hear  it.  Your  uncle  has  kept  it  back,  he  tells  me,  through  a 
promise  he  made  your  mother  on  her  deathbed.  It  is  as  well 
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that  it  should  have  been  so.     You  would  have  gained  nothing  by 
hearing  it  earlier ;  it  would  only  have  repelled  you  the  more. 

'  It  happened  seventeen  years  ago,  when  you  were — let  me 
see — a  little  child  of  two.  You  probably  know  that  your  father 
wa;}  in  the  City  ?  Yes,  your  uncle  would  naturally  have  told  you. 
His  business  was  an  important  one,  and  promised  to  develop 
considerably.  But — and  here  was  the  whole  mischief — he  had  a 
partner,  a  Mr.  Knight,  with  whom  he  was  not  on  good  terms. 
In  fact,  it  had  more  than  once  seemed  probable  that  the  partner- 
ship would  be  dissolved.  Knight  was  a  man  of  loose  habits, 
whose  life  out  of  the  office  was  not  of  a  kind  to  commend  him  to 
those  who  had  to  deal  with  him  in  it.  He  was  involved,  in  a 
way  I  need  not  explain  to  you,  in  several  turf  transactions  which 
attained  a  certain  notoriety  at  the  time;  and  though  they  were 
nob,  of  course,  connected  with  the  business  of  the  firm,  tended  to 
injure  its  reputation  in  certain  circles.  Your  father  constantly 
remonstrated  with  him,  pointing  out  the  injury  he  was  doing 
their  business  ;  but  Knight  resented  any  interference  with  his 
private  life,  and  refused  to  admit  that  these  transactions  could 
have  an  effect  upon  his  commercial  character.  Your  father  said 
no  more  than  any  man  would  be  justified  in  saying  under  similar 
.circumstances.  It  is  true  that  at  times  there  were  warm  words 
between  them,  but  your  father  had  more  than  enough  provo- 
cation, though  he  never  said  one-half  of  what  was  afterwards 
laid  at  his  door.  His  conduct  was  wilfully  misconstrued ;  his 
resentment  against  Knight  preposterously  exaggerated.  They 
lied  about  this  as  about  everything  else.  Everyone  was  against 
ycur  father.  They  combined  to  ruin  him — they  lied  to  ruin 
him.' 

Leigh's  manner,  which  had  been  quiet  enough  when  Maggie 
first  joined  him,  had  become  so  violent  that  his  voice  as  he  raised 
it  frightened  her,  and  made  her  involuntarily  move  her  chair 
farther  from  him  and  a  little  nearer  to  the  door.  Perhaps  Leigh 
noticed  this,  for  he  controlled  himself  as  he  continued — 

*  Knight  had  an  intimate  friend,  a  Mr.  Eees,  a  man  younger 
'than  himself,  but  a  good  deal  astuter.  Eees  was  a  gentlemanly 
.young  fellow,  who  professed  to  be  living  upon  an  uncle — the  truth 
was,  he  was  living  mainly  by  his  wits.  Your  father  found  him 
out,  and  warned  Knight  against  him.  Knight,  of  course,  refused 
to  be  warned,  and  only  became  more  intimate  with  Eees.  Eees 
fleeced  him.  But  it  was  worse  than  that :  your  father  had  sus- 
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picions  about  him  of  a  different  kind — from  his  intimacy  with 
Knight's  wife.  Eees  knew  that  your  father  was  watching  him, 
and  the  ill-will  between  them  was  naturally  increased.  If  these 
suspicions  were  correct,  as  I  believe  they  were,  you  have  an  obvious 

motive  for  the  mur ah,  poor  child ! '  he  broke  off,  noticing 

at  last  the  girl's  pale  frightened  face.  '  I  have  frightened  you. 
We  will  wait  a  little.  I  know  it  is  a  terrible  story.  I  wish  I 

could  spare  it  you.     But,  you  see ' 

'  Go  on,  please,'  she  murmured.  '  I  wish  to  hear  it.' 
'  Well,  one  night,'  he  said,  eager  to  continue,  '  that  is  to  say, 
on  the  fatal  night,  your  father  and  Eees  dined  at  Knight's  house. 
Nothing  occurred  during  dinner,  and  at  the  usual  time  Mrs.  Knight 
left  the  table  and  went  to  the  drawing-room.  After  she  had  gone, 
the  conversation  gradually  turned  upon  dangerous  and  unpleasant 
subjects — you  are  listening  ?  I  know  it  is  hard  to  follow ;  but 
you  must  try — the  conversation  somehow  turned  on  racing 
matters.  Your  father  never  knew  how  it  was.  It  was  a  subject 
they  generally  avoided,  and  before  Eees  it  was  the  last  he  would 
have  chosen.  One  thing  led  to  another — your  father  never  could 
account  for  it — till  at  last  a  quarrel  arose  between  your  father  and 
his  partner.  Knight  declared  that  he  had  no  right  to  interfere 
with  his  private  life.  Your  father  said  that  the  credit  of  the  firm 
was  at  stake,  and  that  these  matters  made  a  public  scandal.  And 
so  the  quarrel  passed  from  bad  to  worse  till  at  last — you  are 
listening? — till  at  last  your  father  hinted  at  his  suspicions  of 
Eees  and  his  wife.  Knight  sprang  to  his  feet. 

'  "  By  (rod  !  it's  a  lie  !  "  he  cried,  and  struck  your  father  full 
in  the  face.  In  an  instant  your  father  had  returned  the  blow. 
They  closed — struggled  for  a  few  seconds — then  Knight  fell 
to  the  floor  stabbed.  Your  father  stood  over  him  with  the  knife 
in  his  hand.  Eees  had  stabbed  him  while  he  was  struggling 
with  your  father :  your  father  had  only  drawn  the  knife  from 
the  wound.' 

Leigh  leaned  forward  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

Maggie  sat  motionless.  A  great  horror  had  crept  over  her, 
numbing  her,  rendering  her  almost  incapable  of  thought.  A  fearful 
question  had  thrust  itself  upon  her — a  question  as  to  the  man 
before  her — a  suspicion  from  which  she  recoiled  as  from  a  possi- 
bility too  terrible  to  face. 

'  What  then  ? '  she  asked ;  for  the  silence,  broken  by  his 
moans,  was  intolerable. 
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He  looked  up,  and,  steadying  his  voice,  said — 

*  They  all  saw  him  with  the  knife  in  his  hand.     Mrs.  Knight 
and  the  servants  had  come  into  the  room  ;  and  he  stood  there 
holding  the  knife.     He  dropped  it,  but  it  was  too  late ;  they  had 
all  seen  him.      Eees  said,   "  He   has   stabbed  him :  go  for  the 
police."     They  did  all  they  could  for  Knight,  but  he  died  before 
the  policeman  came,  and  your  father  was  arrested.     He — an  inno- 
cent man — was  arrested  for  a  horrible  crime.' 

'  An  innocent  man,'  Maggie  repeated  unconsciously. 

'  Then  he  was  tried.  They  all  said  they  had  seen  the  knife  in 
his  hand.  Eees  said  that  he  had  done  it.  He  lied  ;  they  all  lied. 
Everything  went  against  him.  Words  he  had  uttered  long  before 
were  brought  up  and  used  against  him.  Everyone  was  against 
him,  and  he  was  condemned — sentenced  to  penal  servitude ;  they 
told  him  he  was  fortunate  not  to  have  been  sent  to  the  gallows. 
And  he  has  been  in  prison  seventeen  years.  Seventeen  years  ! ' 
he  repeated — then  paused.  Leaning  back  in  his  chair,  he  wiped 
his  forehead,  the  perspiration  having  gathered  there  in  heavy 
beads.  Then  his  bearing  changed  unexpectedly.  '  But  now  it  is 
over,'  he  said.  *  Yesterday  morning  he  escaped,  and ' 

*  You  are  my  father,'  she  murmured,  almost  inaudibly. 

He  smiled — a  smile  cruel  to  see :  such  tenderness  it  brought 
into  his  hard,  suffering  and  weather-worn  face. 

'  Maggie,3  he  whispered. 

She  could  not  go  to  him. 

His  violence  had  passed  away  ;  the  harsh  voice  had  grown 
tender ;  the  haggard  face  had  lost  its  look  of  unnatural  resolution  ; 
but  still  she  remained  motionless  and  speechless — powerless  to 
respond  to  him.  She  was  stunned  by  the  horror  of  his  story, 
bewildered  by  the  pleading  which,  instead  of  convincing,  had  left 
her  in  an  agony  of  doubt.  To  think  of  her  father  as  guilty  of  a 
crime  like  this  was  more  than  her  reason  could  endure ;  to  see 
him  for  the  first  time,  and  hear  this  story  from  his  lips — it 
scattered  her  thoughts  to  the  winds.  Still  the  fact  remained — 
he  was  her  father ;  and  little  by  little  the  nature  of  the  girl,  with 
whom  duty  and  affection  were  the  deepest  principles  of  life,  began 
to  admit  his  claim. 

And  the  whole  man  changed  as  he  talked  to  her.  As  she 
listened  to  the  story  of  his  sufferings,  as  he  brought  home  to  her 
the  life  he  had  lived,  with  its  humiliations,  its  hardships,  its 
hideous  contamination,  its  awful  severance  of  all  human  ties,  she 
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ceased  to  think  of  his  innocence  or  guilt — she  began  merely  to 
feel  for  him.  The  passionate  outbursts  which  still  broke  from  his 
pleading  tones  no  longer  frightened  her ;  she  was  moved  by  the 
faltering  tenderness  of  hands  strange  to  gentle  uses,  and  was 
touched  by  the  very  intensity  of  his  own  self-pity.  He  spoke  of 
his  early  life — of  her  mother,  her  childhood,  his  home ;  and  in 
contrast  he  drew  the  picture  of  his  present  friendlessness  and 
loneliness,  his  inevitable  warfare  with  the  world.  Then  at  last, 
drawing  nearer  to  her,  leaning  forward  and  taking  one  hand  in 
his,  his  hard  face  lit  with  that  same  smile  of  yearning  tenderness, 
he  made  his  supreme  appeal. 

'  The  only  love  I  can  ever  hope  for  is  yours.  Maggie,  will  you 
give  it  me  ?  I  am  your  father,  though  you  know  me  to-night  for 
the  first  time.  Maggie,  will  you  come  with  me  ?  Will  you  be 
to  me  as  daughter  what  your  mother  was  as  wife  ?  Will  you 
take  her  place  ?  Think,  Maggie  ;  think  of  her  now.  She  may 
be  watching  you  at  this  moment.  Think  of  the  answer  she  would 
wish  you  to  give  me.' 

Pale  and  motionless  she  listened  to  him.  One  idea  had  taken 
possession  of  her  :  her  father  had  come  for  her,  and  she  must  go 
with  him ;  that  was  all  she  knew.  She  never  had  to  decide. 
The  alternative  of  refusing  to  go  with  him  did  not  present 
itself  to  her  mind.  From  the  first  she  had  given  herself  up 
to  him ;  and  as  a  sense  of  the  meaning  of  her  choice,  of  its 
hopelessness,  came  home  to  her,  it  almost  deprived  her  of  con- 
sciousness. 

Eichard  Leigh  sat  watching  her,  but  the  intensity  of  his 
own  feelings  prevented  him  from  taking  the  measure  of  hers. 
*  Would  she  go  with  him  ? '  was  the  question  beating  in  his 
brain,  and  the  suspense  in  which  he  awaited  her  answer  strained 
the  limit  of  his  self-control.  It  was  the  supreme  moment  of 
his  fate. 

'  Maggie,  will  you  come  with  me  ? '  he  gasped,  almost 
inaudibly. 

There  was  no  answer  in  the  pale  blank  face ;  no  change  in  the 
staring  eyes  which  remained  fixed  upon  him.  He  repeated  his 
question,  a  little  louder  than  before. 

'  Maggie,  speak,  will  you  come  with  me  ? ' 

She  heard  this  time.  The  lost  look  left  her  eyes,  and  in  its 
place  was  a  look  of  appeal  which  would  have  made  any  other  man 
relent  and  change  his  purpose.  But  the  eyes  of  Richard  Leigh 
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were  blind.  His  thought  was  centred  in  his  daughter's  answer, 
and  her  sufferings  passed  before  him  unnoticed.  Again  he 
repeated  his  question — 

'  Maggie,  Maggie,  for  God's  sake,  speak !  say,  will  you  come 
with  me  ? ' 

She  gave  him  the  answer  he  was  waiting  for. 

'  Yes,  I  will  go.' 

He  seized  her,  and  took  her  in  his  arms.  '  Thank  God  ! '  he 
cried.  '  Thank  God  ! ' 


(To  be  continued.') 
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GLEAMS   OF  MEMORY ;    WITH  SOME 
REFLECTIONS) 

BY    JAMES    PAYN. 

CHAPTER  II. 

I  HAD  been  '  devoted  to  literature '  of  a  kind  that  is  injuriously 
called  '  light '  from  childhood,  and  had  spoilt  reams  of  good  paper 
with  juvenile  compositions.  There  were  probably  few  under- 
graduates who  had  written  for  so  many  periodicals  (which  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  different  thing  from  writing  in  them)  as  I  had  ;  and 
I  now  published  a  volume  of  poems,  which,  if  not  a  financial 
success,  proved  a  great  advantage  to  me.  I  may  venture  to  think 
they  had  some  merit,  since  they  at  once  introduced  me  to  some 
of  the  more  genial  College  authorities,  whose  acquaintance  as  a 
non-reading  man  I  could  never  have  made.  W.  Gr.  Clark,  of  whom 
I  have  already  spoken,  was  one  of  them,  whose  knowledge  of 
English  literature  was  not  inferior  to  the  classical  attainments  for 
which  he  was  so  widely  known.  He  was  very  literally  a  host  in 
himself,  and  gave  the  brightest  dinner  parties  in  College.  Of 
my  obligations  to  him,  both  then  and  for  years  afterwards,  I  can 
never  speak  too  highly.  Greorge  Brimley  the  critic  was  another  of 
those  elder  friends,  whom  it  would  be  ungrateful  indeed  not  to 
remember,  for  he  gave  me  my  first  review — in  the  *  Spectator.'  I 
have  had  hundreds  of  notices,  at  least  as  favourable  as  I  deserved, 
since  then,  but  none  which  gave  me  such  ineffable  pleasure.  I 
will  not  say  it  was  '  a  turning  point  in  my  career,'  as  is  the  usual 
term  for  such  things,  because  I  don't  suppose  that  anything  could 
have  turned  me  from  the  course  I  had  marked  out  for  myself,  but 
it  encouraged  me  in  it  exceedingly. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  bad  feeling  among  authors  in  respect 
to  criticism,  which  mainly  arises,  I  think,  from  an  exaggerated 
estimate  of  its  power  for  good  or  evil ;  whereas  it  can  do  little  good 
to  a  bad  book  and  little  harm  to  a  good  one.  The  complaints 
seem  to  come  chiefly  from  the  writers  of  fiction,  and  it  is  quite 
true  that  reviewers  of  that  class  of  literature  are  not  often  of  a 
high  class.  The  latest  joined  of  the  staff  are  put  on  for  that 
1  Copyright,  1891,  in  the  United  States. 
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duty  ;  the  young  dogs  are  '  blooded '  on  the  novels.  Their  contri- 
butions to  criticism  would  hardly  be  of  much  importance  save  for 
the  belief  many  people  attach  to  whatever  appears  in  print. 
Strange  to  say  there  are  no  more  superstitious  folks  as  regards 
this  matter  than  journalists  themselves.  They  have  been  *  through 
the  mill,'  they  know  all  the  ropes  that  move  her  ladyship  the 
Press,  but  they  retain  a  mysterious  respect  for  { pretty  Fanny's 
ways '  that  is  quite  touching  in  its  simplicity.  Used  as  they  are 
to  type  they  never  get  '  case '  hardened.  I  have  known  a  journal- 
ist speak  quite  gravely  of  an  essay  upon  some  great  genius  about 
whom  everybody  has  made  up  their  minds,  though  he  knew  it  was 
written  by  some  one  who  knew  nothing  about  the  subject,  simply 
because  it  appeared  in  a  periodical  of  good  standing.  Nothing 
can  be  more  ridiculous  than  this  fetish,  but  if  it  influences  the 
journalist  how  much  more  must  it  affect  the  novelist ! 

It  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  a  favourable  review  may  assist  a 
youLg  author  in  'bringing  him  on'  (like  early  asparagus),  and 
there;  are  critics  who  have  the  intelligence  to  recognise  merit  and 
the  courage  to  express  their  opinions ;  but  the  ordinary  reviewer, 
who  is  also  more  bent  upon  doing  himself  justice  than  his  author, 
is  *  funky '  of  bestowing  praise  where  it  has  not  yet  been  given, 
and  ilnds  detraction  much  more  easy  work.  This  is  the  real  casus 
belli  which  the  young  author  has  with  the  reviewer.  As  for  the 
old  and  established  author,  it  may  still  heighten  his  pulses  to  be 
praised,  but  it  makes  no  difference  to  his  literary  circulation. 
Those  who  like  him  read  him,'  however  he  is  depreciated  by  the 
critics,  and  those  who  do  not  like  him  will  not  be  induced  to  read 
him  by  the  most  eulogistic  recommendations.  Upon  the  whole, 
therefore,  I  do  not  think  the  authors'  grievance  is  a  very  grave 
one,  and  if  a  writer  is  so  sensitive  as  to  be  made  miserable  for 
more  than  twelve  hours  by  an  unfavourable  review,  it  seems  to 
me  that  he  has  mistaken  his  profession.  An  author  of  eminence 
once  told  me  that  his  wretchedness  arising  from  this  source  endured 
with  him  precisely  for  a  week,  until  the  next  issue  of  the  peccant 
periodical,  when  it  pitched  into  somebody  else. 

Another  matter  which  is  much  debated  in  connection  with 
literary  affairs  is  whether  a  writer  is  ever  justified  in  bringing  out 
a  book  at  his  own  expense.  Of  course  the  publisher  is  the  proper 
person  to  take  the  risks  if  you  can  find  one ;  but  suppose  the  book 
is  a  volume  of  poems  ?  If  Milton,  junior,  should  bring  the  MS. 
of  a  new  'Paradise  Lost'  in  his  pocket,  and  nothing  else,  to  Pater- 
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noster  Eow,  in  manuscript  it  would  remain.  No  publisher,  there- 
fore, I  need  hardly  say,  defrayed  the  expenses  of  my  little  volume 
of  verse,  the  production  of  which,  however,  I  have  never  regretted  : 
its  social  profits  were  very  considerable,  though  its  financial  ones 
were  nil.  For  intelligent  society  is  just  what  a  young  man  of 
character  is  most  in  need  of  and  finds  it  most  difficult  to  get. 
His  usual  difficulty  is  that  he  can  find  no  one  to  sympathise  with 
his  ambition,  or  share  his  tastes ;  indolent  and  pleasure-loving,  as 
are  most  of  his  class,  he  fritters  his  time  away  in  amusements, 
which  in  future  life  he  cannot  easily  dispense  with,  even  if  he  does 
not  become  a  confirmed  idler ;  above  all,  he  acquires  no  sense  of 
comparison,  and  takes  for  wit  what  is  merely  flippancy,  and  for 
humour  what  is  only  the  possession  of  high  spirits.  In  later  life 
he  generally  becomes  a  citizen  of  Bohemia,  which  he  believes 
to  be  the  greatest  Eepublic  in  the  world,  though  it  is  merely  a 
metropolitan  district. 

From  this  fate,  as  I  believe,  the  publication  of  my  little 
volume  saved  me,  by  introducing  me  to  a  higher  sphere  of  com- 
panionship than  was  to  be  found  in  ordinary  undergraduate  life. 
The  days  when  a  College  fellow  meant  a  don  have  long  departed, 
and  even  in  my  time  there  were  many  men — at  all  events  at 
Trinity — whose  tastes  were  not  restricted  to  academic  pursuits,  but 
who  were  in  closer  touch  with  the  modern  world  of  letters  than 
any  I  had  yet  met  with.  Indeed  up  to  that  date  I  had  only 
met  with  one  man  in  any  way  connected  with  literature,  Thomas 
Noel,  a  very  hermit  as  regarded  any  knowledge  of  his  literary 
brethren,  and  who  was  so  little  known  himself  that  his  pathetic 
poem  '  The  Paupers'  Drive '  was  for  years  attributed  to  Thomas 
Hood.  He  was  a  bookworm  of  the  legitimate  type,  and  a  great 
student  of  Elizabethan  literature.  Boy  as  I  was,  I  was  the  means 
of  making  him  known  to  Miss  Mitford,  of  whom  he  became  a 
constant  correspondent,  and  who  introduced  his  poems  to  the 
public  in  her '  Kecollections  of  a  Literary  Life.'  A  childless  widower, 
he  lived  alone,  in  a  picturesque  but  secluded  residence,  and  though 
one  of  the  gentlest  and  most  affectionate  of  men  was  shunned  by 
his  neighbours,  for  the  heinous  offence,  as  I  always  understood,  of 
having  buried  the  only  child  with  whom  he  had  been  blessed  in 
his  garden  instead  of  the  churchyard.  In  these  days  it  would 
have  been  considered,  at  the  worst,  but  an  eccentric  act  of  affection. 

Indeed,  after  a  long  life  during  which  there  have  been  many 
changes  in  public  opinion,  there  is  nothing,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
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which  has  altered  more  than  the  liberty  which  I  now  see  accorded 
to  private  judgment  in  matters  connected  with  the  grave,  and 
beyond  it,  over  which  society — who  nevertheless  took  far  less  in- 
terest in  them  than  at  present — used  to  claim  the  most  absolute 
jurisdiction.  If  a  man  went  to  chapel  instead  of  church,  it  was 
almost  thought,  as  our  parish  clerk  in  Berkshire  always  expressed 
it  in  the  Creed,  that '  he  dissented  into  hell,'  and  if  he  went  neither 
to  church  nor  chapel  he  was  of  course  an  atheist. 

My  Cambridge  friends,  of  the  elder  sort,  though  most  of  them 
belonged  to  the  clergy,  were  free  from  these  prejudices,  and  freed 
me  from  them. 

Though  I  had  been  by  no  means  brought  up  *  in  the  strictest 
sect  of  the  Pharisees,'  unless  fox-hunting  folks  can  be  so  described, 
yet  my  ideas  upon  spiritual  matters  were  of  the  narrowest. 
There  were  some  old  Koman  Catholic  gentry  in  our  neighbour- 
hood whom  we  used  often  to  visit,  but  it  was  certainly  long  after 
childhood  that  I  regarded  them  not  indeed  with  the  horror  of  a 
good  Protestant  but  with  a  certain  awe.  In  one  particularly  kind 
and  genial  family  I  was  as  a  boy  a  constant  visitor,  but  I  could 
never  think  of  them  as  other  friends,  and  regarded  their  very 
beautiful  private  chapel — especially  towards  the  gloaming — in 
anything  but  a  religious  light.  From  their  great  library,  full  of 
illuminated  missals  and  marvellous  records  of  the  old  faith,  I 
snatched  a  fearful  joy,  and  when  the  kind,  plump  priest,  who  used 
to  play  bowls  with  me  on  their  green,  chanced  to  come  in  and  ask 
me  with  his  placid  smile  what  I  was  reading,  I  thought  of  the  Grand 
Inquisitor  and  perspired  freely. 

I  find  it  the  most  difficult  of  all  efforts  of  memory  to  recall 
those  feelings  now ;  they  seem  as  far  away  as  the  Dark  Ages, 
which  is  indeed  their  proper  habitat,  and  separated  from  me  not 
by  a  lifetime,  but  by  aeons  of  time.  Since  then  I  have  known 
men  of  all  creeds  (some  of  them,  as  it  still  strikes  me,  very  queer 
ones),  but  the  longer  I  live  the  more  I  am  convinced  that  Belief, 
however  goodly  the  seed,  is  not  to  be  compared  in  importance 
with  its  fruit,  Behaviour. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  friends  of  whom  I 
speak  were  Freethinkers  of  the  vulgar  sort ;  but  they  '  fought  the 
spectres  of  the  mind  and  laid  them '  without  the  assistance  of 
holy  water.  It  was  new  to  me  to  hear  questions  of  '  dogmatic 
theology '  debated,  especially  by  persons  so  much  '  at  their  ease  in 
Zion,'  but  it  was  intensely  interesting.  The  discussions  were  not 
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without  their  mixture  of  humour,  but  of  a  very  different  sort 
from  the  flippancy  with  which  such  subjects  are  often  treated  by 
that  portion  of  the  undergraduate  world  which  is  not  'serious.' 
To  think,  without  fear  or  scoff,  is  a  lesson  which  most  young  men 
are  much  in  need  of;  and  to  do  this  was  now  taught  me.  I  had 
friends  of  my  own  year  and  time  too,  dearer  and  nearer  than 
these,  and  with  gifts  as  great  though  as  yet  undeveloped,  and 
some  of  them  I  am  thankful  to  say  death  has  not  yet  taken  away 
from  me.  Indeed  if  I  were  to  sum  up  the  advantages  of  a  Univer- 
sity education  in  a  word,  it  would  be  its  opportunities  for  making 
friendships.  Unlike  those  of  our  school  time  they  have  root  and 
bear  transplantation,  and  year  by  year  they  increase  though  they 
cannot  multiply.  As  to  the  education  itself,  it  is  best  and 
shortest  to  say  that  I  was  incapable  of  profiting  by  it,  and  only 
'just  escaped  from  disgracing  myself,'  as  the  then  Master  of 
Trinity  used  to  put  it,  by  taking  an  ordinary  degree. 

I  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  to  be  married,  and  had 
also,  which  was  not  quite  so  agreeable  to  me,  undertaken  to  '  go 
into  the  Church.'  Literature,  it  was  thought,  was  not  a  good 
profession  to  marry  upon,  and  to  judge  by  the  profits  it  had  yet 
produced  me,  it  was  certainly  not.  As  an  initial  step  to  my 
becoming  a  divine,  it  was,  however,  necessary  to  pass  '  the  Volun- 
tary ' — a  theological  examination  in  my  case  very  inappropriately 
named — and  at  the  brink  of  this  I,  so  to  speak,  shied.  I  over- 
heard two  friends  discussing  the  matter.  'He  has  no  "call,"' 
observed  the  more  serious  of  the  two.  'He  has  a  "call,"' 
returned  the  other,  'but  it  is  in  the  opposite  direction.'  The 
observation  was  an  injurious  one  as  regarded  the  literary  profes- 
sion, but  its  personal  application  was  so  far  true  that  I  doubted 
my  fitness  for  the  ministry.  It  is  true  I  had  once  preached  an 
extempore  sermon,  followed  by  a  '  collection,'  for  two  poor  persons 
(one  of  them  the  preacher),  but  that  success  had  not  convinced  me 
of  my  suitability  for  the  priestly  office ;  it  was  not  that  '  it  was 
not  good  enough,'  but  that  '  /  was  not  good  enough,'  and  in  that 
moral  conviction  I  turned  my  back  upon  '  the  Voluntary,'  and 
the  Church  of  England  lost  a  divine. 

During  even  my  undergraduate  days  I  was  constantly  attempt- 
ing, with  the  perseverance  of  a  terrier  watching  at  a  rat  hole,  to 
enrich  the  periodical  literature  of  my  country.  When  I  hear  a 
judge  say  to  a  prisoner,  '  If  you  had  used  only  half  the  intelligence 
you  possess  in  the  pursuit  of  some  useful  and  honourable  calling, 
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&c.,'  I  always  think  of  the  hundreds  of  young  persons  who  are 
always  attempting  to  get  into  print.  It  is  the  same  sort  of 
instinct  that  actuates  the  habitual  criminal,  but  when  the  judge 
adds  'you  would  have  been  successful'  (i.e.  in  the  calling)  I 
think  he  makes  a  mistake.  The  saying  that  a  good  chess-player 
is  a  good  mathematician  spoilt  is  a  similar  error.  Human  in- 
telligence, and  especially  where  it  is  considerable,  has  a  tendency 
to  be  special,  to  run  in  a  groove ;  and  with  regard  to  the  aspirants 
after  a  literary  life  who  have  come  in  my  way,  though  the  vast 
majority  of  them  have  known  bad  fortune,  the  most  capable  ones 
did  succeed,  and  in  all  probability  would  not  have  done  so  in  any 
other  calling. 

Moreover,  even  when  they  do  not  succeed,  some  of  them  never 
give  up  the  idea  that  they  ought  to  do  so.  Indeed  the  chronic 
rejected  contributor  has  often  so  '  good  a  conceit  of  himself  as  is 
not  to  be  expressed  except  in  his  own  words.  Here  are  a  couple 
of  genuine  letters  embalmed  in  an  editor's  album  : — 

'  DEAR  SIR, — Being  a  student  of  poetry,  and  a  member  of  a 
notorious  Literary  Association,  I  want  you  to  embrace  in  your 
respected  organ  a  poem  of  mine.  It  is  a  poem  of  a  high  and 
sustained  type,  and  would  be  greatly  suited  to  your  organ.  I  have 
appeared  in  other  periodicals  and  have  four  years'  labour  to  recom- 
mend me  to  you.  I  feel  sure  you  cannot  do  better  than  accept  me 
as  a  regular  contributor  to  your  organ,  which  I  know  you  will  do, 
when  you  perceive  the  stamp  and  quality  of  my  work,  and  the 
proliiic  power  of  my  mind.  I  have  drunk  deep  at  the  stream  of 
literature,  and  been  fascinated  by  the  Greek  grandeur  of  literary 
workmanship.  I  have  lately  studied  the  Sonnet,  in  the  perfect 
Italian  style,  and  have  Sonnets  which  you  would  greatly  appreciate. 
When  will  you  take  this  poem  I  have  referred  to,  and  what  is 
your  price,  if  I  become  a  regular  contributor?  for  unlike  most 
writers  I  have  an  originality  of  expression  which  is  astonishing, 
and  its  originality  is  full  of,  and  bathed  in,  beauty  of  thought- 
expression.  I  love  to  wander  in  the  clime  sublime,  and  pick  all 
the  finest,  and  most  Heaven-reflecting,  of  the  flowers  of  thought. 
Kindly  reply.' 

A  writer  of  this  kind  is  not  easily  persuaded  that  he 
has  mistaken  his  profession.  He  is  too  self-confident  to  be 
angry  at  rejection.  Self-confidence,  however,  may  exist  with  an 
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honest  indignation.      The   second  gentleman  kicks  against  the 
pricks  : — 

'  SIR, — As  one  of  those  that  declined  to  accept  my  "  Essay  on 
the  Ancient  State  of  Literature,"  I  call  upon  you  for  the  second 
and  last  time  to  peruse  it.  If,  after  careful  studying  the  article, 
you  remain  unshaken  in  your  determination  to  deny  me  or  my 
fellow-victims  justice,  and  basely  to  sacrifice  the  sacred  cause  of 
literature  to  your  own  sordid  cupidity,  I  have  no  more  to  say,  for 
reproaches  are  idle.  And  hopelessly  callous  as  you  are,  I  must 
for  the  future  leave  you  to  the  conscience  of  which  you  have  such 
a  plentiful  lack.' 

The  despotism  of  editors  is  not  so  arbitrary  as  it  used  to 
be.  My  memory  does  not  go  back  to  the  fear  in  which  the 
'Quarterly,' '  so  savage  and  slaughterly,'  used  to  be  held ;  one  would 
have  supposed  it  took  its  name  from  its  quartering  as  well  as 
executing  its  victims.  In  my  time  nobody  cared  much  for  the 
attacks  of  the  heavier  reviews,  partly,  perhaps,  because  they  were 
generally  belated,  and  did  not  bear  down  upon  authors  till  their 
reputation  had  been  established ;  but  the  power  of  the  weekly 
organs  of  literature  was  still  considerable.  The  then  editor  of 
the  '  Athenaeum,'  Hepworth  Dixon,  was  greatly  feared  by  the 
small  fry  of  literature,  and  not  much  liked  by  the  large  fry.  It 
is  well  known  that  Thackeray  had  objections  to  his  daughter 
becoming  an  authoress,  from  the  apprehension  of  what  Dixon 
might  write  of  her  work.  I  remember  as  a  young  man,  when 
speaking  rather  gushingly  of  the  kindness  I  had  received  from 
editors  in  Dickens'  presence,  he  observed  with  a  droll  look  that  he 
concluded  I  had  not  yet  made  the  acquaintance  of  Hepworth 
Dixon.  I  had  met  him,  however,  at  dinner,  and  had  had  rather 
a  humorous  experience  of  him.  I  was  sitting  next  to  a  great 
Eastern  scholar,  who  had  told  me  quite  as  much  as  I  wanted  to 
hear  of  Assyria,  and  was  still  going  on,  when  he  was  suddenly 
interrupted  by  the  frost,  who  in  a  tone  of  conciliatory  reproof 
observed,  '  Professor  So-and-So,  silence  if  you  please,  Mr.  Hep- 
worth  Dixon  is  about  to  say  something.'  I  forget  what  he  said, 
but  the  rout  of  the  Assyrian  was  complete,  and  amused  me 
exceedingly. 

Before  I  took  my  degree  I  had  paid  my  first  visit  to  the  Lake 
Country,  and  it  made  a  great  impression  on  me.  I  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  South,  and  had  never  beheld  a  mountain,  much 
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more  such  an  assemblage  of  them  as  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Head  of 
Winder-mere.  It  is  the  fashion  among  people  who  travel  with 
Cook's  tickets  to  Switzerland  to  sneer  at  the  Lake  Hills,  but  the 
fact  is  that  the  elevation  from  which  their  big  brothers  of  the 
Continent  are  viewed  is  so  much  greater  that  they  do  not  loom  so 
much  more  largely  in  proportion,  nor  make  the  difference  between 
hill  and  plain  so  much  more  pronounced.  It  is  only  in  a  few 
cases,  such  as  the  Jungfrau,  where  the  mountain  springs  up  on  a 
sudden  (like  the  mountains  in  the  *  comparative  heights  '  of  the 
school  geographies),  that  the  contrast  is  so  very  marked ;  in  the 
case,  for  instance,  of  Mont  Blanc,  its  head  is  lost  in  its  high 
shoulders.  At  all  events,  when  I  visited  Switzerland,  after  having 
seen  the  English  fells,  the  peculiar  effect  of  mountains  on  a 
denizen  of  the  valley  was  not  as  striking  as  when  I  first  saw  the 
Langdale  Pikes.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  I  love  the 
Lake  district  as  a  faithful  husband  who  loves  his  wife  upon  his 
golden  wedding  day  no  less  than  when  she  was  his  bride.  From 
first  to  last  it  has  been  the  locality  most  dear  to  me,  quite  inde- 
pendently of  its  associations,  though  they,  too,  have  been  of  the 
most  attractive  kind.  It  was  there  that  I  first  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  persons  it  would  have  been  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  to 
know  anywhere — Miss  Martineau,  Matthew  Arnold  and  his 
brother  William,  Allingham  and  Clough,  the  poets,  and  others — 
but  who,  met  amid  such  scenes  of  beauty  and  far  from  the  moil 
and  toil  of  town,  were  seen  at  their  best. 

I  visited  the  district,  while  an  undergraduate,  with  companions 
of  another  but  not  less  genial  kind,  for  I  spent  part  of  a  long 
vacation  there  more  than  once  with  some  of  my  College  con- 
temporaries. We  did  not  '  paint '  the  district  '  red,'  which  would 
have  been  an  inappropriate  colour*  but  we  made  matters  lively 
there.  We  were  always  fixed  on  some  wild  expedition  or  another, 
and  carried  it  out  whatever  was  the  weather,  and  in  that  locality 
it  is  generally  wet.  Never  shall  I  forget  that  pouring  day  in 
which  we  made  the  Honister  Crag  round  from  Keswick  on  horse- 
back. An  intelligent  guide  had  taught  us  how  to  keep  our  cigars 
alight  even  in  tempest  by  holding  the  lighted  end  inside  our 
mouths ;  it  was  very  convenient,  if  a  little  suffocating,  but  it  made 
us  present  rather  a  demoniacal  appearance  to  the  beholder. 

More  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  I  fear,  than  for  love  of  the 
picturesque,  we  resolved  to  see  the  sunrise  from  some  mountain 
top.  Fairfield  was  the  favoured  one,  and  with  infinite  pains  a  tent 
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was  taken  up  there  and  pitched  for  the  night.  This  was  lit  by 
four  gigantic  carriage  lamps,  and  save  that,  like  all  tents,  it  was 
always  too  hot  when  it  was  not  too  cold,  was  a  tolerable  shelter  so 
long  as  it  stood.  But  as  the  night  grew  on  a  wind  arose  such  as 
destroyed  the  tents  of  the  children  of  Job,  and  treated  us  even 
worse,  for  ours  came  down  as  we  were  intent  on  our  cards,  and 
with  it  the  four  lamps,  whereby  some  of  the  party  were  burnt 
rather  severely  before  they  were  extricated,  since  the  flapping 
canvas  drowned  their  cries.  It  must 'have  been,  I  think,  after 
this  adventure  that  the  following  lines  were  written,  which  I  find 
in  a  note-book  of  that  epoch ;  they  were  evidently  the  *  moral '  of 
a  narrative  poem  : — 

But  why  your  poetical  people  go 

To  such  very  great  heights,  and  sometimes  in  the  snow, 

To  see  what  they've  just  left  behind  down  below, 

I  really  can't  tell,  for  I  really  don't  know. 

It  did  not  snow  that  night,  but  it  rained  in  torrents,  and 
anything  more  forlorn  than  our  appearance  when  morning  dawned 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  ;  on  the  other  hand,  nobody  could  see  us 
six  inches  away,  for  it  was  a  thick  fog,  and  I  need  not  say  we 
never  saw  the  sunrise. 

On  another  occasion,  with  native  assistance,  we  dragged  up  a 
well-furnished  luncheon  basket  to  the  summit  of  Helvellyn,  when, 
by  some  infernal  mismanagement,  it  escaped  from  our  hands  and 
was  precipitated  down  the  height  of  Catch-it-who-can,  or  some 
such  name.  Nobody  could  catch  it,  of  course.  The  fate  of  a  very 
large  plum  cake,  the  pride  of  our  landlady,  was  particularly  dis- 
tressing ;  it  escaped  from  the  companionship  of  the  other  things 
in  the  basket  and  took  a  tour  of  its  own,  making  great  leaps  and 
bounds  till,  after  one  gigantic  somersault,  it  broke  into  a  thousand 
pieces. 

As  a  rule,  I  do  not  like  mountains,  except  to  look  at.  The 
tourist's  notion  that  Heaven  must  be  '  a  Switzerland  all  downhill ' 
strikes  no  sympathetic  chord  within  me ;  coming  down,  to  my 
mind,  is  only  less  objectionable  than  going  up,  inasmuch  as  it 
does  not  last  so  long. 

In  the  first  year  of  my  marriage  I  spent  the  winter  in  Amble- 
side.  By  that  time  I  knew  the  Lake  Country  thoroughly  well, 
but  only  in  its  summer  dress.  To  see  it  put  on  its  winter  garb, 
from  the  white  cap  on  the  summit  of  the  green  hill  that  marks 
*  the  first  snow  on  the  fell '  to  the  vast  snow-shroud  over  vale  and 
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mountain,  was  a  glorious  experience ;  yet  how  seldom  is  it  taken 
advantage  of,  though  within  the  reach  of  so  many  !  That  on  a 
frosty  morning  one  can  leave  London  and  the  same  night  behold 
the  skaters  upon  Kydal  Lake  by  moonlight  is  an  idea  that  never 
occurs  to  anyone  ;  yet  no  transformation  scene  ever  beheld  on  the 
stage  can  be  more  complete.  It  is  veritable  fairy  land,  with  such 
accessories  in  isle  and  rock  and  snow,  and  in  the  echoes  from 
the  everlasting  hills,  as  no  manager,  however  enterprising,  could 
supply.  It  is  no  wonder  that,  of  all  the  splendours  of  his  mountain 
home,  Wordsworth  dwells  upon  it  as  its  crowning  glory. 

In  those  days  Ambleside  was  a  very  primitive  spot  as  compared 
with  its  modern  aspect,  and  I  remember  that  in  the  butcher's  shop 
the  joints  bespoken  by  the  inhabitants  were  marked  with  their 
names  to  prevent  them  being  inadvertently  disposed  of  to  others — 
Mr.  Jones's  leg,  Mr.  Eobinson's  heart,  and  other  customers'  limbs. 

The  success — as  I  have  some  reason  to  think  it — of  my  little 
volume  of  verse  encouraged  me,  like  another  person  but  slightly 
connected  with  literature,  to  '  drop  into  poetry '  for  a  season.  I 
wrot  e  some  '  Ballads  from  English  History,'  which  were  published 
by  Harrison  Ainsworth  in  '  Bentley's  Miscellany ; '  looking  back 
at  them  at  this  great  distance  of  time,  and  perhaps  because  of  it, 
I  seem  to  recognise  some  merit  in  them.  '  The  Death  of  Crom- 
well,' from  which  I  venture  to  reprint  a  verse  or  two,  was  perhaps 
the  best  of  them.1 

There  is  never  much  difficulty  in  getting  moderately  good 
poems  published  in  certain  periodicals  if  it  is  distinctly  under- 
stood that  no  payment  is  expected  for  them.  But,  indeed, 
the  sums  I  got  for  my  prose  contributions  at  this  time  were 
often  so  infinitesimal  that  they  might,  so  far,  have  almost  been 
poetry.  One  or  two  of  these  compositions  found  their  way 
into  respectable  channels  such  as  *  Household  Words '  and 
'  Chambers's  Journal,'  and  were  of  course  duly  remunerated ;  but 
the  majority  of  them  appeared  in  obscure  periodicals,  all  of  which 
are  dead.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  descendant  of  one 
of  their  proprietors  attempting,  a  quarter  of  a  century  afterwards, 
to  lay  hands  upon  some  of  these  effusions.  He  wrote  to  say  he 
had  one  or  two  of  my  early  sketches  in  his  possession  which  he 
thought  I  might  like  to  have.  At  first  I  thought  he  was  referring 

1  Upon  reconsideration  I  spare  my  readers ;  that  is  one  temptation  overcome, 
at  all  events;  and  I  also  remember  that  I  reprinted  the  poem  in  Married  beneath 
Him. 
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to  the  original  MSS.,  which  he  might  quite  possibly  have  consi- 
dered curious ;  but  it  turned  out  that  they  were  four  little  stories, 
extending  to  about  ten  pages  in  all,  of  which  '  he  held  the  copy- 
right.' The  stories  had  been  republished,  with  others,  with  the 
consent  of  the  proprietors  of  the  various  periodicals,  as  was  stated 
on  the  title-page.  This  he  affected  to  know  nothing  about — had 
no  recollection  of  any  such  permission  having  been  granted  (as, 
indeed,  after  four-and-twenty  years,  was  likely)  by  the  publisher 
of  whom  he  was  '  the  direct  representative,'  and  finished  by  demand- 
ing '  compensation.'  I  referred  him  to  my  legal  adviser  and  heard 
no  more  of  him  ;  but,  on  unearthing  some  early  literary  accounts, 
I  found  that  the  aggregate  sum  received  for  the  four  stories  was 
31.  1 5s.  I  This  is  only  an  illustration  of  what  every  author  of 
repute  is  liable  to  meet  with  from  the  too  enterprising  publisher. 
In  dealing  with  Grub  Street,  which  necessity  compels  when  he  is 
young  and  unknown,  he  cannot  be  too  careful  about  the  wording 
of  its  little  agreements. 

There  are  some  dangers,  on  the  other  hand,  against  which  no 
prudence  can  guard.  There  is  the  title  of  your  first  book,  for 
example.  You  flatter  yourself  you  have  hit  upon  a  good  one,  but 
whether  it  is  a  new  one  you  can  never  be  certain.  The  institution 
of  Stationers'  Hall,  like  the  existence  of  snakes  and  mosquitoes, 
may  be  (who  knows  ?)  of  advantage  to  somebody,  but  not  to  the 
author.  The  books  are  catalogued  under  their  writers'  names 
(which  you  don't  know),  instead  of  by  their  titles  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
impossible  to  discover  whether  your  title  has  been  used  before  or 
not.  But  when  your  book  is  published  you  receive  this  informa- 
tion with  a  claim  for  damages.  The  enterprising  publisher  again 
steps  in.  He  has  produced  a  work,  many  years  ago,  which  fell 
still-born  from  the  press,  but  is  now  going  to  realise  something  ; 
it  was  published  under  the  very  title  you  fondly  imagined  you 
had  invented,  and  though  any  confusion  that  could  possibly  arise 
in  consequence  must  be  to  his  advantage,  he  too  requires  '  com- 
pensation.' The  case  is  a  particularly  hard  one,  since  it  is  obvious 
that  the  name  was  chosen  for  its  apparent  novelty ;  if  one  *  hit 
upon '  '  Vanity  Fair'  or  *  Martin  Chuzzlewit '  it  would  be  a  different 
matter.  But  though  there  is  no  justice  in  the  claim,  there  is  law 
upon  its  side,  and  the  poor  author  suffers.  My  first  mishap  of  this 
kind  was  brought  home  to  me  by  the  proprietor  of  the  serial  in 
which  a  certain  novel  of  mine  was  appearing.  '  The  coincidence 
might  have  been  a  very  serious  trouble  to  you,'  he  said — '  injunc- 
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tion  in  Chancery  and  so  on — but  I  have  settled  the  whole  thing 
for  you  for  five-and-twenty  pounds.'  He  forgot  to  say  that  the 
enterprising  publisher  had,  in  the  first  instance,  made  his  claim 
upon  him,  and  that  he  had  disposed  of  the  affair  in  this  satisfac- 
tory manner  at  my  expense. 

;  The  myrtle  and  ivy  of  sweet  two-and-twenty,'  says  the  poet 
of  passion,  '  are  worth  all  your  laurels,  however  so  plenty,'  and 
there  is  no  doubt  his  lordship  was  right,  only  one  does  not  discover 
the  fact  till  one  is  much  older.  Now  I  reflect  upon  it,  I  not  only 
ought  to  have  been,  but  was,  exceedingly  happy  at  the  age  he 
mentions.  At  four-and-twenty  I  was  happier  still,  for  I  had 
married  one  of  the  prettiest  and  (as  was  subsequently  proved)  the 
best  of  wives  ;  we  were  living,  or  rather  lodging,  in  my  favourite 
haunt  the  Lake  district,  and  I  had  seriously  taken  up  my  favourite 
pursuit  of  literature.  It  was  an  idyllic  life  we  spent  at  Kydal 
Cottage,  under  the  shadow  of  Nab  Scar,  and  lulled  by  the  music 
of  the  beck  that  flowed  at  the  garden  foot. 

We  had  little  to  live  upon,  but  sufficient  for  our  simple  needs  ; 
I  have  always  shrunk  from  the  cold  touch  of  poverty,  and  am 
thankful  to  say  I  have  never  felt  it.  Wealthy — nor  indeed  what 
is  called  '  well  off ' — I  have  never  been.  I  am  not  philosopher 
enough  to  consider  this  an  advantage,  but  what  has  been  borne 
in  upon  me  a  thousand  times  is  the  conviction  that  the  notion 
that  society — by  which  I  mean  really  good  society — is  influenced 
in  the  least  degree  to  our  discredit  because  one  has  *  small 
means '  is  the  merest  delusion.  There  are  '  carriage  people,'  of 
course,  that  is  people  who  are  proud  of  their  carriages  and  never 
forget  that  they  possess  them,  but  I  am  speaking  of  people  really 
worth  knowing,  of  whatever  rank.  A  man  of  character,  with  in- 
dependence of  spirit,  is  not  only  never  patronised,  but  no  attempt 
is  made  to  do  it. 

( )f  course,  if  he  chooses  to  undergo  the  humiliation  it  is  open 
to  him,  but  it  is  like  going  on  all  fours  when  the  ceiling  is  of  the 
ordinary  height.  I  had  always  a  dislike,  I  think,  to  this  mode 
of  locomotion,  but  what  would  have  preserved  me  from  it  at  all 
events  was  my  devotion  to  comfort.  Swelldom  would  never  have 
suited  me,  because  of  its  inconveniences.  I  resemble  the  beggar 
who,  when  reproached  for  his  useless  life,  replied,  '  Ah,  sir,  but 
you  don't  know  how  idle  I  am.'  I  am  not  idle,  far  from  it,  but  I 
am  indolent  beyond  belief;  in  my  poorest  days  I  would  always 
rather  have  given  a  man  a  shilling  than  have  obliged  him  by 
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crossing  the  road ;  trouble  of  all  kinds  is  hateful  to  me ;  the 
details  of  business — even  my  own  business — are  intolerable ;  but 
let  me  have  my  own  poor  way  and  don't  '  fash  me  '  with  matters  of 
fashion  and  convention,  and  I  am  the  most  contented  soul  alive. 
To  this  apparently  selfish  attitude  I  believe  I  owe  much  of  the 
happiness  of  my  life ;  it  has  saved  me  from  a  hundred  tempta- 
tions ;  been  the  means  of  escape  from  many  a  gilded  chain, 
and  even  caused  many  virtues  to  be  attributed  to  me,  such  as 
modesty,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  possess.  I  am 
afraid  I  have  never  experienced  that  sense  of  inferiority  as  regards 
any  human  being  that  is  so  wholesome,  we  are  told,  to  entertain 
in  the  presence  of  our  betters.  And  I  have  not  found  that  my 
betters  resented  it.  The  fact  is  there  is  nothing  which  persons  of 
intelligence  welcome  so  much  (because  it  is  so  rare)  as  naturalness, 
and  though  in  my  case  it  may  have  arisen  from  a  lf)w  motive — 
devotion  to  personal  comfort — natural  I  have  always  been. 

Naturalness,  however,  has  this  defect,  that,  when  persisted  in, 
it  renders  artificiality  and  affectation  in  others  much  more  hateful 
to  us  than  they  really  deserve  to  be,  and  even  the  polish  of  good 
manners  and  the  dignity  inseparable  from  a  great  position  to  be 
1  suspect.'  Every  advantage,  however,  has  its  drawbacks,  among 
which  is  a  too  attentive  study  of  human  nature.  It  became  my 
profession  to  study  my  fellow-creatures,  and  the  consequence  has 
been  a  most  unwelcome  recognition  of  defects  in  persons  both  near 
and  dear  to  me.  These  are  among  the  things  which  it  is  much 
better  not  to  know,  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  I  spared  myself 
— at  least  as  interesting  a  subject  of  vivisection  as  other  people — 
but  got  at  the  back  of  own  mind  with  perfect  ease,  and  was  ex- 
ceedingly sorry  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  Some 
people  are  much  better  than  they  seem  to  be  to  the  world  at  large, 
while  others  are  considerably  worse,  and  I  do  not  require  to  be 
told — and  should  consider  it  very  officious  of  anyone  to  tell  me — 
to  which  of  those  classes  I  belong. 

There  is  probably  no  error  more  widespread  and  well  established 
than  the  idea  that  we  do  not — or  rather  cannot — know  ourselves  ; 
we  can  if  we  choose,  or  if,  as  in  my  case,  we  are  compelled,  make 
our  own  acquaintance  perfectly  well.  Of  course  we  may  be  wilfully 
blind,  but  is  it  possible  that  anyone  would  take  an  interest  in 
such  a  matter  equal  to  our  own,  or  have  one  tithe  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  observation  ?  As  to  seeing  ourselves  as  others  see  us 
that  is  a  very  different  thing,  though  that  too  a  good  deal  depends 
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upon  whether  we  present  ourselves  to  our  fellow-creatures  full  face 
or  edgeways. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  literary  profession  has  a  greater  crop 
of  disappointments  than  any  other,  but  he  who  is  born  to  follow 
it  feels  them  more  than  other  people ;  he  is  more  easily  depressed 
(though  also  more  easily  exhilarated),  and  sees  no  silver  lining 
behind  the  cloud.  This  is  especially  to  be  regretted,  since  there 
is  no  calling  in  which  so  many  misfortunes  turn  out  to  be  blessings 
in  disguise.  The  chief  one  of  them  is  that  which  we  foolishly  de- 
plore the  most,  namely  the  impossibility,  when  we  are  very  young, 
of  getting  our  effusions  published  at  all,  a  thing  which  in  our  later 
years  we  have  always  reason  to  be  thankful  for ;  moreover,  what 
we  congratulate  ourselves  upon  often  turns  out  anything  but  an 
advantage,  as  when  we  are  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  dispose  of  our 
copyrights,  or  for  the  sake  of  appearing  in  print  bind  ourselves 
perhaps  for  years  to  some  far-seeing  publisher. 

My  first  great  literary  disappointment  was  connected  with  a 
magazine  called  '  The  Picture ; '  it  was  so  called  because  it  had  a 
frontispiece  printed  in  colours,  the  first  experiment,  so  far  as  I 
know,  of  that  description.  It  was  undertaken  by  a  man  of  sub- 
stance, and  the  editor  he  appointed  had  the  good  sense  to  perceive 
merit  in  my  youthful  productions.  He  arranged  with  me  for  a 
series  of  articles,  and  no  one  who  has  not  been  in  the  same  position 
can  understand  the  satisfaction  that  conferred  upon  me  ;  for  what 
the  neophyte  in  literature  desires  above  all  things  is  permanency 
of  employment :  to  be  on  '  the  staff'  of  some  periodical  or  another 
with  a  heavenly  vision  perhaps,  far  away  in  the  clouds,  of  an 
edit  orship,  for  its  crowning  glory.  Now,  such  was  the  malice  of 
fate  that  the  excellent  and  substantial  individual  who  started  '  The 
Picture '  was  killed  by  a  railway  accident  on  the  very  day  when 
the  first  number  of  his  magazine  appeared.  I  never  knew  him 
personally,  but  I  am  confident  he  had  no  more  genuine  mourner 
than  myself;  for  with  him  the  whole  undertaking  perished,  and  I 
was  left  with  half  a  dozen  articles  ready  written  for  that  luckless 
periodical  on  my  hands.  I  have  always  been,  so  to  speak,  half  a 
dozen  articles  ahead  with  everything,  not  from  forethought  and 
prudence  so  much  as  from  nervousness  and  the  fear  of  not  being 
ready  for  what  was  required  of  me.  I  doubt  if  there  has  been  any 
more  dependable  contributor  as  regards  punctuality  since  the  art 
of  printing  was  invented. 

How  I  became  possessed  of  this  virtue  I  do  not  remember. 
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At  one  time  I  could  scarcely  have  had  it,  since  when  a  cadet 
at  the  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich  I  came  back  from  town  one 
Saturday  after  tattoo,  and  my  leave  (which  I  loved)  was  stopped 
for  the  rest  of  the  term.  Perhaps  it  was  this  lesson  that  cured  me. 
At  all  events  I  have  always  guarded  myself  as  well  as  I  could 
against  misfortune ;  my  motto  was  6  No  risks,'  as  the  goose  said 
when  she  stooped  under  the  entrance  to  the  barn.  It  is  commonly 
said,  by  persons  who  are  never  in  time  for  anything,  that  being 
before  the  time  is  not  punctuality,  but  the  great  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton ascribed  all  his  success  in  life  to  being  '  always  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  too  early.' .  This  prudence  or  punctuality  was  once  of  immense 
service  to  one  very  dear  to  me.  When  my  wife  and  I  were  a 
young  married  couple,  we  chose,  among  other  picturesque  places, 
for  a  summer  home  Lynmouth ;  and  one  day  we  went  with  a 
little  party  for  a  picnic  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  bays.  It 
was  arranged  that  some  male  friends  with  myself  were  to  return 
over  the  cliffs,  and  my  wife  and  another  lady  with  her  father  and 
brother  by  the  sands.  We  were  rowed  to  the  spot  in  a  boat,  which 
after  the  picnic  took  back  the  plates  and  dishes,  and  the  last 
words  the  boatman  said  were,  '  Be  sure,  ladies,  you  start  at  four 
o'clock  at  latest,  for  the  tide  will  come  in  fast,  and  this  is  the  only 
place  which  has  a  path  up  the  cliff.' 

Somehow  or  other,  notwithstanding  his  warning  words,  and 
also  some  from  myself,  the  sand-party  delayed,  and  we  were  glad 
to  see  them  safe  into  the  next  bay.  We  had  no  idea  that  the  ease 
with  which  they  accomplished  it  was  to  be  their  ruin,  for  the 
margin  seemed  so  great  that  they  saw  no  reason  for  excessive 
haste,  and  doubtless  loitered.  If  they  had  walked  ever  so  fast, 
however,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  would  have  got  home  in  safety  ; 
for  the  tide  came  up  very  fast,  and  they  only  got  into  the  second 
bay  by  wading :  that  is,  the  gentlemen  waded,  and  carried  the 
ladies  on  their  shoulders.  In  a  few  minutes  the  way  they  had 
come  was  barred  by  the  sea,  and  they  saw  only  too  plainly  that  to 
pass  round  the  next  point  was  absolutely  impossible.  The  cliffs 
were  insurmountable  and  the  tide  tearing  in  like  a  mill-race. 

I  believe  that  they  all  behaved  very  well,  though  in  all  human 
probability  they  knew  their  fate  was  sealed.  They  passed  a 
terrible  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  round  the  farther  point  came 
into  view  the  boat,  and,  though  wet  to  the  skin,  they  managed  to 
get  into  her.  '  It  was  well,'  said  the  boatman,  '  that  the  young 
gentleman  had  paid  him  to  wait,'  and  indeed  but  for  my  *  ridge ti- 
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ness' — as  it  had  been  called  up  to  that  date — they  would  all  four 
have  been  drowned.  Of  course  this  virtue  may  be  carried  too 
far.  I  had  a  female  relative  more  '  fidgety '  than  myself,  and  on 
one  occasion  it  was  important  she  should  go  to  Exeter  by  the  Flying 
Dutchman.  She  arrived  at  Paddington  long  before  her  time,  as 
sh(i  thought,  and  yet  found  her  train  at  the  platform,  at  which 
sho  was  very  triumphant.  But  presently  she  found  herself  on  a 
siding.  She  asked  the  guard  for  an  explanation,  and  for  the  first 
time  discovered  that  she  was  in  a  'Parliamentary,'  which  started 
half  an  hour  before  the  express,  and  was  shunted  to  let  it  go  by. 
On  that  occasion  the  laugh  was  with  the  unpunctual  members  of 
the  family. 

Some  authors  can  only  write  as  it  were  on  compulsion, 
when  they  hear  the  press  thundering  behind  them,  but  even  the 
most  distant  sound  of  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  paralyse 
my  energies.  I  was  always  afraid  of  being  ill,  and  unable  to  per- 
form my  promised  task,  and  to  have  written  against  time  would 
have  made  me  ill  at  once.  But  what  was  the  use  of  this  pruden- 
tial conduct  as  regarded  '  The  Picture '  ?  The  six  articles  I  had 
written  expressly  for  it  seemed  suddenly  to  have  become  waste 
paper,  as  the  sequins  in  the  Arabian  story  turn  to  dead  leaves. 
The  articles  indeed  were  short  ones,  but  here  was  a  permanent 
engagement  gone  for  ever.  It  seemed  a  terrible  blow,  but  as  it 
turned  out  was  by  no  means  a  matter  to  be  regretted.  The  exe- 
cutors of  the  owner  of  the  periodical  paid  me  half  price  for  the 
articles  bespoken.  I  afterwards  enlarged  them  all  (for  in  those 
days  I  was  very  extravagant  with  incident  and  they  could  afford 
expansion),  and  received  five  times  as  much  for  them  as  had  been 
originally  promised ;  and  a  few  months  afterwards  I  was  a  regular 
contributor  to  '  Household  Words,'  a  periodical  of  a  much  better 
class  than  '  The  Picture '  was  ever  likely  to  have  been.  I  mention 
this  circumstance  for  the  benefit  and  encouragement  of  the  junior 
bar  of  letters,  and  it  is  but  an  example  out  of  many  in  my  lite- 
rary life  where  what  seemed  to  be  most  unfortunate  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  cause  of  rejoicing. 

People  talk  of  an  '  idea '  for  the  most  part  with  ridicule ;  but 
in  imaginative  literature  at  least  it  is  very  valuable,  and,  like  most 
things  that  are  precious,  hard  to  find.  The  most  curious  thing 
about  it  is,  however,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it ;  in  this  respect 
it  excels  quicksilver.  One  would  think  that  when  a  thing  of  this 
kind  struck  you,  you  would  not  be  likely  to  forget  it ;  it  seems 
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at  the  time  that  there  is  little  else  so  well  worth  remembering,  and 
that  while  Memory  holds  her  seat  this  conception  so  brilliant  and 
original  will  cling  to  it.  At  the  moment  perhaps — for  an  idea  may 
strike  you  at  any  time — you  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  set  down 
the  germ  of  it.  Some  fellow  asks  you  a  question  about  the  weather, 
or  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  in  one  instant  it  has  flown  for  ever. 
All  that  it  leaves  behind  it  is  the  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  your 
loss.  It  is  like  a  fish  getting  off  your  hook  of  which  you  have 
hardly  seen  anything  and  will  never  see  anything  more,  but  which 
you  are  conscious  was  the  very  largest  fish  that  ever  was  seen. 
Therefore  I  earnestly  warn  all  young  gentlemen  of  the  pen,  if  they 
do  happen  to  have  an  idea,  to  set  it  down  in  black  and  white  at 
once,  if  it  is  but  on  the  cuff  of  their  shirt. 

Before  I  had  my  hands  full  of  work  I  kept  up  a  pretty  frequent 
correspondence  with  persons  more  or  less  my  contemporaries  and 
of  similar  tastes  and  pursuits.  Some  of  these  afterwards  attained 
a  considerable  eminence  in  letters.  One  of  them  was  Calverley, 
whom  all  the  world  now  knows  as  one  of  our  best  parodists  and 
translators.  Notwithstanding  the  genial  character  of  his  work, 
his  animal  spirits  were  not  high  till  he  took  pen  in  hand,  when 
they  at  once  began  to  mount.  In  writing  to  me  of  a  visit  he 
had  been  making  to  the  New  Forest  he  says  :  '  I  must  confide 
to  you  two  pieces  of  English  which  charmed  me  mightily. 
(I.)  I  asked  a  young  lady  if  a  dog  which' accompanied  her  was 
her  dog  or  one  of  her  sister's  ;  and  she  said,  "  Oh,  it's  all  our  dog," 
and  then  asked  me  if  that  was  correct  English.  I  said  I  thought 
it  admirable  English  and  a  boon  to  our  language.  I  added  that 
I  would  ask  the  great  Skeat,  but  whatever  he  said  I  should  retain 
my  belief. 

*  (II.)  Another  young  lady,  an  enthusiastic  horsewoman,  watch- 
ing  a  friend  of  hers  with  much  admiration  as  she  rode  away, 
remarked  to  me,  quite  as  a  natural  phrase  to  use  (it  was  the 
first  time  I  had  even  seen  her),  "  I  like  to  see  a  girl  look  comfee 
on  her  gee." ' 

A  bearded  friend  of  ours,  Joseph  W.,  was  the  occasion  of  a 
parody  from  Calverley's  pen,  '  John  Anderson,  my  Jo.'  Here  is  his 
introduction  to  the  composition  : — 

*  SIR, — As  a  literary  man  you  will  be  interested  in  the  discovery 
I  have  recently  made  of  the  subjoined  poem.     It  was  written 
across  the  MS.  (which  I  happen  to  possess)  of  one  of  Burns's  pub- 
lished letters,  and  unquestionably  in  his  hand.     We  have  here  no 
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doubt  the  authentic  version  of  what  has  been  hitherto  only  seen 
in  a  garbled  form.  The  absurdity,  you  will  observe,  is  satis- 
factorily got  rid  of  (a  true  Calverley  touch)  of  persistently  calling 
a  man  "  Jo  "  whose  name  was  "  John  " 

Jo  Crediton,  my  Jo,  Jo, 
When  we  were  first  acquaint 
Your  chops  were  neatly  shaven, 
Your  bonny  brow  was  brent ; 
Now  you're  a  trifle  baulc],  Jo, 
Atop,  but  all  below 
You're  hairy  as  a  Hieland  cow, 
Jo  Crediton,  my  Jo. 

Another  literary  friend  of  my  early  days  was  Walter  Thornbury, 
a  well-known  writer,  but  because  he  was  a  very  prolific  one  not 
so  well  thought  of,  perhaps,  as  he  deserved  to  be.  He  turned  his 
hand  to  everything,  which  the  public,  too  mindful,  perhaps,  of 
the  proverb  about  Jack  of  all  Trades,  always  resents.  He  wrote, 
however,  some  vigorous  and  stirring  verses,  and  knew  how  to  tell 
an  old-world  story  well.  Curiously  enough,  though  in  his  books, 
so  far  as  I  know,  there  was  no  grain  of  humour,  he  wrote  amusing 
letters,  though  in  a  worse  hand  than  my  own.  Next  to  Dean 
Stanley  and  Lord  Houghton,  his  handwriting  was  the  least  legible 
I  ever  knew,  and  in  days  when  the  typewriter  had  not  been  dis- 
covered this  made  a  serious  difference  in  his  printer's  account. 
Here  is  a  letter  introducing  a  doubtless  illegible  MS,  to  my  notice 
when  I  was  a  very  young  editor  indeed  : — 

'  MY  DEAR  SULTAN, — Behold  one  of  the  most  humble,  grateful, 
and  devoted  of  your  slaves.  Deign  to  cast  your  one  remaining 
eye  with  favour  on  the  13,000  gold  kincots,  the  7,000  peacocks, 
and  the  1,400  red-tailed  apes  I  now  offer  before  your  scintillating 
throne,  and  placing  your  crescent  slipper  on  the  nape  of  my  neck, 
do  not — do  not  exclaim  (as  is  so  often  your  wont),  "  A  bowstring 
for  this  dog  !  "  or  better,  "  Quick,  Mesrour,  thy  sabre !  " 

It  was  very  difficult  for  me  to  decline  the  MS.  of  a  contributor 
of  this  kind.  The  two  classes  of  my  fellow-creatures  who  have 
be^n  always  most  attractive  to  me  are  the  kind  and  the  humorous  ; 
indeed,  the  latter  are  generally  (though  I  regret  to  say  not  always) 
also  the  former.  I  have  a  very  large  experience  of  clever  people, 
and  I  hope  I  know  how  to  appreciate  them,  but  cleverness  without 
humour,  and  especially  without  kindness,  is  from  a  social  point  of 
view,  at  least,  a  poor  thing.  You  can  illuminate  your  house  with 
electricity,  but  neither  with  sheet  nor  forked  lightning. 
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The  fault  of  barristers  is  their  cleverness ;  it  often  causes 
them  to  pretend  to  cynicism,  when  they  are  in  reality  quite  as 
good-natured  as  other  people ;  they  are  afraid  of  being  thought 
sentimental  and  capable  of  being  taken  in,  which  nevertheless 
sometimes  happens  even  in  spite  of  their  precautions.  Upon  the 
whole,  and  for  a  '  scratch '  companion,  I  prefer  a  doctor  to  a  man 
of  any  other  calling.  He  may  not  be  very  good  as  a  conversa- 
tionalist, but  he  is  rarely  very  bad,  like  a  cheroot.  He  has  had 
a  genuine  experience  of  life,  and  has  seen  down  to  the  depths  of 
it ;  a  sick  man  does  not  attempt  to  deceive  his  doctor,  or  put  the 
best  face  on  his  character  as  he  does  with  a  priest.  Moreover, 
what  is  very  unusual,  your  doctor  knows  more  about  you,  pro- 
fessionally at  all  events,  than  you  know  about  yourself.  He  does 
not  tell  you  about  it,  it  is  true ;  not  a  word  of  that  aneurism  you 
carry  about  with  you,  and  which  will  some  day  kill  you  in  half  a 
minute,  but  your  consciousness  that  he  may  possess  such  know- 
ledge makes  him  interesting.  The  best  suggestions  I  have  had 
made  to  me  for  plots  for  my  novels  have  come  from  doctors,  to 
whom  I  have  also  had  cause  to  be  grateful  for  many  things. 

A  humorous  reminiscence  occurs  to  me  in  this  connection. 
An  old  friend  of  mine  once  told  me  that  he  was  about  to  enter- 
tain a  party  entirely  composed  of  this  profession.  '  Let  there 
be  one  exception,  and  ask  me'  I  said,  and  accordingly  I  was 
invited  as  Dr.  Payn.  After  dinner  the  conversation  took  a  pro- 
fessional turn,  and  it  made  my  hair  stand  on  end  to  hear  the 
exceeding  frankness  with  which  the  art  of  healing  was  discussed. 
Drugs,  it  seemed,  on  the  whole  did  more  harm  than  good,  and 
if  Nature  were  let  alone  altogether,  it  was  probable  that  more 
people  would  be  left  alive  in  the  world.  One  old  gentleman,  who 
sat  beside  me,  had  alone  forborne  to  join  in  this  astounding  con- 
versation, and,  emboldened  by  his  silence,  I  privately  confessed 
to  him  that  I  was  but  a  layman,  and  inquired  whether  these 
things  were  true. 

'  Certainly  not,'  he  replied.  '  It  is  only  a  way  we  doctors  have 
of  talking  when  we  are  alone  together.  Leaving  things  to  Nature 
means  letting  them  go  to  the  Devil.  When  a  man  is  ill,  what 
Nature  is  really  driving  at  is  to  kill  him.  That  is  the  long  and 
the  short  of  the  matter.' 

And  this  amazed  me  even  more  than  what  his  confreres  had  said. 

Sir  C.  L.  was  once  on  his  holiday  in  Italy  many  years  ago, 
when  he  got  a  line  by  messenger  from  his  old  friend  Lord  A.,  then 
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residing  near  Milan :  '  I  know,  my  dear  L.,  you  do  not  exercise 
your  profession  in  your  vacation,  but  for  the  sake  of  old  times  I 
think  you  will  come  and  see  me.  I  am  very  ill,  dying  I  believe, 
and  nobody  can  find  out  what  is  the  matter  with  me.'  The  good 
physician  of  course  obeyed  the  summons.  He  found  his  lordship 
living  in  a  lovely  villa,  in  charge  of  a  beautiful  young  woman,  who 
spoke  of  his  state  of  health  with  tears.  He  was  certainly  very  ill, 
apparently  dying  of  some  irritant  poison,  though  'all  the  doctor's 
skill  could  not  detect  its  nature.  He  had  his  suspicions,  however, 
as  to  who  administered  it.  One  morning,  when  the  lady  was  out 
on  her  usual  ride,  he  took  the  liberty  to  go  into  her  apartments 
and  overhaul  them  thoroughly.  On  a  shelf  in  the  dressing-room 
he  found  a  very  delicate  chopping  instrument  with  infinitesimal 
bits  of  horsehair  on  it.  Then  he  knew  all  about  it.  This 
horsehair  was  put  into  his  lordship's  food,  and  acted  as  a  constant 
irritant.  Sir  C.  went  straight  to  him,  and  inquired  whether  he 
had  made  his  will. 
'  Yes.' 

*  You  have  left  this  young  lady  a  good  deal  of  money,  I 
conclude  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  have.     But  why  do  you  ask  ? ' 
1  Does  she  know  it  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  have  told  her,  poor  dear.' 

'  Well,  that  poor  dear  is  the  person  who  is  compassing  your 
death ' — and  he  produced  the  chopping  machine.  His  lordship, 
after  much  argument,  was  convinced  and  deeply  affected. 

'  Well,'  said  Sir  C.,  '  let  me  send  for  a  policeman.' 

1  A  policeman  !  Certainly  not.  She  has  behaved  ill,  I  grant, 
but  she  is  an  angel.' 

'  Let  me  at  all  events  pack  the  angel  off.' 

'  What,  send  the  poor  dear  away  !  Impossible  !  I  could  not 
live  without  her.  I  am  sure  she  will  be  very  penitent  and  sorry.' 

Sir  C.  had  a  long  and  most  dramatic  interview  with  her  and 
found  her  very  sorry — to  have  been  found  out.  She  promised  not 
to  do  it  again. 

'If  you  do,'  said  Sir  C.,  'you  will  be  hung,  that  I  promise 
you.  I  shall  keep  my  eye  on  Lord  A.,  and  if  I  hear  of  his  illness 
or  his  death  I  will  come,  if  it  be  a  thousand  miles,  to  investigate 
it,  find  if  you  have  tried  to  murder  him  a  second  time  I  will  not 
spare  you.' 

But  the  old  lord  and  the  young  lady  lived  on  together  (as 
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in  the  fairy  tales)  very  happily  ever  afterwards.  In  my  novel 
'  Halves,'  I  have  used  this  incident,  though  of  course  under  wholly 
different  circumstances. 

This  was,  as  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  since  it  was  not  my  own, 
a  very  good  plot,  and  it  was  not  the  only  one  for  which  I  have 
been  indebted  to  other  people.  As  a  rule,  what  one's  friends 
consider  as  '  a  capital  subject  for  a  novel,'  and  make  one  a  present 
of  with  the  air  of  bestowing  something  very  valuable  indeed,  is 
absolutely  useless ;  but  I  have  known  exceptions,  and  the  plot  of 
the  '  Confidential  Agent,'  as  I  have  elsewhere  said,  was  dreamt  by 
a  friend.  My  own  dreams  have  been  unfruitful,  though  there  was 
a  ghost  story,  'The  Prince,'  which  came  to  me  lately  during 
slumber,  and  frightened  me  far  more  than  its  readers.  One  plot 
I  purchased.  When  I  say  plot,  of  course  I  mean  some  striking 
incident,  which  may  not  occupy  ten  lines,  or  two  minutes  in  the 
telling,  but  which  takes  the  fancy  by  storm.  If  it  does  not  do 
that,  it  is  valueless  to  the  story-teller. 

*  By  Proxy '  was  simply  evolved  from  the  idea  of  a  man  not 
performing  a  promise  to  his  dead  friend.  It  is,  I  believe,  my 
most  popular  novel ;  but  though  the  local  colouring  has  been 
pronounced  accurate  enough  by  residents  in  China,  a  great 
authority  once  informed  me  that  though  the  populace  would  have 
torn  the  author  of  the  sacrilege  described  to  pieces,  the  mandarins 
would  have  taken  no  notice  of  it.  When  the  villainy  of  the  chief 
character  was  denounced  as  exaggerated  and  out  of  nature,  on 
one  occasion  I  remember  my  dear  old  friend,  Sir  Francis  Doyle, 
observed,  '  That  is  rubbish  ;  I  know  Pennycuick  quite  well.'  And 
so  did  I,  though  it  was  not  the  same  person. 

Sir  Francis  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  old  men  I  have  ever 
known,  and  the  kindest.  How  many  times,  weak  and  ill  as  he 
then  was,  has  he  climbed  up  my  office  stairs  to  tell  me  something 
that  he  knew  would  give  me  pleasure,  or  make  me  smile.  He 
was  a  humourist  and  also  a  great  lover  of  horses  (as  we  all  know 
from  his  fine  poem  on  the  Leger),  which  is,  in  my  experience,  a 
rather  unusual  combination.  His  last  letter  to  me,  too  personal 
to  be  printed  here,  is  very  touching  and  characteristic.  'How 
false,'  he  says,  '  is  the  notion  that  when  we  grow  old,  troubles  no 
longer  affect  us  as  they  used  to  do.  I  do  not  care  for  prolonged 
life ;  and  death,  after  having  lived  twenty-four  years  longer  than 
Shakespeare,  ought  not  to  be  dreaded.' 

Another  class  of  letters,  which  delicacy  forbids  me  to  publish, 
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are  those  which  I  have  received  in  my  capacity  as  editor  from 
persons  of  both  sexes  to  whom  I  have  been  able  to  extend  a 
friendly  hand.  It  cost  me  little,  and  has  been  repaid  ten  times 
over  by  their  appreciation  of  it.  If,  as  we  are  told,  it  is  the  part 
of  a  generous  nature  to  magnify  slight  benefits,  those  who  adopt 
the  literary  calling  must  indeed  be  graciously  endowed.  Some  of 
these  folks  have  been  successful,  and  some  have  not,  but  they  have 
equally  remained  my  friends;  in  the  former  case,  when  they  have 
surpassed  me  in  fame  and  fortune,  I  may  honestly  say  that  no 
touch  of  jealousy  has  mingled  with  my  congratulations,  and  in  the 
latter,  they  have  felt  that  I  did  my  best  for  them  and  forbore  to 
abuse  the  plaintiff's  attorney.  Some  acts  of  theirs  have  been  so 
touching,  and  have  cast  such  a  pleasant  light  on  human  nature, 
that  (since  it  involves  no  breach  of  confidence)  I  cannot  resist  the 
pleasure  of  recalling  them. 

A  correspondent  of  mine,  to  whom  literature  had  been  its  own 
reward  (and  not  a  great  one  even  at  that),  emigrated  with  his 
wife  and  family  to  California.  I  had  never  seen  him,  and  never 
expected  to  hear  from  him  again,  for  he  had  given  up  the  pen  for 
the  pickaxe,  and  become  a  miner.  When  he  had  been  six  months 
away  he  sent  me  a  registered  letter,  with  quite  a  large  lump  of 
gold  in  it.  '  When  I  left  England,'  he  said,  '  I  privately  promised 
myself  to  send  you  the  first  nugget  I  should  find,  and  here  it  is.' 
My  wife  wears  it,  but  not  as  a  jewel ;  it  seems  to  us  set  in  some- 
thing (though  invisible)  more  beautiful  and  precious  than  pearls 
or  diamonds. 

Curiously  enough  I  received  from  the  same  far-off  land,  and  also 
from  a  miner,  another  gift,  to  which  I  attach  an  equal  value.  He 
had  been  thrown  from  his  mule  and  became  incapacitated  from 
working,  so  had  turned  the  natural  gift  he  possessed  for  painting 
to  that  art.  So  great  it  was  indeed,  that  though  he  had  never 
received  a  lesson,  the  first  picture  (water  colour)  he  sent  to  the 
Academy  on  his  coming  to  England  was  accepted;  but  at  the 
time  in  question  he  was  well  content  to  keep  the  wolf  from  his 
cabin  door  by  selling  his  sketches  to  the  miners.  As  a  novel 
of  mine  had  chanced  to  please  him,  when  he  was  prostrated  by 
his  accident,  he  sent  me  a  charming  picture  for  illustration  of  a 
scene  I  had  portrayed  in  it,  and  that  too,  I  think,  if  it  could 
be  environed  with  the  feelings  that  moved  him  to  such  an  act, 
would  become  it  better  than  the  finest  frame. 

Another  gift,  or  rather  the  offer  of  it,  for  I  was  fortunately 
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able  to  stop  it  in  transitu,  as  it  would  have  been  obtaining  goods 
under  false  pretences,  has  also  a  pretty  history.  In  a  certain 
American  periodical,  I  had  been  writing  some  articles  on  birds' 
eggs,  and  for  professional  purposes  had  described  myself  as  a 
crippled  boy,  whose  only  pleasure  was  in  collecting  them.  The 
editor  wrote  to  me  that  a  fine  collection  of  American  eggs  had 
been  sent  to  his  care,  the  property  of  an  American  boy  (quite 
unknown  to  him),  who  being  himself  in  health,  felt  that  they 
would  give  me  a  greater  pleasure  than  he  took  in  them  himself. 

The  strangest  letter  I  ever  received  was  from  a  person  of  no 
particular  eminence,  whom  I  should  have  thought  incapable  of 
exciting  even  so  mild  an  emotion  as  surprise.  I  had  known  him 
from  early  years,  but  of  late  had  seen  very  little  of  him.  Thoroughly 
high  principled,  he  was,  however,  rather  conventional  in  his 
opinions,  and  to  say  truth  somewhat  uninteresting.  Still,  old 
association  has  its  influence,  and  I  was  really  glad  to  see  Alfred 
Hunter's  handwriting  upon  the  envelope  placed  upon  my  break- 
fast table  one  morning.  What  he  could  have  to  write  to  me 
about,  however,  I  could  not  conceive : — 

« Ilex  Park,  Yorkshire. 

*  MY  DEAR  FRIEND, — It  is  a  very  long  time  since  we  met,  but  I 
have  not  forgotten  you.  You  have  made  your  way  in  the  world, 
and  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  have  deserved  to  do  so,  yet  I  dare  say, 
to  use  rather  a  vulgar  expression,  you  have  had  more  praise  than 
pudding.  At  all  events  money  must  be  a  consideration  to  you  as 
to  every  one  else,  and  therefore  I  make  no  apology  for  what 
follows,  and  it  gives  me  sincere  pleasure  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  putting  you  on  what  our  sporting  friends  when  we  were  young 
and  foolish  used  to  call  (I  think)  '« a  good  thing."  The  idea  is  my 
own,  and  has  been  divulged  to  nobody.  With  you  alone,  the  friend 
of  my  youth,  I  wish  to  share  it.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  grand 
scheme  of  becoming  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice  (as  Dr. 
Johnson  puts  it)  by  black-mailing.  You  and  I  know  a  number  of 
persons  of  position,  all  of  whom  of  course  have  committed  them- 
selves in  some  way  or  other;  some  perhaps  criminally,  if  so  so 
much  the  better.  Let  us  worm  ourselves  into  their  confidence  and 
extort  hush-money.  What  do  you  say  to  starting  a  Limited 
Company  (only  you  and  me)  for  this  purpose  ?  ' 

Now  Alfred  Hunter  never  made  a  joke  in  his  life,  and  if  this  was 
his  first  joke  some  excuse  might  be  made  for  it  j  but  there  was 
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nothing  funny  about  the  letter  except  its  extreme  seriousness  and 
the  quotations,  both  of  which  were  characteristic  of  him. 

I  did  not  feel  at  all  inclined  to  reply  to  it,  but  called  next  day 
upon  a  cousin  of  his  in  the  City,  with  whom  I  had  a  slight 
acquaintance.  *  How  is  Alfred  Hunter  ? '  I  said,  after  a  little  talk. 
1  Very  well,  the  last  time  I  heard  of  him,'  he  replied,  I  thought  a 
little  gravely.  '  And  prosperous  I  hope,'  said  I.  '  He  writes  to  me 
from  some  park  in  Yorkshire.'  *  Grood  Heavens  !  don't  you  know  ?  ' 
inquired  my  companion.  *  It's  a  lunatic  asylum ;  poor  Alfred  has 
been  in  confinement  these  five  years.' 

I  am  aware  that  these  reflections   are  dreadfully  digressive, 
but  that  I  cannot  help.     If  I  do  not  write  down  what  happens  to 
come  into  my  mind  at  once,  it  is  gone  for  ever ;  '  and  no  great 
loss '  perhaps  will  be  the  reflection  of  the  reader.     When  a  man 
comes  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  Hatters  himself  that  he  is  giving 
his  fellow-creatures  the  experience  of  it,  it  often  happens  that  he 
is  only  giving  them  the  lees  of  the  glass.     What  I  was  going  to 
say  Home  time  ago,  a  propos  of  letters  from  literary  persons,  was 
that  in  these  latter  days  they  are  from  a  literary  point  of  view 
seldom  worth  reading,  chiefly  from  their  brevity.     To  paraphrase 
a  famous  line,  'their  worst  they  give,  their  best  they  keep' — for 
printing  purposes.     The  demand  for  their  productions  from  the 
public  is  too  great  and  pressing  to  admit  of  their  favouring  private 
friends  beyond  a  genial  word  or  two.     Two  generations  ago  this 
was  not  the  case.     Dickens,  indeed,  wrote  letters  as  good  as  any  of 
his  books,  and  comparatively  long  ones,  but  he  had  a  boundless 
store  of  ideas,  and  could  afford  to  bestow  them  in  all  directions  and 
as  it  were  with  both  hands.     George  Eliot  also  wrote  long  letters 
to  her  correspondents — the  dullest  in  the  language ;   there  are 
some  unpublished  ones  lying  before  me,  artificial,  pompous,  would- 
be  philosophical,  but  unspeakably  dull.     She  had  no  gift  of  letter- 
writing  at  all.     It  is  amazing  to  compare  her  efforts  (for  they  are 
full  of  effort)  in  this  way  with  the  ease  and  charm  of  an  authoress 
like  Miss  Mitford,  for  example,   with  whom  of  course  in  other 
intellectual  respects    there  can    be   no    comparison;    but   Miss 
Mitford  belonged  to  a  literary  generation  which  did  write  letters. 
Miss  Martineau  too  wrote  good  ones,  though  of  a  very  different 
sort.    I  have  scores  of  the  letters  of  both  in  my  desk,  only  alike  in 
that  they  are  full  of  home  kindness.     Both  those  maiden  ladies 
were  essentially  motherly  women. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  difficulty  young  authors  find 
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in -getting  a  hearing,  of  the  'close  boroughs'  which  all  magazines 
of  standing  are  sure  to  be,  and  of  *  favouritism '  in  literature 
generally.  This  is  a  very  old  superstition,  and  at  one  time  may 
have  had  some  foundation  in  fact ;  but  the  thing  complained  of  has 
not  existed  to  any  extent  worth  speaking  of  for  a  couple  of  genera- 
tions. I  can  witness  to  its  absence  at  least  for  forty  years. 
Literary  cliques  there  have  of  course  always  been,  and  will  be  to 
the  end  of  time ;  mutual  admiration  societies  very  amusing  to  the 
old  stager,  but  which  offend  the  neophyte  by  their  exclusiveness, 
and  the  great  discouragement  which  they  think  it  their  duty  to 
afford  to  all  applicants  for  their  assistance ;  but  there  is  no  more 
favouritism  in  periodical  literature  than  there  is  sentiment  in 
business.  What  an  editor  wants  is  a  good  article,  and  if  he  takes 
bad  ones  out  of  friendship,  he  soon  finds  cause  to  repent  it.  He 
does  not  need  advice,  and  still  less  objurgation  upon  this  point ; 
like  Mr.  Pickwick  when  he  fell  through  the  ice,  and  was  entreated 
by  Mr.  Winkle  to  keep  himself  up  for  his  sake,  he  follows^  the 
precept  for  his  own.  '  As  regards  myself — though  thanks  to  my 
early  acquaintance  with  Miss  Mitford,  as  stated  in  my  '  Literary 
Recollections/  I  was  personally  introduced  to  several  persons  of 
eminence  in  Literature — it  was  no  sort  of  use  to  me  in  getting 
employment.  I  knew  no  editor,  nor  anyone  who  had  influence 
with  editors ;  and  though  I  have  received  great  kindness  from 
many  of  them,  as  regards  advice,  do  not  consider  myself  under 
obligations  to  them  as  regards  acceptance;  it  would  be  a  bad 
compliment  indeed  both  to  them  and  to  me  were  it  otherwise. 

A  dear  friend,  to  whom  I  used  to  speak  of  this  matter  because 
it  interested  him,  though  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  being  a  theo- 
logian, pure  and  simple,  was  the  late  Dean  Burgon.  He  was  a 
Tery  old  friend  of  my  family,  and  was  so  good  as  to  entertain  a 
regard  for  me,  far  beyond  my  deserts,  especially  when  judged 
from  his  own  standpoint.  He  was  one  of  those  '  whose  eyes  grow 
tender  over  drowning  flies,'  yet  believe  in  the  harshest  dogmas. 
His  biographers,  in  extolling  him  as  a  theologian,  have  quite  lost 
sight  of  his  affectionate  drollery,  which  had  a  charm  of  its  own 
I  have  seen  in  no  other  man.  His  last  letter  to  me,  written  within 
a  few  days  of  his  death,  arid  beginning  *  My  dear  Jimmy,'  is  full 
of  it.  •  I  have  often  described,  though  I  believe  not  in  print,  a  de^ 
lightful  scene  in  which  he  refused  to  christen  a  male  child  '  Venus/ 
It  was  when  he  was  officiating  as  curate  at  West  Ilsley  in  Berk- 
shire. The  people  there  were  very  primitive,  and  I  remember 
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how  the  poor  clerk  got  into  hot  water  for  giving  out  Bousseau's 
Dream  to  the  parish  choir ;  to  him  it  was  a  mere  piece  of  music 
innocent  as  Jacob's  dream,  but  not  so  to  Burgon.  *  How  dare  you 
mention  that  horrid  man  and  his  nasty  dream  within  these  sacred 
walls,  sir  ? '  But  the  christening  business  was  a  still  finer  incident. 
'Vjinus?'  I  suppose  you  mean  Venus.  Do  you  imagine  I  am 
going  to  call  any  Christian  child  after  that  abandoned  female,  and 
least  of  all  a  male  child  ? ' 

The  father  of  the  infant  urged  that  he  only  wished  to  name  it 
after  his  grandfather. 

'  Your  grandfather ! '  cried  Burgon.  '  I  don't  believe  it. 
Where  is  your  grandfather  ?  '  He  was  produced  :  a  poor  old  soul 
of  eighty  or  so,  bent  double,  and  certainly  not  looking  in  the  least 
like  the  goddess  in  question.  'Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  sir,  that 
any  clergyman  ever  christened  you  Vanus,  as  you  call  it  ? ' 

'  Well,  no,  sir ;  I  was  christened  Sylvanus,  but  they  always  calls 
me  "  Vanus." ' 

How  dear  old  Burgon  enjoyed  it !  His  lempest  of  indignation 
was  stilled  at  once ;  and  his  queer  face,  always  the  gravest  of  the 
grave  during  an  ecclesiastical  ceremonial,  puckered  into  an  irre- 
sistible smile.  He  was  the  most  natural  man,  despite  his  dog- 
matic opinions,  I  ever  knew,  and  though  he  exceedingly  magnified 
his  priestly  office,  without  the  slightest  affectation  or  pomposity, 
he  loved  children  dearly,  and  was  never  tired  of  playing  with 
them.  There  is  a  story  told  of  him  after  he  became  a  dignitary 
of  the  Church  which,  if  it  is  not  true,  deserves  to  be  so.  Keturn- 
ing  from  his  cathedral  in  full  canonicals,  he  saw  one  of  his  juvenile 
playmates,  as  he  thought,  approaching  him,  and  hiding  behind  a 
corner  he  came  out  with  a  cheerful  '  Boo.'  It  turned  out  to  be  a 
little  old  widow  lady,  who  very  nearly  had  a  fit  on  the  spot,  and  could 
not  be  persuaded  for  many  days  that  his  reverence  had  not  gone  mad. 

A  well-known  public  favourite  once  gave  an  entertainment  at 
Chicliester,  and  being  still  in  his  bed  the  next  morning  at  the 
hotel,  was  called  upon  by  the  Dean  (a  perfect  stranger  to  him), 
who  congratulated  him  upon  his  talents,  and  gave  him  several 
useful  wrinkles  for  his  future  performances.  Dean  Burgon  wrote 
the  lives  of  'twelve  good  men,'  but  I  refuse  to  believe  that  any 
one  of  them  could  have  been  a  purer,  better,  or  more  unselfish  man 
than  himself. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  doctor  did  not  have  an  easy  time  of  it  in  that  East-End  parish 
where  he  had  bought  a  cheap  practice  and  settled  down  with  his 
youth,  his  aspirations,  his  skill,  to  fight  the  battle  of  life.     His 
youth  seemed  to  slip  from  him  in  his  first  year  of  work ;  his 
aspirations  changed  their  nature ;  his  skill  developed.     He  ac- 
quired  vast   experience   in  those   poor  homes  where  he  fought 
valiantly  against  disease,  the  result  of  intemperance  and  vice  and 
poverty  and   ignorance — disease  of  which  the  victim  was   often 
an  innocent  sufferer.     The  sins  of  the  fathers  were  visited  upon 
infants — the  sins  of  bygone  generations  on  brave  girls  and  well- 
meaning  young  fellows — the  sins  of  children  on  patient  women 
and   hard-worked  men.     Dr.  Murray  was  a  thinker   as   well   as 
a  worker.     He  might  *have  easily  become  morbid  in  that  dreary 
place,  where  there  was  nothing   beautiful  to  charm  the  mind, 
and  little  enough  to  charm  the  eye  or  the  ear.     But  he  did  not 
become  morbid.     He  had  the  remembrance  of  a  happy  country 
home  where  his  boyhood  had  been  passed  ;  he  had  the  thoughts  of 
his  dear  old  mother  who  lived  there  still,  and  the  lessons  she  had 
taught  the  boy  had  not  left  him  in  his  manhood ;  above  all,  he 
had   thoughts   of  another   woman — her   letters,  sometimes — the 
promise  of  herself  before  long.     When  he  walked  through  the 
muddy  street  to  his  solitary  house  he  did  not  let  his  mind  dwell  on 
the  room  he  had  just  visited,  where  three  children  lay  ill  in  one 
bed,  shivering  with  cold,  and  with  no  one  but  a  drunken  mother  to 
attend  to  them,  and  give  them  such  food  as  was  provided  for  the 
family  by  a  lazy  father  whose  earnings,  scanty  enough,  were  chiefly 
spent  at  the  '  Royal  George.'     He  did  not  let  himself  meditate  on 
the  details  of  his  cases  when  he  had  left  them ;  that  would  have 
unfitted  him  for  his  work.     No ;  he  tried  to  imagine  what  home 
would  be  like  when  Norah  was  really  there,  when  the  opening  door 
would  disclose  her  to  him,  coming  out  to  welcome  him  and  draw  him 
into  the  warm  room  where  there  would  be  firelight  and  lamplight 
and — herself.     He  pictured  her  in  a  white  robe,  in  a  blue  robe,  in 
a  robe  of  scarlet,  just  as  the  weather  might  suggest.     He  pictured 
the  look  of  her  sitting-room  :  the  flowers — he  never  had  flowers, 
but  there  must  be  flowers  where  Norah  was.     He  pictured  the 
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shilling  of  her  eyes,  the  smile  on  her  lips,  the  flush  on  her  cheeks. 
She  was  always  bright,  and  always  gentle,  and  always  tender,  and 
always  well.  To  him  health  was  beautiful,  as  it  can  only  be  to 
those  who  have  the  deformity  wrought  on  mind  and  body  by 
sickness  constantly  before  them.  The  abundant  life  and  vitality 
of  the  -Irish  girl  were  in  themselves  a  charm  to  the  somewhat  stern 
young  Scotchman.  She  brought  warmth  and  light  and  sweetness 
to  him,  to  his  life,  to  Millwall.  She  brought  that  now.  What 

would  it  be  by-and-by — by-and-by — when 

He  reached  home.  He  let  himself  into  the  unlighted  hall. 
The  house  felt  cold.  He  set  his  lips  together  and  thought,  '  By- 
and-by.'  He  laid  aside  his  umbrella,  took  off  his  coat,  strode 
into  the  barely  furnished,  rather  uncomfortable  dining-room,  and 
rang  for  dinner. 

A  middle-aged  woman  presented  herself. 
'  Oh ! '  she  said,  '  I'm  sorry  the  fire's  out,  sir.' 
'  Never  mind,'  said  Murray,  4 1  shall  have  to  go  out  again  after 
dinner,  I  expect/ 

( Oh  !  that  reminds  me,  sir.  An  old  gentleman  come  to  see 
you.  He  wanted  you  to  call  upon  his  wife.  But  he  said  you  wasn't 
to  trouble  to-night  if  so  be  you  was  tired.' 

At  this  unwonted  consideration  for  an  individual  who  was 
supposed  by  the  people  about  him  to  be  quite  independent  of 
weariness  of  mind  and  body,  to  have  no  need  of  sleep,  to  require 
no  time  for  meals,  and  to  be  always  at  the  beck  and  call  of  every 
baby  with  bronchitis,  every  old  woman  with  fits,  and  every  boy 
with  injuries,  the  doctor  raised  his  eyebrows. 
'  Who  was  it,  Mrs.  Hawker  ? ' 

'  He  was  unbeknown  to  me,  sir ;  but  he  was  a  respectable- 
lookin'  gentleman,  quite  clean,  and  a  nice  face  to  him — a  bit  of 
grey  whisker,  too.' 

'  Did  he  leave  his  name  ? ' 

'  Yes  ;  I  laid  it  on  your  consultin'-room  table.  He  pencilled  it 
on  the;  back  of  a  envelope  I  had  in  my  pocket.  I'll  bring  it  in 
with  your  chop.' 

The  chop  made  its  appearance.  It  was  a  straggling,  limp, 
purposeless-looking  chop,  sodden  in  the  greasy  water  that  passed 
for  gravy,  and  accompanied  by  a  viciously  hard,  yellow  potato,  the 
deadliness  of  which  to  any  but  the  most  perfect  digestion  was 
evident  to  the  experienced  doctor.  He  pushed  it  on  one  side,  and 
attacked  the  chop,  which  exhibited  a  muscular  development,  a 
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firmness,  or  an  obstinacy  of  which  one  might  well  have  considered 
it  incapable.  However,  the  doctor  again*  murmured,  '  By-and-by,' 
and  grappled  with  it  so  far  as  to  dispose  of  a  great  quantity  of  the 
lean ;  the  fat,  which  was  of  a  bilious  complexion,  he  left  to  its  own 
devices,  and  it  merged  its  existence  in  that  of  the  gravy.  The 
chop  was  followed  by  an  apple  tart.  Mrs.  Hawker  called  it  an 
apple  tart ;  but  any  respectable  pastry  would  have  shuddered  at 
the  mere  suggestion  of  relationship.  As  to  the  apples,  they  were 
— well,  the  question  was,  *  Where  were  the  apples  ? ' 

l)r.  Murray  felt  himself  justified  in  drinking  a  little  of  the 
whisky  his  mother  had  sent  him.  I  am  afraid  he  did  not  say  his 
grace.  Perhaps  he  was  too  honest  a  man  for  that. 

Mrs.  Hawker  came  to  clear  away.  She  bore  a  fragment  of 
paper  in  her  hand. 

'  I'd  forgot  this,'  she  said. 

The  doctor  looked  at  it.  In  ill-formed  but  fairly  legible  letters 
he  saw  the  words — 

Pleese  com  at  your  convenance. 

JOHN  TEMPLE, 

14  Plevna  Street 
(top) 

It  was  not  a  cheerful  night.  But  within ! — what  was  there 
within?  And  every  day  must  bring  its  duties.  Besides  that,  '  at 
your  convenance'  was  so  delightfully  agreeable  after  the  usual 
messages  that  reached  him.  He  went  into  the  hall  again,  pulled 
on  his  coat,  took  his  umbrella,  put  on  his  hat  as  badly  as  doctors 
usually  do,  and  banged  the  front  door  behind  him. 

It  was  drizzling.  The  air  was  cold.  The  mud  was  sticky. 
There  was  neither  moonlight  nor  starlight  as  yet.  The  feeble  rays 
of  the  street  lamps  made  but  slight  impression  on  the  general 
darkness.  There  were  several  people  about  in  the  streets,  however ; 
they  were  so  little  less  comfortless  than  their  homes.  Women 
shuffled  by  with  shawls  over  their  heads,  sometimes  babies  at  their 
breasts.  Outside  the  public-houses,  of  which  the  doctor  passed 
three  in  the  short  distance  he  traversed,  stood  groups  of  men  (they 
were  men  with  no  work,  and  consequently  no  money,  or  they 
would  have  been  inside)  ;  here  and  there'^boys  and  girls  were  play- 
ing in  the  corners.  Their  play  was  rough,  noisy,  unlovely.  It 
was  accompanied  by  much  shrill  screaming  and  some  foul  language. 

By-and-by  the  doctor  came  to  a  narrow  street  which  seemed 
to  be  less  well  lit,  noisier,  dirtier  than  those  through  which  he  had 
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already  passed.  He  had  several  patients  in  this  road,  but  he  did 
not  exactly  .know  where  14  was.  He  went  right  up  to  the  nearest 
door  and  peered ;  that  was  11.  He  crossed  over,  presuming  the 
numbers  were  odds  and  evens.  He  found  14, 

His  knock  brought  a  fat,  untidy  woman  to  the  door,  and  several 
dirtv,  large-eyed  children  into  the  hall.  As  the  children  and  her- 
self were  at  the  time  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  they  considered 
health,  Mrs.  Bickle  did  not  feel  it  incumbent  to  be  extra  polite  to 
the  gentleman  whom  the  light  of  the  candle  she  held  revealed  to 
be  the  doctor.  She  knew  him  by  sight.  She  said,  'Wai?'  in- 
terrogatively. 

'  Mr.  Temple,'  said  the  doctor. 

'  Upstairs,  please.  Mr.  Tem-ple — Mr.  Tern-pill !  The  doctor 
to  sne  yer.' 

Mrs.  Bickle  held  the  candle,  and  she  and  the  children  watched 
the  gentleman's  ascent  of  the  narrow,  winding  stair.  The  house 
being  only  two-storied,  he  had  not  far  to  go.  Mr.  Temple,  who 
had  apparently  just  started  to  meet  him,  stood  waiting  till  he 
readied  the  top. 

'  Sir,'  he  said,  '  I  take  this  kind  of  you.' 

Dr.  Murray  could  not  at  first  discern  his  face,  but  the  tone  of 
the  voice  struck  him  pleasantly.  It  seemed  to  accord  with  the 
'  at  your  convenance.' 

'  In  here,  please,  sir.' 

The  man  led  the  way  into  the  room. 

Dr.  Murray  had  seen  many  of  such  rooms — rather,  he  had  seen 
man}'  much  worse  rooms.  This  was  small ;  it  gave  evidence  of 
poverty;  it  was  barely  furnished.  But  it  was  a  bright  room. 
Exactly  why  it  gave  the  impression  of  brightness  it  was  difficult 
to  say :  perhaps  because  Mr.  Temple  was  in  it.  That  was  the 
conclusion  the  doctor  came  to  afterwards. 

There  was  a  small  fire  in  the  grate.  A  lamp  was  on  the  round 
table.  There  was  a  chair — only  one  chair — which  was  put  by  the 
bedside.  In  the  bed  lay  a  woman.  Mr.  Temple  introduced  her 
briefly:  'My  wife.' 

The  woman  turned  her  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  doctor. 
That  was  her  recognition  of  his  presence. 

'  1  thought  I'd  like  you  to  step  round  and  have  a  look  at  her/ 
said  Mr.  Temple.  '  I've  feared  she  isn't  quite  so  well  to-day. 
There  ain't  much  the  matter,  is  there,  Lucy  ?  but .  I  fancied  it'd 
be  a  comfort  to  me  if  you'd  see  her.' 
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When  Mr.  Temple  said  there  wasn't  much  the  matter,  it  has 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  had  been  wont  to  see  her  for  five-and- 
twenty  years  like  this. 

*  She  had  a  stroke,  and  she  has  been  paralysed  ever  since,'  said 
Mr.  Temple  simply. 

He  did  not  speak  in  a  particularly  sad  voice,  or  as  if  he  pitied 
her  or  himself.  The  doctor  looked  at  Mrs.  Temple. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  what  her  age  might  have 
been,  she  was  such  a  wreck  of  a  woman.  She  was,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  ten  years  younger  than  her  husband,  and  he  was  going  on 
for  seventy.  She  was  perfectly  helpless.  She  could  not  move 
any  part  of  her  body  without  aid ;  she  had  even  lost  the  use  of 
her  hands.  Her  face  was  drawn  to  one  side  by  the  paralysed 
muscles,  and  thus  distorted  was  bereft  of  any  beauty  it  might 
have  possessed.  Speech  was  difficult  to  her,  and  the  few  words 
she  uttered  were  scarcely  articulate.  There  was  no  light  nor 
colour  in  her  face  ;  only  her  eyes  showed  that  she  was  a  living 
woman.  They  looked  straight  out,  blue  and  clear  and  shining, 
vivid  against  the  parchment  skin,  the  scant  white  hair. 

*  I  fancy,'  said  Mr.  Temple,  '  she's  had  a  bit  of  a  chill.     Do 
what  I  will,  this  room's  draughty,  and  she  naturally  feels  the 
cold.     She  never  complains,  but  I  know  she  feels  the  cold.    Don't 
you,  Lucy  ? ' 

She  muttered  something. 

'  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Temple,  '  she  does.  You  may  be  sure  if  she 
owns  to  it  there's  reason.  The  only  thing  we  ever  quarrel  about 
is  that  she  won't  ever  say  what  ails  her,  unless  I  worry  it  out. 
She's  an  obstinate  woman  is  Lucy.' 

The  idea  of  applying  such  a  word  to  the  poor  creature  would 
have  seemed  ludicrous  to  the  doctor  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Temple's 
tone  and  the  look  in  the  eyes  of  his  wife  as  she  turned  them  in 
the  direction  of  the  old  man. 

They  always  were  turned  in  his  direction  when  he  was  in  the 
room.  That  was  one  of  the  things  the  doctor  found  out  before 
very  long. 

'  Who  attends  to  her  ?  '  he  inquired,  when  he  had  asked  Temple 
a  few  questions  and  written  a  prescription. 

'  Why,  I  do,  sir/  said  Temple.  '  I  wouldn't  let  anyone  else 
touch  her.' 

'  Do  you  mean  you  do  everything  ? ' 

f  Why,  yes,  sir.     Who  should  if  not  me  ?     She's  my  wife.     I 
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used  to  be  a  bit  clumsy  at  first,  but  I've  had  time  to  learn. 
1  manage  pretty  fair  now,  don't  I,  Lucy  ?  ' 

Again  the  grateful,  devoted  eyes  shone  upon  him.  The  doctor 
had  seen  how  a  woman  could  look  when  she  loves.  There  were 
times  when  the  remembrance  of  shining,  long-lashed,  upturned 
eyes  thrilled  him  almost  to  pain,  but — would  Norah  ever  look  at 
him  like  that  ? 

He  cleared  his  throat  before  he  spoke  again.  '  But  you  go  to 
work.  What  then  ?  Is  she  alone  ? ' 

'  Why,  she  is,  sir,  so  to  speak.  I  wouldn't  leave  her  if  I  could 
help  it.  But  I  always  commend  her  to  the  Lord  before  I  go  out, 
and  He  ain't  never  failed  us  yet.' 

The  doctor  had  a  man's  hatred  of  cant ;  but  he  had  sufficient 
insight  by  now  into  the  character  of  those  with  whom  he  dealt  to 
know  that  these  words  were  as  simple  and  sincere  as  those  which 
had  preceded  them. 

1 1  get  up  early  of  a  morning,  you  see,  sir/  said  Temple,  '  and 
make  our  breakfasts  and  attend  to  her.  Then  before  I  start  for 
work — I'm  in  an  engineer's  employ — I  just  boards  her  up  in  bed 
so  as  she  can't  fall  out.  I'm  back  at  dinner-hour,  and  we  have  it 
together.  Then,  when  I  leave  work,  my  evenin'  soon  passes. 
There's  usually  a  bit  of  cooking  to  be  done,  and  washing  up,  and 
the  room  to  be  seen  to.  A  invalid  must  have  things  clean  about 
her  ;  it  isn't  agreeable  to  just  lie  and  look  at  anything  dirty.  I 
like  Lucy  to  keep  bright — but  there !  she  always  is ;  and  if 
occasionally  she  gets  down  I  soon  cheer  her  up,  don't  I,  Lucy  ? 
Me  and  Sunny  together.  Sunny — that's  our  bullfinch.  He's 
asleep  now,  covered  up,  you  see,  and  I  won't  disturb  him.  But 
by  day  he's  that  lively  !  He  chirps  and  talks  away  to  Lucy ;  he's 
company  for  her,  Sunny  is,  bless  his  little  heart ! J 

He  told  the  story  of  his  great  unselfish  life  without  any  idea 
that  it  was  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Indeed,  he  would  have 
been  surprised  if  the  doctor  had  followed  his  inclination  to  wring 
his  hand  and  tell  him  he  was  proud  to  make  his  acquaintance. 
And  the  doctor  did  not  know  the  extent  of  his  self-sacrifice.  He 
could  not,  even  if  he  had  known,  realise  at  once  what  it  meant  to 
the  tired  working-man  to  rise  early  in  the  cold  winter  mornings 
that,  everything  might  be  ready  for  the  day  before  he  started  off; 
the  room  was  tidied,  the  fire  was  lit,  the  breakfast  was  made,  and 
Lucy  fed,  before  he  touched  a  morsel.  Other  men  have  their 
wives  to  attend  to  them,  roughly  perhaps,  but  to  some  extent 
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kindly.  Temple,  however,  received  no  help.  He  even  did  some 
of  the  washing  that  money  might  be  saved  from  the  laundress. 
He  gave  Lucy  little  luxuries.  When  she  had  beef-tea  he  ate  the 
tasteless  meat,  from  which  all  the  nourishment  had  been  extracted  ; 
and  he  enjoyed  it  the  more  the  more  tasteless  it  was,  for  then  he 
knew  it  was  likely  the  beef-tea  was  good.  If  she  protested,  it 
was  useless  ;  she  had  given  up  protesting  long  ago.  He  did  it, 
and  she  took  it,  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  she  was  not  ungrateful. 

His  reward  ?  Ah,  he  had  his  reward.  He  loved  her  better 
than  he  had  ever  done  in  her  days  of  youth  and  health  and  beauty. 
And  what  does  true  love  ask  but  the  opportunity  to  serve  ?  And 
she  ?  What  she  felt  for  him  it  would  take  a  better  pen  than 
mine  to  describe  ;  rather,  I  defy  any  pen  to  describe  it.  I  believe 
even  the  angels  who  looked  into  that  garret  could  not  understand 
it,  for  angels  do  not  suffer  nor  need  the  tender  ministry  of  man. 
They  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  burden  where  one  fain  would 
be  a  burden-bearer,  and  yet  to  find  not  gloom  nor  reproaches  but 
chivalrous  devotion.  Only  He  who  gave  the  heart  of  woman  its 
needs  and  its  powers  could  have  understood  how  this  one  regarded 
her  husband — He,  and  here  and  there  another  woman  made  wise 
by  suffering. 

The  doctor  went  away  with  a  promise  to  call  the  next  day. 
Mrs.  Temple's  indisposition  was  so  slight  that  it  was  evident  her 
husband  must  have  observed  her  very  closely  to  have  noticed  its 
symptoms.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sympathy  between  them  was 
so  intense  that  he  seemed  always  to  divine  her  thoughts  and 
sensations.  She  seldom  spoke,  and  her  hearing  was  slightly 
affected.  But  they  scarcely  needed  the  medium  of  speech  ;  and 
speech  is  inadequate  to  express  the  highest  feelings.  Those  who 
are  privileged  to  taste  the  supreme  joys  of  existence  keep  silence. 

When  Dr.  Murray  had  gone,  the  old  man  got  ready  for  the 
night.  He  was  obliged  to  retire  early  whenever  possible.  He 
brought  warm  water  to  the  bedside  and  washed  the  hands  and 
face  of  his  wife,  and  tied  on  her  white  night-cap.  In  the  morning 
he  would  perform  her  toilet  again,  and  do  her  hair  for  her.  And 
he  took  pride  in  doing  it,  as  he  said,  '  as  stylishly  as  a  hairdresser.' 
Then  he  arranged  on  the  chair,  so  as  to  be  within  reach,  a  candle 
in  a  tin  candlestick,  a  glass  of  water,  and  a  biscuit.  After  that 
he  fetched  a  large  Prayer  Book  and  the  Bible,  and  read  the  Psalms 
and  the  second  lesson  for  the  evening,  and  afterwards  prayed. 
He  thanked  Grod  for  the  many  mercies  vouchsafed  to  them  that 
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day,  for  food  and  power  to  work,  and  for  a  home.  He  remembered 
those  without  these  blessings,  and  begged  that  they  might  receive 
them.  He  commended  himself  and  his  wife  to  God's  keeping 
throughout  the  night. 

Then  his  day  was  over.  In  the  night  Mrs.  Temple  was  thirsty. 
.She  did  not  disturb  her  husband ;  but  he  awoke,  lit  the  candle, 
and  held  the  glass  of  water  to  her  lips. 

Dr.  Murray  kept  his  promise  to  call.  He  got  into  the  habit 
of  looking  in  on  the  old  couple  pretty  frequently.  He  wrote  and 
told  Norah  about  them,  and  one  day  she  sent  Mrs.  Temple  some 
flowers,  and  the  simple  act  gave  such  happiness  that  it  was 
repeated,  and  during  the  winter  the  garret  was  never  without  a 
.chrysanthemum  or  two.  The  stalks  would  be  cut  and  the  water 
changed  till  the  flowers  were  dead ;  they  were  never  thrown  away 
till  there  was  not  a  petal  left.  For  Mrs.  Temple  it  was  impossible 
for  the  doctor  to  have  any  feeling  but  sympathy,  but  for  the 
old  man  he  conceived  a  positive  affection.  His  unvarying  good 
spirits,  his  pluck,  his  beautiful  mind,  his  simple  intelligence,  and 
hi^  unaffected  piety  had  an  effect  on  the  doctor  which  resulted 
in  reverence.  And  the  old  fellow  loved  him.  He  saw  so  few 
people  that  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  have  some  one  to  talk  to 
who  was  as  well  informed  and  interesting  as  the  doctor.  But  no 
familiarity  ever  lessened  his  respectful  attitude  towards  the  man 
he  considered  one  of  his  '  betters.'  The  only  time  when  they 
came  to  any  danger  of  a  quarrel  was  when  Temple  broached  the 
subject  of  payment.  The  doctor  refused  to  send  in  a  bill. 

'Sir,'  said  Temple,  ',!  asked  you  to  call,  and  I  mean  to  pay 
you  for  your  time  and  trouble.  If  so  be  you'll  look  in  friendly  we 
shall  be  honoured,  sha'n't  we,  Lucy  ?  But  when  you  come  pro- 
fessional you  must  be  treated  as  such.' 

The  doctor  protested,  but  Temple  was  firm.  '  Sir,'  he  said 
(he  usually  began  his  sentences  with  this  term  of  respect),  'I 
can't  pretend  to  be  a  rich  man,  but  I  know  I  can  afford  to  pay 
you  as  well  as  many  poor  folks  you  attend.  You  get  your  living 
through  attending  to  the  poor,  and  it  can't  be  agreeable  work 
always,  and  it's  right  you  should  be  paid.  Besides,  there  is  that 
dear  young  lady  to  be  considered.  No,  sir ;  let  me  have  your  bill 
and  settle  it  honest.  If  the  day  come  when  I  couldn't,  then  it  'Id 
be  1  ime  enough  for  me  to  receive  charity.' 

And  so  the  doctor  sent  in  a  very  modest  bill,  and  it  was  duly 
paid.  But  he  made  a  point  afterwards  of  always  giving  it  to 
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be  clearly  understood  that  his  visits  were  '  friendly.'  And  indeed 
he  could  do  nothing  for  Mrs.  Temple.  All  that  medical  skill  could 
do  for  her  had  been  tried  long  ago. 

But  the  doctor  could  see  that  the  chill  she  had  had  was  the 
forerunner  of  a  gradual  decline.  To  say  she  grew  more  helpless 
.would  be  scarcely  consistent  with  truth,  but  it  was  evident  she 
was  failing.  Her  interest  in  things  seemed  to  flag.  She  lay  for 
hours  with  her  eyes  closed.  She  took  less  food.  Sometimes 
Temple  had  to  finish  the  beef-tea  himself  or  eat  the  grapes,  and 
they  tasted  bitter  in  his  mouth.  But  he  gave  no  sign  that  he 
thought  her  worse ;  and  indeed  the  change  was  so  gradual  as  to  be 
almost  imperceptible. 

The  spring  came.  There  were  no  more  fogs.  Even  here  the 
subtle  spirit  of  hope  penetrates.  The  air  was  sweet  in  the  early 
morning  when  Temple  went  to  his  work.  He  would  sing  as  he 
walked.  Sunny's  cage  was  put  near  the  window,  and  he  chirped 
to  his  mistress.  He  told  her  that  the  sky  was  blue,  that  some- 
where the  fields  were  decked  with  cowslips,  that  violets  were 
blowing  in  the  woodland  places,  that  the  trees  were  murmuring 
together  as  they  decked  themselves  in  young  green  leaves.  All 
this  was  pleasant  to  think  of,  but  it  was  pleasanter  to  think  that 
John  would,  soon  be  home.  When  Sunny  chirped  loudest  she 
knew  the  time  was  drawing  nearer.  Perhaps  she  thought  of 
other  things  ;  for  she  and  John  talked  together  sometimes  of  the 
country  to  which  by-and-by  they  would  go,  and  where  there 
shall  be  no  pain.  She  was  not  in  a  hurry  to  go.  She  was  happy 
here,  for  love  had  given  her  a  foretaste  of  Heaven.  But  she  was 
ready  to  start;  and  they  had  sent  a  little  messenger  to  await 
them  thirty  years  ago.  She  had  thought  then  the  time  would  be 
long  before  she  saw  the  child  again,  but  John  had  made  it  short 
for  her. 

The  spring  brought  hope  to  the  doctor.  He  knew  that  Mrs. 
Hawker's  reign  was  drawing  to  an  end,  and  that  the  '  by-and-by ' 
would  soon  be  here.  It  had  been  a  hard  winter.  Strikes  had 
brought  added  poverty  to  many  a  home,  and  the  infant  sickness 
and  mortality  had  been  terrible.  And  then  there  had  been 
the  influenza !  But  he  had  battled  on,  working  all  day  and 
sometimes  half  the  night,  and  kept  himself  brave  with  the 
thought  of  Norah.  And  now  it  was  April.  And  on  the  first 
of  June ! 

He  called  on  the  Temples  before  he  went  away.     They  had 
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known  that  his  marriage  was  approaching,  but  not  exactly  the 
date  of  it. 

'  I  am  going  off  for  a  month,'  he  said  to  John.  Then  redden- 
ing, *  When  I  come  back  I  hope  to  bring  another  friend  to  see 
you.' 

'  Sir ! '  The  old  man  looked  at  him.  Then,  grasping  his 
meaning,  held  out  his  rough  yet  gentle  hand. 

'  Grod  bless  you,  sir  !  You  couldn't  tell  me  anything  that 
would  make  me  more  rejoiced.  The  dear  young  lady !  We  seem 
to  know  her  now,  already,  but  we  shall  really  see  her,  and  love 
her,  I  am  sure.' 

•   *  Oh,  yes,'  said  Murray,  '  you'll  love  her,  Mr.  Temple.     Every- 
body does.' 

'  Lucy,  did  you  hear  ?  The  doctor  is  going  to  fetch  the  dear 
young  lady.' 

The  woman  unclosed  her  eyes.  She  looked  at  the  doctor,  and 
the  drawn  face  seemed  flooded  with  sweetness.  Her  lips  moved. 

'  She  says  "  Grod  bless  you,"  sir.  Lucy  says  "  Grod  bless  you." 
And  when  she  says  it  she  means  it.  Ah,  we  know  what  a  blessed 
thing  married  life  can  be,  don't  we,  Lucy  ?  It's  a  solemn  fact, 
sir,  to.  take  a  woman  to  be  your  wife.  It's  a  solemn  fact.  But 
when  the  blessing  of  Grod  rests  upon  a  union  marriage  is  a  sacra- 
ment that  brings  you  added  grace.  It  is,  sir.  Your  faith  grows, 
and  your  love  grows,  and  your  nature  deepens.  You  learn  a  many 
things.  I'm  old  and  I've  lived,  but  the  part  of  my  life  that  has 
helped  me  to  the  best  knowledge  is — just  that.  I  took  Lucy.  I 
said  I'd  "love  her,  comfort  her,  honour  and  keep  her  in  sickness 
and  in  health."  I've  tried,  and  we've  been  happy.  Sir,  love  does 
it  all.  You'll  want  to  comfort  her,  you'll  have  to  honour  her,  and 
if  sickness  come  you'll  love  her  all  the  more.' 

From  the  bed  there  came  a  strange  sound.  It  was  something 
between  a  laugh  and  a  sob.  And  the  doctor  turning,  looked  away 
again.  Her  husband's  words  had  moved  the  wife  to  tears,  but  her 
face  was  radiant  with  the  joy  in  her  upturned  eyes. 

Temple  laid  his  hand  on  hers — hers  which  could  give  no 
answering  pressure.  c  Sir,'  he  said,  '  I  can't  wish  you  better 
happiness  than  I've  had.  I  wish  you  as  much.  And  I  take  it 
I'm  about  the  happiest  man  in  London.' 
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THE   BEAUTY. 

*  La  beaute  trompe  encore  plus  la  personne  qui  la  possede  que  ceux  qui  en  sont 
eblouis.' 

LENA  is  seven-and-thirty  years  old.  She  is  the  best-dressed  woman 
in  London.  .  '  And  the  best-looking,'  she  adds  judicially  and  with 
the  candour  for  which  she  is  distinguished.  She  has  a  house  in 
Park  Lane.  She  has  a  villa  on  the  Riviera  of  which  she  is  im- 
mensely fond — when  she  is  in  England ;  and  a  great  estate  in  the 
coal  country,  which  she  always  hates.  She  is  of  the  world,  worldly. 
She  is  so  shallow  and  brilliant  that  one  feels  she  ought  to  make  a 
great  name.  She  knows  something  about  everything.  She  reads 
before  she  comes  down  in  the  morning,  during  the  prolonged  rest 
she  always  takes  for  the  benefit  of  her  perfect  complexion.  She 
reads  theology  when  theology  is  the  fashion.  She  is  a  Buddhist 
one  week  and  a  Mahatma  the  next.  An  Agnostic  pretty  frequently. 
Agnosticism  is  so  convenient.  She  talks  over  her  beliefs  with  her 
admirers.  There  is  a  point  and  audacity  about  her  statements 
which  make  them  infinitely  more  telling  than  if  they  were  the 
soundest  of  arguments.  No  one  argues  with  her,  however.  Her 
beauty,  her  perfect  poses,  her  wit,  her  brilliancy,  her  fine  sense  of 
humour,  her  complete  vanity  and  self-satisfaction,  make  argument 
in  some  sense  impossible.  The  laugh  is  always  with  her.  To  put 
her  in  the  wrong  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  *  She  is  so  con- 
foundedly clever,  you  know,'  some  one  says  of  her.  That  is  it. 
She  is  so  confoundedly  clever. 

Her  beauty  is  perfectly  preserved.  An  excellent  digestion, 
and  a  heart  and  conscience  which  have  given  her  no  sort  of  trouble, 
have  contributed  to  this  desirable  result.  '  I  shall  be  thirty-eight 
next  birthday,'  she  is  in  the  habit  of  saying  with  the  most  delight- 
ful candour.  '  And  I  should  be  constantly  mistaken  for  my  own 
daughter  if  I  were  not  so  very  much  better  looking.'  Her  vanity 
is  as  transparent  as  that  of  a  child  admiring  itself  in  a  new  frock 
in  a  looking-glass.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  weak  point  in  a  character 
that  is  otherwise  strong.  Lena  will  lap  up  greedily  the  most 
fulsome  of  compliments.  There  is  no  flattery  too  blunt  for  her 
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ear.  Her  pride  and  her  cleverness  cringe  to  it.  Her  worship  of 
her  own  beauty  would  be  ridiculous  if  it  did  not  strike  a  note  that 
reverberates  in  tragedy.  To  be  lovely  and  admired  has  been  the 
whole  aim  of  her  life.  She  has  sacrificed  her  soul  to  it,  and 
achieved  it. 

Lena  was  married  at  nineteep.  '  I  was  the  handsomest  girl 
in  London,'  she  says  to  her  husband,  looking  at  him  with  perfect 
scorn  and  good-humour  down  a  table  glittering  with  glass  and 
silver.  '  I  might  have  married  anybody.  And  I  married  you/ 

Her  husband  does  not  answer.  He  seldom  replies  to  Lena's 
innuendoes.  He  has  a  habit  of  sitting  with  his  hands  crossed  behind 
his  chair,  and  his  grey  head  a  little  bent.  He  is  a  fool,  of  course. 
What  could  he  have  been  but  a  fool  to  think  that  Lena,  brilliant 
and  nineteen,  could  be  marrying  him  for  anything  except  his 
money  ?  What  can  he  be  now  but  a  fool  to  go  on  worshipping 
this  woman  who  insults  him  a  dozen  times  a  day  with  her  scornful 
good-humour  and  her  cruel  wit  ?  The  world — the  world  always 
knows — says  he  has  only  himself  to  blame  for  her  treatment  of 
him.  The  world  scorns  scarcely  less  than  she  does  herself  his  slow 
patience  and  long-suffering,  his  persistent  kindness  and  forbearance. 
'  My  husband  has  no  brains  to  speak  of,  you  know,'  says  Lena 
conversationally.  Her  husband  can  hear  the  remark  from  the 
other  end  of  the  table.  '  He  wrote  a  prize  poem  at  Cambridge,' 
she  continues,  enjoying  herself  very  much.  'That  speaks  for 
itself.5  Lena  is  wearing  diamonds  which  this  fool  gave  her  a  week 
ago.  Her  bad  taste  is  sometimes  so  execrable  that  one  wonders 
even  society  applauds  her.  '  It's  a  dreadful  shame,'  people  say, 
and  accept  her  invitations  to  dinner  next  month  with  perfect 
pleasure.  But  there  is  indeed  something  about  Lena  which  leads 
the  world,  as  well  as  her  husband,  to  forgive  her.  It  may  be  her 
wit,  or  her  beauty,  or  her  manner  which  makes  some  women  and 
all  men  lose  sight  of,  or  care  nothing  for,  the  nature  which  they 
cover.  Or  it  may  be  that  even  Lena  is  not  so  bad  as  she  repre- 
sents herself. 

There  is  good  in  her.  There  is  a  certain  impulse  and  generosity 
which  would  be  very  good  if  they  were  not  so  exceedingly  brief. 
There  are  days  and  moments  when  Lena  is  quite  pleasant  and  civil 
to  the  man  who  .has  married  her,  and  given  her  great  wealth,  great 
faithfulness,  great  affection.  The  day  he  brings  her  home  the 
diamonds  she  is  surprised  into  pleasure  and  gratitude.  '  You  can 
kiss  me  if  you  like,'  she  says.  And  he  is  fool  enough  to  touch 
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her  cheek  reverently  with  his  lips.  She  wears  the  diamonds  all 
day  for  nearly  a  week.  Her  pleasure  over  them  is  like  the  pleasure 
of  a  child.  She  tries  them  first  in  this  position  and  then  in  that. 
She  looks  at  herself  in  all  the  mirrors  in  the  drawing-room.  They 
dine  alone  in  the  evening,  and  she  is  wholly  gracious,  and  brilliant, 
and  good-humoured.  She  has  put  on  her  very  finest  dress.  She 
has  made  the  maid  do  her  hair  a  hundred  times.  '  Diamonds  suit 
me  exactly,'  she  says ;  '  and  there  isn't  one  woman  in  ten  thousand 
who  ought  ever  to  put  them  on.'  She  has  taken  up  palmistry, 
and  she  reads  her  husband's  character  from  his  hand  with  entire 
good-nature.  Her  beauty  is  so  rich  and  perfect,  one  cannot  believe 
that  she  is  nearly  forty  years  old.  When  she  is  good-humoured,  as 
she  is  to-night,  she  looks  younger  than  ever.  Her  dress  is  inimit- 
ably chosen  and  suitable.  She  affects  none  of  the  airs  of  a  very 
young  woman.  She  is  too  confoundedly  clever,  you  know,  for  that. 

But  the  next  day  she  is  less  gracious ;  and  in  a  week  is  herself 
again. 

Lena  has  a  few  occasional  plain  lady  friends,  whom  she  loves 
passionately  for  a  month  and  loathes  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  She 
has  admirers.  Everyone  admires  her.  She  has  so  little  heart,  that 
her  only  danger  from  their  society  lies  in  her  most  gullible  vanity. 

It  is  in  society  that  she  shines  most.  She  is  incomparably 
brilliant  and  amusing.  She  will  question  the  theology  of  an  arch- 
bishop with  the  easiest  wit  and  audacity  across  a  great  dinner-table 
of  persons  who  pause  in  their  talk  to  listen  to  and  look  at  her. 
She  is  the  central  figure  everywhere  she  goes.  Her  candour  and 
frankness  are  inimitable.  Her  vanity  is  of  its  kind  perfect,  and 
she  is  always  comfortably  assured  that  every  man  in  the  room  is 
in  love  with  her. 

Her  daughter,  who  is  about  seventeen  years  old,  usually  goes 
about  with  her.  The  contrast  between  the  two  is  exceedingly 
effective,  and  wholly  in  Lena's  favour.  The  daughter  is  a  feeble 
and  nervous  imitation  of  Mamma,  and  very  much  afraid  of  that 
lady's  sarcasm  and  brilliancy.  Lena,  indeed,  is  very  little  troubled 
by  maternal  instincts.  She  appropriates  her  daughter's  lovers 
with  a  delightful  aplomb  and  brilliancy.  She  is  a  hundred  times 
better  dressed  and  better  looking  than  this  girl.  *  I  have  more 
brains,  my  dear  Mabel,'  she  is  in  the  habit  of  saying,  *  in  my  little 
finger  than  you  have  in  your  whole  head.' 

When  Mabel  has  been  married  for  a  few  years  and  is  defying 
Mamma  from  a  safe  distance,  Sir  George  falls  ill.  The  illness  is 
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alarming  ;  it  even  alarms  Lena.  In  the  very  middle  of  the  season 
she  goes  down  to  the  coal  country  to  nurse  her  hushand.  She 
puts  on  a  very  becoming  cap  and  a  delightful  apron.  She  is  for  a 
time  quite  attentive  and  good-natured.  She  cheers  the  patient 
with  the  most  deliciously  scandalous  and  piquant  stories  which 
she  has  heard  in  town.  The  sick  man  always  lies  so  that  he  can 
see  her.  She  has  done  her  best  to  break  his  heart,  and  he  loves 
her  still.  The  touch  of  her  hand  raises  in  him  now  a  thousand 
tender  emotions.  She  is  still  the  one  woman  in  the  world  for  him. 
And  she  leaves  him.  The  deadly  dullness  of  the  place  and  the 
monotony  and  depression  of  a  sick-room  soon  get  intolerable.  She 
has  always  been  quite  selfish.  Admiration  is  the  breath  of  her 
life.  And  who  is  there  to  admire  one  in  the  coal  country  ?  She 
goes  back  to  town,  and  a  telegram  informs  her  of  his  death. 

She  laments  him  and  curses  herself  passionately  for  a  few  days. 
Bat  there  is  the  estate  to  see  about,  and  one's  black,  and  all  sorts 
of  things.  It  is  a  relief  to  her — it  would  be  to  any  woman  so 
placed — that  a  modern  widow  is  not  required  to  make  herself 
wholly  frightful.  '  I  am  not  sure  that  black  is  not  more  becoming 
to  me  than  anything  else,'  she  says.  The  fact  affords  her  a  great 
deal  of  consolation. 

She  soon  resumes  her  usual  mode  of  life.  She  is  more 
admired  than  ever.  She  is  a  very  rich  widow  indeed.  Her  style 
deteriorates  perhaps.  But  that  does  not  matter.  Her  admirers 
are  not  too  particular. 

And  then  she  falls  ill  herself.  It  is  not  a  common  illness ; 
it  does  not  affect  her  brain  or  incapacitate  her  body;  it  only 
destroys  her  beauty.  She  goes  to  the  best  physicians  in  London 
and  abroad.  She  tries  quackery.  She  spares  herself  no  trouble 
or  money.  While  she  is  going  through  treatment  she  shuts  her- 
self up  in  the  great  house  in  the  coal  country.  For  a  while  she 
almost  despairs.  She  reads  a  great  many  French  novels,  and  tries 
desultorily,  and  with  little  of  her  former  splendid  vigour  and 
brilliancy, 'a  new  religion.  And  she  hears  of  a  doctor,  a  great 
specialist  for  diseases  of  the  skin,  whom  she  has  not  yet  seen. 
She  flings  aside  the  new  religion  and  puts  herself  under  his  treat- 
ment. It  is  irksome  always  and  sometimes  painful;  but  she 
carries  it  out  with  a  courage  and  resolution  not  ignoble.  She 
suffers,  and  not  a  complaint  passes  her  lips.  She  has  never  been 
a  weak  woman.  She  is  not  weak  now.  And  her  whole  happiness 
and  success  in  life  are  at  stake. 
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One  afternoon  when  she  has  been  sitting,  bored  to  death,  look- 
ing above  her  novel  through  the  window  at  the  dripping  autumn 
garden,  the  great  doctor  is  announced  unexpectedly. 

'  Doctor ! '  she  exclaims.  '  How  good  of  you  to  look  me  up  ! 
I  should  have  gone  melancholy  mad  if  you  hadn't  come !  This  is 
the  most  hateful  place  in  all  England.  How  much  will  you  give 
me  for  it  ? ' 

She  has  still  her  old  vivacity  and  the  manner  of  a  beautiful 
woman.  She  is  perfectly  dressed,  and  in  the  creeping  shadows  of 
the  November  afternoon,  with  her  face  half  hidden  by  her  white 
hand,  one  might  fancy  her  lovely  still.  A  flicker  of  firelight  falls 
on  her  hair  now  and  then,  and  it  looks  shining,  like  gold. 

*  I  have  been  studying  your  case,  Madam,'  says  the  doctor. 
He  is  comparatively  young  and  eager  in  his  profession.  He  looks 
straight  at  Lena  as  he  speaks. 

1  Well  ? '  she  says.  She  sits  down  at  the  tea-table,  which  is 
placed  near  the  fire,  and  alters  the  position  of  some  cups.  The 
china  clatters  a  little  in  her  hands.  *  It  is  not  well,  I  fear/  he 
answers  not  easily  and  after  a  while.  '  I  have  come  here  for  a 
purpose,  Madam.  I  have  made  up  my  mind — I  think  it  right 
to  tell  you — that  I  can  do  nothing  more  for  you.  Your  case  is 
incurable.'  Without,  there  is  a  wail  of  wet  wind ;  within,  a  burn- 
ing coal  drops  on  the  hearth,  blackens,  and  dies  out. 

'  It's  a  lie  ! '  she  cries  suddenly.  '  It's  a  lie  ! '  And  she  turns 
upon  him  in  a  rage. 

After  a  while  he  leaves  her.  She  believes  him.  Perhaps  she 
believed  at  first.  The  short  twilight  fades  very  quickly — the  fire 
almost  goes  out.  One  last  flame  shows,  haggard  and  terrible,  the 
face  which  she  used  to  say  with  some  sort  of  justice  was  the  most 
beautiful  in  London.  *  An  horror  of  great  darkness  '  covers  her  at 
last. 

'  If  I  were  a  woman  in  a  book,'  she  whispers,  '  I  should  kill 
myself;  but  in  real  life  I  shall  go  on  living,  and  living  for 
ever.' 

And  her  head  falls  upon  her  hands. 
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THE  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  is  nowhere  seen  to  be  more  un- 
questionable than  in  the  sentence,  '  There  is  no  accounting  for 
tastes.'  It  is  not  merely  that  '  what  is  one  man's  meat  is  another 
man's  poison,'  for  doctors  might  be  able  to  tell  us  w~hy  under 
special  conditions  of  health  or  disease  certain  drugs  and  viands 
suit  the  needs  of  different  people.  Constitutions  vary.  What 
fits  a  particular  age,  employment,  or  climate  is  unfitted  for  another. 
The  same  man,  too,  finds  that  a  diet  which  agrees  with  him  in  a 
cold  country  must  be  discontinued  in  a  hot  one,  and  that  if  he  can 
drink,  say,  beer,  when  taking  strong  exercise  out  of  doors,  he  can- 
not touch  it  without  discomfort  while  living  a  sedentary  life  in 
town.  Under  different  circumstances  the  same  food  is  wholesome 
or  pernicious.  But  there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes  in  regard  to 
the  flavour  of  what  we  eat  and  drink. 

This  difference  in  perception  and  enjoyment  is  notable  also  if 
we  try  to  define  the  effect  produced  by  what  we  '  see,'  and  ask 
e.g.  the  secret  of  the  beneficial  pleasure  given  by  what  is  called 
'beautiful  scenery.'  It  really  would  often  seem  to  come  from 
'  change '  of  scene  rather  than  from  its  intrinsic  beauty.  Thou- 
sands  go  every  year  to  Switzerland  for  refreshment  or  inspiration. 
They  bring  old  muscles  into  play,  breathe  a  fresher  air,  and  some 
not  only  climb  peaks  and  glaciers  but  sketch  or  paint  them. 
There  is,  indeed,  to  the  dwellers  in  a  region  of  level  fields  and  green 
grass  a  peculiar  sense  of  recreation  in  merely  looking  at  uplifted 
masses  of  ice  and  snow,  pure  in  their  whiteness,  or  tinted  with  the 
colours  of  a  setting  sun,  especially  when  cut  off  from  earth  by  a 
line  of  cloud  and  showing  in  the ,  heavens  like  a  New  Jerusalem. 
But  what  is  the  effect  of  all  this  glory  upon  those  who  have 
witnessed  it  from  generation  to  generation  ?  There  is,  I  imagine, 
hardly  a  Swiss  who  would  not  exchange  Mont  Blanc  for  an  equal 
bulk  of  the  last  patent  manure,  and  if  his  hut  happens  to  command 
the  loveliest  prospect  in  his  land,  does  not  set  a  dung  heap  in  the 
foreground  of  his  view,  and  keep  his  windows  shut  so  tight  that 
(when  asleep,  at  least)  he  breathes  an  air  as  sour  and  close  as  any 
in  a  Shoreditch  garret.  Where  is  the  long-drawn  influence  of 
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Alpine  atmosphere  and  inspiring  scenery  on  the  native  possessor 
of  these  charms  ?     He  is  a  pattern  of  thriftiness,  brave  as  a  lion, 
and  certainly  as  strong  as  a  horse,  since  he  and  his  ancestors 
have  been  used  to  carry  heavy  burdens  up  and  down  hill  time  out 
of  mind ;  but  what  mountaineer  ever  troubled  himself  about  the 
view  from  the  Matterhorn  till  he  was  paid  to  ascend  it  ?     People 
may  talk  of  the  home-sickness  of  the  Swiss,  but  no  nation  has 
provided  more  hirelings  eager  to  sell  their  services  away  from  their 
own  land  as  waiters  and  mercenary  soldiers.     The  proverb  says, 
'  No  money,  no  Swiss/     It  is  the  marked  '  change '  which  their 
surroundings  provide  to  dwellers  on  the  flats  that  gives  its  recrea- 
tive power  to  such  a  country  as  Switzerland  and  kindles  the  brains 
and  bodies  of  visitors  with  new  life.     The  barrenness  and  inacces- 
sibility of  the  peak  draw  the  stranger  to  gaze  and  climb,  but 
drive  away  the  native  in  search  of  a  flatter  and  fatter  soil.    While 
at  home,  moreover  (I  think   of  residence  in  the  heart  of  the 
picturesque),  he  displays  no  refined  effect  of  its  inspiration,  but 
spends  the   long  dark  evenings   of  winter   in  making  tobacco- 
stoppers  and  nut-crackers,  or  carving  little  chamois  after  the  same 
pattern,  the  summer  being  devoted  to  the  production  of  milk  and 
cheese,  except  when  he  is  engaged  in  the  lodgment  or  guidance  of 
enraptured  visitors.     They  rejoice  in  a  month's  perception  of  the 
recreating  influences  which  surround  him,  but  the  result  of  their 
continuous  and  focal   impression  upon   himself  contradicts  the 
proverb  that  *  you  cannot  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing.' 

The  supposed  power  of  conventionally  beautiful  surroundings 
may  be  tested  elsewhere.  Look,  i.e.  at  those  two  uniquely  dis- 
tinguished countries,  Phoenicia  and  Palestine.  One  has  given 
letters,  the  other  religion,  to  Europe  and  America.  Their  natural 
features,  however,  are  not  inspiring,  or  even  exceptionally  remark- 
able. It  was  the  mysterious  wind  which  '  bloweth  where  it 
listeth '  that  touched  the  souls  and  brains  of  their  inhabitants  and 
made  them  leaders  in  letters  and  faith.  It  might  be  remarked, 
too,  that  the  man-made  city,  not  the  (rod-made  country,  has  pro- 
duced the  great  masters  of  thought  in  science  and  art.  It  is  not 
your  rustic,  though  set  in  the  midst  of  nature's  beauties,  who 
commands  the  world,  for  his  very  name  suggests  an  inferiority  of 
perception  and  intellect.  What  does  the  glory  of  the  sunrise  tell 
the  peasant  except  that  it  is  time  for  him  to  go  to  work  ?  And 
when  the  day  closes  in  magnificent  splendour  he  hails  it  as  a 
release  from  toil,  enabling  him  presently  to  go  to  bed.  There 
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must  be  some  depressing  truth  in  the  familiar  line,  *  Every  pro- 
spect pleases,  but  only  man  is  vile.' 

But  without  for  a  moment  imputing  baseness  to  the  honest 
son  of  the  soil  who  sows  and  reaps  the  harvests  of  the  world,  it 
might  be  asked  what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  '  beauty  of  nature.' 
There  is  an  undefinable  something  in  a  landscape  combining  water 
and  wood,  hill  and  dale,  the  near  meadow  and  the  distant  moun- 
tain, within  the  field  of  its  vision,  which  touches  the  perceptive 
mind  with  grateful  sense.  Thus  the  rich  man  builds  his  house  in 
some  carefully  chosen  spot  whence  by  merely  looking  out  of  his 
window  he  can  fill  his  envied  eyes  with  a  lovely  sight.  And  the 
tourist  who  for  months  has  seen  no  steeper  slope  than  that  of 
Cornhill  packs  his  Gladstone  bag  with  eager  appetite  for  '  scenery ' 
which  he  thinks  will  blot  out  the  impression  of  asphalt,  omnibuses, 
and  advertisement  hoardings.  When  arrived  at  his  mountain 
'  pension '  or  Windermere  Hotel  he  gazes  around  him  with  a 
feeling  that  he  has  done  the  right  thing,  and  on  his  return  crows 
over  his  friend  who  has  only  tanned  himself  at  Margate  in  the 
company  of  donkey-riding  cockneys  and  blackened  melodists.  But 
possibly  the  owner  of  an  accessible  and  enchanting  site  appreciates 
it  most  when  it  commands  a  good  '  let,'  and  if  the  tourist  has 
been  followed  by  exacting  letters,  or  (in  the  case  of  the  '  pension ') 
forgotten  his  dinner  pills,  or  sprained  his  ankle  during  an  un- 
accustomed walk,  he  wishes  he  had  taken  a  lodging  at  Hampstead 
or  stuck  to  the  stones.  He  longs  to  find  himself  once  more  on  the 
top  of  a  Bay  swat  er  'bus.  His  eye  has  seen  only  what  it  had  the 
power  of  seeing,  and  all  the  loveliness  of  nature  cannot  pluck  out 
of  it  the  mote  brought  by  that  troublesome  blue  envelope,  or 
stone  he  stumbled  over.  Unless  a  man  has  some  definite  object 
in  view,  whether  to  climb  special  peaks,  bring  home  sketches  and 
photographs,  catch  salmon,  kill  something,  or  find  a  certain  butter- 
fly or  orchid,  I  doubt  if  the  mere  aimless  vague  staring  at  a  '  fine 
view '  (except  so  far  as  this  is  supplemented  by  the  taking  of 
wholesome  exercise  and  breathing  fresh  air)  leaves  any  precious 
mark  upon  his  being,  deepens  his  perception  of  the  natural  fitness 
of  things,  or  quickens  the  sense  with  which  he  apprehends  the 
wonders  of  creation. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  when  they  are  seen  on  a  small  scale 
rather  than  a  large  one  that  we  best  realise  the  beauties  and 
works  of  nature.  In  any  and  every  case  these  come  from  the 
opt  ration  of  some  law.  Mountains  are  disintegrated,  lakes  formed, 
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rivers  diverted,  forests  raised  by  the  slow  pressure  of  force  which 
acts  after  an  orderly  way,  and  thus   the  mixed   features   of   a 

*  lovely '  landscape  are  really  the  result  of  supreme  procedure. 
But  so  are  the  most  '  repellent.'     Both  come  from  the  working  of 

*  a  law  which  cannot  be  broken.'     We  do  not,  however,  perceive 
the  fitness  of  its  procedure.     The  field  of  our  vision  is  too  limited 
for  us  to  take  it  in.     We  see  only  a  disjointed  fragment  of  a 
mighty  whole  and  feel  ourselves  unable  to  realise  or  admire  the 

*  order '  which  has  been  followed  in  its  production.     But  when 
our  attention  is  drawn  to  its  result  on  a  small  scale,  as  seen  in 
the  structure  of  a  snowflake,  crystal,  or  flower,  we  can  take  in  the 
beauty  of  a  form  which  reveals  the  wonder  of  creation. 

For  then  we  seem  to  see  the  pulse  of  life  which  fills  its  veins. 
Though  the  keenest  scientific  explorer  who  tabulates  the  move- 
ments of  the  cosmos  (noting  accurately  the  foreseen  moment 
when  a  shadow  begins  to  creep  across  the  face  of  the  sun)  cannot 
fix  the  date  or  way  in  which  life  began  to  do  its  work,  he  can 
watch  it  operating  in  the  world  of  insignificance  when  he  puts  a 
tiny  drop  crowded  with  germs  upon  the  slide  of  his  microscope. 
In  the  growth  of  a  crystal  too  he  sees  the  working  of  that  same 
force  which  slowly  changes  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  guides  the 
invisible  planets  which  may  be  revolving  around  a  million  stars. 
And  when  he  thus  beholds  the  order  of  nature  he  is  conscious  of 
being  impressed  after  a  fashion  never  felt  in  gazing  at  the  fairest 
landscape,  for  he  has  under  his  eye  a  moving  revelation  of  that 
hidden  power  which  shapes  the  world  and  all  its  manifold 
contents.  It  is  on  a  small  rather  than  a  large  scale  that  we  can 
best  realise  the  perfection  which  marks  the  work  of  the  Creator. 
In  saying  this  I  think  of  '  things  on  the  earth,'  or  what  we  mostly 
mean  when  we  talk  of  '  scenery.'  To  the  astronomer,  that  of  the 
heavens  reveals  the  divine  order  with  an  accuracy  unrealised 
directly  he  takes  his  eye  from  the  telescope  and  looks  at  the  world 
around  him.  And  to  the  simplest  of  us  (who  may  not  know  the 
name  of  a  single  star)  the  punctual  rising  of  the  sun,  arid  the 
changing  size  of  the  moon,  tell  him  day  by  day  and  night  by 
night  of  a  law  so  sure  that  the  very  minute  of  its  operation  can 
be  printed  for  a  whole  year  in  his  penny  almanac. 

But  even  this  grand  procedure  needs  a  seeing  eye  for  its 
apprehension.  One  thinks  of  a  picture  in  an  old  '  Punch  '  where 
Edwin  and  Angelina  are  seen  gazing  at  a  starlit  sea.  She  is 
deeply  impressed  by  the  scene,  but  he  breaks  her  silence  with  the 
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appropriate  remark,  '  By  Jove,  there  is  a  fellow  swimping.  We'll 
h;ive  some  pwawns  for  bweakfast  to-mowow.' 

With  regard  to  '  beautiful  scenery/  though  we  may  be  unable 
to  perceive  the  operation  of  the  order  which  has  resulted  in  pro- 
ducing it,  if  we  set  about  creating  it  (after  a  limited  fashion)  for 
ourselves,  we  employ  an  expert.  We  send  for  a  'landscape 
gardener '  who  is  supposed  to  know  the  secrets  of  the  law  which 
provides  an  agreeable  view.  He  has  been  taught  how  to  combine 
those  attractive  features  which  please  the  eye.  So  he  digs  a  pond 
here  and  makes  a  bank  there.  He  cuts  down  one  tree  and  plants 
another.  He  opens  a  vista  through  a  wood  and  lays  down  a  bare 
field  with  grass.  He  causes  the  paths  which  traverse  our  garden 
or  domain  to  take  acceptable  curves,  and  if  he  knows  his  business 
he  will  be  careful  to  follow  such  as  are  set  by  the  lines  of  an 
ellipse  or  a  parabola,  scrupulously  tracing  these  out  with  pegs  and 
string.  When  he  does,  this  part  of  his  work  at  any  rate  is  done 
with  a  gratifying  recognition  of  natural  laws,  and  he  wins  the  un- 
witting approbation  of  his  employer,  who  praises  the  genius  which 
produces  such  graceful  turns  in  the  roads  about  his  place.  Possibly 
he  remarks  (for  he  must  have  some  shred  of  opinion  to  be  called 
his  own),  *  I  almost  think  that  there  might  be  a  few  more  shrubs 
planted  on  that  bank,  and  couldn't  you  manage  another  island  in 
the  lake  ?  But  I  must  congratulate  you  on  having  devised  such 
a  beautiful  arrangement  of  my  walks.'  Lucky  expert !  He  has 
had  the  wit  to  see  the  value  of  one  or  two  unalterable  laws,  and 
pockets  his  cheque  with  a  smile  as  he  blesses  himself  for  having 
thought  about  the  pegs  and  string. 

In  regard  to  the  perception  of  *  scenery '  enjoyed  in  these  days 
of  rapid  movement,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  (in  the  case  of 
home  '  trippers '  who  run  about  their  own  land)  they  cannot  ap- 
preciate its  beauties  half  so  well  as  those  in  old  time  who  tra- 
velled leisurely  on  foot,  or  on  horseback,  by  the  *  waggon/  or  even 
outside  a  stage-coach.  They  could  look  about  them  with  ease. 
Those  pilgrims  e.g.  who  made  their  deliberate  chatty  progresses 
through  the  country  to  one  shrine  or  another  (and  there  were  far 
more  who  moved  about  then  than  many  realise  now)  saw  what 
was  to  be  seen  much  better  than  people  bustled  into  a  train  and 
wh  isked  through  clouds  of  dust  and  smuts  from  Charing  Cross  to 
Eamsgate,  even  though,  by  the  way,  they  may  put  their  heads 
oul  of  window  to  look  at  Canterbury  Cathedral.  True,  there  is 
the  unchanging  sea  to  be  gazed  at  for  a  few  hours  when  they  have 
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given  up  their  tickets,  but  they  must  not  miss  the  return  evening 
train,  though  they  please  themselves  by  thinking  (when  they  get 
back)  that  they  have  '  seen  so  much '  for  only  half-a-crown. 

Thus  a '  Bank  Holiday,'  coming  four  times  in  a  year,  is  a  scanty 
substitute  for  many  '  holy '  days,  and  the  '  feast,'  once  joyously 
observed  throughout  the  villages  of  the  realm,  is  supplanted,  too 
often,  by  the  projection  of  a  heated  crowd  from  one  set  of  public- 
houses  to  another,  and  the  thought  of  '  worship '  as  forming  any 
part  of  the  day's  enjoyment  never  enters  the  mind  of  the  holiday- 
maker  who  sips  at  his  bottle  of  gin  as  he  sits  in  the  stuffy  third- 
class  excursion  train. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  I  would  have  it 
taken  off  the  line,  or  deny  the  worker  his  flying  chance  of  escape 
from  the  sordid  court  in  which  he  lives  or  exacting  factory  in 
which  he  toils,  but  I  would  plead  that  in  the  pursuit  of  '  know- 
ledge '  (supposed  to  mark  this  age)  the  study  of  '  repose '  is  woe- 
fully forgotten.  The  '  beautiful  scenery '  through  which  the  ex-% 
cursionist  is  whirled  cannot  be  apprehended  without  some  amount 
of  deliberation.  A  '  lovely  view '  is  not  to  be  imbibed  with  the 
readiness  displayed  in  drinking  a  pot  of  beer. 

Well  were  those  friends  of  London  children  advised  who  started 
a  '  Country  Holiday  Fund,'  whereby  the  parents  of  the  poorest  are 
enabled  to  send  them  away  into  the  green  fields,  not  for  a  few 
hours  of  screaming  romps  (acceptable  enough  to  urchin  taste), 
but  a  whole  fortnight  of  rustic  experience,  from  which  they  come 
back  well  tanned  and  with  a  perception  of  country  life  and  ways 
impossible  to  the  child  who  spends  a  day  in  a  field  (furnished  with 
Aunt  Sallies,  knock-'em-downs,  merry-go-rounds,  and  swings,  and 
peopled  with  importunate  donkey  boys  and  itinerant  photographers) 
into  which  he  is  good-naturedly  taken  with  a  view  to  his  enjoy- 
ment of  rural  surroundings  and  at  least  a  glimpse  into  the  tran- 
quillity of  village  innocence. 

Many  lamentations  have  been  made  over  the  way  in  which 
steam  thrusts  its  iron  finger  into  the  most  celebrated  regions  of 
'  beautiful  scenery.'  It  is  not  merely  that  our  railways  are  hedged 
with  somebody's  '  liver  pills  '  and  other  supports  of  life,  but  when 
the  sun  rises  he  is  no  longer  surprised  to  see  a  snorting  reptile 
creep  up  the  slopes  of  the  Rigi,  or  at  being  used  (for  the  en- 
couragement of  tourists)  to  photograph  the  spread  of  its  breed  by 
the  thrifty  Swiss.  Theological  speculation  must  be  left  to  ima- 
gine what  the  architect  of  the  '  Devil's  Bridge '  thinks  about 
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Ss.  Gothard's  tunnel.  But,  after  all,  those  who  knew  the  Alps  in 
former  days  should  not  be  too  hard  upon  the  engine  which  drags 
a  crowd  of  sightseers  through  scenes  once  enjoyed  by  only  a  pri- 
vileged few,  though  he  may  well  resent  a  modern  Alpine  fashion 
ivhich  would  make  him  hesitate  about  sitting  down  to  dinner  in 
his  shooting-jacket  when  he  reaches  a  mountain  inn  whose  passages 
are  choked  with  bandboxes,  dressing-bags,  and  huge  American 
trunks.  What  impressions  are  carried  away  by  some  of  our  friends 
WLIO  '  do'  Europe  ?  One  thinks  of  the  young  lady,  with  confused 
memories,  who  said  to  her  mother:  'Ma.  Eome? — what  was  it 
we  looked  at  there  ?  '  '  Oh,  my  dear,  don't  you  recollect  ?  That 
is  the  place  where  we  saw  a  woman  shaving  a  dog.' 
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BANK  OF  ENGLAND  NOTES. 

To  the  careless  observer  there  does  not  appear  to  be  very  much 
difference  between  a  Bank  of  England  note  of  the  present  day  and 
one  of  those  which  were  first  printed  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century;  but  when  carefully  examined  it  will  be 
found  that  the  present  issue  is,  as  regards  the  quality  of  the  paper 
and  the  improved  character  of  the  engraved  writing,  a  much  more 
remarkable  production.  The  fact  is,  the  Bank  of  England  and 
some  of  the  cleverest  criminals  have  been  running  a  race — the 
Bank  to  turn  out  a  note  which  might  defy  the  power  of  the  forger 
to  imitate  it,  and  those  nimble-fingered  and  keen-witted  rascals  to 
*  keep  pace  '  with  the  Bank. 

About  the  year  1820  a  great  outcry  was  raised  against  the 
Bank  of  England  for  not  adopting  a  style  of  note  which  could  not 
be  imitated,  so  as  to  prevent  the  sad  sacrifice  of  life  which  at  this 
period  was  rapidly  becoming  of  common  occurrence,  the  punish- 
ment for  forgery  being  death.  The  subject  at  last  assumed  so 
pressing  a  character  that  the  Government  appointed  Commissioners 
to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  numerous  forgeries,  and  whether  a 
mode  could  be  devised  whereby  the  manufacture  of  counterfeit 
bank-notes  might  be,  if  not  effectually  prevented  altogether,  at 
least  made  an  exceedingly  difficult  operation. 

Previous  to  this  investigation  the  directors  of  the  Bank  had 
been  endeavouring  to  remedy  the  evil,  many  plans  having  been 
from  time  to  time  submitted  to  them  by  various  experts,  all  of 
which,  however,  they  were  obliged  ultimately  to  reject.  At  one 
time  they  were  on  the  point  of  actually  adopting  a  curious  and 
very  costly  machine  for  printing  the  note  on  both  sides  so  identical 
in  every  respect  as  to  appear  but  one  impression,  when  a  workman 
who  had  evidently  been  carefully  considering  the  merits  of  the 
proposed  project  came  forward  and  proved  by  practical  demonstra- 
tion before  the  members  of  the  committee  that  the  same  thing 
might  be  done  by  the  simple  contrivance  of  two  plates  connected 
by  a  hinge.  Altogether  the  Bank  placed  before  the  Commissioners 
one  hundred  and  eighty  different  schemes  which  had  been  recom- 
mended for  their  adoption,  and  seventy  varieties  of  paper  made  at 
their  manufactory  by  way  of  experiment,  in  which  almost  every 
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alt  eration  suggested  for  adoption  had  been  tried.  The  result  of 
these  laborious  experiments  and  investigations  was  the  bank-note 
of  the  present  day.  The  notes  now  in  use  are,  in  fact,  the  most 
elaborately  manufactured  '  bits  of  paper '  imaginable.  The  paper 
alone  is  remarkable  in  many  ways — notably  for  its  unique  white- 
ness and  the  peculiar  '  feel'  of  crispness ;  while  its  combined  thinness 
and  transparency  are  guards  against  two  once  very  popular  modes 
of  forgery  :  the  washing  out  of  the  printing  by  means  of  turpentine, 
and  erasure  with  the  knife. 

The  wire-mark,  or  water-mark,  is  another  precaution  against 
counterfeiting,  and  is  produced  in  the  paper  while  it  is  in  a  state 
of  pulp.  In  the  old  manufacture  of  bank-notes  this  water-mark 
was  caused  by  an  enormous  number  of  wires  (over  two  thousand) 
stitched  and  sewed  together  ;.  now  it  is  engraved  in  a  steel-faced 
die,  which  is  afterwards  hardened,  and  is  then  applied  as  a  punch 
to  stamp  the  pattern  out  of  plates  of  sheet-brass.  The  shading  of 
the  letters  of  this  water-mark  further  increases  the  difficulty  of 
imitation.  The  paper  is  made  entirely  from  new  white  linen- 
cuttings— never  from  anything  that  has  been  worn — and  the 
toughness  of  it  may  be  roughly  estimated  from  the  fact  that  a 
single  bank-note  will,  when  unsized,  support  a  weight  of  36  Ibs. 
The  paper  is  produced  in  pieces  large  enough  for  two  notes,  each 
of  which  exactly  measures  five  inches  by  eight  inches,  and  weighs 
eighteen  grains  before  it  is  sized ;  and  so  carefully  are  the  notes 
prepared  that  even  the  number  of  dips  into  the  pulp  made  by 
each  workman  is  registered  on  a  dial  by  machinery. 

Few  people  are  aware  that  a  Bank  of  England  note  is  not  of 
the  same  thickness  all  through.  In  point  of  fact  the  paper  is 
thicker  in  the  left-hand  corner  to  enable  it  to  retain  a  keener  im- 
pression of  the  vignette  there,  and  it  is  also  considerably  thicker 
in  the  dark  shadows  of  the  centre  letters  and  beneath  the  figures 
at  the  ends.  Counterfeit  notes  are  invariably  of  one  thickness 
only  throughout. 

The  printing  is  done  from  electrotypes — the  figure  of  Britannia 
being  the  design  of  Maclise,  the  late  Eoyal  Academician — after 
the  paper  has  been  first  damped  with  water  in  the  exhausted  re- 
ceiver of  an  air-pump.  Even  the  printing-ink  is  of  a  special 
make,  and  is  manufactured  at  the  Bank.  Comparing  a  genuine 
with  a  spurious  note,  one  observes  that  the  print  on  the  latter  is 
usually  tinted  with  either  blue  or  brown.  On  the  real  note  it  is 
a  vory  deep  shade  of  velvety  black.  The  ink  used  in  the  plate- 
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printing  is  made  of  Frankfort  black,  which  is  composed  of  linseed 
oil  and  the  charred  husks  and  some  other  portions  of  Ehenish 
grapes.  The  notes  are  printed  at  the  rate  of  3,000  an  hour  at  a 
Napier's  steam  press,  and  the  Bank  issue  nine  million  of  them  a 
year,  representing  roughly  about  300,000,000^.  in  hard  cash.  Each 
note  is  distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  number  and  date 
added  to  the  denomination,  and  any  person  possessing  this  infor- 
mation can  ascertain  at  the  Bank  to  whom  the  note  was  issued, 
when  it  was  issued,  when  it  returned  to  the  Bank,  and  who  pre- 
sented it.  The  practice  of  splitting  bank-notes  for  fraudulent 
purposes  has  been  prevented  by  the  printed  surface  being  alone 
made  to  receive  the  water-mark.  Only  the  faintest  possible  trace 
of  it  would  in  fact  be  retained  on  the  split-off  portion.  Each  note 
has  also  thin  rough  edges,  uncut,  not  to  be  produced  by  any  mode 
of  cutting  paper  that  is  not  made  expressly  for  the  purpose.  In 
addition  to  the  above  precautions,  there  are  secrets  connected  with 
the  preparation  of  the  pulp  from  which  the  paper  is  made,  chemical 
compounds  being  introduced  at  the  time  of  manufacture,  while  the 
water-marks  are  frequently  varied,  and  even  the  ink  has  mysterious 
ingredients  introduced  into  it. 

The  number  of  notes  coming  into  the  Bank  of  England  every 
day  is  about  fifty  thousand  ;  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
are  destroyed  every  week,  or  something  like  eighteen  millions 
every  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  average  life  of  a  note  of  the 
Bank  of  England  is  just  under  seventy  days,  and,  curious  to  say, 
bank-notes  are  never  on  any  account  reissued.  The  destruction 
of  the  documents  takes  place  about  once  a  week,  and  at  7  P.M., 
after  the  notes  have  been  previously  cancelled  by  punching  a  hole 
through  the  amount  (in  figures)  and  tearing  off  the  signature  of 
the  chief  cashier.  The  notes  are  burned  in  a  closed  furnace,  con- 
taining merely  shavings  and  bundles  of  wood.  At  one  time  they 
used  to  be  burnt  in  a  cage,  the  result  of  which  was  that  once  a 
week  the  City  was  darkened  with  burnt  fragments  of  Bank  of 
England  notes. 

In  order  to  facilitate  inquiries,  and  for  general  purposes  of 
reference,  the  bank-notes  are  invariably  kept  for  a  period  of  five 
years  before  being  burned.  The  port  of  Algiers  recently  witnessed 
the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  steamboat  being  stoked  with  bank- 
notes. No  less  than  forty-five  sacks  of  the  seemingly  valuable 
paper  were  ruthlessly  thrust  into  the  furnaces,  to  the  no  small 
tantalising  of  the  stokers.  The  paper  consisted  of  cancelled  notes 
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of  the  Bank  of  Algiers,  and  the  manager  stood  by  throughout  the 
whole  operation  to  see  that  every  note  was  consumed.  But  this 
by  the  way. 

Bank-notes  of  the  value  of  thousands  of  pounds  are  annually 
lost  or  destroyed  by  accident.     In  the  forty  years  between  1792 
and  1832  there  were  outstanding  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
presumed  to  have  been  either  lost  or  destroyed,  amounting  to 
1,330, 000£.  odd,  every  shilling  of  which  was  clear  profit  to  the 
Bank.     In  many  instances,  however,  it  is  possible  to  recover  the 
amount  of  the  note  from  the  Bank  in  full.     Notice  has  to  be  given 
to  the  Bank  of  the  note  supposed  to  have  been  lost  or  stolen, 
together  with  a  small  fee  and  a  full  narrative  as  to  how  the  loss 
occurred.     The  note  is  then  c  stopped ' — that  is,  if  the  document 
should  be  presented  for  payment  the  person  '  stopping '  the  note 
is  informed  when  and  to  whom  it  was  paid.     If  presented  (after 
ha\  ing  been  '  stopped  ')  by  any  suspicious-looking  person  (and  not 
through  a  banker),  one  of  the  detectives  always  in  attendance  at 
the  Bank  would  be  called  to  question  the  person  as  to  how  and  when 
the  note  came  into  his  or  her  possession.     It  is  quite  a  mistaken 
idea  that  '  stopping  payment '  of  a  bank-note  has  the  effect  sup- 
posed by  very  many  people.     It  simply  means  that  the  Bank  of 
England  carefully  keeps  a  look-out  for  the  note  which  has  been 
'  stopped,'  and  though  it  cannot  refuse  to  pay  such  note  imme- 
diately on  its  being  presented,  a  notification  would  at  once  be 
made  to  the  person  who  stopped  it,  and  the  Bank  would  give  all 
the  assistance  in  its  power  to   enable  the  loser  to  recover  the 
amount.     In  the  case  of  a  bank-note  having  been,  say,  burnt  by 
mistake,  if  the  number  is  known,  and  notice  sent  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  it  will  pay  the  amount,  after  an  interval  of  five  years 
from  the  date  of  lodging  notice  of  destruction,  should  no  one  have 
presented  the  note  for  payment  in  the  meantime.     The  Bank  in 
such  cases  also  insists  on  a  guarantee  being  given  by  a  banker  or 
two  householders  that  it  shall  be  repaid  in  the  event  of  the  docu- 
ment ever  turning  up  and  being  again  tendered  for  payment.     In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  a  very 
wholesome  rule  enforced  by  Scotch  Banks  in  regard  to  mutilated 
and  spoilt  notes  presented  for  payment.     The  system  adopted  in 
these  institutions  is  a  simple  one,  being  merely  to  pay  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  bank-note ;  that  is  to  say  (unless  there  is 
the  clearest  evidence  that  the  mutilation  of  the  document  is  purely 
accidental),  if  the  half  of  a  one-pound  note  is  presented  the  Bank 
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only  pays  ten  shillings  for  it,  on  the  perfectly  fair  plea  that,  for 
all  they  know  to  the  contrary,  the  remaining  half  or  third  may  be 
presented  at  a  future  time  by  a  second  person.  It  is  not  at  all  an 
unusual  circumstance  for  a  mutilated  note  to  be  presented  for 
payment,  burnt  perhaps  half  through,  with  marks  of  burning  on 
the  fringes.  Nor  is  the  damage  always  accidental.  The  men  who 
indulge  in  the  luxury  of  lighting  their  pipes  with  a  bank-note  are 
not  always,  as  some  may  think,  millionaires  or  recognised  lunatics 
of  society.  The  spoilt  notes  are  more  often  than  not  presented  by 
workmen  or  labourers,  who  confess  without  hesitation  that  they 
have  intentionally  lighted  their  pipes  with  them  from  mere 
braggadocio. 

Very  curious  occasionally  is  the  fate  of  bank-notes.  They  have 
been  found  in  extraordinary  places,  have  been  unlawfully  manu- 
factured, have  been  lost  or  mislaid  under  remarkable  circumstances, 
have  been  destroyed  by  accident  or  of  set  purpose,  and  have  in 
cases  innumerable  been  the  cause  of  crime,  as  well  as  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  criminal. 

A  few  years  ago  a  merchant  of  Limerick  discovered  a  '  pusher ' 
of  counterfeit  bank-notes  in  the  following  extraordinary  manner : 
A  stranger  one  day  visited  his  shop,  and  in  payment  for  what  he 
received  placed  a  new  Bank  of  Ireland  *  one-pound  note '  on  the 
counter,  and,  receiving  his  change,  took  his  departure.  On  each 
Bank  of  Ireland  note  is  a  list  of  the  towns  in  which  it  has  branches, 
amongst  which  is  the  town  of  Grorey,  in  Wexford,  and  as  the  mer- 
chant was  putting  the  note  into  his  safe  this  particular  town 
caught  his  eye,  and  the  idea  entered  his  head  that  it  was  misspelt, 
it  being  down  as  '  Grory.'  Ordering  a  clerk  to  follow  his  visitor, 
he  took  the  note  to  the  office  of  the  bank,  where,  after  close 
scrutiny,  it  was  found  to  be  a  clever  forgery.  The  '  pusher '  was 
tracked  to  a  leading  hotel,  and  in  a  trunk  found  in  his  apartments 
were  discovered  several  thousands  of  pounds  of  counterfeit  bank- 
notes. 

The  recent  instance  where  a  bank  clerk's  bag  in  a  high  wind 
blew  open,  allowing  two  thousand  pounds  in  notes  to  float  about 
upon  the  breeze,  recalls  to  our  mind  an  occurrence  somewhat 
similar  in  character,  but  far  more  disastrous,  that  happened  in  a 
north  country  town  a  little  while  ago.  A  farmer,  who  was  com- 
pleting a  purchase  [of  some  property  at  his  solicitor's  office  in 
Northampton,  took  five  hundred  pounds  in  Bank  of  England  notes 
from  his  pocket-book,  and  placed  the  documents  on  a  table  near 
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the  window.  The  fire  had  been  smoking,  and  the  window  had 
been  thrown  open  to  freshen  the  room.  A  sudden  gust  of  wind 
blew  the  whole  bundle  of  notes  into  the  fire,  and  they  were  all 
burnt  up  before  anything  could  be  done. 

Convenient  as  the  bank-note  is,  through  its  capability  of  being 
stowed  away  in  a  small  space,  and  being  of  infinitesimal  weight, 
those  very  qualities  sometimes  lead  to  its  undergoing  experiences 
of  a  peculiarly  hazardous  nature.  One  of  the  strangest  incidents 
of  this  kind  occurred  a  few  years  ago.  Mr.  Munro,  the  sculptor, 
gave  his  sister  a  five-pound  note  to  pay  a  bill.  She  put  the  '  bit 
of  paper '  in  her  pocket,  and  for  a  time  forgot  all  about  it,  even 
seriding  her  white  dress  to  the  laundress  without  remembering  it. 
When  the  dress  came  back  from  the  wash,  recollecting  the  occur- 
rence, and  never  for  a  moment  expecting  to  find  any  trace  of  the 
document,  she  nevertheless  looked  in  the  pocket  in  a  hopeless  sort 
of  way,  and  to  her  surprise  and  astonishment  she  found  a  lump 
of  something  hard,  which,  on  being  damped  and  carefully  smoothed 
oui,  was  seen  to  be  the  missing  note,  somewhat  diminished  in 
quantity,  but  none  the  less  valuable  for  its  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  washing-tub.  It  was  duly  cashed  at  the  Bank  on  it 
being  explained  that  the  note  had  been  washed,  boiled,  starched, 
and  ironed,  which  accounted  for  its  dilapidated  condition. 

Bank-notes  have  at  times  played  a  far  more  important  part  in 
our  modern  life,  and  in  how  many  tragic  incidents — momentous 
to  more  than  the  mere  receiver — have  the  crisp  scraps  of  paper 
not  figured  ? 

Some  sixty  odd  years  ago  the  cashier  ol  a  Liverpool  merchant 
had  received  in  tender  for  a  business  payment  a  Bank  of  England 
note,  which  he  held  up  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  light  so  as  to  make 
sure  of  its  genuineness.  He  observed  some  partially  indistinct 
red  marks  of  words  traced  out  on  the  front  of  the  note  beside  the 
lettering,  and  on  the  margin.  Curiosity  tempted  him  to  try  to 
decipher  the  words  so  strangely  inscribed.  With  great  difficulty, 
so  faintly  written  were  they,  and  so  much  obliterated,  the  words 
were  found  to  form  the  following  sentence :  '  If  this  note  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  John  Dean,  of  Longhill,  near  Carlisle,  he 
will  learn  hereby  that  his  brother  is  languishing  a  prisoner  in 
Algiers/  Mr.  Dean,  on  being  shown  the  note,  lost  no  time  in 
asking  the  Government  of  the  day  to  make  intercession  for  his 
brother's  freedom.  It  appeared  that  for  eleven  long  years  the 
latter  had  been  a  slave  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  and  that  his  family 
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and  relatives  believed  him  to  be  dead.  With  a  piece  of  wood  he 
had  traced  in  his  own  blood  on  the  bank-note  the  message  which 
was  eventually  to  secure  his  release.  The  Government  aided  the 
efforts  of  his  brother  to  set  him  free,  this  being  accomplished  on 
payment  of  a  ransom  to  the  Dey.  Unfortunately,  the  captive  did 
not  long  enjoy  his  liberty,  his  bodily  sufferings  while  working  as 
a  slave  in  Algiers  having  undermined  his  constitution. 

We  will  conclude  our  article  with  an  account  of  a  collection 
which  is  probably  unique  in  the  history  of  bank-notes.  We  refer 
to  the  museum  of  .a  well-known  Leeds  banker,  who  possesses  an 
immense  number  of  different  bank-notes  issued  at  various  times 
by  banks  that  have  come  to  grievous  smash,  and  which  have  in- 
volved thousands  of  persons  in  their  ruin.  Not  alone  are  bank- 
notes included  in  this  curious  collection  of  relics  of  broken  banks 
— which  must  start  a  world  of  painful  reflections  in  a  commercial 
community — but  also  bonds  relating  to  celebrated  undertakings 
which  have  proved  sources  of  immense  loss  to  speculators,  these 
including  c  scrip  '  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  of  many  of  the  schemes 
of  Hudson,  the  Eailway  King,  and  of  the  Tichborne  Bond  enter- 
prise. So  far  as  the  bank-notes  are  concerned,  it  is  astonishing 
to  see  what  a  large  number  of  establishments  they  refer  to  ;  and 
the  whole  collection  represents  the  names  of  schemes  which  have 
drained  the  investing  public  of  hundreds  of  millions  sterling. 
The  collector  relates  that  on  several  occasions  visitors  who  have 
seen  the  collection  have,  on  coming  to  some  particular  note,  burst 
into  tears,  for  they  have  been  directly  connected  with  the  ruin 
wrought  by  the  crash  indicated  by  that  same  note. 
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BY  W.  E.   NORKIS. 

CHAPTEK  XXIX. 

SIR   WILLIAM   BAXENDALE. 

ONE  dry,  windy  afternoon  in  spring,  Matthew  was  about  to  enter 
the  house  in  Prospect  Place  which  had  been  occupied  by  Lady 
Sara  Murray  for  some  months  past  when  the  door  was  opened  to 
give  egress  to  Mrs.  Frere,  whose  carriage  was  waiting  for  her. 

'  So  it  is  all  settled,  I  hear,'  said  she,  '  and  the  Jeromes  are 
expected  back  from  Italy  any  day.  Lady  Sara  seems  to  be  in  the 
seventh  heaven  about  it.' 

'I  didn't  know  it  was  settled,'  answered  Matthew;  'I  knew 
Jerome  had  been  asked  to  stand.' 

'  Oh,  yes ;  he  is  to  issue  his  address  as  soon  as  he  arrives.  Of 
course  one  must  pray  for  his  success,  since  he  is  coming  forward 
in  the  Conservative  interest;  still  I  can't  help  feeling  a  little 
personal  bias  in  favour  of  Sir  William  Baxendale,  who  might  just 
as  well  have  called  himself  a  Liberal  Unionist.  You  haven't  met 
Sir  William  yet,  have  you  ? ' 

Matthew  shook  his  head.  *  I  never  meet  anybody  except 
patients  in  these  days.' 

*  Oh,  I  know  that,'  returned  Mrs.  Frere,  with  a  laugh ;  *  I  am 
quite  tired  of  asking  you  to  dine  and  being  told  how  deeply  you 
regret  that  you  are  too  busy  to  make  dinner  engagements.  But 
I  wish  you  could  meet  Sir  William,  because  I  am  sure  you  would 
like  him,  and  he  is  one  of  our  oldest  friends.  He  shut  the  place 
up  and  went  away,  you  know,  after  poor  Lady  Baxendale  died, 
two  years  ago ;  but  he  seems  to  have  quite  recovered  now,  and  he 
means  to  live  at  home  in  future,  I  believe,  whether  he  is  returned 
or  not.' 

'  Well,  I  am  glad  you  will  not  lose  your  friend  if  the  election 
goes  as  I  hope  it  will,'  remarked  Matthew. 

Mrs.  Frere  smiled.  *  Oh,  I  don't  think  we  shall  lose  him/  she 
answered.  Then  she  looked  as  if  she  had  something  more  to  say, 
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and  finally  could  not  resist  saying  it.  *  Quite  between  ourselves/ 
she  began — '  would  you  mind  walking  on  a  few  steps  with  me  ? 
The  carriage  can  follow — quite  between  ourselves,  I  have  certain 
little  hopes  of  my  own.  Anne  has  been  a  great  deal  at  the  Priory 
lately ;  she  is  fond  of  the  two  girls,  who  are  growing  up  now,  and 
she  has  always  been  intimate  with  Emma  Baxendale,  Sir  William's 
sister,  who  is  keeping  house  for  him  provisionally.  Of  course 
all  this  is  entirely  in  the  clouds,  and  I  may  be  altogether  mis- 
taken about  his  wishes;  still — it  would  be  such  a  good  thing, 
wouldn't  it  ?  ' 

'  Isn't  he  rather  old  for  her  ?  '  Matthew  hazarded. 

'  Only  fifty-four,  which  is  really  nothing  nowadays.  Besides, 
I  have  felt  convinced  for  a  long  time  past  that  Anne  would  end 
by  bestowing  herself  upon  some  widower  or  other.  What  I  was 
afraid  of  was  that  she  would  select  a  poverty-stricken  widower 
with  an  endless  family.  Now  this  dear  Sir  William  must  have  a 
clear  15,000£.  a  year,  Greorge  says,  and  only  the  two  girls,  who 
will  be  grown-up  and  married  before  one  knows  where  one  is.' 

'  I  see,'  said  Matthew  absently. 

'  Why  do  you  look  as  if  you  disapproved  ?  Surely  you  don't 
think  his  being  a  Radical  is  any  objection  !  A  man  with  his 
estates  can't  really  be  a  Radical;  it  is  ,only  a  way  of  talking. 
And,  after  all,  it  would  be  rather  dull  if  everybody  held  the  same 
opinions.' 

'  Sir  William  Baxendale  has  my  full  leave  to  hold  any  political 
opinions  that  he  likes,'  answered  Matthew,  rousing  himself  from 
his  abstraction  and  laughing.  '  As  far  as  that  goes,  I  dare  say  I 
should  be  a  Radical  myself,  if  I  were  anything.  From  what  you 
tell  me,  I  should  say  that  the  match  would  be  a  most  suitable  one 
in  every  way,  except  as  regards  disparity  of  age.  And,  to  be  sure, 
a  man  of  fifty-four  is  not  necessarily  an  old  man.' 

Nevertheless,  this  project  did  not  please  him.  It  kept  recur- 
ring to  his  thoughts  all  through  his  subsequent  talk  with  Lady 
Sara,  who  was  in  high  spirits  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  Lilian 
again  so  soon,  and  who  was  persuaded  that  a  seat  in  Parliament 
would  be  the  very  thing  to  provide  her  son-in-law  with  an  outlet 
for  superfluous  energy.  There  was  no  real  reason,  save  the  one 
he  had  mentioned,  for  objecting  to  Anne's  marriage  with  the 
widowed  baronet :  assuredly  the  reason  which  might  once  have 
existed  was  not  even  remotely  present  to  his  mind.  He  had  seen 
very  little  of  her  during  the  winter  months  and  had  never  been 
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re-admitted  to  that  footing  of  intimacy  which  had  rendered  the 
early  period  of  their  acquaintanceship  so  pleasant ;  he  liked  her 
and  was  still  a  good  deal  interested  in  her ;  but,  as  he  was  pretty 
suro  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  she  did  not  like  him,  he  had 
not  gone  out  of  his  way  to  seek  her  society.  It  could  not,  there- 
fore, make  much  difference  to  him  whether  she  married  A.  or  B. 
or  remained  a  spinster.  Upon  the  whole,  he  concluded  that  what 
had  rubbed  him  the  wrong  way  was  Mrs.  Frere's  genially  un- 
romantic  treatment  of  the  affair.  If  one  is  to  have  no  romance 
in  one's  own  life,  one  does  like  to  be  refreshed  by  glimpses  of  it 
in  the  lives  of  one's  friends. 

Refreshment  of  that  nature  was  dealt  out  to  him  ungrudgingly 
a  few  days  later,  when  Leonard  Jerome  invaded  his  solitude  at  an 
early  hour,  with  descriptions  of  life  in  the  glorious  south  which 
were  almost  as  regretful  as  they  were  enthusiastic. 

4  I  thought  I  should  catch  you  if  I  rode  over  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning,'  Leonard  said.  '  Have  you  any  breakfast  to  give  a 
hungry  man?  We're  staying  at  the  Grange,  you  know,  and  the 
old  man  never  shows  before  the  middle  of  the  day,  so  I  ventured 
to  absent  myself.' 

He  proclaimed  himself  supremely  happy;  he  declared  that 
his  existence  since  his  marriage  had  been  one  continuous  dream 
of  bliss;  he  was  evidently  under  the  impression  that  these  tidings 
would  give  unqualified  satisfaction  to  the  friend  who  had  formerly 
been  his  rival.  '  I  assure  you,'  said  he,  '  that  when  we  landed  at 
Dover  yesterday  in  a  vile  east  wind,  I  had  more  than  half  a  mind 
to  be  off  back  again  by  the  night  boat.' 

4  And  the  election  ? '  said  Matthew,  laughing. 

*  Oh,  well,  the  election — yes,  it  wouldn't  have  done  to  miss 
one's  chances  ;  though  what  they  are  worth  I'm  sure  I  don't  know. 
Uncle  Richard  is  full  of  confidence,  and  so  amiable  that  I  think 
he  must  be  going  to  die.     He  couldn't  have  welcomed  me  more 
affectionately  last  night  if  I  had  been  a  returned  prodigal — which 
is  what  he  seems  to  take  me  for.     I  trust  I  sha'n't  grieve  him  by 
coming  in  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll ;  but,  judging  by  the  letters 
that  I  have  received,  Baxendale  will  take  a  lot  of  beating,  and 
there  isn't  too  much  time.     The  whole  thing  will  be  a  horrid 
grind,  that's  certain !     Now,  let's  hear  your  news.     What  have 
you  been  doing  with  yourself  all  this  winter  ? ' 

*  Very  much  what  I  did  last  winter,'  answered  Matthew,  '  and 
very  much  what  I  shall  do  in  all  future  winters,  I  suppose.     The 
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daily  round,  the  common  task — you  would  call  it  a  horrid  grind, 
but  it  seems  to  satisfy  me.' 

4  It  is  always  satisfactory  to  do  things  which  one  knows  that 
one  can  do  thoroughly  well/  Leonard  declared  generously.  '  Lady 
Sara  says  you  are  the  swell  doctor  of  Wilverton  now,  and  old 
Jennings  will  soon  have  to  retire  on  his  ill-gotten  gains.' 

'  Oh,  you  have  seen  Lady  Sara,  then  ? ' 

'  Yes,  she  dined  with  us  last  night.  She  had  never  been  inside 
the  house  before,  and  I  think  the  sight  of  all  those  expensive 
pictures  and  that  general  magnificence  increased  her  respect  for 
me.  It's  lucky  that  Uncle  Kichard  is  too  obstinate  to  consult 
you  professionally ;  otherwise,  I  know  you  would  make  a  point  of 
keeping  him  alive  up  to  the  age  of  ninety.  You  have  such  mis- 
taken notions  of  benevolence  ! ' 

Matthew  did  not  smile,  finding  that  these  jokes  of  Leonard's 
had  rather  too  much  flavour  of  earnestness  about  them  to  be 
funny,  and  presently  the  latter  resumed : 

'  Oh,  and  that  reminds  me  that  we  came  across  one  undeserv- 
ing subject  of  your  benevolence  in  Sicily — Spencer  Frere,  the  son 
of  the  old  boy  at  Hayes  Park,  who  won't  have  anything  to  do 
with  him  because  he's  so  beastly  undeserving.  I  must  say  he 
looks  the  character.  When  you  get  an  opportunity,  just  ask  Lil 
how  she  liked  him,  and  then  you'll  hear  some  language !  He's 
grateful  to  you,  though — says  you  did  him  a  great  service  once. 
Does  that  mean  that  you  were  insane  enough  to  back  a  bill  for 
him?' 

Matthew  said  it  did  not  mean  that,  but  declined  to  be  drawn 
into  further  revelations.  He  asked  a  few  questions,  however,  about 
Spencer  and  his  wife,  thinking  that  Anne  might  perhaps  be  glad 
of  any  information  that  he  could  give  her  respecting  her  brother. 

But  indeed  Leonard's  report  was  of  so  discouraging  a  nature 
that  it  seemed  scarcely  worth  imparting  to  any  of  Spencer's 
well-wishers,  and  Matthew  must  have  had  some  other  motive, 
conscious  or  unconscious,  for  stopping  Miss  Frere  when  he  met 
her  in  the  street  that  same  afternoon.  She  was  accompanied 
by  a  stout,  good-humoured,  middle-aged  lady  whom  he  at  once 
divined  to  be  Miss  Baxendale,  and  to  whom  he  was  presently 
introduced. 

'  Emma  is  canvassing  from  house  to  house,5  Anne  explained  ; 
'I  wait  outside,  because  I  mustn't  countenance  Eadical  mis- 
representations.' 
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'  But  your  sympathies  step  in  with  me,  my  dear  ;  I  take  care 
io  mention  that  to  electors,  who  quite  understand  that  you  are 
not  to  blame  for  being  the  daughter  of  a  malignant  Tory/  Miss 
Baxendale  remarked,  with  a  loud  but  not  disagreeable  laugh. 

And  as  this  capable  lady  had  business  to  transact  in  the 
house  opposite  to  which  they  were  standing,  Matthew  took  ad- 
vantage of  being  left  for  a  few  minutes  with  her  companion  to 
cr  sk,  *  Is  that  so  ?  Are  your  sympathies  with  the  opposite 
c  andidate  ? ' 

'  I  am  afraid  I  have  no  very  strong  political  sympathies  either 
way,'  she  answered.  *  I  am  a  Tory  just  as  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  I  am  quite  contented  to  be  both.  Only 
it  wasn't  I  who  formed  my  convictions ;  they  were  handed  over  to 
me  ready-made.' 

*  Then  perhaps  it  is  with  Sir  William  Baxendale,  as  an  indi- 
vidual, that  you  sympathise  ? ' 

'Well,  I  certainly  prefer  him,  as  an  individual,  to  Mr. 
Jerome.  However,  as  I  have  no  vote,  I  shall  not  be  tempted  to 
betray  my  party,  so  it  doesn't  matter.  I  suppose,5  added  Anne, 
Looking  down  the  street,  '  you  have  not  seen  the  Jeromes  since 
they  arrived.' 

Matthew  replied  that  he  had  seen  one  of  them,  and  then 
mentioned  the  circumstance  of  their  having  fallen  in  with 
Spencer  at  Palermo.  'I  thought  you  would  like  to  hear  that 
your  brother  was  well  and — prosperous,'  he  said,  by  way  of 
apology  for  having  detained  her. 

'  What  did  Mr.  Jerome  think  of  them  ? '  inquired  Anne 
quickly.  '  Did  he  say  that  they  were  prospering  ? — that  they 
got  on  well  together  ? ' 

'  Oh,  I  believe  he  only  saw  them  once,'  answered  Matthew 
evasively. 

'  Ah !  I  understand.  I  have  had  very  little  hope  from  the 
first.  It  is  just  possible  that  they  may  remain  friends  until  he 
has  spent  all  her  money  ;  but  after  that ! ' 

6  You  must  not  be  such  a  pessimist,'  said  Matthew.  *  For 
one  thing,  I  don't  see  why  she  should  allow  him  to  spend  all  her 
money,  and,  for  another  thing,  I  have  reason  to  know  that  your 
brother  is  not  ungrateful  to  people  who  have  helped  him.' 

*  He  will  never  be  grateful  to  her,  because  she  is  his  wife.     I 
dare  say  you  wouldn't  feel  as  I  do,   but  it  seems  to  me  that 
Spencer's  marriage  is  much  the  worst  thing  that  he  has  done — the 
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most  degrading,  I  mean.  To  marry  merely  for  the  sake  of  com- 
fort or  position  is  unpardonable  in  a  man,  I  think.' 

*  But  not  in  a  woman  ? '  asked  Matthew,  eyeing  her  curiously. 

'  A  woman's  case  is  different ;  her  motives  aren't  likely  to  be 
altogether  selfish.  Anyhow,  she  doesn't  despise  herself  for  having 
acted  in  that  way  as  a  man  must.' 

An  imprudent  and  impolite  observation  was  upon  the  tip  of 
Matthew's  tongue,  but  was  fortunately  checked  by  the  advent  of 
a  broad-shouldered,  thickset  gentleman,  whose  short  beard  was 
besprinkled  with  grey,  yet  whose  comely  countenance  certainly 
did  not  seem  to  have  faced  the  world  for  upwards  of  half  a 
century.  Sir  William  Baxendale  was,  and  is,  an  extremely 
popular  personage  with  all  classes,  being  the  happy  possessor  of 
those  three  great  incentives  to  popularity,  a  full  purse,  an  admi- 
rable temper,  and  a  pleasant  manner.  He  was  not  at  all  unlikely 
to  succeed  in  any  enterprise  to  which  he  might  turn  his  attention, 
and  he  told  Anne  cheerfully  that,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  he  was 
going  to  win  that  election. 

'I  have  just  met  my  opponent,'  said  he.  'A  nice  young 
fellow,  but  scarcely  formidable.  Grey,  of  course,  was  a  distin- 
guished man,  and  constituencies  rather  like  to  be  represented  by 
distin gushed  men  ;  still  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  even  Grey 
would  have  come  in  again  upon  the  present  register.' 

He  knew  all  about  Matthew,  with  whom  he  shook  hands 
heartily,  remarking  that  differences  of  political  opinion  were, 
luckily,  no  bar  to  private  friendship.  '  Mr.  Frere  himself,  in  whose 
presence  I  dare  not  so  much  as  utter  the  name  of  my  revered 
leader,  hasn't  turned  his  back  upon  me  yet,'  he  added,  laughing. 

Upon  the  whole,  Matthew,  as  he  went  his  way,  could  not  but 
acknowledge  that  the  woman  who  should  marry  Sir  William 
Baxendale  would  not  have  the  same  reasons  for  self-contempt  as 
the  man  who  had  married  Mrs.  Johnson.  '  I  suppose  she  means 
to  take  him,'  he  reflected.  *  Well,  it's  her  affair,  and  one  can't 
blame  her — though  I  fancied  that  in  matters  of  that  kind  she  had 
a  rather  higher  standard  than  the  rest  of  her  sex.  But  probably 
the  differences  between  them  are  only  differences  of  degree.' 

The  impartiality  of  Matthew's  judgment  had,  it  will  be  per- 
ceived, been  slightly  disturbed  by  his  personal  experiences ;  and 
indeed  he  would  have  been  an  amazingly  impartial  and  clear- 
sighted man  if,  during  the  days  that  followed,  he  had  been  able 
to  do  justice  to  Lilian.  He  saw  her  frequently  botK  at  the 
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Grange  and  at  her  mother's  house,  but  found  it  quite  impossible 
to  be  friendly  with  her.  That  she  should  avoid  him  as  much  as 
she  could  was  doubtless  'natural  enough ;  but  he  really  did  not 
see  what  he  had  done  to  deserve  the  sarcastic,  flippant  tone  which 
it  pleased  her  to  assume  in  addressing  him,  nor  did  he  like  her 
allusions  to  his  friendship  for  Miss  Frere,  whose  name,  it  appeared, 
was  already  being  freely  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
the  Eadical  candidate. 

'Had  you  not  better  be  bestirring  yourself?'  Lilian  asked 
him,  one  day.  '  This  doughty  Sir  William  evidently  doesn't  let 
the  grass  grow  under  his  feet,  and  if  he  can't  beat  Leonard,  he 
may  console  himself  by  cutting  you  out.  But  perhaps  you  are  too 
philosophical  to  mind  being  cut  out.' 

It  seemed  to  Matthew  that  bad  taste  could  hardly  go  farther 
than  that,  and  he  may  be  excused  for  congratulating  himself  in 
that  he  was  at  least  able  to  endure  with  philosophy  the  memory 
of  having  been  cut  out  once. 

What  became  increasingly  evident  to  him,  as  the  day  fixed 
for  the  election  drew  near,  was  that  Sir  William  had  a  very  good 
chance  indeed  of  beating  Leonard.  Although  he  took  no  active 
part  in  the  proceedings,  his  daily  avocations  took  him  amongst 
electors  of  all  ranks,  and,  hearing  their  opinions,  he  was  able  to 
guess  in  which  direction  the  current  of  popular  favour  was  setting. 
Everybody  liked  Sir  William ;  not  a  few  shared  his  views ;  a 
somewhat  important  section  of  the  community  appeared  to  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  turn-about  was  fair  play.  And  then 
the  energy  and  good-humour  of  the  man  won  him  many  wavering 
adherents.  Leonard,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  very  energetic  ; 
he  was  not  very  well  known;  and,  although  his  meetings  were 
respectably  attended  and  his  speeches  received  with  applause,  it 
was  more  than  doubtful  whether  he  had  caught  the  ear  of  those 
uncertain  voters  who,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  rule  the  destinies  of 
this  land. 

'I'm  getting  left  behind,'  Leonard  himself  told  Matthew; 
*  I  can  feel  it,  though  I'm  assured  that  we  ought  to  have  a  clear 
five  hundred  majority.  But  it  would  be  as  much  as  my  place 
was  worth  to  say  so  at  the  Grange.  Uncle  Eichard  has  made  up 
his  mind  that  I  am  to  romp  in,  and  then  advance  with  quick,  easy 
strides  to  the  Treasury  bench.  He  told  me  in  so  many  words 
yesterday  that  I  need  have  no  fear  of  being  too  poor  to  keep  up 
a  high  position.  Well,  a  man  can  but  do  his  best ! ' 
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No  man,  certainly,  can  do  more ;  but  the  unfortunate  thing 
is  that  not  many  men  who  fail  are  allowed  credit  for  having  done 
as  much,  and  when  Sir  William  Baxendale  headed  the  poll  with 
a  majority  of  over  two  hundred,  Mr.  Litton's  wrath  against  his 
nephew  was  all  the  greater  because  Leonard  accepted  defeat  with 
becoming  equanimity. 

4  Oh,  you  need  not  take  so  much  trouble  to  show  that  you 
don't  care,'  said  he  bitterly ;  '  that  has  been  tolerably  obvious 
all  along.  An  absolute  certainty  thrown  away  through  sheer 
laziness  and  indifference  !  Well,  since  you  think  you  were  sent 
into  the  world  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  amuse  yourself,  all 
I  can  say  is  that  I  trust  you  have  the  means  of  gratifying  your 
tastes.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  now,  pray  ? ' 

'  I  have  no  very  definite  plan  in  my  mind,'  answered  Leonard, 
who  knew  that  it  would  be  useless  to  protest  against  the  old  man's 
unreasonable  anger.  <  What  would  you  suggest  ? ' 

'  Oh,  it  is  not  for  me  to  make  suggestions ;  my  one  experi- 
ment in  that  direction  has  not  had  a  very  encouraging  result.  I 
was  only  wondering  whether  your  next  step  would  be  to  take  a 
furnished  house  in  London  for  the  season.' 

'  That  is  what  I  should  have  done  if  I  had  had  the  good  luck 
to  be  returned,  you  know,'  said  Leonard  a  little  apprehensively ; 
for  the  truth  was  that  he  had  rather  expected  his  uncle  to  pay 
the  rent  of  the  house  in  question. 

*  And  as  you  have  not  been  returned  ? ' 

1 1  think  a  month  or  two  of  London  will  be  almost  necessary ; 
we  could  hardly  begin  to  vegetate  down  at  Stanwick  forthwith.' 

'  H'm  !  So  your  wife  and  your  mother-in-law  appear  to  think. 
For  my  own  part,  if  I  might  venture  to  offer  a  suggestion,  it 
would  be  that  you  should  keep  clear  of  debt  and  live  within  your 
income.  Especially  as  your  election  expenses  are  likely  to  prove 
rather  heavy,  I  am  afraid.' 

With  this  extremely  unkind  speech,  Mr.  Litton  walked  off, 
leaving  Leonard  to  pull  a  long  face  and  ask  himself  whether  the 
old  man  could  really  mean  to  be  as  bad  as  his  word.  It  was  true 
that  no  promise  had  ever  been  made  as  to  the  defrayal  of  those 
election  expenses  ;  still  there  had  been  a  tacit  understanding  that 
Leonard  should  ngb  suffer  for  having  complied  with  his  uncle's 
wish,  and  it  would  be  a  distinct  breach  of  faith  to  inflict  a  heavy 
fine  upon  him  because  the  electors  had  not  proved  equally 
accommodating.  He  confided  his  misgivings  to  Matthew,  who 
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subsequently  broached  the  subject  to  Mr.  Litton,  with  very  un- 
satisfactory results. 

'  Let  him  pay,'  said  the  old  gentleman  shortly ;  e  he  has 
allowed  himself  to  be  beaten,  and  he  must  take  the  consequences 
of  defeat.  Perhaps  this  will  teach  him  that  prizes  are  not  to  be 
won  by  simply  standing  still  and  holding  out  your  hand.' 

'  And  suppose  he  can't  pay  ? '  Matthew  suggested. 

6  I  imagine  that  he  can  raise  the  required  amount  and  more. 
If  he  finds  himself  pinched,  so  much  the  better.  I  am  under  no 
illusion,  I  assure  you ;  I  foresee  that  the  day  will  come  when  I 
shr.ll  have  to  help  him  out  of  his  difficulties.  Only  I  prefer  to 
wait  until  he  is  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  accept  conditions  as  well  as 
cheques.  Believe  me,  my  dear  Austin,  you  don't  know  that  fellow 
yet.  It  is  more  to  the  credit  of  your  heart  than  of  your  head  that 
you  don't,  and  it  is  fortunate  for  me  and  for  him,  and  perhaps  for 
yoo.  too,  that  I  know  you  both.  Now  we  will  say  no  more  about 
it,  please.' 


CHAPTER   XXX. 

GIVE   AND   TAKE. 

EEADY  though  Leonard  was  to  take  his  beating,  as  beatings 
always  ought  to  be  taken,  with  good  humour,  he  would  have  been 
better  pleased  if  his  wife  had  shown  some  little  sign  of  participating 
in  Mr.  Litton's  and  Lady  Sara's  mortification.  Considering  that 
what  had  happened  to  him  was  really  a  somewhat  serious  misfor- 
tune, she  might,  he  thought,  have  remembered  that  it  is  a  woman's 
mission  to  console.  Also  it  might  have  occurred  to  her  that 
another  branch  of  woman's  mission  is  to  cajole,  and  that  she  ought 
to  be  bringing  feminine  arts  to  bear  upon  that  intractable  old 
uncle  of  his. 

She  did  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  because  she  was  not 
personally  disappointed  by  Leonard's  failure  and  because  she  par- 
ticularly disliked  old  Mr.  Litton.  She  wanted  to  keep  her  hus- 
band for  herself ;  she  had  no  wish  to  make  a  present  of  him  and 
hi?  time  to  the  nation ;  while,  as  for  her  host,  the  truth  is  that 
he  had  not  been  at  the  pains  to  show  her  the  slightest  civility. 
If  Lilian  did  not  like  Mr.  Litton,  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Litton  did 
not  like  Lilian.  He  had  his  own  opinion  of  her  ;  he  considered 
she  had  jilted  an  excellent  man  for  a  worthless  one,  he  thought 
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her  present  demeanour  towards  Matthew  shamelessly  callous,  and 
the  fashionable  jargon  which  she  had  picked  up  in  London  dis- 
pleased him.  He  detested  fashionable  ladies,  detesting  them  none 
the  less  because  he  only  knew  them  by  hearsay,  and  he  suspected 
that  his  nephew's  wife  would  end  badly.  '  No  accomplishments, 
no  resources,  a  pretty  face  and  a  husband  who  will  tire  of  her  in  a 
year — it's  easy  to  foretell  what  that  will  lead  to,'  he  said  to 
himself. 

Consequently,  Lilian  asked  for  nothing  better  than  to  leave 
Wilverton  Grange.  Her  own  wish  was  to  go  straight  to  Stanwick ; 
but  Leonard  impatiently  scouted  such  an  idea. 

'  Wait  till  you  have  tried  the  north-east  coast  in  spring  ! '  said 
he ;  *  why,  the  place  would  be  simply  uninhabitable  at  this  season 
of  the  year !  Of  course  you  must  go  to  London  and  see  your 
friends,  like  other  people.  It's  a  nuisance,  because  it  will  cost 
money  and  that  old  bear  seems  inclined  to  punish  me  by  starving 
me  out ;  still  there's  no  help  for  it  that  I  can  see.' 

1  But  I  really  have  no  friends  whom  I  care  a  straw  about  in 
London,'  Lilian  declared.  '  Why  shouldn't  we  go  to  Stanwick 
and  build  up  big  fires  ?  I  suppose  coal  is  cheap  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood.' 

'  Oh,  nonsense !  You  wouldn't  be  able  to  stand  it  for  a  week,' 
returned  Leonard ;  '  and  even  if  you  could,  I  couldn't.  The  very 
thought  of  such  an  existence — well,  I  beg  your  pardon,  Lil,'  he 
broke  off,  with  a  laugh,  in  answer  to  her  reproachful  look ;  '  I 
didn't  mean  to  be  rude.  But  life  in  the  depths  of  the  country, 
when  there's  neither  hunting  nor  shooting  nor  fishing  to  be  had, 
is  rather  slow  work  for  a  man,  you  know.' 

After  that  Lilian  held  her  peace.  And  indeed  Lady  Sara  quite 
agreed  with  her  son-in-law  that  a  season,  or  at  least  a  fragment  of 
a  season,  in  London  was  indispensable.  According  to  her  lights, 
it  was  a  matter  of  duty  for  the  bride  to  be  presented  on  her  mar- 
riage ;  she  thought,  too,  that  it  would  be  a  sad  mistake  to  lose 
sight  of  the  acquaintances  who  had  proved  amiable  and  hospitable 
the  year  before.  c  It  is  so  easy  to  be  forgotten,'  she  remarked, 
c  and  there  is  really  no  excuse  for  your  absenting  yourselves  just 
now.  Later  on,  of  course,  excuses  are  apt  to  come  in  the  natural 
order  of  things,  and  everybody  understands  ;  but  for  the  present 
you  ought  to  be  en  Evidence.' 

So,  there  being  no  symptom  of  the  excuse  alluded  to,  Lilian 
was  taken  by  her  husband  to  the  flat  which  still  remained  upon 
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his  hands,  where  they  made  shift  to  install  themselves  while  look- 
ing out  for  a  more  commodious  dwelling.  They  could  not  discover 
wliat  they  wanted  within  reach,  save  at  an  extravagant  price,  nor 
could  they  bring  themselves  to  adopt  the  alternative  of  seeking 
refuge  in  the  far  west  borders  of  Kensington  ;  the  task  of  house- 
hunting, always  disheartening,  was  rendered  doubly  difficult  for 
th  em  because  one  of  them  did  not  know  how  much  they  ought  to 
give,  while  the  other  (who  declined  to  say)  alternated  between 
parsimony  and  recklessness.  In  the  end  he  decided  suddenly  upon 
a  house  in  Hans  Place  which,  although  of  modest  dimensions, 
commanded  a  sufficiently  imposing  rent.  The  house-agent 
assured  him  that  he  was  making  an  uncommonly  good  bargain, 
and  that  it  was  not  everybody  who  cared  to  leave  such  costly 
china  or  so  much  bric-a-brac  at  the  mercy  of  a  tenant. 

Lilian  could  have  done  with  a  little  less  china  and  bric-a-brac ; 
still  the  stowing  of  it  away  and  the  re-arranging  of  the  furniture 
kept  her  fully  occupied  for  some  days  and  prevented  her  from  feel- 
ing too  lonely  when  her  husband  went  out  without  her.  It  would 
have  been  absurd  to  expect  that  he  should  dance  attendance  upon 
her  all  day  long :  she  acknowledged  that,  although  she  felt  the 
change  between  the  present  state  of  things  and  those  halcyon  days 
in  southern  latitudes.  Once,  when  she  asked  him  where  he  had 
been,  he  answered,  with  a  touch  of  irritation,  '  Oh,  I've  been  at  the 
club,  if  you  want  to  know,  but  we  mustn't  get  into  the  habit  of 
catechising  one  another,  Lil.  It's  a  most  reprehensible  practice — 
almost  as  bad  as  opening  one  another's  letters.' 

He  favoured  her  with  several  of  these  half-good-humoured 
rebukes,  some  of  which  she  may  have  deserved.  He  was,  and  was 
likely  to  remain,  an  indulgent  husband  ;  but  he  was  a  husband 
now,  he  was  no  longer  an  anxious  and  attentive  lover.  For  the 
rest,  it  was  not  long  before  Lilian  had  little  leisure  time  left  her 
in  which  to  lament  over  the  inevitable.  After  Easter  everybody 
—  in  her  limited  sense  of  that  term — came  up  to  London,  visitors 
and  engagements  grew  unmanageably  numerous,  and  the  successes 
of  the  previous  year  were  more  than  repeated.  If  the  statements 
of  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  speak  with  authority  may  be 
accepted,  the  social  life  of  a  very  pretty  young  married  woman 
who  is  blessed  with  friends  and  relations  in  high  places  must  be  a 
decidedly  exciting  and  enjoyable  one.  These  ladies,  it  is  said, 
have  a  much  better  time  of  it  than  their  unmarried  sisters,  because 
their  situation  is  a  less  ambiguous  one — although  some  might 
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think  that  their  proceedings  also  were  not  invariably  devoid  of 
ambiguity.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Mrs.  Jerome  went  out  a  great  deal 
and  was  immensely  admired  and  did  credit  to  her  husband  in  all 
respects.  It  may  be  assumed  that  she  enjoyed  the  admiration  ;  it 
is  certain  that  she  enjoyed  the  excitement,  and  that  the  sensation 
of  being  always  in  a  hurry  helped  her  to  live  only  for  the  moment 
— which  is  as  pleasant  a  way  of  living  as  another,  while  youth  and 
health  hold  out. 

That  all  this  gaiety  entailed  expenditure  scarcely  needs  to  be 
said.  The  young  couple — so  Lilian's  experienced  relatives  assured 
her — were  not  expected  to  entertain  ;  still  entertainment  is,  after 
all,  a  relative  term,  and  the  Jittle  house  in  Hans  Place  became 
the  scene  of  frequent  informal  dinner-parties.  Extravagance,  too, 
is  a  relative  term.  What  Leonard's  annual  income  might  amount 
to  his  wife  had  never  been  told  ;  probably  he  himself  could  hardly  • 
have  said — for  how  is  a  man  to  know,  in  these  days,  what  his 
rents  will  bring  him  in  ? — but  he  took  to  grumbling  at  the  house- 
hold expenses,  and  was  so  vexed  when  a  curtailment  of  hospitality 
was  proposed  to  him  that  that  suggestion  was  not  renewed.  Lady 
Sara,  who  arrived  from  Wilverton  in  due  course,  and  for  whom  a 
quiet  lodging  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sloane  Street  was  secured, 
advised  Lilian  not  to  worry  too  much  about  these  sordid  questions, 
and  above  all  not  to  worry  her  husband. 

'There  is  nothing  a  man  hates  so  much  as  being  made  to 
economise  in  trifles,'  she  said.  *  If  he  calls  you  a  bad  manager, 
you  mustn't  mind.  They  all  do  that  when  pay-day  comes — and 
then  they  forget  about  it  unless  you  insist  upon  reminding  them. 
Besides,  you  are  sure  to  be  better  off  before  very  long.  Dr. 
Jennings  told  Mrs.  Jennings,  who  told  Mrs.  Frere,  who  told  me, 
that  poor  old  Mr.  Litton  might  die  any  day/ 

No  doubt  this  consolatory  intelligence  enabled  Leonard  to 
contemplate  with  fortitude  a  financial  situation  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  somewhat  alarming.  Moreover,  he  was  care- 
less and  optimistic  by  nature  :  had  he  been  less  so,  he  would  not 
have  taken  it  for  granted  that  Lilian  was  as  entirely  satisfied  as 
he  was  with  their  present  mode  of  existence. 

There  were,  as  a  fact,  features  in  itjvhich  did  not  satisfy  her 
at  all.  She  was  no  longer  an  ingenue,  she  had  learnt  a  great  deal 
and  was  quite  aware  that  the  manners  of  the  present  day  are  not 
unduly  strait-laced ;  still  she  could  not  and  did  not  like  Leonard's 
flirtations.  It  was  true  that  these  were  as  often  as  not  carried  on 
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under  her  very  nose ;  it  was  probable  that  he  meant  nothing  at 
all  by  them ;  and  yet  they  exasperated  her.  Very  likely  they 
would  not  have  done  so  if  the  ladies  to  whom  he  was  pleased  to 
d(3vote  himself  could  have  denied  themselves  the  satisfaction  of  an 
occasional  triumphant  glance  in  her  direction.  But  they  never 
do  deny  themselves  that  satisfaction :  who  knows  what  troubles 
and  scandals  might  not  be  averted  if  they  did  ? 

Now,  there  was  a  certain  Mrs.  Papillon,  a  tall  woman  with 
sleepy  dark-blue  eyes  and  a  finely  developed  figure,  whose  privilege 
it  was  to  be  at  this  time  the  subject  of  Lilian's  especial  animosity. 
As  she  was  no  longer  quite  in  her  first  youth,  had  never  been  pre- 
cisely beautiful,  and  was  intensely  stupid,  she  might  very  well 
have  been  despised  ;  but  Leonard,  who  laughed  at  her  behind  her 
buck,  had  a  way  of  gazing  sentimentally  into  those  violet  eyes 
which  was  provoking  to  witness.  He  pretended  to  find  her 
amusing  and  was  fond,  when  he  had  a  disengaged  evening,  of 
arranging  combined  visits  to  the  theatre  with  her  and  her  quiet 
little  sandy-haired  husband.  It  was  after  one  of  these  joint 
expeditions  (which  always  terminated  with  supper  in  Hans  Place) 
that  Lilian  made  a  disagreeable  discovery.  The  Papillons  had 
wished  her  (rood  night  and  had  left  her  free  to  indulge  in  the  yawns 
which  she  had  been  politely  devouring  for  several  hours  past,  when 
she  recollected  that  she  had  left  some  unopened  letters  in  the 
morning -room.  Groing  downstairs  to  fetch  them,  and  passing  the 
little  sandy-haired  man,  who  was  seated  in  the  hall,  staring 
patiently  at  his  shoes,  she  arrived  just  in  time  to  overhear  a  few 
words,  murmured  by  Mrs.  Papillon,  while  Leonard  tenderly  en- 
veloped her  in  her  opera-cloak.  The  words,  to  tell  the  truth,  were 
silly  rather  than  compromising,  and  Leonard  did  not  look  at  all 
abashed  by  his  wife's  sudden  appearance;  but  Mrs.  Papillon's 
hastily  suppressed  giggle  made  Lilian's  blood  boil.  She  main- 
tained a  show  of  composure  until  she  was  alone  with  her  husband, 
and  then  said,  in  a  voice  which  trembled  slightly : 

4  Leonard,  I  will  not  have  that  woman  in  the  house  again.  If 
you  want  to  see  her,  you  must  contrive  meetings  with  her  some- 
wiiere  else/ 

'  My  dear  girl,'  he  remonstrated,  '  don't  be  so  ridiculous !  I 
am  sorry  you  heard  what  she  said ;  but  really,  you  know ' 

'  Eeally  what  ? '  asked  Lilian,  speaking  in  a  tone  which  he  had 
not  heard  from  her  since  their  marriage  and  which  reminded  him 
unpleasantly  of  half-forgotten  days  gone  by. 
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c  I  did  think  you  had  too  much  good  sense  to  be  jealous  ! *  he 
exclaimed  plaintively.  '  I  suppose  I  ought  to  take  it  as  a  compli- 
ment ;  but — won't  it  become  a  little  inconvenient  if  I  am  never 
allowed  to  speak  to  any  woman  who  isn't  either  old  or  hideous  ? ' 

'  I  don't  wish  to  put  you  to  inconvenience/  answered  Lilian 
coldly ;  '  you  are  perfectly  free  to  amuse  yourself  in  your  own 
way,  so  long  as  you  do  not  insult  me  publicly.  But  I  will  not 
receive  Mrs.  Papillon  again,  and  you  can  tell  her  so,  if  you  like. 
I  doubt  whether  she  will  be  surprised.' 

'  It  is  so  likely  that  I  shall  tell  her  such  a  thing  as  that ! '  re- 
turned Leonard,  half  laughing,  half  vexed.  '  Come,  Lil !  you 
don't  really  imagine  that  I  have  been  making  love  to  Mrs.  Papillon, 
do  you  ? ' 

'  Yes ;  since  you  ask  me,  that  is  just  what  I  do  imagine  ;  she 
certainly  wouldn't  have  spoken  as  she  did  without  a  good  deal  of 
encouragement.  You  can  go  on  making  love  to  her,  if  you 
choose  ;  only  it  must  not  be  in  your  own  house  any  more.' 

Leonard  might  easily  have  made  his  peace  with  his  wife  there 
and  then,  and  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he  knew  that  he  might ; 
but  he  was  annoyed  with  her  for  making  a  scene  upon  what  he 
considered  such  very  insufficient  grounds,  and  he  thought  that  to 
profess  contrition  and  promise  amendment  would  be  a  rather  weak 
proceeding.  So,  with  an  eye  to  future  comfort,  he  said  : 

'  All  this  is  the  most  dreadful  nonsense !  If  you  insist  upon 
it,  we  can  drop  the  Papillons,  though  I  am  not  going  to  make 
you  a  general  laughing-stock  by  announcing  that  you  are  jealous 
of  the  woman.  But  I  must  say  that  I  don't  see  how  we  are  to  go 
on  seeing  our  friends  at  all,  unless  you  are  prepared  to — how  shall 
I  put  it  ? — to  give  and  take  a  little.' 

'Are  you  prepared  to  give  and  take?'  asked  Lilian,  with  an 
ominous  tremor  in  her  voice. 

'  Certainly  I  am — within  the  usual  recognised  limits.  I  have 
complete  confidence  in  you,  and  I  think  you  might  have  rather 
more  in  me,'  answered  Leonard  virtuously.  He  added,  after  a 
pause :  '  London  isn't  Arcadia,  and  life  can't  be  one  long  honey- 
moon, you  know,  Lil.' 

'Very  well,'  she  returned,  gathering  up  her  long  skirt  and 
moving  towards  the  door  ;  '  I  will  endeavour  not  to  shock  you  by 
behaving  like  a  mere  bourgeoise  again.  I  think  we  clearly 
understand  one  another  now  —  which,  after  all,  is  the  main 
thing.  As  for  Mrs.  Papillon,  upon  second  thoughts,  I  won't 
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shut   the   door  against   her ;   it  would  JDB  scarcely  worth  while, 
would  it  ? ' 

Leonard  was  not  quite  sure,  that  night,  whether  he  had 
gained  a  victory  or  not ;  but  on  the  following  day  he  felt  no  more 
doubt  about  the  matter,  for  Lilian  was  in  good  spirits  and 
appeared  to  have  entirely  got  the  better  of  her  unexpected  fit  of 
jealousy.  It  was  true  that  she  held  him  at  a  certain  distance 
and  that  some  endearing  epithets  to  which  he  had  become 
accustomed  had  dropped  out  of  her  vocabulary ;  but  that  was  not 
unnatural.  He  could  understand  her  having  felt  hurt — possibly 
even  outraged — by  an  episode  which  was  really  without  sig- 
nificance, and  he  would  have  offered  her  a  frank  apology,  had  he 
not  been  persuaded  that  it  would  be  bad  policy  to  do  so.  Mean- 
while, he  nobly  resolved  that  he  would  make  the  silent  concession 
of  avoiding  Mrs.  Papillon  (who  happened  to  bore  him)  from  that 
da}'  forth. 

London,  as  Leonard  had  truly  remarked,  is  not  Arcadia,  nor 
have  two  young  married  people  who  frequent  the  liveliest  circles 
of  its  society  much  leisure  left  to  them  for  billing  and  cooing. 
The  Jeromes  got  on  together  wonderfully  well  for  some  little  time, 
because  during  that  time  they  were  only  nominally  together,  and 
one  of  them  congratulated  himself  upon  his  wisdom  in  having 
made  a  stand  against  excessive  prudery  at  the  outset.  He  was 
not  weary  of  his  wife,  he  looked  forward  to  a  renewal  of  their 
former  relations  at  some  happy  future  date  ;  but  for  the  moment 
he  judged  it  expedient  that  she  should  learn  to  do  as  others  did 
and  assimilate  the  tone  of  that  section  of  the  community  which  it 
was  her  manifest  destiny  to  adorn.  He  did  not  see,  or  perhaps 
did  not  choose  to  see,  that  she  was  taking  him  somewhat  too 
literally  at  his  word.  With  her  face,  she  had  not  far  to  seek  for 
admirers,  nor  did  she  repel  the  advances  which  were  speedily 
made  to  her  from  various  quarters.  She  began  to  be  talked 
about ;  the  watchful  and  friendly  dowagers  who  had  been  instru- 
mental in  launching  her  upon  her  career  the  year  before  warned 
her  that  it  wouldn't  do,  and  were  politely  snubbed  for  their  pains. 
Then  one  of  them  deemed  it  as  well  to  breathe  a  hint  to  Leonard, 
who  kept  his  eyes  open  and  saw  sundry  incidents  which  seemed  to 
call  for  intervention  on  his  part.  Driving  home  with  his  wife  late 
one  evening,  he  took  occasion  to  say,  in  a  tone  of  kindly  reproval : 

'  I  don't  want  to  make  any  complaint,  Lil,  but  of  course  you 
can't  know  as  much  as  I  do  about  all  the  men  whom  you  meet. 
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and  there  are  one  or  two  fellows  whom  I  would  rather  that  you 
were  not  quite  so  familiar  with.' 

'  Are  there  ? '  she  returned,  with  a  yawn.  *  If  you  will  tell  me 
who  they  are,  I  won't  be  quite  so  familiar  with  them,  then.' 

He  mentioned  a  few  names  and  gave  a  few  reasons  for  men- 
tioning them  ;  to  which  she  replied  indifferently  : 

'  All  right ;  they  shall  be  placed  upon  my  black  list/ 

This  ready  acquiescence  did  not  altogether  please  Leonard, 
who  had  anticipated  something  different.  He  meditated  uneasily 
for  a  few  minutes  and  then  abruptly  burst  out :  '  I  say,  Lil, 
hasn't  this  gone  on  long  enough  ?  Can't  we — well,  kiss  and  be 
friends  ? ' 

'  Aren't  we  friends  ? '  she  asked,  in  a  tone  of  sleepy  surprise. 

'  You  know  we  are  not !  I'm  sorry  I  put  your  back  up  about 
Mrs.  Papillon,  and  you  may  have  noticed  that  I  scarcely  ever 
speak  to  her  now.' 

'  Don't  you  ?     I  haven't  noticed.' 

'  Well,  so  it  is,  anyhow,  and  of  course  I  understand  that  you 
have  been  going  on  as  you  have  done  lately  to  punish  me.  I 
don't  grumble ;  it  was  a  fair  retort  enough — although  it  stands  to 
reason  that  a  man  may  do  lots  of  things  which  a  woman  can't 
safely  do — but  I  think  we  might  cry  quits  now.' 

He  took  her  hand,  which  she  did  not  withdraw  ;  but  he 
hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  her  rejoinder. 

'  There  is  no  need  for  this  touching  reconciliation,'  she  said, 
laughing ;  '  we  haven't  quarrelled,  and  really,  if  you  will  believe 
me — but  I  suppose  you  won't — I  had  no  intention  of  punishing 
you.  Oh,  here  we  are  at  home,  thank  goodness  !  I  am  too  tired 
to  talk  any  more  now,  but  if  you  will  remind  me  to-morrow  about 
those  men  whom  you  don't  wish  me  to  cultivate,  I  will  make  a 
point  of  neglecting  them.' 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

IN    SEARCH    OF    A    FRIEND. 


To  men  of  Leonard  Jerome's  cheery,  eupeptic  temperament 
reflection,  analysis,  and  the  weighing  of  one  consideration  against 
another  are  a  weariness  of  the  flesh.  They  have  fits  of  deep 
dejection  and  resentment  against  Fate  when  things  go  askew  with 
them  ;  but  these  seldom  last  long,  and  beneath  their  despondency 
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lurks  always  a  happy  conviction  that  somehow  or  other  it  will  be 
all  right  in  the  end.  Leonard,  therefore,  soon  shook  off  the 
sensation  of  uneasy  bewilderment  which  fell  upon  him  after  that 
brief  colloquy  with  his  wife.  He  did  not  understand  what  she 
would  be  at,  he  dimly  perceived  that  she  was  not  exactly  the 
woman  he  had  taken  her  for ;  but  to  try  and  arrive  at  a  compre- 
hension of  her  standpoint  by  recollecting  what  her  education  and 
early  surroundings  had  been,  and  by  making  due  allowance  for 
the  principle  of  heredity  (a  method  which  he  would  certainly  have 
adopted,  had  she  been  a  horse  or  a  dog),  would  have  been  al- 
together foreign  to  his  nature.  It  was  much  simpler  to  conclude 
that,  despite  her  assurance  to  the  contrary,  she  had  meant  to'  pay 
him  out  for  his  venial  offence,  and  it  was  likewise  for  the  comfort 
of  a  man  who  hated  scenes  to  assume  that  the  best  plan  was  to 
say  no  more  about  it.  She  would  *  come  round '  if  she  was  left 
alone,  he  thought — and  he  proceeded,  with  a  light  heart,  to  leave 
her  alone  accordingly. 

Nevertheless,  Lilian  had  spoken  truly.  She  did  not  wish  to 
punish  her  husband,  nor  did  she  believe  that  it  was  in  her  power 
to  punish  him  by  exciting  his  jealousy.  All  she  wished  was  to 
forget,  if  possible,  her  own  unhappiness,  which  was  very  great, 
and  she  took  the  means  which  came  readiest  to  her  hand.  She 
wa^  conscious  of  having  sacrificed  much — her  self-respect  amongst 
other  things — for  Leonard's  sake,  and  she  now  saw  that  he  had 
not  been  worthy  of  the  sacrifice.  She  had,  of  course,  been  a  little 
jealous  of  Mrs.  Papillon,  and  her  husband's  manner  with  other 
women  had  displeased  her ;  but  these  were  trifles :  the  real 
calamity  was  that  Leonard  no  longer  loved  her — perhaps  never 
had  loved  her  nor  experienced  any  sentiment  with  regard  to  her 
beyond  admiration  for  her  beauty  and  a  desire  to  secure  what  had 
seemed  to  be  denied  to  him.  When  to  this  it  is  added  that  she 
was  young,  that  she  had  an  intense  natural  craving  for  happiness, 
and  that  her  standard  of  rectitude  was  not  a  particularly  exalted 
one.  it  will  be  perceived  that  Mrs.  Jerome  was  in  a  somewhat 
perilous  condition  of  mind. 

Fortunately  for  her,  peril  did  not  chance  to  present  itself  at 
that  time  in  a  concrete  form.  The  men  whom  she  had  allowed 
to  wliisper  impertinences  in  her  ear,  and  to  whom,  in  compliance 
with  Leonard's  request,  she  now  turned  a  cold  shoulder,  had 
neither  interested  nor  amused  her.  They  had  kept  her  brain  and 
her  tongue  occupied;  but  there  were  plenty  of  others  equally 
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available  for  that  purpose.  It  cannot  be  said  that  she  was  discreet 
in  her  conduct ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  definite  could  be 
alleged  against  her :  the  only  remark  that  could  be  made— and  it 
was  made  with  some  frequency — was  that  she  was  beginning  to 
emancipate  herself  rather  early  in  the  day. 

Madame  d'Aultran,  who  came  up  to  claim  acquaintance  at  the 
French  Embassy  one  evening,  was  full  of  arch  allusions  to  the 
above  effect  and  professed  an  extreme  curiosity  to  hear  what  had 
become  of  '  that  poor  doctor — the  most  eccentric  type  that  I  have 
met  with  yet  in  your  island  of  eccentricities.  He  was  actually  at 
your  wedding,  was  he  not  ? — and  in  a  most  conspicuous  capacity. 
Now,  that  could  not  have  happened  anywhere  in  the  world  but  in 
England ! ' 

6  Mr.  Austin  is  a  great  friend  of  my  husband's,'  said  Lilian. 

'  And  a  little  bit  of  yours,  it  must  be  avowed.  And  now  he 
has  retired  to  his  province,  eh  ?  But  perhaps  he  will  emerge 
again  when  friendship  calls — friendship  for  your  husband,  bien 
entendu.  You  allow  him  his  fair  share  of  liberty,  par  parenthese, 
that  husband  of  yours.' 

Lilian  had  become  callous  to  thrusts  which  would  once  have 
roused  her  ire.  '  It  is  the  custom  to  do  so,  is  it  not  ? '  she 
returned  carelessly.  '  I  have  always  understood  that  you  favoured 
that  system.' 

'  Oh,  I ! '  cried  Madame  d'Aultran,  with  a  shrieking  laugh  and 
an  upward  jerk  of  her  bare  shoulders — '  I  am  not  an  English- 
woman, and  I  did  not  make  a  love-match.  My  husband  does  as 
he  pleases  and  lets  me  do  as  I  please.  To  be  sure,  you  enjoy  the 
same  privilege,  they  say.  It  is  all  very  interesting  and  a  little 
comic.  One  thinks  one  has  witnessed  the  whole  drama ;  but  not 
at  all !  We  have  only  reached  the  second  act,  and  I  am  quite 
impatient  for  the  denouement  and  the  reappearance  of  the  faithful 
doctor.  What  puzzles  me  is  the  exact  part  he  can  be  made  to 
play ;  for,  after  all,  he  is  an  Englishman,  and  he  seemed  to  me  to 
be  very  practical,  as  well  as  very  moral.' 

Lilian  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  reply  ;  but  in  this  time  of 
her  distress  her  thoughts  often  turned  to  the  true  friend  whom 
she  had  injured  and  whom  she  had  afterwards  intentionally 
insulted.  She  knew  now  that  her  girlish  affection  for  him  had 
not  been  love  ;  she  knew  also  that  she  had  cured  him  of  his  fancy. 
She  did  not  regret  having  alienated  him — it  had  been  necessary 
to  do  that — but  she  sometimes  longed  for  the  sympathy  and 
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-counsel  which  he  might  have  given  her.  Neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  could  be  expected  from  her  mother,  and  it  was  the 
result  of  circumstances  that  she  had  not  a  single  friend  in  the 
whole  world.  Thus  she  stood,  facing  the  whole  world  and  its 
temptations,  a  solitary,  smiling  figure,  much  envied  by  the 
majority  of  those  who  beheld  her  and  with  no  other  equipment 
against  danger  than  a  certain  defiant,  intermittent  pride. 

Leonard  thought  he  was  in  great  luck  when  he  and  his  wife 
were  invited  to  spend  the  Ascot  week  with  Lilian's  well-to-do 
cousins,  who  had  taken  a  house  at  Sunninghill  for  that  meeting. 
That  they  should  forego  Ascot  altogether  had  not  presented 
itself  to  him  as  a  possible  form  of  economy,  although  he  had  the 
best  reasons  for  wishing  to  economise,  and  he  had,  as  he  said, 
contemplated  '  pigging  it  by  rail.'  Now,  however,  the  thought  of 
be:  ng  able  to  do  things  comfortably  put  him  in  such  good  humour 
that  he  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  be  ungenerous,  and 
he  told  Lilian  to  order  herself  some  new  frocks  forthwith.  She 
obeyed  without  hesitation  and  without  gratitude,  being  well  aware 
that  he  liked  her  to  be  handsomely  dressed  and  having  a  suspicion 
that  he  even  felt  something  of  the  complacency  of  ownership  in 
watching  the  attentions  of  which  she  was  the  object. 

If  he  did,  he  had  his  reward ;  for  no  one  was  more  universally 
admired  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  than  the  beautiful  Mrs. 
Jerome,  nor  were  there  many  ladies  present  who  received  such 
trustworthy  information  from  competent  authorities  as  to  the  pro- 
able  results  of  the  racing.  She  had  a  few  bets — not  that  she  cared 
much  either  for  sport  or  for  gambling,  but  that  it  seemed  a  pity  to 
disappoint  those  who  had  shown  themselves  so  eager  to  oblige  her 
— and  she  won  her  money.  Leonard  also,  following  her  lead, 
speculated  successfully;  so  it  was  in  a  mood  of  radiant  good-will 
towards  all  mankind  that  he  conducted  her  to  the  paddock,  late 
in  the  afternoon,  to  inspect  the  horses. 

On  their  way  thither  they  were  overtaken  by  two  gentlemen 
who  wore  the  long,  unbuttoned  frock-coats  and  carried  over  their 
;arms  the  crook-handled  umbrellas  of  the  period.  One  man  in  his 
London  clothes  looks  so  like  another  that  they  did  not  at  first 
recognise  the  urbane  individual  who  took  off  his  hat  and  said,  with 
cheerful  familiarity,  '  Here  we  are  again  ! '  But  Lilian's  chin  was 
raised  and  her  eyelids  dropped  before  he  had  time  to  state  who  he 
was,  while  Leonard,  with  a  sudden  vision  of  a  dimly  lighted  sitting- 
Toom  in  Palermo  and  an  irate  lady  who  declared  that  nothing  on 
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earth  would  induce  her  to  speak  to  a  certain  person  again,  re- 
sponded somewhat  less  cordially  than  was  his  wont :  '  Oh,  yes,  Mr. 
Frere,  of  course  !  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  I  didn't  know  you  were  in 
England.' 

'Home  on  leave  of  absence,'  answered  Spencer  tranquilly; 
'  Arabella  prefers  to  remain  abroad  for  the  present.  We  were 
sorry  you  had  to  bolt  off  from  Sicily  in  such  a  hurry.  You  came 
back  to  fight  the  Wilverton  election,  didn't  you  ?  ' 

*  And  to  lose  it,'  said  Leonard. 

'  Well,  it  wasn't  much  of  a  loss,  I  should  think.  How  any 
man  can  want  to  be  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  a  mystery  to 
me — hard  work,  no  pay,  and  precious  little  sport,  by  all  accounts. 
However,  I  believe,  there  are  a  good  many  men  in  the  House  who 
don't  want  to  be  there,  eh,  Vawdrey  ?  Let  me  introduce  my 
friend  Captain  Vawdrey — or  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  Mr.  Vawdrey, 
now  that  he  has  chucked  the  service.' 

Spencer's  friend,  who  had  been  gazing  at  Mrs.  Jerome  in  un- 
disguised and  open-mouthed  admiration,  accompanied  his  bow 
with  an  ingenuous  blush.  He  was  evidently  a  gentleman,  and, 
with  his  fresh  complexion,  his  slight  fair  moustache,  and  his  slim 
figure,  might  have  passed  very  well  for  a  subaltern  in  the  Gruards. 
He  was,  however,  some  years  older  than  he  looked,  and  was  now, 
as  Lilian  presently  ascertained  from  him,  a  full-blown  M.P.  She 
walked  on  towards  the  paddock  with  him,  being  determined  to 
hold  no  parley  with  the  offensive  Spencer,  who  was  apparently 
not  to  be  shaken  off,  and  she  found  him,  notwithstanding  a 
little  preliminary  shyness,  very  chatty,  unaffected,  and  commu- 
nicative. 

*  Legislation  isn't  much  in  my  line,'  he  told  her,  fi  but  I  was 
obliged  to  go  in  for  it  when  my  poor  old  governor  died,  last  winter, 
and  when  I  succeeded  to  the  property.     My  mother  wished  it,  and 
as  he  had  held  the  seat  for  I  don't  know  how  many  years  they  let 
me  in  without  a  contest.     It's  a  funny  thing  that  such  a  number 
of  square  pegs  get  shoved  into  round  holes ;  isn't  it  ?     Lots  of 
fellows  wonld  give  their  ears  to  be  eldest  sons,  whereas  I  should 
have  been  as  happy  as  possible  with  a  pretty  good  allowance  and 
my  commission.' 

'  You  were  in  the  Army,  then  ?  '  asked  Lilian. 
'Yes,   in   the   22nd   Lancers.       That's   how   I   came   to   be 
acquainted  with  poor  Frere.' 

*  Oh,  he  was  a  brother-officer  of  yours,  was  he  ? '  said  Lilian. 
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She  could  not  help  adding,  *  I  should  never  have  supposed  so  ;  he 
doesn't  look  like  it.' 

'How  do  you  mean?  He  wasn't  an  officer,  of  course;  he 
enlisted.  But  I  believe  he  would  have  got  his  commission  after  a 
bit,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  an  unfortunate  row  which  spoilt  his 
cbince.  His  people  have  treated  him  awfully  badly,  you  know.' 

'  I  don't  know  much  about  it ;  but  I  understood  that  he  had 
treated  them  rather  badly,'  Lilian  said. 

'  Oh,  well,  I  dare  say  he  kicked  over  the  traces  in  his  youth  ; 
but  it  was  hardish  lines  to  cut  him  off  with  a  shilling  for  that. 
He  has  had  crushing  luck,  poor  chap  !  That  Mrs.  Johnson,  who 
married  him,  is — well,  she  ain't  a  very  nice  sort  of  woman,  you 
know,  and  as  far  as  I  can  make  out  they  have  had  a  split  already. 
What  is  going  to  become  of  him  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  I'm  afraid 
you  don't  much  like  Frere,  Mrs.  Jerome,'  he  added,  with  a  depre- 
cating side-glance  at  his  neighbour. 

'  I'm  afraid  I  don't,'  answered  Lilian,  laughing,  '  and  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  you  would  either,  if  you  were  not  too  good- 
natured  to  dislike  anybody.' 

She  had  taken  a  fancy  to  this  boyish  representative  of  his 
fellow-countrymen,  who  diffused  an  atmosphere  of  simplicity  and 
kindliness  around  him,  and  she  thought  it  only  right  to  warn  him 
in  a  motherly  way  that  friends  of  the  type  of  Mr.  Spencer  Frere 
are  apt  to  prove  expensive  companions  to  young  men  of  fortune. 
But  Mr.  Vawdrey  would  not  allow  her  to  finish  her  sentence. 

'  Oh,  I  assure  you  I'm  not  such  a  fool  as  I  look,'  he  inter- 
rupted eagerly  ;  '  I  know  well  enough  that  a  rich  man  has  got  to 
harden  his  heart,  and  I've  had  one  or  two  rather  sickening  experi- 
ences already.  But  you're  mistaken  about  Frere ;  he  doesn't 
belong  to  the  parasite  class.  Of  course  I  can  understand  what  you 
object  to;  he  has  a  nasty,  swaggering  sort  of  manner,  and  I  wish 
lie  hadn't.  Only  I  think  some  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  a 
iellow  who,  after  all,  is  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  who  is  always 
being  treated  as  if  he  were  a  cad.  I  mean,  if  1  were  in  his  place 
I  dare  say  I  should  be  just  as  much  inclined  to  snap  my  fingers  in 
people's  faces  as  he  is.' 

1  Well,  you  know  Mr.  Frere  better  than  I  do,'  said  Lilian  ; 
'perhaps  you  are  right  and  I  am  wrong.  Anyhow,  we  won't 
quarrel  over  it.' 

They  did  not  quarrel  at  all;  on  the  contrary,  they  became 
remarkably  good  friends  and  exchanged  many  impressions  while 
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Leonard  and  Spencer  were  watching  the  saddling  of  the  favourite 
for  the  next  race.  Vawdrey,  it  appeared,  occupied  with  some 
friends  a  small  house  close  to  that  in  which  Lilian  was  staying ; 
he  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  'a  slight  acquaintanceship  with  her 
cousins,  and  he  asked  her  diffidently  whether  she  thought  they 
would  mind  his  looking  in  after  the  races  on  the  morrow.  *  It 
isn't  so  much  that  I  care  about  seeing  them ;  but  I  should  like  to 
meet  you  again,  Mrs.  Jerome,  if  you  would  let  ine,'  he  explained, 
with  delightful  candour. 

'  And  I  should  like  very  much  to  meet  you  again,'  Lilian 
returned  ;  '  only  I  hope  you  won't  think  it  necessary  to  bring  Mr. 
Frere  with  you.' 

*  Oh,  he  is  going  back  to  town  to-night,'  the  young  man 
answered  ;  '  I  met  him  on  the  course  an  hour  or  two  ago  and  gave 
him  some  lunch,  that  was  all.  I  wish  I  could  give  him  something 
more  substantial  than  lunch,  for  I'm  afraid  he  is  hard  put  to  it  for 
a  job,  poor  beggar  !  Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  lend  him  a  hand 
later  on,  though  ;  we  shall  see.*" 

One  of  the  many  gentlemen  who  delighted  to  honour  Mrs. 
Jerome  with  their  attentions  coming  up  at  this  moment,  Mr. 
Vawdrey  fell  back,  and  she  saw  no  more  of  him ;  but  she  ascer- 
tained in  the  course  of  the  evening  that  he  had  recently  come 
into  a  fine  property  in  Lincolnshire,  that  he  was  both  liked  and 
esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  that  he  was  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  most  eligible  young  bachelors  of  the  year.  Leonard 
also  spoke  of  him  in  appreciative  terms,  mentioning  that  he  had 
asked  him  to  call  in  Hans  Place.  Lilian  was  glad  to  hear  that ; 
for  Lher  new  acquaintance  (whom  she  inwardly  described  as  '  a 
nice,  healthy-minded  boy')  had  refreshed  her  with  his  simple 
talk,  and  if  she  wanted  a  friend,  she  wanted  still  more  some- 
body who  could  take  her  out  of  herself  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time. 

However,  she  did  not  come  across  him  on  the  race-course  the 
next  day — which,  unfortunately,  proved  a  disastrous  one  for  her 
husband.  Leonard  had  never  been  much  of  a  betting  man  ;  but 
just  now  he  was  sadly  in  need  of  ready  money,  and,  having  won  a 
little  on  the  opening  events  of  the  meeting,  he  was  tempted  to 
follow  his  luck.  The  consequence  was  that  he  incurred  somewhat 
heavy  losses,  and  drove  away  from  the  scene  of  his  discomfiture 
silent  and  gloomy.  It  was  a  pity  that  he  found  some  disagreeable 
letters  awaiting  his  perusal  on  his  return,  and  it  was  an  even 
greater  pity  that  Lilian,  seeing  him  moodily  smoking  a  cigarette  in 
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the  garden,  with  his  hands  behind  his  back,  should  have  selected 
that  opportunity  of  joining  him  and  carelessly  handing  him  over  a 
sheaf  of  bills  which  the  post  had  brought  her.  He  snatched 
them  roughly  out  of  her  hand,  glanced  over  them,  and  gave 
utterance  to  an  exclamation  of  disgust  which,  to  tell  the  truth, 
was  both  profane  and  unrefined. 

*  Well,  now  look  here,  Lil,'  said  he,  '  we  really  must  come  to 
some  understanding  about  this  sort  of  thing.  I'm  not  a  million- 
aire, and  if  such  bills  as  these  are  to  be  handed  over  to  me  for 
payment,  I  shall  precious  soon  be  a  bankrupt.  Anything  more 
preposterous  than  your  dressmaker's  charges  I  never  heard  of  in 
my  life!' 

'  I  thought  you  wished  me  to  employ  a  good  dressmaker,'  she 
answered  coldly.  '  Of  course,  when  one  does  that,  one  has  to  pay 
for  it ;  but  I  would  very  much  rather  that  you  made  me  a  fixed 
allowance.  Then  I  could  undertake  to  keep  within  it.' 

He  had  not  yet  made  this  customary  arrangement,  partly 
because  he  did  not  know  what  sum  in  respect  of  pin-money  would 
be  considered  reasonable  by  a  woman  who  went  so  much  into 
society  as  Lilian  did,  and  partly  because  he  was  growing  more 
and  more  averse  to  the  payment  of  ready  money  at  stated 
intervals ;  but  he  felt  that  she  was  putting  him  in  the  wrong,  and 
was  therefore  the  more  provoked  with  her. 

'  I  don't  remember  your  ever  having  asked  me  to  give  you  a 
fixed  allowance,'  he  said  ;  *  probably  it  wouldn't  have  made  much 
difference  if  I  had.  I  am  sure  I  have  told  you  often  enough  what 
I  think  ought  to  be  ample  for  household  expenses,  but  the  bills 
generally  come  to  nearly  double  that  amount.' 

'  I  dare  say  I  am  a  bad  manager,'  answered  Lilian.  '  All  I  can 
say  is  that,  if  I  knew  how  much  I  had  to  dress  upon,  I  could  dress 
accordingly.  The  best  manager  in  the  world  couldn't  promise 
that  the  weekly  bills  should  be  kept  down  to  a  certain  amount 
without  knowing  how  many  people  were  to  be  asked  to  dinner  in 
the  course  of  the  week.' 

Leonard  sighed  impatiently.  '  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a 
way,'  he  remarked.  '  It's  easy  enough  to  accuse  me  of  stinginess ; 
but  really  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  be  expected  to  be  my  own 
housekeeper.' 

The  outrageous  injustice  of  this  speech  was  too  much  for 
Lilian's  temper.  '  You  put  words  into  my  mouth  which  I  have 
never  used  or  thought  of  using  ! '  she  exclaimed.  '  Do  you  want 
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to  pick  a  quarrel  with  me  ?  If  so,  you  might  surely  hit  upon 
some  more  plausible  means  of  doing  it.' 

*  No  doubt  I  might,'  answered  Leonard  bitterly ;  '  but,  as  it 
happens,  I  don't  want  to  quarrel ;  I  prefer  a  quiet  life.  I  only 
wish  you  to  understand,  once  for  all,  that  I  can't  afford  to  spend 
what  you  ask  me  to  spend  on  your  dress.' 

Lilian  had  an  angry,  but  entirely  justifiable  retort  on  the  tip 
of  her  tongue.  Before  she  could  utter  it,  however,  a  deferential 
cough  behind  her  caused  her  to  turn  her  head,  and  thus  she 
found  herself  face  to  face  with  Mr.  Vawdrey,  whose  approaching 
footsteps  across  the  lawn  had  been  unheard  either  by  her  or  by 
her  husband.  That  the  young  man  had  been  an  unintentional 
eavesdropper  was  made  only  too  evident  by  his  concerned  counte- 
nance. He  stood,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  looking  so  distressed 
and  so  foolish  that  Lilian  could  not  help  laughing,  while  Leonard 
said : 

'  Oh,  how  are  you  ?  Very  good  of  you  to  look  us  up.  I'm 
afraid  I  must  leave  Mrs.  Jerome  to  entertain  you,  because  I  have 
some  letters  to  write  before  the  post  goes,  but  I  dare  say  you'll  be 
coming  into  the  house  presently.' 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 

AN   INTERRUPTION. 

LILIAN  continued  to  laugh  after  Leonard  had  so  unceremoniously 
turned  his  back  on  their  visitor.  '  You  see  what  lies  before  you,' 
she  remarked.  '  I  suppose  married  people  always  squabble,  and  I 
suppose  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  the  same  subject  that 
starts  the  squabbles.' 

1  Oh,  I'm  not  going  to  marry  for  a  long  time,  if  I  can  help  it,' 
was  Mr.  Vawdrey's  prompt  reply.  *  I'd  very  much  rather  not — 
though  my  mother  and  the  girls  seem  to  be  determined  that  I 
shall.' 

4  Ah,  then  you  won't  be  able  to  help  it.  But  never  mind ;  it 
doesn't  follow  that  you  will  have  my  husband's  bad  luck.' 

'  I  only  wish  there  were  the  faintest  hope  of  my  ever  having 
his  extraordinary  good  luck ! '  the  young  man  declared  with 
fervour. 

'  Thank  you ;  but  I  don't  see  how  you  can  tell  whether  his 
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luck  is  good  or  bad.     At  any  rate,  you  know  from  what  you  over- 
heard just  now  that  he  finds  a  wife  an  expensive  luxury.' 

'  I'm  awfully  sorry  that  I  stole  upon  you  like  that,'  Mr.  Vawdrey 
answered  penitently;  'I'm  always  doing  these  stupid,  clumsy 
things.  As  for  what  I  overheard,  all  I  can  say  is ' 

*  No,  don't ! '  interrupted  Lilian,  holding  up  her  hand  to  check 
him.  1 1  know  exactly  what  you  were  going  to  say,  and  I  assure 
you  it  would  give  me  no  sort  of  satisfaction  to  be  told  that  I  was  in 
the  right  by  a  person  who  couldn't  possibly  judge.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  isn't  much  excuse  for  me,  because  I  was  not  at  all  well 
off  before  my  marriage,  and  I  ought  to  know  how  to  economise. 
All  husbands  are  cross  when  they  are  asked  to  pay  their  wives' 
bills  ;  you  will  be  just  the  same.' 

'  I  don't  think  I  shall,'  he  returned  quietly  ;  and  Lilian  quite 
unierstood  what  he  meant.  Remonstrances  might,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  unprejudiced  gentleman,  be  permissible,  but  not  such  a 
tone  as  Leonard  had  seen  fit  to  adopt.  '  However,  I'm  not  married 
yet  ! '  he  added,  setting  his  teeth  in  a  resolute  fashion  which  caused 
her  laughter  to  break  out  afresh. 

In  truth  she  found  it  very  necessary  to  laugh,  being  a  good 
deal  more  inclined  to  do  the  contrary.  Hers  was  not  a  nature  to 
pardon  injustice  readily,  nor  could  she  regard  her  husband's 
language  as  being  what  in  reality  it  was,  a  mere  petulant  out- 
break, provoked  rather  than  originated  by  her  so-called  extrava- 
gance. She  thought  just  what  she  had  said,  that  he  wanted  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  her,  and  she  was  certain  that  if  anything  of 
his  former  love  for  her  had  remained  he  could  not  have  spoken  as 
he  had  done.  For  the  moment,  therefore,  she  was  chiefly  anxious 
to  escape  from  the  memory  of  these  miserable  dissensions,  and  as 
she  strolled  over  the  smooth  sward  with  her  companion,  she  con- 
trived in  some  measure  to  accomplish  that  object. 

For  Vawdrey  was  really  a  delightful  companion — would  have 
been  delightful  under  any  circumstances,  and  was  especially  so  just 
now,  when  she  thirsted  for  the  society  of  some  fellow-creature 
whose  views  of  life  were  less  stereotyped  than  those  of  the  class 
into  which  she  had  been  thrown  against  her  will.  He  did  not 
care  about  fashionable  folks,  he  told  her  ;  he  had  a  modest  craving 
for  adventure,  and  would  have  liked  to  be  sent  on  active  service  to 
India  or  Africa.  But  since  that  could  not  be,  and  since  the  House 
of  Commons  claimed  him  for  its  own,  all  he  could  hope  for  was  an 
occasional  sporting  trip  to  distant  lands  during  the  winter. 
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'  Not  that  I  shall  be  allowed  to  absent  myself  for  long  at  a  time/ 
he  added  ruefully ;  '  there's  the  property  to  be  looked  after,  you 
see,  and  one's  insatiable  constituents  to  be  addressed.  My  mother 
says  I  must  stick  to  my  duties,  whether  I  like  them  or  not — 
which  is  right  enough,  I  suppose.  I  wonder  what  you  would 
think  of  my  mother.  Most  people  call  her  rather  alarming,  but 
she's  the  kindest-hearted  woman  that  ever  breathed  really.  My 
sisters  are  countrified  sort  of  girls ;  but  then  I  like  that  sort  best, 
don't  you?' 

'  Do  I  look  as  if  I  liked  that  sort  best  ? '  asked  Lilian,  smiling. 

'No,  I'm  not  sure  that  you  do  exactly;  but  it's  easy  to  see 
that  you  don't  like  artificial  things  or  people.  I  think  one  can 
generally  tell  whether  one  will  get  on  with  a  person  or  not,  and 
I  knew  before  I  had  been  talking  to  you  five  minutes  yesterday 
that  we  should  be  friends — that  is,  if  you  would  let  me.' 

Lilian  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  refuse  this  frankly  proffered 
friendship.  There  was  just  enough  of  admiration  in  the  young 
fellow's  eyes  to  be  flattering,  without  being  in  the  least  disquieting, 
and  it  was  a  rest  and  relief  to  talk  to  a  man  whose  aims  were 
honest  and  honourable.  In  return  for  his  confidences,  she  told 
him  a  good  deal  more  about  her  life,  past  and  present,  than  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  mentioning  to  her  usual  associates,  and  she 
could  see  that  he  divined  and  sympathised  with  much  that  she 
did  not  mention.  By  the  time  that  some  of  the  other  people  who 
were  staying  in  the  house  had  sauntered  out  and  joined  them  it 
had  been  agreed  that  Mr.  Vawdrey  should  find  his  way  to  Hans 
Place  as  soon  as  might  be.  Meanwhile  he  promised  that  he  would 
look  out  for  her  on  the  course  the  next  day. 

He  kept  his  promise ;  but  it  was  in  vain  that  he  searched  high 
and  low  for  the  lady  by  whom  he  had  been  so  greatly  fascinated, 
and  who  at  the  moment  when  the  Ascot  Cup  was  being  won  and 
lost  was  far  away  from  him  both  in  body  and  mind.  A  blow 
which  may  fall  at  any  time  is  as  startling  when  it  does  fall  as 
though  it  had  never  been  anticipated,  and  the  telegram  which 
summoned  Lilian  to  her  mother's  death-bed  stunned  and  dazed 
her,  obliterating  the  memory  of  all  recent  incidents.  Leonard  did 
not  accompany  her  to  London.  He  had  offered  to  do  so,  and  had 
said  everything  that  was  kind  and  sympathetic ;  but,  either 
because  he  wished  to  keep  his  wife's  spirits  up  or  because  he  did 
not  wish  to  lose  a  day's  racing,  or  possibly  from  a  combination  of 
both  motives,  he  had  declared  his  conviction  that  this  would  prove 
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to  be  a  false  alarm.  So  she  had  begged  him  to  remain  where  he 
was  and  had  set  off  by  herself,  with  the  unconvincing  speeches 
whereby  he  had  attempted  to  reassure  her  still  ringing  in  her  ears. 

*  Her  ladyship  is  sinking  fast,'  Lady  Sara's  maid  had   tele- 
graphed ;  but  this,  as  Leonard  pointed  out,  had  been  said  more 
than  once  before,  and  servants  always  make  the  worst  of  things. 
Lilian  tried  to  hope  during  the  journey,  which  she  accomplished 
in  an  agony  of  impatience,  owing  to  the  many  delays  occasioned 
by  the  crowded  state  of  the  line ;  but  she  felt  sure  that  the  end 
had  come  at  last  and  that  she  would  never  vex  the  most  indulgent 
of  mothers  by  her  waywardness  again.    Her  mother  had  not  always 
understood  her,  and  of  late  there  had  been  something  of  an  un- 
acknowledged estrangement  between  them ;  but  who  had  been  to 
blame  for  these  things  ?     Lilian,  in  her  sorrow  and  remorse,  took 
the  entire  blame  upon  herself:  it  may  be  that  the  larger  share  of 
it  did  in  truth  belong  to  her. 

When  at  length  she  reached  the  small  and  somewhat  airless 
lodging  which  had  been  taken  for  Lady  Sara,  her  worst  fears 
received  instant  confirmation.  The  doctor  who  had  been  called 
in  was  leaving  the  house  as  she  drew  up,  and  he  turned  back  to 
tell  Mrs.  Jerome  that  there  was  absolutely  nothing  more  to  be 
done.  He  mentioned  the  nature  of  the  attack,  adding  that  it 
might  have  been,  and  he  believed  had  been,  surmounted,  but  that 
the  patient  had  not  strength  enough  left  to  rally. 

'  We  must  be  thankful  that  there  is  little  or  no  pain  and  that 
the  end,  which  cannot  be  many  hours  distant,  will  be  a  peaceful 
one.'  he  said,  with  a  furtive  glance  at  his  watch. 

'  Oh,  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  done  all  in  your  power,* 
answered  Lilian  hurriedly,  *  but  she  has  been  as  bad — quite  as  bad 
as  Ihis  before — once  at  Wilverton,  and  there  was  a  doctor  there, 
Mr.  Austin,  who  saved  her.  May  I  not  telegraph  for  Mr.  Austin  ?  r 

•  My  dear  lady,'  replied  the  physician  in  charge  of  the  case, 
'  if  it  will  give  you  the  slightest  comfort  to  telegraph  for  anyone, 
by  all  means  do  so  ;  only  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Austin 
will  be  brought  to  London  upon  a  fruitless  errand.     Pray,  act  as 
you  please  in  the  matter,  however.     I  myself  am  obliged  to  leave 
you  now  ;  but  I  will  return  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two.' 

Lilian  despatched  her  telegram :  it  was  a  forlorn  hope,  but 
she  could  not  bring  herself  to  resign  it.  Then  she  went  into  the 
sick-room,  and  then  she  knew  for  certain  that  she  was  in  the 
presence  of  approaching  death. 
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Lady  Sara  was  still  alive,  and  she  recognised  Lilian  with  the 
faintest  of  faint  smiles ;  but  all  power  of  speech  seemed  to  have 
left  her,  and  her  breath  was  drawn  in  long,  irregular  gasps.  She 
had  been  like  that  since  early  morning,  the  nurse  said,  adding 
aloud,  with  the  unconscious  callousness  which  those  to  whom 
death  scenes  are  familiar  often  display,  '  The  wonder  is  that  she 
has  lasted  so  long.' 

Lilian,  after  begging  the  attendants  to  leave  her,  knelt  down 
by  the  bedside  and  took  her  mother's  cold  hand  in  both  her  own. 
There  were  many  things  which  she  wished  to  say,  and  she  tried 
to  say  them ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  tell  how  much  or  how  little 
the  dying  woman  understood  of  those  self-accusations  and  entreaties 
for  forgiveness.  She  was,  at  any  rate,  unable  to  respond,  save  by 
an  occasional  feeble  pressure  of  the  fingers.  Twice  she  struggled 
to  speak ;  but  the  result  was  only  a  hoarse,  unintelligible  whisper, 
and  after  a  time  Lilian,  fearing  to  distress  her,  fell  back  into 
silence. 

Thus  hour  after  hour  passed  slowly  away.  The  incessant  roar 
of  the  traffic  outside,  the  hot,  vitiated  air  which  rose  in  puffs 
through  the  open  window,  blowing  the  blind  inwards,  the  drone 
of  an  Italian  organ  round  the  corner,  and,  as  the  afternoon  wore 
on,  the  shrill  cries  of  the  newspaper-boys,  announcing  the  latest 
telegrams  with  the  list  of  winners — all  these  things  served  as  a 
continuous,  relentless  background  for  Lilian's  miserable  musings. 
To  the  world  at  large  it  is  absolutely  of  no  consequence  whatever 
whether  we  are  well  or  ill,  living  or  dead.  No  reflection  can  be 
more  trite ;  yet  there  are  few  which,  at  certain  times,  strike  us 
as  more  sad  or  more  strange.  Do  what  we  will,  we  cannot  realise 
our  own  insignificance  until  it  is  brought  home  to  us  in  some 
commonplace,  convincing  fashion,  and  somehow  or  other  it  hurt 
Lilian  more  to  hear  two  butcher  boys  exchanging  jocular  repartees 
on  the  doorstep  than  to  remember,  as  she  did  every  now  and  then, 
that  Leonard  was  amusing  himself  on  Ascot  Heath. 

It  was  not  much  or  often  that  she  thought  of  Leonard  :  what 
was  vividly  present  to  her  mind  was  an  epitome — so  far  as  she  was 
able  to  form  one — of  the  life  which  was  now  drawing  to  its  close. 
Constant  physical  suffering,  struggles  to  keep  up  a  decent  appear- 
ance upon  insufficient  means,  secret  anxieties  which  had  been  hinted 
at  every  now  and  then — there  seemed  to  have  been  very  little  else 
in  poor  Lady  Sara's  existence,  as  her  daughter  had  known  it.  But 
there  had  been  no  grumbling  or  repining,  no  selfishness,  no  lack 
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of  such  sympathy  as  she  had  had  it  in  her  power  to  give.  Doubtless 
there  are  not  a  few  highly  venerated  personages  whose  record  is 
less  creditable  and  whose  reward  has  been  more  apparent.  Lady 
Sara  Murray  had  been  what  is  called  worldly,  circumstances  having 
rendered  her  so,  just  as  circumstances  have  rendered  certain  other 
people  what  is  called  religious.  She  had,  however,  tried  to  do  her 
duty,  according  to  her  conception  of  it,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that 
certain  other  people  can  say  as  much  for  themselves.  Lilian,  for 
one,  did  not  feel  entitled  to  make  any  such  boast.  She  had  indeed, 
loved  her  mother ;  but  she  had  not  been  guided  by  her  ;  she  had 
always  taken  her  own  way,  and  of  late — so  it  seemed  to  her — she 
had  viewed  with  cold  indifference  the  loneliness  to  which  that  un- 
complaining mother  had  been  condemned. 

From  time  to  time  the  nurse  looked  in  and,  after  a  quick, 
professional  glance,  retired  ;  between  five  and  six  o'clock  the  doctor 
reappeared,  said  a  few  words,  suggested  to  Mrs.  Jerome  that  she 
should  take  a  little  refreshment,  and  then  went  away,  promising 
to  call  again  later. 

'  There  is  scarcely  any  pulse,'  the  nurse  remarked,  after  his 
departure  ;  *  I  don't  think  it  can  be  long  now.  But  really  you  had 
better  let  me  bring  you  a  cup  of  tea,  ma'am.' 

Lilian  shook  her  head.  *  I  don't  want  anything,  thank  you,' 
she  answered.  *  I  will  call  you  when — when  you  are  needed.' 

It  was  about  an  hour  after  this  that  Lady  Sara  stirred  uneasily. 
Sho  seemed  to  be  trying  to  raise  her  head,  her  eyes  were  opened 
wide,  there  was  an  eager,  appealing  look  upon  her  pinched  features,, 
and  Lilian,  gathering  that  she  wished  to  say  something,  stooped 
over  her.  In  long  gasps,  with  a  break  between  each,  the  words 
came — *  Very  good  to  me — kiss  me,  dear — Grod  bless  you.'  Then 
there  was  something  incoherent  about '  temptation,'  and  then,  with 
a  supreme  effort  and  in  clearer  accents,  '  But  never  leave  him, 
dear — never  leave  your  husband,  whatever  happens  !  Promise  ! ' 

The  promise  was  given,  and  the  anxious  mother's  eyes  closed 
for  the  last  time  upon  a  world  in  which  she  had  not  played  a  pro- 
minent part  and  from  which  she  would  be  missed  for  a  while  by 
one  human  being  only.  Perhaps  she  had  seen  and  known  more- 
than  she  had  cared  to  talk  about ;  perhaps  her  old  dread  of  the 
family  tendencies  had  never  been  quite  allayed :  in  either  case, 
she  had  up  to  the  last  done  what  in  her  lay  to  preserve  her  daughter 
from  misfortune. 

When  Matthew  Austin  arrived,  late  that  night,  he  was  received 
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by  Leonard,  who  had  come  up  from  Ascot  and  who  seemed  sur- 
prised to  see  him. 

*  Unfortunately,  I  was  not  at  home  when  Mrs.  Jerome's  tele- 
gram came,'  Matthew  explained,  '  but  I  started  as  soon  as  I  could. 
Am  I  in  time  to  be  of  any  use  ?  ' 

Leonard  shook  his  head.  '  Oh,  it's  all  over,'  he  answered ;  '  the 
whole  thing  has  been  very  sudden,  and  I  suppose  Lil  must  have 
forgotten  that  she  had  telegraphed  for  you,  for  she  said  nothing 
to  me  about  it.  I'm  very  glad  you  have  come,  though.  Perhaps 
you  may  be  able  to  do  something  with  her — /  can't.  She  won't 
leave  her  mother's  room  and  she'll  hardly  answer  when  she  is 
spoken  to.  Of  course  it's  awfully  sad,  and  I'm  very  sorry  for  her 
and  all  that ;  still  she  ought  to  go  home  and  get  a  little  rest  now, 
don't  you  think  so  ? ' 

Leonard  was  evidently  smarting  under  a  sense  of  ill-usage ; 
&nd  indeed  he  had  lost  more  money  that  day,  so  that  he  was  hardly 
in  a  fit  frame  of  mind  to  cope  with  feminine  unreasonableness. 
He  added,  with  a  self-pitying  sigh,  '  I've  had  no  dinner  yet,'  and 
he  was  quite  willing  to  commit  the  management  of  a  delicate  task 
to  his  more  experienced  friend,  who  said : 

'  Gro  away  and  get  your  dinner,  then ;  I'll  look  after  Mrs. 
Jerome.  I  think  you  will  have  to  let  her  stay  here  to-night,  if 
she  wants  to  do  so,  but  we  will  get  her  home  in  the  morning.  I 
will  give  her  a  sleeping  draught,  if  necessary.' 

'  Has  he  gone  ? '  was  the  first  question  that  Lilian  put  to 
Matthew,  whom  she  did  not  recognise  until  she  had  stared  frown- 
ingly  at  him  for  a  minute ;  and  on  receiving  an  affirmative  reply, 
she  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief.  '  He  has  been  saying  such  horrible 
things  to  me ! '  she  murmured.  And  then,  after  passing  her  hand 
across  her  forehead,  '  He  means  to  be  kind,  but  he  doesn't  seem 
to  understand  that  I  can't  leave  her  ! — you  understand.' 

Matthew  understood  well  enough ;  but  it  was  only  by  the 
exercise  of  a  good  deal  of  patience  and  finally  by  the  assertion  of 
medical  authority  that  he  could  induce  her  to  quit  the  room  where 
her  mother's  body  lay.  Then  she  had  to  be  forced  to  eat  and 
drink,  which  was  no  easy  matter,  nor  was  it  until  he  had  spoken 
so  sharply  to  her  as  to  bring  the  tears  into  her  eyes  that  she  would 
•obey  the  orders  which  he  felt  constrained  to  give.  Having  once 
yielded,  however,  she  became  suddenly  and  pathetically  docile,  and 
from  that  moment  he  had  no  further  trouble  with  her. 

He  was  obliged  to  go  back  to  Wilverton  the  next  morning ; 
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but  he  contrived  to  return  before  nightfall,  and  he  stayed  with  the 
Jeromes  until  after  the  funeral,  looking  after  all  details  for  them 
and  making  himself  useful  in  such  a  quiet,  matter-of-course  way 
that  it  seemed  scarcely  necessary  to  thank  him. 

'  No  wonder  they  call  you  the  medicine-man  ! '  Leonard  said, 
wit  h  a  half-compunctious  laugh,  when  all  had  been  done  that  could 
be  done  ;  '  you  certainly  have  a  most  amazing  faculty  for  taking 
burdens  off  other  people's  shoulders  and  making  rough  places 
smooth  and  looking  as  if  you  liked  it  all  the  time.  I  suppose  the 
fact  is  that  you  do  like  it.  It's  a  dangerous  reputation  to  have 
acquired,  though.  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  if  ever  I  find 
myself  in  a  hole,  I  shall  come  straight  to  you.' 

*  I  sincerely  hope  you  will,'  Matthew  answered.     *  But  at  the 
same  time  I  hope  you  will  try  to  keep  out  of  holes.' 

He  knew  that  his  friend  was  not  too  well  off,  and,  careless 
though  he  himself  was  about  money  matters,  he  could  not  help 
seeing  that  the  household  in  Hans  Place  was  not  being  managed 
upon  economical  principles.  Lilian,  too,  had  let  fall  some  casual 
remarks  which  had  led  him  to  fear  that  there  might  be  trouble  in 
store  for  her  and  her  husband.  For  the  rest,  he  did  not  suspect 
the  existence  of  any  breach  between  them,  while  the  resentment 
which  he  had  not  unnaturally  harboured  against  his  former  love 
had  become  greatly  softened  both  by  compassion  for  her  in  her 
sorrow  and  by  her  behaviour  to  him,  which  had  reverted  very  nearly 
to  what  it  had  'been  in  her  childish  days. 

;  Mamma  would  be  pleased  if  she  knew  how  kind  you  have 
been  to  me,'  was  her  parting  speech.  '  I  don't  think  I  could  ever 
have  got  through  these  dreadful  days  without  you ;  and  now  that 
you  are  going,  I  feel  as  if — as  if  there  was  nobody ! ' 

•  Is  Leonard  nobody  ? '  asked  Matthew,  with  a  smile. 

%  Leonard  hardly  knew  my  mother  and  never  cared  for  her ; 
there  was  no  reason  why  he  should.  She  was  nothing  to  him, 
except  an  old  lady,  who  was  in  bad  health  and  who  could  not  be 
expected  to  live  long.  Perhaps  she  would  have  been  nothing 
more  than  a  rather  interesting  patient  to  you,  if  you  were  like 
other  people ;  but  then  you  are  like  nobody  else.  I  often  wish 
that  you  were  different  in  some  ways.' 

1  In  what  ways  ? '  inquired  Matthew,  who  had  no  idea  of  her 
meaning. 

'  I  shall  only  seem  impertinent  if  I  tell  you ;  but — isn't  it 
rather  a  pity  never  to  think  of  yourself?  You  lose  all  sorts  of 
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things  that  you  might  have  and  you  don't  seem  to  mind.  Yet 
you  'must  mind ;  and  not  one  person  in  a  hundred  realises  that 
pure  unselfishness  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.'  She  paused  for  a 
moment  before  adding  abruptly  :  '  Why  should  you  let  Sir  William 
Baxendale  push  you  aside  ?  It  doesn't  follow  that  you  do  other 
people  a  service  every  time  that  you  efface  yourself.' 

She  turned  away,  without  allowing  him  time  to  make  any  re- 
joinder, and  as  he  got  into  his  hansom  it  occurred  to  him  that  her 
words  admitted  of  more  than  one  interpretation.  The  allusion  to 
Miss  Frere  was  an  old  story  ;  he  was  scarcely  disconcerted  by  it ; 
but  could  she  mean  that  he  had  rendered  her  no  service  when  he 
had  retired  in  Leonard  Jerome's  favour  ?  If  she  did,  there  might 
be  worse  troubles  awaiting  her  than  those  pecuniary  ones  which 
he  foresaw. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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Who  much  of  marriage  thought,  and  much  amiss. 

1  WELL,  this  will  be  our  last  season  in  town,  so  my  advice  to  you 
is  to  make  the  most  of  it  in  every  way.' 

These  momentous  words  were  spoken  by  Mrs.  Nixon  at  break- 
fast one  morning  towards  the  end  of  April,  nearly  five  years  after 
the  events  with  which  the  close  of  the  last  book  was  occupied.  It 
Was  to  her  three  daughters  she  was  speaking,  and  they  accepted 
their  mother's  words  in  the  only  sense  which  was  possible — namely, 
that  as  the  next  was  to  be  their  last  season  in  London,  they  must 
make  the  most  of  it  in  that  one  all-important  -way  which  would 
tend  to  relieve  the  intolerable  burden  of  their  mother's  pecuniary 
embarrassments. 

Mrs.  Nixon  lived  with  her  three  daughters  at  the  Oaks,  a 
rambling  unmanageable  old  house  -standing  in  a  vacant  park,  whose 
trees  covered  it  from  the  outer  world,  rendering  it  very  private,  or 
Very  dreary,  according  to  one's  point  of  view.  A  broad  avenue 
wound  from  the  lodge  gates  to  the  front  of  the  house,  a  side  road 
branching  off  to  the  spacious  stables.  The  gates  stood  always  open, 
for  having  judiciously  buried  their  bottom  bars  in  the  gravel  for  the 
support  which  their  hinges  had  ceased  to  afford  them,  they  were  now 
established  beyond  the  possibility  of  movement.  Visitors  to  the 
Oaks  had  once  driven  under  a  coat  of  arms  decorating  the  massive 
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stone  portals  with  all  the  glory  of  blue  and  gold.  But  Inexorable 
Time  had  laid  his  hand  upon  this  fair  token  of  good  family ;  and 
the  paint  having  been  washed  away  by  the  rain  of  years,  the  iron 
bars  were  now  covered  with  a  thick  red  rust.  The  long  avenue 
bore  the  same  marks  of  neglect.  Little  blades  of  green  were 
peeping  tentatively  above  the  well-worn  gravel,  while,  on  either 
side,  the  tall  rank  grass,  amongst  which  showed  the  roots  of  the 
elm  trees,  declared  a  long  immunity  from  the  scythe.  Stables 
and  coach  houses  were  alike  empty  and  desolate,  only  one  mare 
and  a  brougham  being  left  to  support  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  family. 

The  house  itself  confirmed  the  impression  of  its  surroundings. 
A  somewhat  unpromising  front  door  opened  into  a  large  paved 
hall,  which,  however,  was  not  unimposing  in  its  way,  its  walls 
being  hung  with  savage  implements,  with  lances,  swords,  battle- 
axes,  and  other  weapons  of  the  past,  enshrouded  in  cobwebs  of 
almost  equal  antiquity.  The  chief  features  of  the  dining-room, 
where  the  party  was  gathered  at  breakfast,  were  the  number  and 
gloominess  of  the  portraits  on  the  walls,  the  solidity  and  sparcity 
of  the  furniture,  and  the  shabbiness  of  its  covering.  A  heavily 
mullioned  and  transomed  window,  ornamented  at  the  top  with 
three  coats  of  arms  in  dark  stained  glass,  occupied  the  end  of  the 
room  opposite  to  which  was  the  door,  while  through  two  other 
windows,  decorated  in  the  same  way,  the  sun,  when  it  came,  would 
reveal  the  dust  on  the  red  sash  of  the  general  over  the  fireplace. 
The  curtains  and  the  carpet  were  alike  faded  and  worn,  seeming 
to  have  known  a  better  day;  while  in  the  massive  beam  that 
crossed  the  ceiling  was  a  large  black  hook  which,  according  to  the 
second  Miss  Nixon,  a  prolonged  stay  at  the  Oaks  invested  with  a 
peculiar  fascination. 

If  we  turn  from  topography  to  biography,  we  shall  find  that 
at  the  age  of  eighteen  Mrs.  Nixon  had  married  a  certain  captain 
of  the  — th  Hussars,  by  whom  she  had  been  the  mother  of  three 
daughters  and  a  son,  of  whom  the  three  daughters,  aged  respec- 
tively twenty-three,  twenty-two,  and  twenty,  were  sitting  at 
breakfast  with  their  mother  on  this  particular  morning  ;  and  the 
son,  after  walking  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father  for  seventeen 
years,  had  followed  him,  at  an  interval  of  only  a  few  months,  to 
another  world,  the  same  white  tablet  in  the  village  church  com- 
memorating the  posthumous  virtues  of  both.  Captain  Nixon  had 
been  famous  as  the  best  player  at  pool  and  whist  in  his  regiment : 
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Philip  Nixon,  his  son,  had  been  known  as  the  best  bat  and  the 
biggest  bully  in  his  school.  The  death  of  the  former  was  com- 
monly attributed  by  the  creditors  of  the  family  to  delirium 
tremens.  His  son  had  died  from  a  chill  caught,  as  was  not 
generally  known,  from  sitting  in  his  wet  clothes  in  a  public-house 
when  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  running  in  a  paper-chase.  His 
sisters  were  only  beginning  to  recover  from  their  loss  as  the 
prospect  of  another  London  season  brightened  before  them,  for 
his  untimely  death  at  the  beginning  of  the  previous  year,  follow- 
ing so  quickly  upon  that  of  their  father,  had  compelled  them  to 
remain  in  the  country  during  the  precious  months  from  May  to 
July. 

Mrs.  Nixon's  marriage  had  been  the  one  indiscretion  of  her 
life ;  she  never  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  folly  of  her  youthful 
passion.  It  was  not  that  Captain  Nixon  had  been  a  poor  man  ; 
he  was  only  one  whose  expenses  had  had  an  unfortunate  trick  of 
seldom  being  in  exact  ratio  to  his  income.  However  much  cir- 
cumstances had  increased  his  means,  he  had  found  that  it  made 
no  appreciable  difference  in  his  debts.  And  when,  after  many 
years  of  impatient  waiting  for  the  death  of  an  uncle,  who  had 
shown  a  want  of  consideration  for  his  nephew  in  preferring  to 
live,  he  had  come  into  the  Oaks,  he  had  found  himself  a  con- 
siderably poorer  man  than  before,  inasmuch  as  the  greater  part  of 
that  fine  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  gentlemen  in  the  city, 
and  so  the  goose  was  killed  whose  golden  eggs  had  lined  the 
luxurious  little  nest  in  Mayfair.  If  Mrs.  Nixon  had  married  more 
judiciously  she  would  probably  not  have  moved  in  better  society, 
nor  have  lived  in  greater  luxury ;  but  she  would  not  have  been 
subject  to  the  humiliation  of  cajoling  tradesmen  she  had  no 
intention  of  paying,  nor  to  the  degradation  of  making  bargains 
for  what  she  could  not  afford  to  buy.  Her  husband's  little  weak- 
nesses had  not  caused  her  much  inconvenience,  for  they  had  early 
adopted  the  golden  rule  of  mutual  non-interference,  and  whenever 
for  any  reason  she  had  not  cared  to  see  him,  she  had  resorted  to 
the  bimple  plan  of  avoiding  him — a  plan  full  of  advantages  for 
both  of  them. 

Nature  had  been  considerate  to  the  three  sisters,  and  had 
made  the  eldest  the  fairest,  if  it  be  not  a  contradiction  to  speak 
of  the  '  fairest '  where  dark  hair  and  pregnant  dark  eyes  were  the 
predominant  characteristics.  Adie,  the  second,  was  exceptionally 
pretty — pretty  with  a  piquant,  animated  prettiness — a  prettiness 
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that  had  been  conscious  of  itself  almost  from  infancy,  and  had 
been  cultivated  with  much  ingenuity  almost  from  that  tender 
time.  Intelligent  and  of  a  lively  temperament,  she  permitted 
herself  small  perversities  of  speech  and  action  which  passed  with 
her  friends  as  evidence  of  an  unreflecting  spontaneity  of  nature ; 
but  the  smiles  on  the  young  lady's  lips  were  seldom  repeated  in 
her  eyes,  which  kept  at  most  times  a  meditative  shade  of  observa- 
tion, from  which  one  might  have  inferred  that  Miss  Adie  Nixon 
was  not  a  person  to  give  herself  away.  Nora,  the  eldest  of  the 
three,  was  a  beauty.  She  differed  from  her  sister  as  the  beautiful 
woman  differs  from  the  pretty  girl.  Tall,  somewhat  large  of 
limb,  her  figure  perfect  in  its  grace  and  in  its  maturity  of  develop- 
ment, she  had  an  element  of  superb  stateliness  in  her  beauty 
which  made  it  not  a  little  impressive  ;  it  was  a  beauty  that  im- 
posed itself,  that  was  never  lost  in  a  crowd,  that  invariably  made 
itself  felt.  Her  features  were  strong  and  finely-formed  ;  her 
complexion  was  clear  and  colourless.  An  unfailing  self-possession 
was  expressed  in  her  features,  and  with  it  a  supreme  indifference. 
But  when  she  spoke,  her  face  changed ;  it  gained  something  of  her 
sister's  animation,  and  there  was  the  play  of  humour  on  her  lips. 
And  yet,  for  all  her  grace,  her  stateliness,  the  refined  voluptuous- 
ness of  her  beauty,  her  presence  finally  gave  one  an  impression  of 
something  missing ;  when  a  little  of  the  glamour  had  worn  off, 
one  detected  a  delicate  want  of  distinction  ;  one  saw  that  at 
bottom  her  beauty  had  scarcely  saved  her  from  the  crowd.  May, 
the  youngest  of  the  three,  was  entitled,  perhaps,  to  no  warmer 
word  than  pretty ;  but  there  was  a  sincerity  in  her  eyes  which  was 
wanting  to  Adie,  and  a  tenderness  which  was  wanting  to  Nora. 

*  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  how  we  are  to  find  enough  money  to 
carry  us  through  this  season,'  Mrs.  Nixon  was  saying.     '  Here  has 
Weaver  sent  in  his  bill  again,  which  makes  the  second  time  since 
Christmas.     I  suppose  next  time  he  will  do  us  the  honour  of 
sending  it  with  a  lawyer's  letter.' 

'  Couldn't  we  raise  some  money  ?  '  asked  May,  innocently. 

*  Raise  money  ?     My  dear,  we  are  mortgaged  up  to  the  hilt 
already,  as  the  lawyers  say.     There  is  not  another  farthing  to  be 
raised.' 

'Why  not  cut  down  the  trees?  That  is  the  sort  of  thing 
people  do  as  a  last  resource,  isn't  it  ? '  suggested  Adie,  who  knew 
more  ways  of  spending  money  than  of  obtaining  it. 

'  My  dear,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  if  we  cut  down  the  trees 
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we  should  never  be  able  to  sell  the  place  ;  and  that,  of  course,  is 
what  we  shall  come  to.  Can't  you  understand  that  no  one  would 
buy  a  place  that  looked  like  an  American  prairie  ?  And  that's 
what  the  park  would  be  without  the  trees.' 

*  I  can't  understand  any  one's  buying  it  at  all.     I  am  sure  I 
would  never  set  foot  in  the  place  again  if  I  could  help  it,'  Adie 
replied  with  truth. 

*  I  dare  say  not ;  nor  would  I.     Goodness  knows  !  I  have  had 
enough  of  the  Oaks.     But  there  are  plenty  of  business  men  in 
Smeltington  who  would  be  only  too  glad  to  buy  it,  and  think  it  a 
cheap  way  of  raising  themselves  to  the  county.' 

'And  pass  these  pleasant-looking  people  off  as  their  own 
ancestors,'  suggested  Nora,  pointing  to  the  portraits  on  the  walls. 

<  Naturally  ;  that  would  be  an  important  part  of  the  bargain.' 

•Can't  you  fancy  old  Bothamley  looking  about  him  com- 
placently with  his,  "  The  contradiction  is  only  apparent,  I  assure 
you/'  while  you  are  laughing  at  him  for  his  nonsense  about  the 
People?' 

Mrs.  Nixon  laughed.  Adie  had  some  reputation  as  a  mimic, 
and  Mr.  Benjamin  Bothamley,  the  Eadical  Member  for  Smelting- 
ton,  generally  known  as  the  '  People's  Ben,'  was  one  of  her  most 
successful  impersonations.  The  Oaks  stood  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  outskirts  of  Smeltington. 

'  I  wish  we  had  some  of  his  money,'  said  Mrs.  Nixon.  '  I  am 
sure  he  would  be  very  welcome  to  the  place.  But  I  don't  think 
he  would  buy  it ;  he  has  too  good  a  house  of  his  own ;  and  as  for 
the  county  people,  he  knows  them  as  it  is.  "Well,  it  will  soon 
have  to  be  sold,  and  then ' 

*  We  shall  retire  to  lodgings  at  the  sea,'  said  Nora.     *  No,  our 
prospects  are  depressing.     One  could  scarcely  face  them  if  one 
were  not  used  to  them.     Fortunately,  we  are  used  to  them — quite 
used  to  them.     I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  facing  destitution  from  my 
cradle.     I  have  a  vague  recollection  of  having  heard  that  the  dolls 
we  played  with  were  not  paid  for.' 

Mrs.  Nixon's  face  darkened.  There  was  an  edge  to  Nora's 
words,  and  they  cut.  Nora  was  the  daughter  with  whom  Mrs. 
Nixon  got  on  least  well,  with  whom  she  felt  least  at  home. 
Between  Adie  and  herself  there  was  a  certain  understanding,  a 
tacit  compact  of  mutual  forbearance.  Adie  might  take  her  own 
way  (Adie  usually  did),  but  at  least  outwardly  and  in  conversation 
she  was  her  mother's  friend  ;  if  she  opposed  her  it  was  with  tact 
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and  consideration.  Nora  kept  herself  aloof.  A  latent  sense  of 
irritation  with  her  mother  seemed  to  need  constant  expression  ; 
she  appeared  to  find  a  humorous  amusement  in  provoking  her. 
And  being  the  more  persistent,  as  well  as  the  quicker-witted 
woman  of  the  two,  she  had  established  a  certain  ascendency. 

'  Couldn't  we  sell  some  of  the  curiosities  in  the  hall  ? '  Adie 
asked,  coming  to  her  mother's  relief.  '  People  always  seem  to  be 
a  good  deal  impressed  by  the  armour  and  things.' 

*  What  would  be  the  good  of  selling  them  ?     They  would  not 
fetch  enough  to  pay  for  your  first  dress  in  town.     And  what  are 
we  to  put  in  their  place  ?     We  should  only  have  to  buy  some- 
thing else  which  would  look  ridiculous  amongst  the  rest  of  the 
things.     The  house  is  furnished  badly  enough  as  it  is  without  our 
disposing  of  the  few  good  things  that  are  left.     As  it  now  stands 
the  hall  is  imposing,  and  frightens  people  out  of  criticising  the 
rest  of  the  place.' 

*  Then  let  us  keep  them  by  all  means,'  said  Nora.     *  Do  they 
say  in  the  letter  when  the  house  will  be  ready  for  us  ?  '  she  added. 

1 1  should  think,  if  all's  well,  we  might  go  this  day  week  ;  they 
have  very  little  more  to  do  now.  I  have  heard  from  Lady  Tomlin- 
son  this  morning ;  they  all  go  up  to  town  next  week.  There's  an 
instance  of  a  person  who  has  done  well  for  herself,  if  you  like ! 
She  was  a  clergyman's  daughter  in  some  out-of-the-way  country 
parish — one  of  a  large  family.  She  was  engaged  for  six  months 
to  one  of  her  father's  pupils,  but  the  engagement  was  broken  off 
and  she  married  his  lordship.  Now  she  has  her  carriage  and  pair 
and  a  house  in  Pont  Street,  while  her  sisters  are  teaching  in  the 
Sunday-school  and  making  their  own  dresses.' 

'  Lord  Tomlinson  is  an  old  man,  isn't  he  ? '  asked  Adie,  whom 
the  case  interested. 

*  No,  my  dear,  I  shouldn't  think  he  is  more  than  forty-five.' 
1  Wasn't  there  some  talk  a  little  time  ago  about  their  having 
a  separation  ?  '  Nora  asked. 

'  Oh,  that  was  all  nonsense ;  people  are  always  saying  those 
things.  Why  should  Lady  Tomlinson  want  a  separation  ?  She 
can  see  as  little  of  her  husband  as  she  likes ;.  they  are  not  so  very 
often  in  the  same  house,  and  when  they  are  there  are  always 
plenty  of  people  staying  with  them,  so  that  she  is  never  alone 
with  him.  What  would  she  gain  by  a  separation  ?  It  is  people 
who  live  in  the  same  room  that  need  separations,  not  people  like 
Lady  Tomlinson.' 
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Mrs.  Nixon's  philosophy  was  received  in  silence.  Nora  disliked 
Lord  Tomlinson  for  his  vulgarity,  and  was  thinking  that  the 
coarseness  of  the  man  would  gravely  diminish  the  charms  of  his 
money.  Adie  was  speculating  as  to  how  far  she  possessed  the 
strength  of  will  necessary  to  get  her  own  way  with  any  husband 
who  might  offer  her  sufficient  inducements,  social  and  pecuniary, 
to  €-nter  the  lists  with  him.  May  had  seen  Lord  Tomlinson  once, 
and  the  thought  of  him  made  her  shudder. 

*  Well,  I  must  be  going,'  said  Mrs.  Nixon,  rising  as  she  spoke. 
'  It  is  a  quarter  to  eleven,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  to  see  to. 
Don't  hurry,  Nora ;  but  when  you  have  done,  will  you  ring  the 
bell,  so  that  we  may  have  the  things  cleared  away  before  lunch- 
time  ? ' 

So  saying  Mrs.  Nixon  left  the  room,  and  May  followed  her 
mother. 

;  Mamma  is  not  at  her  best  in  the  morning,'  said  Nora,  helping 
herself  to  a  piece  of  toast  and  pouring  out  some  doubtful  tea. 
The  family  came  down  to  breakfast  at  regular  intervals.  At  9.30, 
Mrs.  Nixon ;  a  few  minutes  later,  May;  about  ten,  Adie ;  about 
ten  minutes  later,  Nora — this  morning  she  had  been  a  little  later 
than  usual. 

k  Oh,  it  is  the  same  every  year ;  there  is  always  this  fuss  about 
expenses  and  bills  and  the  rest  of  it ;  only  when  papa  was  alive  he 
and  mamma  used  to  settle  it  between  them,  and  now  we  have  the 
benefit  of  it  all.  It  makes  no  difference ;  we  always  get  the 
money  from  somewhere,'  said  Adie,  tired  of  her  mother's  pecuniary 
embarrassments. 

'  I  always  dread  the  last  fortnight  before  we  go  up  to  town/ 
said  Nora.  '  Mamma  loses  her  head,  and  one  can  do  nothing  with 
her.  Business  is  an  insufferable  subject  to  talk  about.  It  should 
be  made  a  serious  offence  to  talk  business.' 

'  We  must  have  the  money,  so  what  is  the  good  of  making 
this  fuss  about  it  ?  '  reasoned  Adie. 

'  It's  intolerable.  As  if  it  were  not  bad  enough  to  be  buried 
alive  in  a  place  like  this,  where  the  only  society  one  gets  consists 
of  Kadical  ironmongers  and  a  few  families  one  sees  about  twice  a 
year ! ' 

'  I  wonder  what  mamma  would  have  done  if  poor  Philip  had 
lived/  suggested  Adie  sympathetically.  '  I  don't  believe  all  his 
bills  are  paid  yet.' 

By-and-by  May  came  back  to  them. 
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*  Mamma  wants  to  know/  she  asked,  '  whether  you  are  going 
with  her  to  Mr.  Bothamley's  this  afternoon/ 

'  Why  is  she  going  ?  He  won't  be  in  in  the  afternoon,  will 
he  ? '  Nora  asked  in  reply. 

'  Yes ;  mamma  is  going  to  see  him  upon  business.  He  told 
her  he  would  be  in.' 

'  Arthur  Bendham  is  at  home  now,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Keyworth 
is  staying  with  him,'  said  Adie.  '  I  can't  go  myself.' 

'  Yes,  we  may  as  well  go,'  said  Nora.     *  Anything  for  a  change.' 

So  May  took  the  answer  back  to  her  mother. 

1  Are  the  things  cleared  away  yet  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Nixon. 

May  shook  her  head. 

'  There  is  plenty  of  time ;  it  is  only  eleven,  and  we  don't  lunch 
till  half-past  one.'  And  Mrs.  Nixon  returned  to  her  davenport 
with  a  feeling  of  profound  dissatisfaction  that  a  woman  as  young 
and  as  full  of  capabilities  for  social  achievement  as  she  was,  should 
be  burdened  with  three  grown-up  daughters  and  a  heavily  encum- 
bered estate.  She  was  by  no  means  a  methodical  person.  She 
took  little  interest  in  domestic  regularity,  and  was  willing  to  give 
her  daughters  plenty  of  latitude  in  the  matter  of  breakfast.  But 
their  indifference  to  her  troubles  annoyed  her.  At  heart  she  felt 
almost  as  young  as  they,  and  it  tried  her  to  reflect  that  while  they 
were  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  triumphs  and  pleasures  of  the  social 
fray,  her  own  energies  were  being  wasted  upon  the  details  of  the 
necessary  but  uninteresting  commissariat. 

'  How  do  you  know  Mr.  Keyworth  is  staying  with  Arthur 
Bendham  ? '  asked  Nora,  when  May  had  closed  the  door. 

*  I  don't  know  for   certain.     I  saw  Arthur  Bendham  in  the 
distance  yesterday  afternoon  walking  with  somebody  rather  like 
Mr.  Keyworth/ 

'  I  wonder  whether  it  was  he.' 

Adie  was  silent  a  moment.  Her  relations  with  Nora  were  as 
friendly  as  her  relations  with  her  mother,  and  she  showed  her 
sister  the  same  consideration. 

' 1  rather  wonder  Mr.  Keyworth  doesn't  do  something,'  she 
said.  '  They  say  he  did  brilliantly  at  Oxford,  and  really,  of  course, 
he  might  do  anything  he  chose.  I  don't  care  much  for  clever 
people  as  a  rule,  but  certainly  he  never  bores  one.' 

'  A  rare  virtue,'  said  Nora. 

Adie  smiled.     '  I  suppose  he  is  very  well  off,'  she  reflected. 

'  He  will  be,  I  imagine,  when  his  father  dies,' 
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Though  the  smile  was  still  on  Adie's  lips,  the  shade  of  thought- 
ful observation  in  her  eyes,  as  she  looked  at  her  sister,  was  rather 
deeper  than  usual.  But  Nora  did  not  accept  the  invitation  the 
look  implied  ;  it  was  not  in  her  nature  to  be  communicative. 

1  You  meet  him  everywhere  in  town,'  added  Adie.  '  He  knows 
all  the  best  people/ 

*  Yes  :  I  like  him,'  Nora  concluded. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

II  me  semble  beaucoup  plus  difficile  d'etre  un  moderne  que  d'etre  un  ancien. 

IT  was  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Benjamin  Bothamley 
was  sitting  in  the  luxury  of  his  conservatory ;  between  his  lips  a 
cigar,  in  his  right  hand  a  card,  in  his  left  a  sheet  of  paper.  In 
the  centre  of  the  card  were  the  familiar  words  At  Home,  and  above 
them  the  autograph  of  the  Countess  of  Dryborough.  On  the  sheet 
of  paper  were  scribbled  the  headings  of  Mr.  Bothamley's  next 
speech  in  Parliament.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page  was  a  sentence 
longer  than  the  rest,  which  he  had  finished  just  as  the  servant  had 
brought  him  the  Countess's  note. 

The  member  for  Smeltington  had  smiled  as  he  had  written 
that  sentence,  having  already  in  his  ears  the  Hear,  hear,  of  his 
supporters,  and  the  groans  from  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
which  were  no  less  pleasant  to  him,  as  the  actor  who  plays  the 
villain  in  melodrama  may  be  supposed  to  rejoice  in  the  hisses  of 
the  gallery  as  much  as  his  fellow  actors  in  its  applause.  But  when 
he  had  opened  the  note  and  had  seen  its  contents,  his  feelings 
could  no  longer  be  expressed  by  a  smile.  They  had  found  issue 
in  a  subdued  chuckle  of  satisfaction.  It  was  an  invitation  for 
which,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  he  had  long  been  working.  One 
more  item  was  added  to  the  full  list  of  his  successes — political, 
social,  and  commercial. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Bothamley  was  the  biggest  man  in  Smeltington. 
His  ironworks  covered  the  largest  area,  and  his  chimneys  were  the 
tallest,  in  the  place.  He  employed  the  largest  number  of  hands, 
and,  it  was  said,  had  at  one  time  treated  them  worst.  His  house 
was  the  largest  on  Bushby  Hill,  and  was  built  on  the  most  con- 
spicuous site.  His  stables,  garden,  and  greenhouses  were  thought 
to  bo  worthy  to  be  '  shown.'  He  had  the  prettiest  conservatory, 
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the  most  massive  plate,  the  cleverest  pictures,  the  fewest  books, 
the  best  wine,  and  the  best  cook  of  any  plutocrat  on  Bushby  Hill. 
He  was  worshipped  by  the  people  of  Smeltington,  and  detested  by 
their  employers.  He  flattered  the  one,  while  the  other  he  cruelly 
ignored. 

When  addressing  his  constituents,  Mr.  Bothamley  was  fond  of 
reminding  them  that  he  himself  had  sprung  from  the  people ;  he 
was  one  of  them  by  birth  as  well  as  in  sympathy ;  he  was  no  aris- 
tocrat come  to  preach  what  he  did  not  practice,  but  a  downright 
people's  man,  a  workman  like  themselves — and  they  forgot  his 
London  coat,  and  his  carriage  and  pair,  and  his  house  on  Bushby 
Hill,  and  very  often  believed  him. 

His  conservatory  was  Mr.  Bothamley's  favourite  retreat,  and 
the  scene  of  his  pleasantest  reveries.  It  commanded  an  unimpeded 
view  of  the  town  below,  and  Mr.  Bothamley  liked  to  pick  out  his 
own  from  amongst  the  forest  of  chimneys.  This  afternoon,  how- 
ever, his  pleasant  thoughts  were  destined  to  be  interrupted.  The 
footman  had  not  left  the  conservatory  five  minutes  when  he  was 
approached  by  his  nephew. 

'Mrs.  Nixon  is  coming  here  this  afternoon,  isn't  she?'  the 
young  fellow  inquired. 

'  I  believe  she  is  going  to  do  me  that  honour,'  answered  his 
uncle. 

'  Then  I  suppose  Keyworth  and  I  had  better  stay  in  and  talk 
to  the  Miss  Nixons.  Mrs.  Nixon  will  probably  bring  some  of  her 
daughters  with  her.' 

*  That  is  just  as  you  please.     I  wish  your  friend  to  make  him- 
self perfectly  at  home — to  go  out  when  he  likes  and  come  in  when 
he  likes.     Still,  if  you  have  nothing  better  to  do,  I  daresay  the 
Miss  Nixons  will  be  very  glad  to  talk  to  you  in  the  drawing-room, 
while  their   mother   and  I  are  settling  our  little  affairs   here. 
Handsome  girls,  the  Miss  Nixons.' 

1  Yes,  very,'  said  the  nephew. 

*  Their  faces  are  their  fortunes,'  continued  his  uncle ;  '  plenty 
of  good  blood,  but  no  money  ;  all  three  in  the  market  with  their 
mother  ready  to  knock  them  down  to  the  highest  bidder.     Sharp 
woman,  Mrs.  Nixon  ;  she'll  dispose  of  some  of  them  this  season — 
take  my  word  for  it.' 

'  Very  likely,'  Arthur  assented. 

'  And  quite  right  too,'  Mr.  Bothamley  went  on,  turning  sharply 
on  his  nephew,  as  if  his  assent  had  contained  some  veiled  objection 
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to  jiis  own  theories  as  to  the  marriage  of  the  Miss  Mxons  ;  *  time 
is  a  consideration  with  them  now ;  they  can't  stand  many  more 
seasons.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  this  were  to  be  their  last. 
They  don't  pay  their  bills  ;  but  if  they  did,  they  would  not  have 
enough  left  for  their  railway  fares.  The  next  thing  they  will  have 
to  do  will  be  to  sell  the  Oaks.' 

'  I  should  think  they  would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  pur- 
chaser.' 

*  None  whatever,'  said  Mr.  Bothamley,  emphatically.     '  Look 
what  you  could  do  with  it !     If  Kawlinson  or  Tucker  bought  it,  it 
would  be  the  making  of  him.     Depend  upon  it,  they'll  bid  for  it 
when  it  comes  on  the  market.     It  would  be  the  making  of  a  man 
like  Tucker,'  he  repeated. 

•  Perhaps  it  would  help  Mr.  Tucker  to  get  over  his  little  diffi- 
culty with  the  h's,'  Arthur  suggested. 

•  H's  are  not  Tucker's  strong  point,'  said  the  great  man,  with  a 
smile.     '  But  his  wife  and  daughters  keep  him  in  the  background ; 
he  is  not  wanted  except  at  dinner-parties,  when  he  can  afford  to 
give  people  wine  that  washes  the  A's  down  pretty  comfortably  with 
most  of  them.     A  good  dinner  will  cover  a  vast  amount  of  loose 
grammar.' 

'  I  fancy  it  is  a  form  of  atonement  affected  by  the  aristocracy 
of  Smeltington.' 

'  They  are  not  the  only  aristocracy,  Arthur,  who  offer  their 
bonbons  as  a  substitute  for  bons  mots,'  said  Mr.  Bothamley  gravely. 
*  But,  talking  of  aristocracy,  I  have  just  received  this  from  Dry- 
borough  House.' 

Arthur  looked  at  the  note. 

'  I  suppose  you  will  go  ? '  he  said,  handing  it  back  to  his  uncle. 

'  Certainly  ;  and  I  hope  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
there,'  he  added,  with  an  unpleasant  change  in  his  manner. 

Arthur  hesitated  for  a  moment. 

*  [  have  an  engagement  for  that  night  to  dine  with  a  man ' 

'That   is   unfortunate,'    said    his    uncle,    interrupting    him. 

'*  Gould  you  not  make  some  excuse  and  put  him  off  ? ' 

'  It's  rather  awkward  to  break  one's  engagement  with  a  man ' 

'Very  awkward  to  break  one's  engagement  with  a  lady,' 
laughed  the  old  bachelor  facetiously,  again  interrupting  him,  *  but 
not  such  a  serious  matter  with  a  man.  I  think  you  might  do  it 
without  offending  him,  if  you  used  tact.  It  would  be  a  pity  to 
lose  a  dance  like  this,  would  it  not  ?  But,  of  course,  do  just  as 
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you  like.  I  always  wish  people  to  please  themselves.  This  is  a 
free  country.  And  above  all,  this  is  Liberty  Hall ;  Liberty  Hall, 
Arthur  ;  always  remember  that.' 

The  great  man  took  a  pull  at  his  cigar  while  he  watched  his 
nephew  with  a  curious  twinkle  in  his  grey  eyes.  Arthur  was 
moving  towards  the  door :  the  conversation,  however,  had  taken 
too  pleasant  a  turn  for  Mr.  Bothamley  to  wish  to  see  it  brought 
to  at  all  an  abrupt  termination.  So  he  said  : 

'What  do  you  think  yourself?  You,  of  course,  know  your 
friend's  feelings  better  than  I  do.  Do  you  think  he  would  mind 
your  throwing  him  over  this  once  ? ' 

'  Oh,  I  will  write  to  him,'  said  Arthur  impatiently. 

'  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  quite  worth  while,  if  you  are  sure 
he  would  not  be  offended.  Don't  offend  him.  Is  he  an  old 
friend,  may  I  ask  ? ' 

« Yes.' 

*  You  know,  Arthur,  what  I  always  say  about  friendship  ? ' 
Arthur  no  longer  had  his  feelings  sufficiently  under  control  to 

answer. 

1  Never  exchange  old  friends  for  new — always  stick  to  your  old 
friends.  And  never  make  an  enemy  if  you  can  help  it.  It  has 
been  my  rule  through  life,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  act  up  to 
it.  Do  you  think  I  have  been  successful,  Arthur  ? ' 

*  Uncommonly,  I  should  think.' 

'  I  was  sure  you  would  say  so,'  said  Mr.  Bothamley  with  cruel 
solemnity.  '  But,  as  regards  this  dance,  you  won't  forget  the 
date  ?  Just  look  at  the  card  again  to  make  sure/ 

'  I  am  not  likely  to  forget :  I  will  go  and  write  to  the  man  at 

once  to  tell  him  I  can't  come '  and  Arthur  effected  his  escape 

before  his  uncle  had  had  time  to  make  another  observation. 

When  he  was  gone  the  great  man  flicked  his  cigar  ash  care- 
fully into  the  little  tray  at  his  elbow,  and  found  relief  for  his 
good-natured  merriment  in  a  subdued  chuckle  of  general  satis- 
faction and  contentment. 

1  Confound  my  uncle,'  were  Arthur's  first  words  upon  rejoining 
Waveney  in  the  smoking-room. 

'  What  is  the  matter  now  ?  '  asked  Waveney. 

*  I  am  his  slave.' 

'  And  he  a  Liberal ! ' 

4  It's  always  the  same.  I  can't  say  my  soul's  my  own.  I  wish 
he  had  left  me  to  starve  when  my  poor  mother  died.  He  tolcl 
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my  father  he  would,  when  he  went  to  him  after  he  had  failed. 
But  I  won't  stand  it  much  longer.  He  may  do  what  he  likes 
with  his  money.  I'll  start  on  my  own  account ' 

'  Do ;  turn  crossing-sweeper  ;  take  a  crossing  in  Westminster, 
and  revenge  yourself  by  claiming  relationship  with  your  uncle 
when  he  is  going  down  to  the  House  with  a  peer  on  each  arm.' 

'  It  is  no  joke  to  have  an  uncle  like  mine/  said  Mr.  Bendham 
gloomily.  '  You  don't  know  what  it  is.' 

( No  ? — I  fancy  I  do.  I  have  an  aunt  who  would  have  treated 
me  as  a  child  just  as  your  uncle  treats  you,  if  she  could.' 

'  He  is  such  a  fraud,'  insisted  Arthur  viciously. 

1  So  is  my  aunt,'  said  Waveney  quietly. 

Poor  Mr.  Bothamley ! 

Poor  Mrs.  Fry ! 

*  But  what  is  it  all  about  ? '  asked  Waveney. 

Arthur  explained  that  a  friend  of  his  who  was  about  to  be 
married  had  invited  him  to  a  farewell  bachelor  party  on  the  night 
of  the instant. 

*  But  the  good  uncle  has  another  little  engagement  for  his 
nephew  that  evening  ?  ' 

( The  good  uncle  wants  me  to  go  to  a  dance  at  Dry  borough 
House  for  which  we  have  just  received  invitations,  his  object  of 
course  being  that  my  name  may  appear  in  the  papers  with  his 
own,  and  thereby  add  to  the  sum  of  the  family  honours.  It  is  a 
pleasant  characteristic  of  my  uncle  that  he  does  nothing  without 
a  motive.' 

*  Mr.  Bothamley  is  a  very  successful  man,'  said  Waveney  with 
a  smile. 

*  It  is  not  that  I  have  any  particular  objection  to  going  to  the 
dance ' 

'  May  will  probably  be  there.' 

*  Yes,  I  know.     By  the  way,  I  forgot ;  some  of  the  Nixons  will 
be  here  directly.' 

'  I  am  glad  to  hear  it.     I  hope  Nora  will  come  with  them/ 
Arthur  looked  at  Waveney,  and  in  his  look  there  was  a  wealth 
of  significant  inquiry. 

*  Which  means  ? '  Waveney  asked. 

'  I  mean  nothing.  And,'  added  Arthur,  '  I  hope  you  mean  as 
little.' 

Waveney  smoked  in  silence  for  a  moment  or  so. 
f  Why  should  you  hope  so  ? '  he  asked. 
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Arthur  turned  away  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 

*  She  is  not  the  right  kind  of  girl  for  you.' 

Waveney  coloured  slightly. 

'  You  are  prejudiced,'  he  was  beginning,  but  at  that  moment 
a  servant  came  to  the  smoking-room  to  announce  that  Mrs.  Nixon 
had  called  with  her  daughters,  Nora  and  May.  The  young  fellows 
put  away  their  cigars,  and  went  to  the  drawing-room. 

In  a  minute  or  two  Mr.  Bothamley  joined  them,  and  after  a 
little  introductory  conversation,  took  Mrs.  Nixon  to  his  conserva- 
tory, that  they  might  use  its  privacy  for  their  business.  Arthur 
was  talking  to  May ;  Waveney  was  taking  charge  of  Nora. 

In  personal  appearance  Waveney  had  changed  a  good  deal 
during  the  last  five  years.  London  had  set  its  mark  on  him.  The 
down  on  his  upper  lip  had  developed  into  a  small  moustache, 
which  had  a  smooth,  well-tended  look.  His  dark  eyes,  his  colour- 
less cheek  (colourless  but  with  the  tint  of  health  in  it),  and  his 
quick  change  of  expression,  gave  his  face  a  character  which  con- 
tradicted that  air  of  rather  conscious  correctness — an  air  so  easy 
to  recognise  and  so  difficult  to  define — with  which  London  stamps 
the  man  who  belongs  to  it.  His  alert,  well-tailored  figure  showed 
no  symptom  of  foppishness,  and  yet  there  was  about  him — in  the 
hang  of  his  clothes,  in  his  collar  and  tie,  in  the  cut  of  his  hair — 
the  look  of  a  man  to  whom  a  coat  is  a  matter  of  material  interest. 
His  dark  wavy  hair,  which  he  parted  in  the  middle,  was  already 
growing  a  little  thin  upon  the  temples,  and  so  heightening  his 
forehead  to  a  fault.  His  mouth  had  kept  its  delicacy  and  refine- 
ment :  his  manner  was  free  from  pretence,  and  easy. 

He  had  finished  his  career  at  Oxford  successfully  nearly  three 
years  before.  To  a  First  in  Mods  he  had  added  a  First  in 
Greats  (the  philosophy  in  his  Greats  work  had  suited  him)  ;  and 
had  been  within  a  measurable  distance  of  a  fellowship.  With  his 
use  of  his  time  since  leaving  college  he  was  fairly  satisfied ;  he  had 
travelled,  and  had  travelled  widely,  having  reached  strange  regions 
in  the  East,  and  studied  mankind  and  shot  a  variety  of  shootable 
things  in  several  highly  picturesque  portions  of  the  globe.  He 
had  taken  his  tolerant  and  meditative  habits  of  mind  about  with 
him  wherever  he  had  wandered,  and  had  brought  home  an  almost 
bewildering  catholicity  in  his  tastes  and  sympathies.  He  was 
convinced  that  the  wisdom  of  human  institutions  was  purely 
relative,  the  one  thing  that  seemed  to  him  absolute  being  the 
invariable  folly  of  dogmatism.  In  the  intervals  of  his  travels  he 
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lived  in  London,  in  original  and  luxurious  little  rooms  in  the 
convenient  neighbourhood  of  Piccadilly.  He  belonged  to  a 
couple  of  expensive  clubs,  and  his  superficially  sociable  tempera- 
ment (at  bottom  he  still  kept  that  element  of  reserve)  had  secured 
him  a  wide  circle  of  acquaintances.  All  of  which  was  satisfactory 
enough  :  it  had  belonged  to  his  programme  to  travel,  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  him  to  feel  that  this  part  of  it  had  been  carried  out. 
But  the  thought  of  the  future  troubled  him  ;  for  when  he  con- 
sidered how  these  experiences  were  to  be  used  to  advantage,  he 
scarcely  saw  his  way. 

'  We  expect  to  go  to  town  next  week,'  Nora  was  saying.  '  The 
house  is  nearly  ready  for  us.' 

'  You  will  be  glad  to  go,  I  should  think.  Unless  custom  has 
made  this  life  more  sweet  for  you  than  that  of — what  is  it  ? — 
painted  pomp.  It  is  an  age  since  you  were  in  London.' 

1 1  have  had  quite  enough  of  the  country,'  said  Nora,  feelingly. 
*  The  only  tongues  I  find  in  trees  are  remarkably  discontented  and 
miserable.  They  seem  to  be  endlessly  sighing  in  winter  for  the 
loss  of  their  leaves.' 

Waveney  laughed.  'No,  I  get  very  tired  of  the  country 
myself,'  he  said.  '  But  then  one  may  get  very  tired  of  London.' 

*  I  don't  think  I  ever  should.' 

*  One  may  be  very  lonely  in  London,'  Waveney  suggested. 
'  When  one  knows  as  many  people  as  you  do  ? ' 

'  One  gets  tired  of  people.' 

'  That  is  a  little  discouraging.' 

'  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  general  run  of  people/  he  appended. 

'  No  doubt.  But  isn't  "  general  run  "  rather  a  dangerously 
inclusive  sort  of  term  ?  ' 

Nora  looked  prodigiously  handsome,  and  the  self-possession 
and  the  worldly  maturity  in  her  manner  went  wonderfully  with 
the  development  of  her  figure  and  the  proud  chiselled  beauty  of 
her  face.  Her  iadifference,  the  seeming  candour  of  her  attitude, 
her  apparent  freedom  from  many  of  the  smaller  feminine  ways  and 
methods  which  repelled  him,  had  an  attraction  for  Waveney 
almost  as  great  as  the  astonishing  claims  of  her  beauty. 

*  I  shouldn't  have  said  so,'  he  answered.     '  Most  people  make 
an  exception  in  their  own  favour.' 

Nora  smiled.  '  I  never  get  tired  of  London,'  she  said.  '  I 
agree  with  the  man  who  thought  it  the  best  place  in  summer  and 
the  only  place  in  winter.  It  is  decidedly  the  only  place  in  winter.' 
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'  At  all  events  one  always  wants  to  go  back  to  it.  Still,  I 
expect,  after  about  a  couple  of  months,  I  shall  be  nearly  ready  for 
the  country  again/ 

(  You  are  very  restless,  Mr.  Keyworth.' 

*  I  don't  know — one  has  different  moods/ 

( Some  of  them  rather  unsociable  moods,  apparently/ 
'Yes,  very  unsociable.      Nothing  but  a  howling  wilderness 
would  satisfy  one  sometimes/ 

'The  Sahara?  Have  you  ever  thought  of  trying  the  Sa- 
hara?' 

I  Often/ 

'  If  we  should  miss  you  then,  by  and  by,  may  we  assume  that — 
that  Timbuctoo  has  become  your  nearest  post  town  ?  Timbuctoo 
is  in  Africa,  isn't  it  ? ' 

"Waveney  laughed.     *  I  don't  know,'  he  said. 

I 1  think  so/  she  reflected. 

'  But  do  people  never  bore  you  ? '  he  asked. 
'  I  never  let  them  bore  me.     I  invariably  avoid  all  undesirable 
people/ 

*  So  many  people  are  undesirable.  .  .  .  No,  my  interest  in 
humanity  is  diminishing/ 

'  That  is  very  sad.     Can  nothing  be  done  for  you  ?  ' 
'  Kapidly  diminishing/ 

*  You  should  see  some  one.     I  am  sure  there  must  be  a  treat- 
ment for  this  sort  of  thing/ 

'  I  know  the  cause.     I  discovered  it  some  time  ago/ 

<  Might  I  ask  ? ' 

'  Oh,  yes.  My  interest  has  diminished — or  seems  to  have 
diminished — because  it  has  become  concentrated/ 

'  Ah,  I  see.     Upon  some  one  ? ' 

1  Yes/ 

'  Do  I  know  her  ? ' 

Fortunately,  however,  at  that  moment — for  Waveney's  barque 
was  drifting  ominously  near  the  lee  shore — Arthur  came  to  his 
rescue  by  interrupting  the  little  tete-a-tete ;  May  had  asked  for 
some  scrap  of  information  which  he  had  crossed  the  room  to  obtain 
from  Waveney.  The  question  involved  discussion  into  which 
May  was  drawn,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  call  the  conversation 
remained  general. 

Mrs.  Nixon  had  settled  her  business  with  Mr.  Bothamley  in 
the  conservatory,  but  the  settlement  was  not  quite  so  satisfactory 
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a^  she  had  anticipated ;  and  so,  hoping  to  take  a  little  revenge  on 
the  great  man,  she  asked  him, 

'Shall  we  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  Dry  borough 
House  on  the ,  Mr.  Bothamley?' 

To  her  disappointment  Mr.  Bothamley  handed  her  the  card. 

'  I  have  just  received  this,'  he  said. 

*  Oh,  I  am  so  glad.     Of  course,  you  will  accept  ?     The  balls  at 
Dryborough  House  are  really  quite  important  events  in  their  way. 
Such   beautiful   rooms,    and   you   meet,   you   know — well,    very 
interesting  people' — the   gatherings   at   Dryborough   House,    of 
course,  being  notoriously  '  mixed.'     '  We  make  a  point  of  going 
every  year.' 

'  I  hope  to  be  there  if  I  can  get  away  from  the  House/  said 
Mr.  Bothamley,  with  becoming  indifference. 

*  Oh,  you  really  must,  Mr.  Bothamley.     I  forget  whether  you 
were  there  last  year  ? '  she  asked,  quite  innocently. 

'  No,  I  was  not,'  he  replied,  with  a  smile  and  a  twinkle  in  his 
gre>y  eyes  which  seemed  to  say,  '  I  see  through  it  all,  but  my  turn 
will  come  by-and-by.' 

'  What  a  pity ! '  said  Mrs.  Nixon,  sympathetically.  '  But  I 
dare  say  you  have  often  been  there  before.  It  is  a  place  where 
one  meets  such  numbers  of  M.P.'s.  The  Countess  is  a  great 
politician,  and  Lady  Tomlinson  says  all  sorts  of  intrigues  are 
carried  on  at  her  parties,  and  she  is  rather  behind  the  scenes,  you 
know,  Mr.  Bothamley.  But  the  Countess  does  not  belong  to  your 
party,  for  she  is  Tory  to  the  backbone  and  tremendously  opposed 
to  the  socialism  of  the  present  day,  so  I  don't  suspect  you  of 
political  designs.  Your  Kadicalism  would  horrify  her.' 

'  It  has  always  been  one  of  my  rules  in  life,  Mrs.  Nixon,  to 
avoid  giving  people  unnecessary  offence,'  replied  the  great  man, 
with  a  pleasant  smile.  *  I  always  endeavour  to  steer  clear  of  hurt- 
ing people's  feelings  or  trespassing  upon  their  private  opinions. 
When  at  Rome,  do  as  Rome  does.  And  when  one  is  with  people 
with  whose  political  convictions  one  does  not  agree,  one  does  not 
disc  ass  politics.  I  make  this  an  invariable  rule.' 

'  Oh,  of  course,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  talk  politics 
with  the  Countess — none  whatever,'  said  Mrs.  Nixon.  '  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Bothamley,  do  you  really  think  the  aristocracy 
are  us  superfluous,  and  burdensome,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  as 
people  make  out  ?  Don't  you  think  that  with  land  going  to  the 
bad  in  this  way  the  aristocracy  are  rather  a  class  to  be  pitied  ? 
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They  are  nothing  like  so  well  off  as  people  with  large — businesses, 
for  instance.* 

'  Individually  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  many  members 
of  the  aristocracy,'  answered  Mr.  Bothamley,  blandly,  though  he 
preferred  keeping  his  political  convictions  for  the  platform  and 
for  Parliament.  'It  is  a  question  of  principle.  It  is  too  late  in 
the  day  to  be  ruled  by  an  aristocracy.  This  is  the  age  of  the 
People.  It  is  the  People  who  are  the  life  and  strength  and  back- 
bone of  all  nations.  They  make  the  wealth ' 

*  And  you  spend  it,'  said  Mrs.  Nixon.    '  A  more  equal  distribu- 
tion of  labour  than  of  wealth,  eh,  Mr.  Bothamley  ? '  she  suggested 
laughingly.     '  But  don't  talk  about  our  being  ruled :  the  word  is 
obsolete.     Nobody  rules  nowadays — we  regulate.     I  forget  who 
says  so.' 

Mr.  Bothamley  laughed. 

'  It  is  all  very  amusing,'  she  said,  beginning  to  arrange  her 
mantle  as  if  she  meant  to  go.  *  Very  amusing.  But  I  wonder 
they  don't  see  through  you/ 

'  My  dear  Mrs.  Nixon,'  said  the  great  man,  deprecatingly. 

*  Their  education  can't  have  advanced  very  far  or  they  would. 
The  contradiction  is  obvious  enough.     A  place  like  this' — she 
looked  about  her.     '  And  popular  sympathies  !  .  .  .  Hum ' — she 
shrugged  her  shoulders — *  don't  go  together  somehow.' 

'  One  must  take  a  broad  view  in  questions  of  this  kind,'  said 
Mr.  Bothamley,  gravely.  *  If  you  do,  you  will  find  that  the  contra- 
diction is  only  apparent.  Life  is  full  of  such  contradictions. 
They  arise  from  the  existing  conditions  of  society.  You  see  people 
buying  diamond  bracelets  when  you  know  they  owe  a  friend  of 
yours  several  hundred  pounds  and  can't  pay  him.  But  you  think 
nothing  of  it.  You  see  people  smiling  in  their  carriages  as  they 
take  their  afternoon  drives  in  the  park,  when  you  know  they  have 
been  listening  all  the  morning  to  each  ring  of  the  bell,  dreading 
lest  it  should  bring  them  a  dun.  But  what  of  it  ?  People  go  to 
church  every  Sunday  and  hear  the  eighth  Commandment  read, 
but  they  don't  pay  their  bills  any  the  more  for  that.' 

The  smile  on  Mrs.  Nixon's  face  was  beginning  to  grow  faint. 

'  No,  life  is  full  of  contradiction,'  continued  Mr.  Bothamley, 
in  a  full,  cheerful  voice.  '  One  should  always  be  very  slow  to 
judge  by  appearances.  I  have  known  people  who  have  kept  their 
carriage  and  lived  in  excellent  style,  and  yet  would  have  found  it 
an  inconvenience  to  be  asked  unexpectedly  for  a  101.  note.' 
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'  Keally  ? '  said  Mrs.  Nixon,  from  whose  face  the  smile  had 
entirely  faded.  'But  don't  you  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
exaggeration  in  these  things  ?  I  never  believe  half  the  stories  I 
hear  about  people's  incomes.  If  a  person  is  suspected  of  living 
beyond  his  means,  he  is  at  once  put  down  as  a  beggar.  It  is  -such 
nonsense.' 

'  There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of  exaggeration,'  admitted 
the  Member  for  Smeltington,  affably,  while  the  twinkle  in  his  eye 
seemed  to  say, '  I  rather  fancy  it  is  my  turn  now.'  '  But  it  doesn't 
do  to  look  merely  on  the  surface.' 

Mrs.  Nixon  rose  to  go.  Certainly,  this  afternoon,  she  felt,  Mr. 
Bothamley  was  more  than  usually  impossible. 

'  I  must  be  going,'  she  said.  '  I  suppose  I  shall  find  the  girls 
in  the  drawing-room  ? ' 

Mr.  Bothamley  opened  the  door  for  her,  and  followed  her  to 
the  drawing-room  where,  as  she  had  expected,  Nora  and  May  were 
waiting  for  her.  If  Mrs.  Nixon  could  have  heard  the  conversation 
that  had  been  passing  there  a  few  minutes  before,  she  might 
perhaps  have  found  some  compensation  for  her  difficulties  and 
disappointment  in  the  conservatory. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

The  spider  taketh  hold  with  her  hands,  and  is  in  kings'  palaces. 

IT  was  the  night  of  the  Countess  of  Dryborough's  ball. 

Mrs.  Nixon  was  looking  her  youngest  and  her  best.  Life  had 
begun  again  for  her  during  the  past  few  weeks.  The  stagnation 
of  the  country  was  over.  Lawyers,  business,  mortgages,  and  other 
disagreeables  had  been  banished  to  that  uncomfortable  little 
period  in  the  morning  which  lies  between  the  moment  when  one 
wakes  and  the  arrival  of  one's  maid  with  one's  first  cup  of  tea. 
She  found  herself  far  less  *  shelved '  than  she  had  expected. 
Indeed,  but  for  her  daughters,  she  flattered  herself  she  could  have 
kept;  more  men  about  her  than  many  much  younger  women.  She 
was  conscious  of  wearing  extremely  well.  Credit  was  still  fairly 
easy  to  obtain,  and  her  misgivings  as  to  the  continued  credulity 
of  her  tradespeople  were  by  no  means  realised.  And  there  was  a 
certain  freshness  about  it  all,  owing  to  her  prolonged  residence  in 
the  country,  which  she  had  not  known  for  many  years. 
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To  marry  three  daughters  in  one  season  belongs  to  that  cate- 
gory of  phenomenal  occurrences  in  which  one  places  such  rare 
events  as  winning  the  Derby,  St.  Leger,  and  Two  Thousand  with 
the  same  horse,  or  the  appearance  of  three  comets  in  the  same 
year.  To  this  Mrs.  Nixon  did  not  aspire.  But  such  had  been 
her  good  fortune,  and  such,  she  was  inclined  to  think,  her  skilful 
generalship,  that  she  already,  had  plans  for  disposing  of  her  two 
eldest  daughters,  and  thereby  saving  herself  from  retirement  to 
the  sea  and  the  Oaks  from  the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer.  The 
season  was  still  young.  People  had  not  left  off  asking  her  how 
long  she  had  been  in  town.  And  yet  Mrs.  Nixon  regarded  two 
facts  as  well  established :  first,  that  Nora  was  to  be  one  of  the 
successes  of  the  season ;  secondly,  that  Lord  Pilkington's  name 
was  beginning  to  be  whispered  about  in  connection  with  that  of 
her  second  daughter.  Chance  had  first  brought  them  together  on 
the  top  of  young  Turnover's  drag  on  the  occasion  of  a  picnic  given 
by  that  gentleman  at  a  little  retreat  near  Henley.  In  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  Lord  Pilkington  and  Adie  had  been  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  party,  caught  in  a  thunderstorm,  and  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  in  an  arbour,  with  something  of  the  fatality 
that  ever  since  the  days  of  poor  Dido  seems  to  have  attached  to 
picnics,  arbours,  and  thunderstorms.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
three-quarters  of  an  hour's  tete-a-tete  in  the  arbour  had  filled  his 
lordship  with  a  desire  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  his  com- 
panion, which  that  young  lady's  mother  had  availed  herself  of 
every  opportunity  to  gratify.  Having  assured  herself  as  to  the 
state  of  the  Pilkington  quarries,  she  had  given  his  lordship  the 
entree  of  the  little  house  in  Mayfair,  and  had  made  his  visits  more 
frequent  than  he  had  himself  discovered.  In  that  lay  Mrs.  Nixon's 
consummate  skill.  She  did  not  look  like  a  designing  mother. 

But  though  her  inquiries  as  to  the  Pilkington  quarries  had  been 
sufficiently  satisfactory,  her  investigations  had  led  to  other  revela- 
tions connected  with  his  lordship  of  which  she  would  rather  have 
remained  in  ignorance.  Lord  Pilkington  was  a  widower — that 
was  not  a  matter  of  much  importance ;  but  of  his  married  life 
Mrs.  Nixon  had  learnt  many  curious  facts.  It  appeared  that  the 
policy  of  mutual  non-interference,  in  which  she  herself  was  a 
convinced  believer,  had  not  sufficed  for  Lord  and  Lady  Pilkington, 
who  for  half  their  brief  married  life  had  availed  themselves  of 
that  total  immunity  from  each  other's  society  which  is  afforded 
by  the  terms  of  a  carefully-devised  legal  separation.  The  world 
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had  spoken  plainly  at  the  time,  and  had  pronounced  his  lordship's 
conduct  to  his  wife  simply  brutal — a  verdict  which,  considering 
how  little  in  some  respects  the  condemned  man  differed  from  his 
neighbours,  was  decidedly  to  the  credit  of  the  world.  Six  years  of 
widowerhood,  passed  in  the  unimpeachable  occupations  of  keeping 
a  yacht  and  a  four-in-hand,  had  not  served  wholly  to  purify  Lord 
Pilkington's  reputation  from  the  taint  of  those  early  scandals, 
which  still  clung  to  him,  as  the  odour  of  an  objectionable  animal 
will  cling  to  its  fur  even  when  a  princess  wears  it.  And  Mrs. 
Nixon,  who  still  had  the  remains  of  a  heart — or  possibly  even  of  a 
conscience — left  somewhere  about  her,  would  much  have  preferred 
that  Adie's  prospect  of  happiness  should  not  have  been  dimmed  by 
having  these  shadows  upon  it. 

There  was  one  thing  in  her  friend  Lady  Tomlinson  of  which 
she,  stood  in  dread — her  ladyship's  politics.  Mrs.  Nixon  was  fond 
of  occasionally  setting  forth  her  own  convictions ;  but  she  hated 
argument,  and  when  she  was  called  upon  to  justify  her  invective, 
usually  changed  the  subject.  With  Lady  Tomlinson  politics  were 
a  serious  interest.  She  belonged  to  a  political  set,  and  prided 
herself  upon  being  not  a  little  behind  the  scenes.  When  they 
were  by  themselves  Mrs.  Nixon  avoided  politics.  This  evening, 
however,  a  few  minutes  after  they  had  met,  they  happened  to  be 
joined  by  her  brother-in-law,  Major  Nixon,  who,  finding  himself 
generally  of  Lady  Tomlinson's  opinion,  often  provoked  her  to 
express  it.  He  was  a  well-preserved,  middle-aged  man,  a  bachelor 
and  a  lover  of  his  club,  his  face  and  figure  slightly  betraying  the 
habitual  goodness  of  his  living. 

'  If  Shakespeare  had  lived  in  these  days,'  Lady  Tomlinson  was 
saying,  '  he  would  not  have  asked,  "  Why  should  the  poor  be 
flatter'd  ?  "  Flattery  of  the  poor  is  the  keynote  of  modern  politics.* 

'  It  is  absurd,'  said  the  Major ;  '  absurd  ! ' 

1  But,  my  dear  Major,  what  is  still  more  absurd  is  all  this 
talk  about  the  land.  What  would  the  people  do  with  it  if  they 
got  it  ? ' 

'  Grow  cabbages,'  suggested  Mrs.  Nixon,  who  thought  she  was 
appealed  to. 

1  Don't  pay,'  murmured  the  Major,  who  had  been  paying  an 
fcarly  visit  in  the  country.  '  Have  to  pass  a  law  to  make  people 
eat  them  on  Fridays.' 

'  Precisely,'  said  Lady  Tomlinson.  '  Vegetables  are  too  cheap 
to  be  profitable  as  it  is.  No/  she  went  0*1,  gaining  a  certain 
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impetus  of  conviction  as  she  proceeded, '  and  the  amusing  thing  is 
that  Democracy  does  nothing  for  the  poor.  Democracy  simply 
means  Push,  and  Equality  a  univeral  Scramble.  The  only  class 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  either  is  the  People  with  a  big  P. 
They  never  push.  Politics  begin  higher  up.' 

*  I  quite  agree  with  you,'  said  Mrs.  Nixon,  a  little  absently, 
her  attention  being  fixed  not  so  much  upon  the  question  of  Push 
as  upon  the  movements  of  a  gentleman  in  another  part  of  the 
room,  who,  she  thought,  was  probably  looking  for  Nora  ;  and  she 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  he  appealed  to  her,  she  would 
render  him  no  assistance  in  finding  her  daughter — first,  on  account 
of  her  partner  of  a  previous  dance,  with  whom  she  suspected  Nora 
to  be  lingering  ;  secondly,  because,  in  spite  of  all  his  tailor,  expe- 
rience, nature,  and  his  valet  had  done  for  the  Hon.  B.  S.  Poppem, 
he  was  too  hopelessly  a  younger  son  for  her  to  have  any  wish  to 
encourage  him. 

'  Push,  Push,  Push  ! '  continued  Lady  Tomlinson,  absorbed  in 
her  subject.  *  Push  for  everybody,  and  the  People  to  the  wall. 
Politics,  I  suppose,  begin  with  that  complete  embodiment  of 
selfishness,  the  small  shopkeeper — and  his  champion,  the  lower 
middle-class  popular  preacher.  Democracy  flatters  the  poor :  but 
it  contrives  not  to  legislate  for  them.' 

But  here,  fortunately  for  Mrs.  Nixon,  Lady  Tomlin son's  dis- 
quisition was  interrupted  for  the  moment  by  Mr.  Poppem,  who 
came  to  ask  Mrs.  Nixon  whether  she  could  tell  him  where  he 
might  find  Nora,  to  whom  he  was  engaged  for  the  next  dance. 
Mrs.  Nixon  was  sorry,  but  had  not  seen  Nora  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Poppem  wandered  away,  looking  discouraged. 

'  Yes,'  said  Mrs.  Nixon,  sympathetically,  '  it  is  all  very  true. 
I  wish  Mr.  Bothamley  were  here  to  listen  to  it.' 

'  I  saw  him  a  little  while  ago,'  said  Lady  Tomlinson. 

'  What  Bothamley  is  that  ? '  asked  the  Major.  '  You  don't 
mean  the  M.P. — the  man  who  made  that  abominable  speech  the 
other  night  ? ' 

'  Of  course  I  do.   He  is  almost  a  neighbour  of  ours  in  Oreshire.' 

'  But  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  know  him  ?  My  dear  Laura, 
why  do  you  know  such  people  ? ' 

'  Know  him  ?  Of  course  we  know  him.  I  shall  introduce 
you  to  him  if  he  comes  this  way.' 

*  Thanks,'  said  the  Major,  getting  up ;  '  thanks,  I  am  glad  to 
say  I  still  draw  the  line  somewhere.' 
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He  began  to  move  away. 

'  I  shall  introduce  you  all  the  same  if  I  get  the  chance/  Mrs. 
Nixon  called  softly  after  him. 
The  Major  was  out  of  hearing. 

*  It  is  a  comfort  nowadays  to  find  some  one  who  does  draw  the 
line,1  observed  Lady  Tomlinson.     '  There  is  nothing  we  need  so 
much  as  an  uncompromising  use  of  the  ruler/ 

Mrs.  Nixon's  consideration  for  Nora's  partner  did  that  gentleman 
but  little  good ;  for  though  Waveney  had  secured  a  corner  in  an 
almost  empty  room — a  corner  which  established  an  unmistakable 
claim  to  privacy — a  gentleman,  disregarding  the  proprieties  of 
the  situation,  had  tactlessly — or  audaciously — joined  them,  and 
had  seated  himself  beside  Nora.  He  was  a  good-looking  man,  of 
any  age  between  forty-five  and  five-and-fifty,  dark,  with  strong, 
well-marked  features,  though  the  lips  were  a  trifle  too  full  and 
red,  wearing  neither  beard  nor  moustache,  but  neat  and  well- 
trimmed  whiskers.  The  unpleasant  fulness  of  the  lips  and  the 
restlessness  of  the  indefinite-coloured  eyes  made  it  scarcely  a  face 
to  inspire  much  confidence,  though  the  ease  of  his  manner  and 
a  mature  assurance  in  his  bearing  seemed  to  betoken  success. 

He  showed  no  consciousness  of  having  done  an  awkward  thing. 
He  talked  pleasantly  and  lightly  to  Nora,  and  was  careful — pos- 
sibly too  careful,  it  suggested  effort — to  keep  Waveney  in  the 
conversation.  Waveney' s  manner  in  return  was  not  gracious ;  the 
brevity  of  his  observations,  and  the  sarcasm  with  which  he  edged 
them,  were  markedly  discouraging  in  intention,  and  the  persistent 
friendliness  and  good  humour  with  which  they  were  received 
obviously  heightened  his  irritation.  Nora  remained  patiently 
indifferent.  She  showed  no  perceptible  annoyance  at  the  untimely 
interruption,  but  still  managed  to  give  Waveney  the  feeling  that 
she  had  not  forgotten  him.  He  had  long  been  impressed  by 
Nora's  ability  to  deal  with  social  emergencies ;  it  was  a  quality  for 
which  he  respected  her,  but  at  the  same  time  it  weighed  on  him 
a  little,  for  her  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  world  looked  at  times 
like  a  somewhat  unlovable  worldliness. 

*  Gilbert  is  a  man  I   can't   stand,'  he  said,  when  they  were 
alone  again. 

*  No  ?     Isn't  he  very  much  like  other  people  ? ' 

'  He  suggests  the  company  promoter.  There  is  villainy  in  the 
trim  of  his  whiskers/ 

'  It  is  a  pity  villainy  is  not  always  so  patent.' 
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1  What  is  he  ? ' 
' 1  don't  know.' 

I  Nobody  knows.     And  yet  one  meets  him  everywhere.* 
'  I  imagine  he  does  nothing.' 

I 1  suppose  so.     He  is  a  man  I  have  always  disliked.' 

'  I  thought  you  had  only  just  made  his  acquaintance.' 

*  Yes,  I  spoke  to  him  for  the  first  time  a  night  or  two  ago. 
But  I  have  known  him  by  sight  for  some  time.     I  have  seen  him 
at  your  house,'  he  added,  with  a  certain  emphasis. 

'  He  was  a  friend  of  my  father's,'  she  answered. 

Waveney  hesitated  a  moment.  'I  almost  wonder/  he  said, 
*  since  you  have  known  him  so  long,  your  people  have  never  heard 
what  he  does.' 

*  He  was  a  friend  of  my  father's,'  she  repeated,  significantly, 
'and  my  father's   friends   were   sometimes — well,  a  trifle   mis- 
cellaneous.' 

Waveney  moved  uneasily.  He  was  irritated,  and  this  par- 
ticular allusion  jarred  on  him.  The  indifference  with  which  Nora 
made  it  appeared  to  him  not  in  good  taste. 

'  You  seem  to  see  a  good  deal  of  him,'  he  said. 

*  I  think  we  do.' 

1 1  believe  he  has  spoken  to  you  before  this  evening  ? f 
'  Twice.' 

1  You  are  going  to  dance  with  him  perhaps  ?  ' 
Nora  looked  at  her  card.     '  I  see  he  is  down  for  the  next  dance 
but  one.' 

Waveney  bit  his  lip, 

*  He  still  dances  ? '  he  asked. 

Nora  smiled.  '  I  am  afraid  you  are  prejudiced,5  she  said.  '  I 
don't  know  any  one  else  who  objects  to  Mr.  Gilbert.' 

Waveney's  manner  suddenly  changed.  '  Perhaps  no  one  else 
has  my  reason  for  objecting,'  he  murmured,  under  his  breath. 

Nora  naturally  understood  him,  and  was  disposed,  it  seemed, 
to  be  propitiated. 

'  One  must  be  free,'  she  said,  meaningly,  but  smiling  a  little 
as  she  looked  at  him.  'And  prejudices  are  not  things  to  be 
encouraged.' 

His  face  cleared.  Nora,  in  a  dress  of  almost  excessive  magnifi- 
cence, looked  bewilderingly  beautiful.  The  warmth  of  the  room 
had  given  colour  to  her  cheek,  and  there  was  an  animation  in  her 
features  and  in  tne  still  depths  of  her  eyes  which  heightened 
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the  seductive  grace  of  her  attitude  as  she  sat  back  in  her  seat 
indolently  and  leisurely  fanning  herself.  The  spell  of  her  beauty 
was  strong  on  him — a  beauty  queenly  and  superb. 

*  Isn't   it  rather   cruel  to  talk  of  freedom  to  a  man  who  is 
bewitched  ?  '  he  asked. 

The  movement  of  the  fan  ceased.  'Doesn't  that  a  little 
suggest  the  last  century  ?  '  she  smiled.  '  Surely  "  bewitched  "  is 
obsolete.' 

'  It  will  last  as  long  as  "  woman." ' 

The  fan  moved  again.  '  I  think  "  bewitched  "  is  not  wholly 
complimentary,'  she  reasoned.  'It  suggests  a  conflict  with  the 
better  judgment.' 

'  My  better  judgment  is  quite  satisfied.' 

Nora  lightly  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

But  seeing  a  man  come  into  the  room,  who  looked  about  him 
with  an  air  of  expectant  discovery,  and  whom  he  knew  to  be 
Nora's  partner  for  the  next  dance,  Waveney  changed  his  tone,  and 
whispered  hurriedly,  '  Cut  Gilbert.  I'll  come  to  you  just  before 
the  dance,  and  we'll  escape  him  somehow.' 

The  discoverer  advanced  towards  them. 

She  shook  her  head.  '  No,  it  wouldn't  do.  Mr.  Gilbert  is  not 
a  man  to  let  himself  be  cut.  And  I  have  sat  out  with  you  too 
much  as  it  is.' 

'  I'll  have  my  revenge,'  he  muttered. 

*  Do.     Come  and  watch  him  dance  ! ' 

The  gentleman  came  to  Nora,  suggested  that  the  next  dance, 
was  his,  and  had  his  suggestion  accepted.  She  rose,  and  took  his 
arm. 

Waveney  wandered  through  the  rooms,  his  bearing  as  he 
threaded  the  crowded  groups  showing  the  easy  confidence  of  a 
man  sure  of  himself,  who  is  familiar  with  scenes  like  this,  giving 
words  and  nods  of  recognition  to  people  he  knew  as  he  passed,  and 
these  people  seemed  to  be  numerous.  Prospects  as  good  as  his, 
combined  with  his  show  of  advantages,  mental  and  social  and 
personal,  are  not  too  plentiful  in  London,  and  the  fact  had  been 
abundantly  recognised.  The  world  was  offering  its  best  to  him. 
The  oldest  houses  admitted  the  claim  of  his  birth  ;  the  possibilities 
shown  by  his  career  at  Oxford  gained  him  admittance  to  circles 
where  brains  are  asked  for  with  family ;  the  excellent  preservation 
of  the  acres  at  home  made  him  acceptable  everywhere.  And 
though  his  head  was  only  a  little  turned  by  these  various 
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successes,  lie  was   sufficiently  conscious  of  his   opportunities   to 
wonder  at  times  whether  he  was  making  the  best  of  them. 
Near  the  supper-room  he  met  Arthur  Bendham. 

*  Where's  May  ? '  Waveney  asked. 

*  I  am  just  looking  for  her.' 

'  You  have  not  been  dancing  with  her  much.' 
'No.' 

4 How  is  that?' 

A  ferocious  light  gleamed  in  the  young  man's  eye.     '  I  don't 
wish  to  arouse  suspicion.' 
'  The  uncle  ?  ' 

*  Yes  :  it  is  always  the  uncle.     Have  you  seen  him  ?     He  is 
in   great   form   to-night.     Of  course,   I   know,'  he   added   in   a 
different  tone,  with  lengthening  face,  changing  his  attitude,  *  I 
know  nothing  really  can  come  of  it ;  but  still ' 

*  I  understand.     Yes,  gather  ye  rosebuds  while  ye  may.     But 
it  is  not  altogether  satisfactory,  is  it  ?  ' 

Arthur  shook  his  head  mournfully.  { No,  it  is  not  satis- 
factory,' he  repeated.  He  looked  up.  '  I  have  seen  you  with 
Nora,'  he  added. 

*  Yes,  I  have  had  some  dances  with  her.' 

'  She  must  know  your  step  by  this  time.' 

Waveney  seemed  not  to  hear. 

'  Going  to  have  any  more  dances  with  her  ? ' 

'  No.' 

Arthur  looked  pleased. 

'  It  is  a  subject  upon  which  we  are  not  likely  to  agree/  said 
Waveney,  coldly.  '  Let  us  avoid  it.' 

4 1  wish  it  were  not  there  to  be  discussed,'  Arthur  murmured, 
as  he  turned  from  him  and  moved  away. 

Half  an  hour  later  Waveney  left  Dryborough  House. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  FEENCHMAN. 

La  gaite  est  pr£s  de  la  bontS. 

JEAN  is  perhaps  five-and-thirty  years  old.  Jean  has  a  little 
moustache  waxed  carefully  at  the  ends,  a  little  intellect  uncom- 
monly quick  and  bright,  and  a  manner  into  which  are  condensed 
the  most  perfect  good-humour,  cheeriness,  politeness,  obligeance 
and  savoir-faire  in  the  world.  Jean  owns,  in  fact,  a  number  of 
charming  characteristics  for  which  synonyms  are  not  to  be  found 
either  in  the  English  language,  or  nation.  Jean  has  a  verve  and 
aplomb  quite  unlimited.  Jean  dramatises  his  words  by  an  action 
of  the  hands,  face,  and  shoulders  entirely  expressive.  He  is  as 
free  from  self-consciousness  as  an  infant.  He  wears,  with  a  delight 
that  is  perfectly  fresh  and  youthful,  collars  and  cuffs  which  have 
Frenchman  stamped  all  over  them,  and  ties  his  ties  in  a  little  bow 
the  jauntiness  of  which  no  Englishman  has  ever  accomplished  or, 
perhaps,  essayed. 

Jean  is  from  Paris.  He  is  not,  as  he  would  say  himself  with  a 
perfect  freedom  from  embarrassment,  of  the  high  world.  Jean's 
papa,  whom  he  speaks  of  even  now  with  tears  in  his  quick  and 
emotional  little  eyes,  was  in  fact  an  obscure  clerk  in  an  obscure 
office  on  the  Boulevards.  Jean  himself  lives  in  London,  and 
having  a  very  little  voice,  a  great  sense  of  music,  and  an  infinite 
amount  of  what  his  earliest  patroness  calls  chic,  as  if  it  were  a  sub- 
stantive, sings  comic  songs  in  his  own  language  at  the  '  At  Homes ' 
of  great  persons  in  London. 

Jean  is  by  way  of  being  a  success.  He  sings,  and,  if  it  may  be 
so  said,  makes  a  fool  of  himself  with  an  abandon  which  pleases 
greatly  a  solid  British  audience,  who  has  never  and  could  never  so 
abandon  itself  for  a  second.  Jean  uses  a  thousand  gestures — from 
Paris.  He  gives  one  the  impression  of  being  entirely  carried 
away  on  the  swing  and  rhythm  of  his  song  and  music.  He  is  un- 
daunted always  by  the  adversities  of  any  circumstances  in  which 
he  may  find  himself.  And  that  he  often  finds  himself  at  the 
fashionable  party  in  circumstances  uncommonly  trying  to  his  art 
and  to  his  temper  will  not  be  doubted. 

Jean  makes  a  little  way  for  himself  to  the  piano  through  the 
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rudest  crowd  in  the  world,  a  crowd  of  well-dressed  English  women, 
with  an  infinite  patience,  politeness,  and  sweet  temper.  Jean 
receives  the  elbows  of  the  modern  Amazonian  daughter  in  his  eye, 
with  a  murmur  of  apology  in  his  own  courteous  language  on  his 
lips.  Jean,  who  has  the  misfortune  to  understand  English  per- 
fectly, though  he  can  only  speak  it  a  little,  listens  to  a  thousand 
perfectly  candid  expressions  of  opinion  on  himself.  It  dawns  upon 
him,  quite  early  in  his  modest  career,  that  his  audience  do  not  for 
the  most  part  understand  a  word  of  what  he  sings. 

'  When  I  come  to  'Yde  Park  in  my  song,'  he  says  in  confidence 
and  the  very  worst  English  to  an  elderly  and  cynical  guest  who  is 
leaning  against  a  mantelpiece,  yawning,  '  they  laugh — 'ow  they 
laugh  !  And  there  is  no  joke  there — none.' 

'  It's  the  first  word  they've  understood,  you  know,'  says  the  cynic. 
And  Jean  lifts  his  shoulders  with  a  resigned  smile  and  a  sigh. 

He  perceives,  with  his  gay  little  sense  of  humour  pleasantly 
tickled,  that  many  persons  are  shocked  at  his  innocent  airs,  on  the 
principle  that  whatever  is  French  is  also  necessarily  improper, 
while  others,  the  '  new  English  mees,'  for  instance,  are  pleased  in 
the  delusion  that  they  are  listening  to  something  risqu6  and 
music-hall.  Jean  bears,  with  his  gay  equanimity  quite  undis- 
turbed, the  stony,  unsmiling  stare  of  the  despondent  British 
milord,  who  has  been  towed  to  the  party  by  a  fashionable  wife,  and 
is  full  of  pessimism  and  longings  for  his  study  and  a  newspaper. 

'  But  yes,'  says  Jean,  with  a  shrug.  '  It  is  easier  when  you 
smile.  You  do  not  smile  much,  you  English.  I  do  not  do  it  for 
pleasure,  you  understand.  I  am — how  do  you  call  it  ? — mercenary. 
It  is  for  Marie,  and  little  Jules  and  BebeV 

Marie  is  Jean's  wife,  a  young  wife  still,  who  takes  her  part  in 
the  performance  by  playing  Jean's  accompaniments  and  smiling  a 
little  at  the  jokes  which  she  has  heard  a  thousand  times  and  at 
Jean.  Jean,  whose  good  temper  has  never  been  shaken  by  the  rude- 
ness of  servants,  the  meanness  of  employers,  the  candour  of 
audiences  and  the  sips  of  sweet  lemonade  which  are  spoken  of  by 
the  hostess  as  'refreshment,'  has  a  quick  rage  storming  in  his 
breast  when  an  English  madam  suggests  as  delicately  as  she  can 
to  Marie  that  Marie  should  dress  for  professional  purposes  in  a 
style  more  gay  and  French.  Jean  thinks  Marie  quite  lovely 
always.  Loveliest  of  all,  perhaps,  in  that  very  old  black  frock 
which  he  bought  with  her  in  Paris,  in  a  brief  honeymoon  time  of 
prosperity.  Jean  thinks  Marie  looks  her  best  with  her  dark  hair 
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disordered  by  the  clutches  of  Bebe,  with  the  little  flush  that  comes 
into  her  cheeks  after  a  vivacious  game  on  the  floor  with  Jules.  It 
is  Marie  herself  who  perceives  that  madam  is  right,  who  soothes 
Jean's  indignation  with  a  small,  brown  hand  laid  appealingly  on 
his  gay  waistcoat,  who  reminds  him  that  little  indignities  mustn't 
matter  when  one  has  to  think  of  the  children,  and  who  makes 
herself,  out  of  the  cheapest  materials,  a  fine  little  gown  and  bonnet, 
bright  with  a  contrast  of  colours  such  as  only  a  Frenchwoman 
dares  to  attempt. 

The  little  couple  are  poor  indeed,  even  when  Jean  becomes 
among  a  select  coterie  in  some  sort  fashionable,  but  they  are  as 
happy,  perhaps,  as  any  two  people  in  the  world.  They  trudge 
cheerfully  from  Pimlico,  where  they  lodge  obscurely,  to  some  fine 
house  in  the  West  End.  Jean  tucks  Marie's  slight  hand  under 
his  arm.  He  treats  her  with  a  politeness  which  is  not  only  of  the 
manner  but  of  the  heart.  He  is  attached  to  her  with  that 
generous,  impulsive,  demonstrative  affection  which  is  just  a  little 
ridiculous,  and  most  true.  Marie,  indeed,  is  not  amused,  but 
touched,  when  Jean  with  a  spontaneous  action  which  is  wholly 
natural,  lays  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  bursts  out  into  a  quick 
French  torrent  of  warm  words.  They  have  been  married  six  years, 
and  have  still  for  each  other,  in  some  sort,  the  feeling  of  lovers. 
Madame,  in  fact,  their  early  patroness,  who  has  herself  been  a  long 
while  prosily  married  to  a  great  deal  of  money,  suspects  them  for 
some  time  of  being  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  when  she  learns  of 
her  mistake  by  accident,  says,  *  Aren't  these  French  people  extra- 
ordinary ? '  and  gives  them  up,  as  it  were,  in  despair. 

Jean  adds  to  domestic  affection  an  infinite  and  blithe  content- 
ment. He  has  an  air  of  enjoying  himself  at  the  parties  he  attends 
professionally  which  is  quite  inspiriting.  He  takes  a  cup  of  tepid 
tea  beforehand  with  quite  a  blithe  smile,  and  by  way  of  raising 
his  spirits  to  the  requisite  pitch  of  hilarity  necessary  to  his  enter- 
tainments. When  the  party  is  over  he  buttons  himself  cheerfully 
into  a  tight  overcoat,  wraps  up  Marie  in  her  shawls,  and  the  pair 
go  out  into  the  winter  night,  talking  and  gay.  They  slip  through 
the  carriages  waiting  for  the  guests  and  take  the  last  omnibus  to 
Pimlico.  Jean's  good-humour  does  not  desert  him  even  in  this 
abominable  vehicle,  when  he  is  sat  on  by  the  two  stout  women  who 
apparently  live  in  omnibuses,  or  when  his  boots,  which  are  small 
and  patent  leather,  and  of  which  he  is  a  little  bit  proud,  are 
crushed  by  the  heavy  feet  of  the  vulgar. 
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For  Marie's  sake,  indeed,  lie  would  like  to  ride  in  a  carriage. 
Towards  her  his  feelings  are  infinitely  chivalrous,  tender  and  pro- 
tecting. For  himself,  he  is  not  particular.  Perhaps  because  he 
has  not  been  brought  up  with  the  more  fastidious  tastes  of  a  higher 
class.  Or  perhaps  because  he  is  by  nature  gay,  unselfish,  and  well 
contented  to  take  things  contentedly,  as  they  are. 

Jean  is  glad  when  his  performances  take  place  in  the  afternoon. 
Then,  when  he  and  Marie  come  home,  they  can  have  a  game  with 
the  children.  Jean  lacks,  it  is  thought,  many  of  those  stout,  solid, 
durable  virtues  of  which  Englishmen  are  proud,  but  he  is  at  least 
domestic  to  a  fault.  After  the  game  Jean  smokes  meditatively. 
The  room  is  only  the  usual  room  of  a  second-rate  English  lodging- 
house,  abominable  with  antimacassars,  artificial  flowers,  and  oleo- 
graphs, but  it  makes  a  pretty  picture  with  Jules  of  four,  in  a  frock 
playing  on  the  floor,  and  Marie,  in  her  old  gown  and  the  pretty 
disorder  in  her  hair,  walking  up  and  down  and  singing,  in  a  little 
voice  that  would  be  of  no  use  at  all  professionally,  to  the  baby  on 
her  shoulder.  When  she  has  put  the  children  to  bed,  and  she  and 
Jean  have  had  coffee  such  as  the  British  servant  never  made,  Jean 
comes  to  the  little  fire  where  Marie  is  standing  and  puts  his  im- 
pulsive arm  round  her  waist.  He  says  a  number  of  things  to  her 
which  do  not  bear  translation ;  which  are  ridiculous  even  in  French 
perhaps,  or  in  any  language,  though  Marie  does  not  think  so. 

They  practise  Jean's  new  songs  afterwards,  to  Marie's  accom- 
paniment on  a  lamentable  hired  piano.  Jules  makes  his  grimaces 
and  expressive  actions  of  hand  and  shoulders  quite  faithfully.  He 
overhears  once  someone  say  at  one  of  his  parties  that  to  make  a 
buffoon  of  yourself  is,  from  a  cultured  point  of  view,  possibly  one 
of  the  lowest  means  of  making  a  livelihood  extant.  Is  it  ?  Well, 
perhaps.  The  remark  strikes  a^little  chill  at  the  time  even  into 
Jean's  brave  and  cheery  soul.  But,  after  all,  what  would  you  ? 
To  earn  a  livelihood  commonly  is  better,  when  one  has  Marie  and 
the  children  to  think  of,  than  not  to  earn  it  at  all.  The  end  jus- 
tifies the  means  perhaps.  And  if  one  can  be  a  clown  and  buffoon, 
and  yet  gay,  honest,  sober,  and  self-respecting,  Jean  is  no  doubt 
the  person  who  accomplishes  that  difficult  feat. 

The  last  news  of  the  little  party  is,  however,  that  Marie's 
uncle  has  left  them  some  money,  enough  and  not  too  much  for 
wants  so  quiet  and  domestic ;  that  Jean  thinks  of  giving  up  his 
occupation,  and  returning  with  Marie,  Jules  and  Befce  to  that 
heaven  which  is  called  Paris. 
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BY    JAMES    PAYN, 

CHAPTER  III. 

THERE  is  nothing  that  brings  the  conviction  home  to  a  man 
that  he  is  growing  old  more  than  the  occasional  reminiscence  of 
some  incident  which,  from  its  nature,  could  hardly  have  happened 
within  a  couple  of  generations.  People  were  coarser  then  than 
they  are  now,  and  more  outright  in  their  repartees.  I  remember 
as  a  boy  a  Colonel  B.  at  Portsmouth,  who  was  very  kind  to  me  in 
his  way,  but  of  a  violent  and  indeed  uncontrollable  temper.  He 
had  been  in  his  youth  a  notorious  fire-eater,  and  he  had  passed 
his  latter  years  in  tropic  climes,  which  had  not  cooled  his  dispo- 
sition. So  long  had  he  been  away  that  he  knew  little  of  the 
modern  usages  of  society,  and  appeared  at  a  great  ball  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  in  white  trousers.  This  had  been  the 
evening  attire  of  officers  in  uniform  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
had  last  hailed  from,  but  in  England  it  was  as  unknown  as  the  dodo. 
There  were  probably  two  hundred  of  his  brother  officers  in  the 
ball-room,  and  he  alone  in  *  ducks.'  The  hostess  was  a  friend  of 
my  family  and  had  kindly  sent  me  an  invitation,  though  I  was 
much  too  young  for  such  an  entertainment,  and  I  never  shall 
forget  the  excitement  caused  by  the  Colonel's  appearance.  Feel- 
ing the  uniqueness  of  his  costume,  he  sought  me  out  perhaps  as 
being  the  only  person  present  unconscious  of  its  incongruity. 
Every  one  cast  an  oblique  look  at  his  ducks  and  hid  an  involun- 
tary smile ;  but  what  took  all  my  attention  was  the  Colonel's  face, 
as  he  gazed  about  him  wanting  to  shoot  somebody ;  its  scarlet 
was  ample  compensation  for  the  absence  of  colour  in  his  legs. 
The  way  in  which  he  swore  under  his  breath — though  I  could  hear 
hii  a — was  something  terrible,  and  had  all  the  attraction  of  novelty. 
However,  no  blood  was  spilt,  and  he  presently  got  away,  but  the 
story  was  all  over  the  town.  The  next  day  a  noble  earl  of  royal 
descent  came  down  to  Portsmouth  and  was  entertained  by  the 
military  at  luncheon.  He  knew  nothing  of  Colonel  B.'s  temper, 
and  how  it  had  been  exasperated  the  night  before,  or  he  would 
1  Copyright,  1894,  in  the  United  States, 
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certainly  not  have  selected  him  as  the  recipient  of  a  rudeness ; 
but  his  lordship  was  given  to  express  himself  coarsely,  and  with- 
out regard  to  the  feeling  of  others.  The  Colonel  was  hacking  at 
a  chicken  of  which  the  guest  of  the  day  had  expressed  a  wish  to 
partake,  and  not  being  accustomed  to  wait,  got  impatient,  and 
thus  delivered  himself:  'It  was  a  saying  of  my  royal  father, 
Colonel  B.,  that  good  carving  showed  the  gentleman.'  '  Was  it, 
indeed  ? '  returned  the  Colonel,  all  the  indignation  which  had 
been  bottled  up  for  twelve  hours  suddenly  finding  vent ;  '  and  what 
was  the  opinion  of  your  royal  mother  upon  that  subject  ? '  It  was 
not  perhaps  a  very  witty  repartee,  but  it  was  an  exceedingly  effec- 
tive one,  and  made  a  great  sensation.  But  the  whole  scene,  as 
I  heard  it  described,  seems  to  belong  to  the  days  of  the  Eegency. 

I  have  my  full  share  of  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  but  I 
do  not  remember  that  I  was  ever  shy ;  and  perhaps  my  freedom 
from  this  attribute  prevents  my  quite  appreciating  the  torture  of 
those  who  suffer  from  this  calamity.  Still,  I  can  feel  for  them, 
and  two  incidents  still  remain  in  my  mind  which  at  the  time 
almost  drew  tears  from  my  eyes. 

A  clergyman  of  my  acquaintance,  Mr.  S.,  was  a  perfect 
victim  to  this  mental  disease,  and  he  had  one  of  those  pink-and- 
white  complexions  which  betray  its  existence  by  a  modest  blush 
on  the  very  slightest  occasion.  He  lived  a  solitary  life  as  a 
curate  in  an  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  country,  till  in  an  evil 
hour  a  scion  of  a  noble  house  persuaded  him  to  become  *  warming- 
pan  '  for  him  in  a  rich  living  in  Devonshire  which  he  himself  was 
not  at  present  old  enough  to  hold.  Until  lodgings  could  be 
procured  for  him,  S.  was  invited  to  stay  at  the  family  seat, 
which,  as  generally  happened,  was  full  of  company.  Poor  S. 
felt  himself  there  like  a  fish  out  of  water,  and  a  very  small  fish. 
A  bevy  of  fair  and  fashionable  young  ladies  made  existence 
intolerable  to  him  by  occasionally  addressing  him  in  public ;  by 
a  young  lady  in  private  I  do  not  think  that  S.  had  ever  been 
addressed.  He  used  to  go  into  the  neighbouring  town  daily  to 
procure  articles  of  furniture  for  his  lodgings,  and  the  lady  of  the 
house  asked  him  at  the  breakfast-table  one  morning  what  his 
plans  were  for  the  day.  *  Well,'  he  said,  turning  red  as  a  rose,  '  I 
am  going  into  Exeter  to  buy  a  pair  of  drawers.'  I  am  sorry  to 
say  for  the  manners  of  the  aristocracy  that  this  little  mistake  of 
a  '  pair  '  for  a  '  chest '  caused  a  shout  of  inextinguishable  laughter, 
and  poor  S.'s  face  remained  for  a  week  less  like  a  rose  than  a  peony. 
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When  instituted  in  his  new  office  he  went  round  the  parish 
to  make  acquaintance  with  his  congregation.  It  was  very  wet 
weather,  and  he  got  almost  swamped  in  the  Devonshire  lanes,  but 
he  persisted  in  his  duty.  On  one  occasion  he  called  on  an  honest 
farmer  of  the  good  old  school,  who  asked  him  how  he  liked 
Devonshire.  '  Oh,  I  like  it  exceedingly,'  said  S. ;  l  but  I  find 
it  rather  muddy.  I  notice,  however/  pointing  to  the  farmer's 
boot,  'that  you  take  very  sensible  precautions  to  keep  yourself 
ono  of  the  wet.'  *  Well,  you  see,  Mr.  S.,  I've  got  a  club-foot.' 
S.  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  fled  instantly  from  the  house, 
and  only  after  much  solicitation  could  he  be  induced  to  remain 
in  the  living.  The  farmer  never  understood  why  he  had  run 
away,  and  thought  he  had  been  taken  suddenly  ill. 

What  he  suffered,  however,  was  nothing  to  what  I  subse- 
quently suffered  in  consequence  of  S.'s  mishap.  I  thought  the 
story  very  humorous,  and  told  it  in  my  best  manner  at  a  large 
dinner-party  at  a  house  at  which  I  had  never  dined  before.  Dur- 
ing the  narration  I  received  a  violent  kick  on  the  leg  from  my 
next  neighbour,  but  thought  it  accidental.  The  tale  was  received 
in  total  silence,  and  it  was  some  time  before  general  conversation 
was  resumed.  '  That  was  a  very  amusing  story,'  whispered  my 
neighbour.  '  But,'  being  very  angry  at  the  want  of  appreciation 
shown  to  it,  I  put  in  quickly:  'But,  you  would  say,  deuced 
stupid  people  to  tell  it  to.'  *  No,  my  dear  fellow,  it  isn't  that,  but 
our  host  has  a  club-foot.'  Then  I  knew  what  S.  had  suffered,  and 
wished  I  could  have  run  away  as  he  did.  In  all  such  cases,  however, 
the  man  who  has  inadvertently  put  his  foot  in  it  in  this  manner 
should  comfort  himself  with  the  reflection  that  his  own  feelings 
are  much  more  lacerated  than  those  of  the  person  on  whose  ac- 
count he  has  been  made  wretched.  He  knows  one  has  spoken  in 
ignorance,  and  if  he  is  a  good  fellow  feels  pity  rather  than  anger. 

It  could  only  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  fitness  of 
things  if  the  circumstance  that  caused  Mr.  Decimus  Green's 
retirement  from  the  Church  had  happened  to  Mr.  S.  Mr.  Green 
I  knew;  he  could  ride  well,  a  gift  not  generally  associated  with 
shyness,  but  was  as  shy  as  a  fawn.  He  had  bought  a  high- 
mettled  mare  cheap,  for  whose  legs  a  sea-bath  had  been  recom- 
mended, and  though  she  could  be  taken  to  the  water  she  could 
not  be  persuaded  by  the  groom  to  enter  it.  Mr.  Green  thought 
he  \vould  do  better  than  the  groom,  and  when  he  took  his  own 
bath  in  the  sea  in  purls  naturalibus  resolved  that  the  mare 
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should  take  hers.  She  was  brought  down  to  him  and  he  mounted 
her,  but  after  a  sharp  struggle  she  turned  short  round,  and  before 
he  could  throw  himself  off  made  straight  for  the  little  town  of 
which  he  was  (or  rather  thought  he  was)  the  perpetual  curate. 

He  was  not  fastened  to  his  steed,  like  Mazeppa ;  he  was  not  a 
voluntary  equestrian,  like  Lady  Godiva;  but  he  had  not  the 
presence  of  mind  to  throw  himself  off,  and,  like  the  other  lady  in 
the  ballad,  he  had  '  nodings  on.'  That  day  was  the  last  day  of 
his  curacy. 

Another  true  tale  of  a  curate  by  no  means  shy,  but  who  felt 
the  sensation  for  once,  and  I  have  done  with  my  illustrations  of 
this  weakness.  He  was  a  relative  of  my  own,  and  had  proper 
views  of  comfort  and  even  luxury.  I  remember  that  even  the 
pieces  of  linen  on  which  he  wiped  his  razors  were  frilled.  He 
was  a  handsome,  pleasant  fellow,  and  more  popular  among  the 
county  families  than  country  curates  are  wont  to  be.  In  return 
for  their  hospitality  he  resolved  to  give  some  of  them  a  little 
dinner.  The  viands  were  unexceptionable,  and  as  it  was  winter 
time  he  even  provided  hot-water  plates  for  his  guests.  His  man, 
however,  who  was  also  his  groom,  had  had  little  experience  as  a 
butler,  and  when  the  guests  trooped  down  to  dinner  each  found  a 
hot-water  plate  on  his  or  her  chair.  It  was  winter  time,  and  the 
poor  fellow  had,  from  their  conformation,  mistaken  the  purpose  for 
which  these  plates  were  intended  ;  but  it  was  a  bad  five  minutes 
for  a  host  who  piqued  himself  on  having  everything  perfect. 

It  is  difficult  in  this  world  to  always  avoid  being  placed  in  a 
false  position.  H.,  a  dear  friend  of  mine,  of  great  University 
reputation,  was  once  staying  with  me  in  Edinburgh.  His  manners 
were  most  courteous  to  strangers,  but  he  was  very  fastidious  and 
particular.  Walking  down  Princes  Street  one  day  a  gentlemanly 
young  fellow  thus  addressed  him :  '  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  have 
never  been  in  this  town  before,  and  though  a  Scotsman  do  not 
know  which  is  Scott's  monument.'  My  friend  told  him,  and  find- 
ing him  greedy  of  information,  like  Dr.  Johnson's  young  water- 
man, who  was  '  ready  to  give  what  he  had '  to  know  about  the 
Golden  Fleece,  discoursed  to  him  of  various  matters.  Presently  a 
police-inspector  stopped  them,  and  inquired  of  H.  'whether  he 
was  aware  that  he  was  walking  with  the  most  notorious  thief  in 
Edinburgh.'  Lord  Byron  tells  us  that  the  most  gentlemanly 
young  man  he  ever  met  in  his  life  was  a  pickpocket,  and  It. 
always  declared  the  same  thing  of  this  agreeable  stranger. 
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H.  was  bursar  of  his  college,  but  decided  to  leave  Cambridge 
for  the  Bar,  and  arranged  with  C.,  the  great  conveyancer,  to 
read  with  him.  C.,  though  so  learned  in  the  law,  was  ignorant 
of  University  matters.  In  speaking  of  his  new  pupil,  he  said  what 
a  really  interesting  and  accomplished  man  he  was  ;  it  was  most 
satisfactory  to  see  persons  of  that  stamp  (H.  was  senior  classic) 
desirous  of  belonging  to  a  learned  profession  ;  it  was  curious,  too, 
that  his  talents  had  been  recognised,  for,  bursar  though  he  was, 
he  had  brought  personal  introductions  with  him  from  two  of  her 
Majesty's  judges.  C.  had  got  into  his  head  that  a  bursar  was  a 
sort  of  butler. 

The  falsest  position  in  which  I  ever  saw  any  of  my  fellow- 
creatures  was  unhappily  shared  by  myself.  I  once  accompanied 
a  great  moral  philosopher  and  a  distinguished  mathematician 
to  a  dinner  at  Greenwich.  After  the  feast  we  strolled  into  the 
grounds  of  Greenwich  Hospital  to  smoke  our  cigars;  my  com- 
panions, who  had  dined  exceedingly  well,  were  deep  in  a  discussion 
upon  '  Fate,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute,'  when  it  was  rather 
vulgarly  interrupted  by  a  policeman.  '  Now  you  ought  to  know 
that  no  smoking  is  allowed  here,  gents,  so  just  you  throw  them 
cigars  away/  My  distinguished  friends  regarded  the  man  in 
philosophic  silence,  and  left  me  to  argue  with  him.  I  pointed  out 
to  him  that  the  building  under  which  we  sat  was  of  solid  stone, 
and  not  combustible  by  any  number  of  lighted  cigars ;  but  the 
guardian  of  the  law  was  deaf  to  reason,  and  we  had  to  comply  with 
his  monstrous  directions.  We  moved  away,  as  we  thought,  well 
out  of  his  beat,  and  in  a  more  retired  part  of  the  grounds  lit  fresh 
cigars,  and  the  interrupted  discussion  about  *  Fate,  free  will,  fore- 
knowledge absolute '  was  renewed.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  the  same 
policeman  put  his  helmet ed  head  round  the  corner.  *  Ah,  you're 
at  it  again,  are  you  ?  Well,  now  you  will  all  three  just  come  with 
me  to  the  police  office.'  The  philosopher  and  the  mathematician 
were  in  short  in  custody,  and  so  was  I  (but  that  was  comparatively 
of  no  consequence).  They  walked  quietly  (it  never  came  to  the 
frog's  march)  to  their  doom,  as  though  there  had  been  no  such 
thing  as  free  will  and  foreknowledge  in  the  world,  but  only  fate. 
After  a  severe  lecture  from  the  sergeant  in  charge,  we  regained  our 
liberty,  but  I  am  sure  that  my  two  companions  (at  all  events)  had 
never  been  in  so  false  a  position  in  their  lives. 

The  most  striking  specimen  of  a  false  position  was  perhaps 
that  in  which  a  friend  of  mine,  not  unknown  in  the  commercial 
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world,  found  himself  in  his  efforts  to  escape  the  jury  list.  He  had 
evaded  it  for  some  time  by  the  assistance  of  an  official  in  considera- 
tion of  a  certain  douceur,  but  he  had  got  tired  of  paying  what  had 
been  in  fact  an  annuity,  and  wanted  the  thing  to  be  done  with  for 
good  and  all.  '  For  ten  pounds/  said  the  official,  '  I  will  guarantee 
that  you  shall  never  be  troubled  again ; '  and  the  money  was  paid. 
When  the  day  came  for  his  attendance  at  the  court,  my  friend 
(John  Jones,  let  me  call  him)  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
seeing  how  his  money  had  been  invested,  and  repaired  to  West- 
minster, where  justice  was  then  administered.  He  described  the 
sensation  of  hearing  '  John  Jones '  called  out  as  rather  peculiar ; 
it  was  called  out  a  second  time,  and  he  could  hardly  resist  answer- 
ing to  his  name ;  when  it  was  called  out  a  third  time  he  felt  quite 
eerie,  and  much  more  so  at  what  took  place  in  consequence.  A 
person  in  deep  mourning  and  with  a  voice  broken  with  emotion, 
exclaimed,  '  John  Jones  is  dead,  my  lord/  And  his  lordship,  with 
a  little  reflected  melancholy  in  his  tone,  observed,  '  Poor  fellow ! 
scratch  his  name  out.' 

Another  case  of  a  gentleman  finding  himself  in  a  false  position 
(though  he  had  no  idea  of  it)  was  that  of  Sir  C.  A.,  a  constant 
attendant  at  the  whist-table  of  a  country  club.  He  had  grown 
grey  (or  so  he  used  to  say,  but  afterwards  discarded  that  form  of 
words)  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  had  done  so  for  some 
years,  when  one  day  he  appeared  at  our  club  with  hair  as  dark  as 
the  raven's  wing. 

Nobody  remarked  upon  it,  though  of  course  everybody  noticed 
it,  and  he  actually  was  under  the  impression  that  his  transforma- 
tion had  not  been  observed.  '  Did  you  notice,'  he  said  to  a  confi- 
dential friend  after  the  rubber,  '  anything  different — as  regards — 
ahem ! — my  hair  ? '  '  Well,  I  see  you  have  taken  to  a  wig.' 
*  What !  you  saw  that  did  you  ?  But  you're  a  deuced  observant 
fellow.  You  don't  think  anyone  else  saw  it,  eh?'  'Well,  I  am 
sure  that  Tom  (the  old  card-room  waiter)  didn't,  for  he  asked  me 
'what  was  the  strange  gentleman's  name,  that  he  might  put  it 
down  in  the  book.' 

When  I  look  back  upon  my  life  immediately  and  for  some 
years  after  my  marriage  it  seems — or  perhaps  I  should  say  it  ought 
to  have  been — an  ideal  one;  I  had  enough  for  our  needs,  and 
whatever  I  made  by  my  pen  was  an  extra,  and  I  delighted  in  my 
work  as  much  as  others  in  their  play. 

We  became  acquainted  with  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  the 
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country  in  the  search  for  a  residence,  and  when  tired  of  it  we 
wont  elsewhere. 

Youth,  a  breeze  'mid  blossoms  playing 

Where  hope  clung  feeding  like  a  bee, 
Both  were  mine;  life  went  a-maying 

With  youth,  and  love,  and  poesy. 

It  is  only  when  we  become  old  and  ill,  and  '  one  ceases  to  be 
eager '  about  anything,  that  we  can  estimate  the  truth  and  pathos 
of  the  poem  that  contains  those  lines.  It  pictures  for  us  as  no 
other  poem  does,  save  the  '  Tears,  Idle  Tears '  of  Tennyson,  that 
crown  of  sorrows,  the  remembrance  of  happier  things.  How 
pathetic  is  the  writer's  pretence  of  ignoring  it : — 

0  youth  1  for  years  full  many  and  sweet 
'Tis  known  that  thou  and  I  were  one ; 
I'll  think  it  but  a  fond  deceit, 

1  cannot  think  that  thou  art  gone. 

Thy  vesper  bell  hath  not  yet  tolled, 
And  thou  wert  aye  a  masker  bold. 
Life  is  but  thought,  so  think  I  will 
That  youth  and  I  are  housemates  still. 

How  vain,  however  well  meant,  are  the  efforts  to  extol  old  age 
and  the  advantages  of  a  protracted  existence  which  only  gives  us 
a  longer  time  for  melancholy  comparison!  How  destitute  of 
consolation  is  the  argument  that  we  have  had  our  day,  and  should 
now  be  content,  among  other  things,  to  '  go  wooing  in  our  boys ' 
— a  thing  that  can  never  be  done  by  proxy.  I  confess,  however, 
I  had  my  share  (though  not,  I  protest,  what  is  termed  in  the  play 
my  '  whack ')  of  the  joys  of  youth,  and  especially  as  regards  the 
pitching  our  tent  at  will  in  the  greenest  pastures.  But  as  time 
went  on  and  flocks  and  herds  increased  but  slowly,  and  our  family 
very  fast,  my  face  was  turned  towards  that  city  which,  from  the 
time  of  Whittington,  has  always  to  sanguine  natures  seemed 
paved  with  gold.  Then,  instead  of  camping  under  the  greenwood 
tree,  we  took  lodgings  in  London.  Our  first  experience  in  this 
way  was  in  strong  contrast  to  the  Arcadian  bowers  we  had  been 
accustomed  to — a  drawing-room  floor  in  a  genteel  street  running 
down  into  Hyde  Park,  where,  whatever  else  was  wanting,  I  found 
*  copy '  enough. 

We  had  not  been  there  many  days  when  an  altercation 
between  our  landlady — yellow  as  a  guinea  and  dirty  as  a  Scotch 
bank-note — and  her  milkman  '  forced  itself,'  as  Mrs.  Cloppins 
said,  *  upon  my  ear.' 
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'  Everybody  is  getting  out  of  patience  with  you  and  your 
artful  ways/  he  said.  'Your  landlord  is  going  to  put  in  the 
bailiffs  on  Monday  morning,  and  if  he  were  not,  I  would  do  it 
myself.  The  milk  you  have  had  from  me  without  payment  for 
your  lodgers  is  past  belief :  you  might  have  bathed  in  it.5 

This  picture  of  toilet  luxury  in  connection  withHhis  lady  was 
even  more  appalling  than  the  threat  of  legal  proceedings.  I 
concluded  it,  however,  to  be  Eastern  metaphor  ;  but  as  to  the 
bailiffs,  I  thought  the  statement  only  too  likely  to  be  solid  fact. 
I  therefore  took  such  measures  as  Were  in  my  power  for  self- 
defence.  It  was  on  a  Saturday  that  I  received  this  warning,  and 
Sunday  I  understood  was  a  day  of  freedom  from  executions ;  but  in 
those  days  the  law  permitted  the  goods  of  a  lodger  (otherwise  than 
his  personal  raiment)  to  be  seized  for  rent,  so  I  took  what  little 
property  of  value  we  possessed  in  a  portmanteau,  and  deposited 
it  in  friendly  keeping.  As  it  happened  there  was  no  execu- 
tion, but  plenty  of  other  dramatic  incident.  One  day  the  land- 
lady showed  my  wife  the  most  beautiful  collection  of  shawls  and 
gowns,  which  she  offered  to  her  at  half  their  value.  In  any  case 
they  would  have  been  beyond  her  means,  but  what  naturally 
astonished  her  was  how  this  impecunious  female  had  obtained 
possession  of  them.  Her  story  was  that  she  had  been  lady's  maid 
in  a  fashionable  family,  and  that  her  old  mistress  and  her  friends 
were  wont  to  give  her  their  new  clothes  to  sell  for  ready  money 
while  their  husbands  paid  the  bills.  This  was  not  a  pretty 
explanation,  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  was  a  great  deal  worse. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  returning  home  unexpectedly,  I  found  in 
my  little  smoking-room  on  the  ground-floor  a  number  of  bags  and 
boxes,  which  I  afterwards  discovered  had  been  '  conveyed '  from  a 
neighbouring  railway  station ;  and  indeed  it  turned  out  that  I  had 
been  so  fortunate  (from  the  '  copy  '  point  of  view)  as  to  have  taken 
lodgings  at  the  principal  receiving-house  for  stolen  goods  in  that 
neighbourhood. 

The  first  book  of  tales  I  ever  published  ('  Stories  and 
Sketches ')  contained  one  called  *  Blobbs  of  Wadham,'  the  foun- 
dation of  which  is  the  accidental  likeness  of  two  strangers  to  one 
another.  This  was  the  case  with  another  Trinity  man,  whom  'I 
had  never  seen,  and  myself.  Not  only  was  I  often  addressed  by 
persons  who  took  me  for  him,  but  people  used  to  ask,  a  propos  of 
nothing,  whether  I  knew  So-and-So.  I  remember  making  a 
considerable  impression  upon  a  chance  passenger  in  a  railway  train 
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on  the  Cambridge  line,  who  was  staring  at  me  rather  hard,  by 
suddenly  observing  '  No,  sir,  I  do  not  know  Mr.  So-and-So.'  It 
had  been  the  very  question  he  was  going  to  ask  me,  but  my  antici- 
pating it  seemed  to  him  so  uncanny  that  he  got  out  at  the  next 
station.  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes  had  not  at  that  time  been  heard 
of.  When  I  came  to  know  my  double  I  saw  but  little  resemblance 
between  us  except  that  we  both  wore  an  eyeglass ;  but  I  believe 
no  one  does  see  any  likeness  to  himself  in  anybody,  so  true  it  is 
that  after  having  beheld  one's  natural  face  in  a  glass  one  straight- 
way forgets  what  manner  of  man  he  is.  The  exception  was 
Narcissus,  which  proves  the  rule. 

Another  humorous  incident  on  the  same  railway  line  was  as 
follows : — I  was  travelling  up  to  town  with  two  undergraduate 
friends,  A.  and  B.,  the  former  of  whom  was  a  particularly  shy 
man.  We  wanted  to  play  whist,  but  disliked  dummy ;  and  the 
only  other  man  in  the  carriage  was  a  very  High  Church  clergyman, 
as  we  knew  by  what  was  then  called  his  M.B.  waistcoat.  B., 
however,  cut  the  cards  and  shuffled  them,  and  looked  at  him 
appealingly ;  while  A.  murmured,  *  Don't !  don't !  he  will  think  we 
want  to  play  the  three-card  trick.'  We  two,  however,  were 
resolute.  At  last  it  was  agreed  that  we  should  draw  lots  who 
should  ask  him  to  play,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  poor  A.  I  can  see 
him  now,  pink  and  palpitating,  as  he  made  his  plaintive  request. 
'  Well,  of  course,'  said  the  parson,  '  that  is  just  what  I  have  been 
waiting  for.'  And  I  remember  that  he  won  our  money. 

In  those  early  days  the  three-card  trick  was  not  the  national 
institution  it  has  since  become :  the  '  gentlemen  of  the  road '  at 
that  time  used  the  three  thimbles.  The  Cambridge  line  was  much 
infested  by  these  persons  till  cleared  of  them  by  a  well-known 
personage,  whom  I  will  call  Mr.  Hunt.  He  was  a  London  money- 
lender of  great  disrepute,  whom  some  of  my  young  friends  had 
dealings  with,  and  perhaps  he  resented  that  the  sovereigns,  which 
ought  by  rights  to  have  been  his,  found  their  way  into  these 
rascals'  pockets.  At  all  events  he  undertook  the  (to  him)  unusual 
role  of  the  guardian  of  youth  and  public  benefactor.  Mr.  H. 
was  a  tall  and  powerful  man,  but  had  the  agile  fingers  of  a 
conjurer,  and  thimble-rig  was  child's  play  to  him.  Attired  richly 
with  studs  and  chain,  and  with  an  agricultural  cast  of  coun- 
tenance, his  entrance  into  their  compartment  was  gladly  welcomed 
by  the  three  rogues.  After  a  modest  interval  the  thimbles  were 
produced,  and  he  lost  a  pound  or  two ;  then,  pretending  to  be 
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'  pricked,'  as  the  gamblers  call  it,  lie  offered  to  bet  five-and- 
twenty  pounds  that  he  would  discover  the  pea.  The  money  was 
staked  on  both  sides  and  put  on  a  vacant  seat.  Then  Mr.  Hunt 
said,  after  an  apparently  careful  inspection,  'The  pea  is  there,' 
and  there  it  was  under  the  thimble.  Then  he  seized  the  bank- 
notes, crammed  them  into  his  pocket,  and  produced  a  life  pre- 
server. '  Whoever  touches  me,'  he  remarked,  '  is  as  good  as  dead.' 
The  three  sharpers  had  the  sense  to  perceive  that  he  was  in 
earnest,  and  they  were  also  astonished  and  demoralised  by  what 
they  had  witnessed;  for  nobody  knew  better  than  themselves 
that  there  had  been  no  pea.  Mr.  Hunt  also  knew  it,  and  had 
brought  one  with  him  to  supply  the  deficiency.  They  never 
troubled  the  Cambridge  line  again. 

Mr.  Hunt  figures  in  one  of  my  short  stories  called  '  Amalek 
Dagon.'  Perhaps  the  facts  on  which  one  or  two  of  my  fictions 
were  founded  may  have  some  interest.  The  first  short  story, 
or  about  the  first,  I  ever  wrote — a  very  short  one  called 
*  Change  for  Grold ' — was  founded  on  a  very  curious  circum- 
stance in  the  life  of  Beckford,  communicated  to  my  informant 
by  the  old  Duke  of  Hamilton.  When  Beckford  had  exhausted 
Art  and  Pleasure  he  had  a  morbid  passion  for  new  sensations, 
and  found  one  by  a  strange  accident  in  an  intending  suicide. 
He  was  a  young  man,  with  a  wife  and  child,  once  in  good 
circumstances,  but  reduced  by  poverty  to  great  straits.  He  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  wife,  whom  he  had  married 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  her  family,  would  be  better  provided  for 
if  he  were  out  of  the  world ;  but,  at  all  events,  life  had  become 
intolerable  to  him.  Beckford  paid  him  a  sum  yearly,  which 
placed  them  in  comparative  affluence,  upon  the  understanding 
that  he  should  disappear  and  never  see  them  again.  Twice  a  year 
he  visited  his  patron  to  describe  his  feelings  as  a  voluntary  exile 
from  home  and  kin,  and  afford  him  a  study,  as  it  were,  of  a  human 
document.  If  I  remember  right,  he  eventually  broke  his  word 
(which  he  ought  never  to  have  given)  and  escaped  from  this 
strange  slavery. 

'  Blondel  Parva '  is  a  tale  of  life  assurance,  founded  on  some 
curious  facts  that  took  place  in  Edinburgh  in  the  early  part  of 
the  century.  The  clothes  of  a  merchant  of  high  repute  were 
found  on  the  shore  of  the  Forth,  and  it  was  concluded  that  he  was 
drowned.  He  was  very  popular,  and  his  family,  who  were  much 
attached  to  him,  were  greatly  sympathised  with ;  and  the  more 
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so  since  they  were  left  far  worse  provided  for  than  had  been 
supposed.*  He  had,  however,  insured  his  life  for  a  very  large 
amount,  which  secured  them  competence.  By  help  of  this  money 
and  his  own  exertions,  the  eldest  son  in  course  of  time  amassed  a 
large  fortune.  Many  years  afterwards  two  of  the  judges  were 
walking  across  the  North  Bridge  in  Edinburgh  when  they  were 
accosted  by  a  beggar.  One  of  them  gave,  him  something,  and 
excused  himself  to  the  other  for  such  injudicious  charity  on  the 
ground  '  that  the  old  fellow  was  so  like  poor  F.' 

*  My  dear  friend,'  said  the  other  gravely,  '  I  never  forget  a  face. 
That  was  F.  himself.' 

And  so  it  turned  out.  F.  had  pretended  to  commit  suicide  in 
order  to  save  his  family  from  ruin ;  and  after  years  of  voluntary 
exile,  during  which  he  suffered  great  privations,  he  had  been 
unable  to  resist  the  temptation  of  once  more  beholding  his 
children  before  he  died.  He  had  no  intention  of  revealing 
himself  to  them,  and  fancied  that  no  one  else  could  recognise 
him,  but  he  felt  that  the  judge  had  done  so,  and  therefore  made 
himself  known  to  them.  He  died  at  home  a  few  weeks  after  his 
return  :  the  money  obtained  from  the  life  assurance  office  was 
repaid  with  interest,  and  the  matter  was  hushed  up.  Curiously 
enough  this  very  case  was  used  as  a  plot  by  another ; novelist  only 
a  year  or  two  ago  ;  and  the  scene  of  it,  no  doubt  by  misadventure, 
actually  laid  where  it  had  occurred,  in  Edinburgh. 

'  Carlyon's  Year '  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  had  only  one  year 
given  him  by  the  doctors  in  which  to  live.  A  friend  tells  me  that 
it  much  disappointed  a  sporting  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance 
who  had  been  led  to  suppose  from  its  title  that  it  was  the  history 
of  a  Derby  favourite. 

•'  A  Perfect  Treasure '  was  taken  from  the  story  of  the  Nancy 
diamond ;  it  was  entrusted  after  the  battle  to  a  faithful  servant, 
who  fell  among  thieves,  and,  to  secure  its  safety,  swallowed  it.  It 
is  probable  that  no  family  retainer  has  ever  been  regarded  with 
such  solicitude  for  the  quarter  of  a  century  as  he  was.  The  first 
cheap  edition  of  the  work  was  brought  out  with  a  picture  by  Sir 
John  Millais,  the  woodcut  of  which,  I  suppose,  happened  to  be  in 
the  publisher's  possession,  and  seemed  to  him  to  illustrate  the 
subject  ('A  Perfect  Treasure'),  for  it  was  a  little  baby  in  its 
mother's  arms. 

"When  I  re-peruse  the  little  story,  *  How  Jones  got  the  Verse 
Medal,'  I  cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  the  original  of  thaf 
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fortunate  young  person  was  Tennyson.  I  heard  the  tale  while  I 
was  an  undergraduate,  and  wrote  the  story  before  years  had 
brought  the  sense  of  reverence ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
'  Timbuctoo '  is  a  poem  that  does  not  itself  preclude  levity.  The 
examiners  for  the  year  (as  I  heard  the  tale)  were  three — the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  who  had  a  great  reputation  but  a  violent  temper,  and 
did  not  write  very  well ;  a  classical  professor  who  knew  no  poetry 
that  was  not  in  a  dead  language ;  and  a  mathematical  professor. 
It  was  agreed  that  each  should  signify  by  the  letters  *  g '  and  *  b ' 
(for  *  good '  and  '  bad ')  what  he  thought  of  the  poems,  and  the 
Vice  had  the  manuscripts  first.  When  the  mathematical  professor 
got  them  he  found  '  Timbuctoo '  scored  all  over  with  g's,  and 
though  he  could  not  understand  why,  nor  indeed  the  poem  itself, 
did  not  think  it  worth  while,  as  he  afterwards  said  (though  the 
fact  was  he  was  afraid)  to  ask  the  Vice  his  reasons ;  so  he  wrote 
'  g '  on  the  poem  also.  The  classical  professor  thought  it  rather 
funny  that  both  his  predecessors  should  admire  so  unintelligible  a 
production ;  but,  as  he  said,  *  he  did  not  care  one  iota  about  the 
matter,'  and  so  wrote  '  g '  on  it  also  ;  and  as  no  other  poem  had 
three  *  g's/  the  prize  was  unanimously  awarded  to  the  author  of 
'  Timbuctoo/  After  all  was  over,  the  three  examiners  happened 
to  meet  one  day,  and  the  Vice,  in  his  absolute  fashion,  fell  to 
abusing  the  other  two  for  admiring  the  poem.  They  replied  very 
naturally,  and  with  some  indignation,  that  they  should  never  have 
dreamt  of  admiring  it  if  he  himself  had  not  scored  it  over  with 
'  g's.'  '  "  Gr's,"  '  he  said,  '  they  were  "  q's,"  for  queries,  for  I  could 
not  understand  two  consecutive  lines  of  it.' 

'  The  Blankshire  Thicket '  was  Maidenhead  thicket,  near  which 
I  lived  in  my  youth.  It  had  an  almost  unequalled  reputation  for 
highway  robbers.  A  farmer  (I  think  his  name  was  Cannon)  was 
stopped  one  night  as  he  drove  home  from  Heading  market  and 
robbed  by  two  footpads.  He  was  a  powerful  and  courageous  man, 
but  as  he  had  no  weapon  he  had  to  give  up  his  money-bag.  As 
he  drove  along,  full  of  bitter  rage,  he  suddenly  remembered  that 
under  the  seat  of  his  gig  was  a  reaping-hook  that  he  had  taken  to 
Eeading  to  be  mended.  Then  he  drove  on  to  the  thicket  (which 
is,  in  fact,  a  common),  and  making  a  long  detour  came  into  the 
road  again  half  a  mile  or  so  on  the  Beading  side  of  where  he  had 
been  stopped  before.  The  footpads,  as  he  anticipated,  were  still 
at  their  post,  waiting  for  more  prey,  and  of  course  they  took  the 
farmer  for  a  fresh  victim,  So  amazed,  however,  were  they  to  see 
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their  old  friend  again  that  they  '  hardly  knew  where  they  was,'  as 
he  expressed  it,  when  he  leapt  out  of  the  gig  and  laid  about  him 
with  his  cutlass  (as  they  doubtless  thought  it)  with  such  effect 
that  one  was  left  for  dead  upon  the  road  and  the  other  took  to 
flight.  Upon  the  former  the  good  man  found  his  money-bag,  and 
drove  home  rejoicing.  He  was  a  local  hero  for  many  a  day,  and 
none  the  less  because  it  was  whispered  that  he  had  found  other 
moneys  upon  the  person  of  his  prostrate  foe,  and  kept  them  as  the 
spoils  of  war. 

*  The  Calderton  Arms '  alluded  to  in  the  same  story  was  the 

*  Orkney  Arms  '  (or  Skindles),  now  so  well  known  to  all  the  river- 
loving   public.     The   story   goes  that  early  in  the  century  the 
landlord  was  a  strong  Eadical,  and  could  command  a  dozen  votes  ; 
but  his  prosperity  had  a  sad  drawback  in  it  in  the  person  of  his 
only  son,  a  good-for-naught.     During  a  certain  Blankshire  election 
a  Tory  solicitor  was  staying  at  the  inn,  and  had  occasion  to  go  to 
London  for  the  sinews  of  war.     His  gig  was  stopped  on  his  way 
back  on  Hounslow  Heath  by  a  gentleman  of  the  road. 

'  I  have  no  money,'  said  the  lawyer,  with  professional  readiness, 

*  but  here  is  my  watch  and  chain.' 

'  You  have  a  thousand  pounds  in  gold  in  a  box  under  the  seat,' 
was  the  unexpected  reply  ;  '  throw  back  the  apron.' 

The  lawyer  obeyed,  but  as  the  horseman  stooped  down  to  take 
the  box  the  lawyer  knocked  the  pistol  out  of  his  hand  and  drove 
off  at  full  gallop.  He  had  a  very  quick-going  mare,  and  before 
the  highwayman  could  find  his  weapon,  which  had  fallen  into  some 
furze,  was  beyond  pursuit. 

The  next  morning  the  lawyer  sent  for  the  landlord.  '  Yester- 
day,' he  said,  '  I  was  stopped  on  Hounslow  Heath.  The  man  had  a 
mask  on,  but  I  recognised  him  by  his  voice,  which  I  can  swear  to. 
I  knew  him  as  well  as  he  knew  me.  You  had  better  speak  to  your 
son  about  it,  and  then  we  will  resume  our  conversation.' 

The  landlord  was  quite  innocent  of  his  son's  intended  crime, 
but  he  had  reason  to  believe  him  capable  of  it.  He  went  out  with 
a  heavy  heart,  and  when  he  came  back  his  face  showed  it.  '  Well,' 
he  said,  with  a  sort  of  calm  despair,  '  what  steps  do  you  intend  to 
take,  sir,  in  this  matter  ?' 

1  None  to  hurt  an  old  friend,  you  may  he  sure,'  answered  the 
lawyer ;  '  only  those  twelve  votes  you  boasted  about  must  be  given 
to  our  side  instead  of  yours.'  Which  was  accordingly  arranged. 

The  story  of  '  Double  Gloucester,'  in  ridicule  of  the  absurd 
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custom,  now  fallen  into  disuse,  of  naming  parts  of  the  same  street, 
and  even  opposite  sides  of  it,  by  the  points  of  the  compass,  had  an 
actual  illustration  in  my  own  experience.  We  lived  at  that 
time  in  Gloucester  Crescent,  Hyde  Park ;  in  a  line  with  it  was 
Gloucester  Crescent  North.  A  friend  from  the  country,  who  had 
come  up  to  act  as  godmother  to  one  of  our  children,  arrived  at  the 
right  number  but  in  the  wrong  Crescent,  where  lived  two  maiden 
ladies.  She  was  ushered  into  the  drawing-room,  where  they 
received  her  a  little  stiffly.  She  took  them  for  London  friends 
of  the  family,  and  that,  like  herself,  they  were  a  little  early  for  the 
ceremony.  By  way  of  conversation  she  observed,  '  Well,  and  how 
is  the  dear  baby  ? '  They  protested,  with  a  natural  indignation, 
that  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  on  the  premises. 

On  another  occasion,  when  we  gave  a  juvenile  party,  a  totally 
unknown  little  boy  made  his  appearance — and  it  was  a  very  fine 
one — among  the  other  guests.  His  attire  was  splendid,  both  as 
regarded  colour  and  texture,  and  he  was  not  the  least  dismayed  at 
finding  himself  among  strangers.  His  nurse  had  left  him  at  the 
wrong  party,  but  it  is  impossible  he  could  have  made  himself 
more  at  home  had  he  been  at  the  right  one.  He  did  not  know 
his  own  name  or  address,  but  referred  all  inquiries  to  '  Nursey.' 
In  consideration  of  his  position  he  was  allowed  to  do  exactly  what 
he  liked,  and  he  dominated  the  whole  company  in  the  most 
absolute  fashion.  We  should  have  more  appreciated  the  humour 
of  the  situation  if  we  had  been  quite  sure  of  his  being  called  for, 
which  did  not  happen  till  long  after  the  other  little  guests  had 
departed,  so  that  we  had  more  than  a  mauvais  quart  d'heure 
upon  his  account.  The  idea  of  any  permanent  addition  to .  our 
family  at  that  time  was  a  serious  one.  Upon  explaining  to  his 
attendant  that  a  mistake  had  been  made,  she  was  so  good  as  to 
say  that  if  her  little  master  had  enjoyed  himself  it  mattered 
nothing. 

*  The  Savan  Triumphant '  was  an  experience  of  my  cousin, 
Frank  Buckland,  who  himself  related  it  to  me.  He  belonged  to  a 
fishing  club  on  the  Thames,  which  held  its  meetings  once  a  week, 
and  the  chairman  for  the  evening  was  the  one  who  had  caught  the 
heaviest  fish.  On  one  occasion  a  Mr.  Jones  was  the  fortunate 
individual;  it  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  earned  the  honour, 
and  he  was  very  proud  of  it,  though  his  prize  fish  had  only  been  a 
barbel.  One  of  the  members  of  the  club  was  unable  to  stay  to 
dinner,  and  asked  Jones  for  the  fish  to  take  home  with  him,  as  it 
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not  to  form  part  of  the  menu.  He  consented,  though  rather 
unwillingly,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  the  matter  till  the  next 
meeting,  when  Buckland  chanced  to  be  present. 

'A  curious  thing  happened  about  that  barbel  which  Jones 
gave  me  last  Saturday,'  observed  its  recipient ;  '  it  had  swallowed 
a  little  pike.' 

'  You  will  not  make  me  swallow  that,'  observed  Buckland  con- 
fidently. *  A  barbel  could  not  do  it ;  its  conformation  forbids  it.' 

'  You  may  theorise  as  you  like,'  returned  the  other,  '  but  I 
must  be  allowed  to  believe  the  evidence  of  my  senses.  I  saw  the 
jack  taken  out  of  the  barbel  with  my  own  eyes.' 

'  I  dortt  believe  it,'  said  Buckland. 

The  conversation,  in  fact,  was  growing  very  warm  when  Jones 
broke  in  with,  '  Don't  quarrel,  gentlemen ;  you  are  both  of  you  in 
the  right.  The  fact  is  I  was  so  afraid  that  somebody  might  catch 
a  heavier  fish  than  I  that  I  poked  the  little  jack  down  the  barbel's 
throat  with  my  fishing-rod,  to  make  him  weigh  more.' 

'  An  Arcadian  Eevenge,'  which  reads  farcically  enough,  had 
its  origin  not  only  in  real  life,  but  in  high  life,  the  principal, 
though  passive,  actor  in  it  being  a  member  of  the  Eoyal  Family. 
It  was,  of  course,  an  object  of  ambition  to  his  county  neighbours 
to  get  him  to  visit  them,  in  which  some  succeeded  and  some  did 
not.  The  A.'s  were  among  the  fortunate  ones,  and,  after  the 
most  ingenious  intrigues,  got  him  to  promise  to  attend  one  of 
their  lawn-tennis  parties.  The  B.'s,  who  were  their  nearest  neigh- 
bours, were  less  ingenious,  or  had  less  good  luck,  and  he  declined 
their  overtures,  which  naturally  made  them  furious  with  the  A.'s. 
It  happened  that  though  both  families  had  very  extensive  gardens, 
their  tennis-grounds  were  contiguous,  and,  indeed,  only  separated 
by  .'in  iron  fence.  When  the  party  to  meet  His  Eoyal  Highness 
(to  which  the  B.'s  had  not  been  asked)  adjourned  from  the 
luncheon-table  to  play  their  game,  they  found  the  B.'s  servants 
hanging  the  clothes  from  the  wash  on  lines  in  the  neighbouring 
tennis-ground — a  spectacle  which  reduced  the  A.'s  from  the  highest 
state  of  social  exultation  they  had  ever  enjoyed  down  to  the  lowest 
condition  of  despondency  and  shame.  His  Eoyal  Highness,  though 
short-tempered,  was  good-natured,  and  pretended  not  to  see  the 
various  articles  of  underclothing,  which  an  unfortunately  high 
wind  made  unusually  conspicuous  ;  but  when  one  of  them  escaped 
from  its  pegs  and  settled,  like  a  gigantic  bird,  on  the  guest  of  the 
afternoon,  he  used — like  the  mother  of  Lady  Vere  de  Vere's  friend 
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— some  words  that  '  scarce  were  fit  for  her '  (or  anybody  else)  '  to 
hear,'  and  the  party  broke  up  in  great  disorder. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  in  biographies  any  mention  is  made  of 
a  class  of  persons  who  have,  nevertheless,  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
our  lives,  and  have  the  power  to  a  considerable  extent  of  making 
them  pleasant  or  otherwise — namely,  our  domestic  servants.  In 
these  humble  memoirs  at  least  they  shall  find  a  place. 

Folks  talk  of  faithful  servants  nowadays  as  if  the  breed  had 
died  out  years  ago.  This  is  not  my  experience,  and  I  have  had  a 
large  one.  It  is  not  quite  true,  perhaps,  that  good  masters  and 
mistresses  make  good  servants,  or  at  least  not  so  true  as  it  used 
to  be,  because  in  these  days  there  is  a  desire  for  independence  and 
a  dislike  of  subordination  in  the  lower  classes  which  of  old  did 
not  exist ;  but  if  employers  behave  themselves  as  they  should  do, 
and  show  consideration  and  sympathy,  both  parties  meet  in 
general  with  their  reward.  The  first  cook  we  ever  had  had  been 
a  kitchenmaid  in  a  private  hotel  which  had  been  our  home  for 
some  months.  In  a  small  way  she  was  a  born  artiste  as  regards 
culinary  matters,  but  that  was  not  her  highest  merit :  she  was 
the  most  loyal  and  faithful  creature  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  of 
extraordinary  simplicity,  and  yet  of  an  amazing  cunning  which 
was  always  put  in  practice  for  our  advantage.  An  example  of  the 
former  of  these  attributes  was  given  in  the  first  few  months  of  our 
acquaintance.  An  esteemed  bachelor  friend,  C.,  had  been  staying1 
with  us  for  a  few  days,  and  on  the  morning  of  his  departure  Mary 
came  into  the  drawing-room  and  deposited  five  shillings  in  my 
wife's  lap.  She  was  not  only  the  cook,  but  could  turn  her  hand 
to  anything,  and  was  as  well  known  to  all  our  guests  as  the 
parlourmaid,  who,  with  a  nurse,  made  up  at  that  time  all  our 
little  household  ;  still,  she  had  never  before  figured  as  a  source  of 
income,  and  the  sight  of  those  five  shillings  astonished  their 
recipient  a  good  deal:  It  turned  out  that  in  the  hotel  she  had 
come  from  it  was  understood  that  any  '  vails '  she  received  should 
become  the  property  of  her  employer,  and  C.  having  given  her 
five  shillings,  she  had  hastened  to  lay  that  donation  at  the  feet  of 
her  mistress.  It  was  quite  difficult  to  persuade  her  that  they 
were  her  personal  perquisites. 

On  one  occasion  our  kitchen  chimney  took  fire,  and  almost 
before  the  crowd  could  collect  she  had  got  on  the  roof  and  stopped 
the  conflagration  with  a  wet  blanket.  When  the  firemen  arrived 
with  their  engine  she  met  them  with  her  sweetest  smile  (she  was 
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not  a  plain  cook  in  any  sense,  but  a  very  pretty  one),  and  assured 
them  that  in  our  house,  at  least,  no  accident  of  the  kind  they 
were  in  search  of  had  taken  place. 

*  Why  on  earth  did  you  do  that,  Mary  ? '  inquired  her  mistress. 

*  Why  because,  ma'am,'  she  replied,  not  without  some  con- 
tempt in  her  tone,  ( if  I  had  not  sent  them  somewheres  else  they 
would  have  charged  you  a  guinea.'     Of  course  she  was  morally  in 
the  wrong,  but  in  the  service  of  her  master  and  mistress  (bless 
her)  she  had  no  scruples. 

When  she  felt  herself  to  have  been  wronged,  she  was  the  most 
resolute  of  women.  It  was  her  custom  in  the  summer  time  in 
London  to  go  twice  a  week,  as  early  as  five  o'clock  or  so,  to  Covent 
Grarden,  and  to  come  back  in  a  cart  laden  with  every  sort  of  com- 
modity of  the  best  and  cheapest  for  the  maintenance  of  our  house- 
hold. One  morning  she  came  back  almost  immediately  in  a 
violent  passion,  with  an  eloquent  account  of  her  having  been 
chucked  under  the  chin  and  kissed  by  a  policeman  in  the  Edg- 
ware  Eoad.  Master,  she  said,  would  of  course  see  her  righted, 
but  until  that  was  done  not  a  stroke  of  work  would  she  put  her 
hand  to. 

Master  did  not  like  the  job,  but  he  knew  his  Mary  too  well 
to  attempt  any  opposition,  and  to  Marylebone  Police  Office  he 
took  his  steps. 

The  inspector  was  very  civil,  but  thought  the  charge  un- 
founded ;  suggested  even  that  the  young  woman  might  be 
hyst  erical  (fancy  our  Mary  hysterical !)  and  recommended  that  the 
matter  should  be  dropped.  I  quite  agreed  with  him,  but  assured 
him  such  a  course  was  impossible.  'Very  good,'  he  said,  'I'll 
havo  the  men  brigaded  at  eight  o'clock  to-night,  and  the  young 
woman  can  come  and  look  at  them  and  identify  the  offender — if 
she  can.' 

At  eight  o'clock  Mary  and  I  went  to  the  station.  There  were 
about  fifty  policemen  in  two  lines,  waiting  to  receive  her  like  a 
guard  of  honour :  there  was  a  space  between  them,  so  that  she 
might  walk  in  front  of  each,  and  read  '  between  the  lines '  if  she 
could  for  the  right  man.  The  force  giggled  a  little,  but  even 
that  did  not  disturb  our  heroic  cook.  She  marched  slowly  up  one 
line  and  down  the  other,  said  she  was  'not  quite  certain,'  and 
asked  leave  to  do  it  again.  This  time  she  stopped,  like  a  learned 
pig  at  a  letter,  exactly  opposite  to  one  '  intelligent  officer,'  scru- 
tinised him  closely,  and  then  observed,  '  That  is  the  man.'  And 
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it  was  the  man.  It  was  admitted  that  he  had  been  on  duty 
in  the  Edgware  Koad  at  the  time  in  question,  and  we  were 
promised  that  he  should  be  duly  punished  for  his  offence. 

The  end  of  Mary,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned,  was  sad  and 
mysterious.  She  left  us  after  fourteen  years,  at  the  request  of  her 
aged  parents,  and  though  we  wrote  to  her  and  to  them  again  and 
again,  we  received  no  reply  of  any  sort. 

We  have  not  always  had  such  nice  cooks  as  Mary — few  people 
have — though  on  the  whole  we  have  been  fortunate  with  them ; 
but  on  one  occasion  we  had  a  chef  of  the  first  class,  though  only  for 
a  short  time.     We  had  been  a  good  deal  troubled  about  cooks  at 
that  time ;  had  had  a  succession  of  them,  each  worse  than  the 
other  as  regards  the  art  she  professed.     We  had  been  obliged  to 
keep  them  for  a  month,  and  had  only  not  been  poisoned.    At  last  I 
said, '  Never  will  we  engage  a  cook  again  till  she  can  show  how  she 
can  cook/     They  had  all  assured  us  that  they  could  send  up 
dinners  'fit  for  a  prince;'   perhaps  they  did,  but  if  so  princes 
must  be  easily  satisfied.      This  resolution  of  mine  very  much 
thinned  the  ranks  of  the  candidates  who  applied  for  the  situation. 
They  said  it  was  a  humiliating  proposal,  and  one  which  no  one 
who  respected  herself  would  submit  to.     If  they  said  they  could 
cook,  not  to  believe  it  was  throwing  doubt  on  a  lady's  statement. 
At  last  one  came  who  positively  smiled  at  having  to  prove  her 
words ;  she  had  the  best  credentials  as  to  her  culinary  capacities, 
and  assured  us   that  they  fell  short  of  her  merits.     I  so  far 
believed  her  as  to  ask  some  people  to  dinner  who  really  knew 
what  a  good  dinner  was  (a  knowledge,  by-the-by,  only  possessed 
by  a  very  few  persons),  and  it  was  arranged  that  she  was  to  have 
a  guinea  for  her  services.      The  guests  arrived,  and,  being  old 
friends,  were  informed  of  the  circumstances,  so  they  resolved  them- 
selves into  a  sort  of  committee  of  taste.    The  dinner  was  a  perfect 
success  ;  indeed,  I  have  never  sat  down  to  a  better  one.      We  con- 
gratulated ourselves  on  having  at  last  discovered  a  perfect  treasure, 
who  would  live  with  us  as  long  as  life  would  last,  though  such 
excellent  cooking  would  probably  ensure  exceptional  longevity. 
When  the  feast  was  over  and  the  guests  departed,  I  told  my  man 
that  I  would  pay  the  cook  her  guinea  with  my  own  hands,  that  I 
might  compliment  her  upon  her  genius.     '  I  think  you  had  better 
not  do  that,  sir,'  he  replied.    '  Perhaps  to-morrow  morning  she  may 
be  better/  '  Better  ?  she  could  not  be  better ! '  (I  was  still  thinking 
of  her  only  as  regarded  her  art.)     *  What  is  the  matter  with  her  ? ' 
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*  She  is  not  in  a  fit  state,  sir,  to  take  her  wages.' 

From  what  I  knew  of  my  man  I  felt  from  this  description  that 
she  must  be  in  a  parlous  state  indeed. 

'  Do  you  mean  to  say  she  is  intoxicated  ? ' 

*  No,  sir,  intoxicated  is  not  the  word ;  she  is  lying  dead  drunk 
on  the  kitchen  floor.' 

It  was  quite  true,  for  I  went  down  and  looked  at  her.  She 
had  had  a  quantity  of  stout,  and  then  a  bottle  of  port  wine,  while 
she  had  been  sending  up  the  dinner ;  she  said  that  '  constant  sup- 
port '  was  necessary  to  her  during  that  responsible  duty.  And  she 
had  done  her  duty  to  the  very  last — a  particular  kind  of  roe  on 
toast,  of  which  I  have  still  a  grateful  remembrance.  Then  this 
great  artiste  succumbed.  She  was  really  a  cordon  bleu,  but  so 
constituted  that  she  had  never  held  any  situation  beyond  a  month, 
during  which  (except  in  February)  she  had  been  drunk  from  thirty 
to  thirty-one  days  :  a  brilliant  genius,  but  with  this  little  failing, 
like  Sheridan. 

Menservants  are  generally  liked  better  by  their  masters  than 
their  mistresses  ;  they  are  said  to  have  the  faculty  of  getting  the 
length  of  their  foot ;  and  such  is  the  innate  selfishness  of  the 
male  sex  that  so  long  as  a  man  is  personally  well  attended  to 
he  does  not  much  mind  how  other  folks  are  neglected.  I  am 
really  afraid  there  is  some  truth  in  this,  for  though  I  have  had 
some  excellent  menservants  in  my  time,  it  is  certain  they  have 
not  all  been  so  good  as  I  thought  they  were.  Jackson,  a  most 
grave  and  dignified  character,  was  an  example  of  this.  He  never 
unbent  even  to  me,  but  he  treated  me  at  all  times  with  kindly 
condescension.  He  had  received  his  orders  from  another  quarter 
to  '  look  after '  his  master,  and  he  did  so  on  one  occasion  with  an 
unnecessary  particularity,  even  to  the  extent  of  removing  my  hat 
from  my  head  when  I  came  indoors.  Of  course,  I  did  not  speak 
of  it  to  him — if  you  had  known  Jackson  you  would  have  under- 
stood the  impossibility  of  such  a  course — but  I  mentioned  it  else- 
where. 

'  Ah,  you  have  found  him  out  at  last,  have  you  ? '  was  the 
enigmatical  reply. 

What  could  it  mean  ?  A  few  days  afterwards,  on  the  occasion 
of  our  giving  a  little  dinner-party,  I  found  out  what  it  meant. 
On  1  landing  me  the  champagne,  Jackson  whispered  confidentially 
in  my  ear,  '  Will  you  have  some  sham  ? '  and  the  moment  after- 
wards saw  by  my  face  that  he  had  betrayed  himself  to  a  too- 
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confiding  master.  Still,  I  could  not  but  admire  his  subsequent 
behaviour — the  conduct  of  a  general  who,  though  beaten,  resolves 
not  to  be  disgraced.  He  no  longer  trusted  himself  to  wait  at 
table,  but  remained  at  the  sideboard,  supporting  himself  slightly 
on  his  elbow,  like  a  classical  statue,  and  issuing  his  orders  to  the 
parlourmaid.  Of  course,  the  next  morning  he  had  to  go.  And 
here  again  he  exhibited  a  fine  sagacity,  for,  knowing  that  no  worse 
could  happen  to  him,  he  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not  make 
himself  as  happy  as  possible  with  the  very  cause  of  his  undoing, 
and  accordingly  came  up  for  his  wages  in  a  very  advanced  state 
of  intoxication.  He  was  still  stately,  but  for  a  little  lurch  in  his 
gait,  and  looked  like  a  bishop  threatened  with  sea-sickness. 

'  There  are  your  wages,'  I  said  coldly — '  your  month's  wages — 
though  you  don't  deserve  them/ 

He  had  a  slip  of  paper  in  his  hand,  the  contents  of  which  he 
compared  with  shaking  fingers  with  the  amount. 

'  No,  you  don't ! '  he  said,  with  his  superior  smile,  and  even  a 
touch  of  his  old  pitying  condescension.  '  I  wants  my  board  wages, 
and  I  don't  go  till  I  gets  'em.' 

Then  he  backed  against  the  wall  and  leant  against  it — the  si% 
feet  four  of  him — a  fixture,  as  it  seemed,  for  life.  A  policeman 
was  sent  for,  but  informed  me  that  his  duties  must  be  confined  to 
seeing  that  no  unnecessary  violence  was  used  in  expelling  Jackson 
from  the  premises.  Had  not  two  undergraduate  friends  of  the 
family  happened  to  be  in  the  house  at  the  time  he  would  probably 
have  been  with  us  now,  but  with  the  utmost  willingness  they 
seized  the  intoxicated  Colossus  by  the  shoulders  and  ran  him  into 
the  street  in  half  a  minute.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose 
(even  though  the  police  force  refuse  their  assistance)  that  force  is 
no  remedy.  Still,  I  was  sorry  for  Jackson  ;  his  end — the  being  run 
out  with  such  celerity — became  him  less  than  any  portion  of  his 
sublime  existence. 

Strange  customs  have  come  and  gone  in  my  time,  and  social 
alterations  of  various  kinds.  At  one  time  there  was  a  craze  for  the 
revival  of  a  certain  custom  of  our  ancestors  in  connection  with 
hospitality.  It  had  been  resuscitated  many  years  before  by  the 
'Young  England'  party,  and  was  once  more  dug  up  from  its 
grave,  like  other 

Usages  thoroughly  worn  out, 
The  souls  of  them  fumed  forth,  the  hearts  of  them  torn  out. 

This  was  the  turning  the  junior  members  of  the  family  into  table- 
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waiters,  to  do  more  honour  to  the  guests.  This  was  done  in  some 
cases  amongst  people  of  the  highest  rank,  and  very  distressing 
and  embarrassing  the  guests  felt  it  to  be  when  the  Lady  Gwendo- 
line or  the  Lady  Ermengarde  came  round  with  the  entrees.  On 
one  occasion,  at  the  house  of  an  eminent  man,  I  noticed  that  when 
the  dinner  was  announced  his  pretty  daughter  of  sixteen  had  no 
cavalier  allotted  to  her,  and  remarked  to  her  on  the  wickedness  of 
the  omission. 

*  Oh,  I  am  not  going  to  dine,'  she  said,  with  a  smile  and  a 
blush,  '  but  only  to  wait  upon  you.' 

She  evidently  did  not  enjoy  her  office  (which  made  the  meal 
very  unpleasant  to  me),  but  performed  it  with  much  grace  and 
dexterity.  Her  brother,  a  public-school  boy  a  year  younger, 
resented  the  arrangement  exceedingly ;  with  a  hand  deep  in  one 
pocket  and  a  dish  in  the  other,  he  came  lolling  up  with  his  '  sweet- 
bread '  and  '  croquettes  '  as  though  he  wished  they  might  choke  us, 
and  I  heartily  forgave  him  for  the  aspiration.  In  some  countries 
the  custom  is  almost  universal,  but  it  certainly  does  not  suit  the 
English  public-school  boy. 

Before  the  Crimean  War  there  was  a  certain  military  club  in 
London  composed  of  very  ancient  members  indeed;  only  a  few 
colonels  even  were  in  it,  and  those  of  advanced  age ;  the  rest  were 
generals  and  field-marshals.  There  is  a  legend  that  the  hall- 
porter  declined  to  admit  a  member  who  ran  up  the  steps  ;  such  a 
thing  was  not  only  unparalleled,  but  seemed  to  him  to  be  im- 
possible. After  peace  was  proclaimed  there  was  an  influx  of  com- 
paratively young  colonels  into  the  club,  whose  advent  was  much 
resented  by  the  aborigines.  One  of  them  told  me  of  his  adventures 
the  first  day.  He  was  reading  the  Times  on  one  of  the  standing 
nevv'spaper-frames,  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  found  himself  reading 
the  Morning  Post.  An  old  general  who  wished  to  change  his 
paper  had  quietly  turned  the  thing  round.  My  friend  was  not 
remarkable  for  good  temper,  and  I  asked  him  what  he  did  under 
circurhstances  which  even  to  my  civilian  mind  seemed  calculated 
to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

'  Well,'  he  said,  *  I  got  a  good  grip  of  the  stand  with  both 
hands,  and  then  whirled  it  round  about  forty  revolutions  to  the 
second.  The  way  in  which  that  ancient  veteran  staggered  back 
and  fell  into  an  armchair  was  a  caution.' 

The  new  arrivals  were  denied  the  first  read  of  the  evening 
papors.  My  colonel  said,  '  They  were  snatched  away  from  us,  sir.' 
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However,  in  the  reading-room  one  afternoon  he  found  only  a  dozen 
warriors,  all  with  one  arm,  except  one,  who  had  but  one  leg.  He 
said  to  himself,  *  I  shall  get  my  paper  to-day.'  But  when  the 
servant  came  in  with  them  the  veteran  with  one  leg  took  the 
whole  of  them  from  him,  tucked  them  under  his  arm  like  a  sheaf, 
and  gave  one  to  each  of  his  friends,  like  a  patent  distributing- 
machine. 

It  was  in  this  club  that  two  members  of  the  committee  swore 
to  blackball  a  candidate  who  had  committed  the  heinous  offence 
of  being  under  sixty  years  of  age.  When  they  quitted  town 
for  the  summer,  they  left  word  with  the  secretary  that  they 
should  be  telegraphed  for  if  Colonel  B.'s  election  came  on. 
And  in  due  time  he  did  telegraph  for  them ;  one  came  from 
Dublin  and  one  from  Cornwall  to  keep  B.  out  of  the  club.  As  it 
happened  he  got  in,  and  the  two  veterans  were  wild  with  fury  and 
the  secretary. 

*  Indeed,  gentlemen,'  said  the  poor  fellow,  '  I  couldn't  help  it. 
Indeed,  but  for  you  he  would  not  have  got  in ;  for  had  you  not 
put  in  an  appearance  on  the  committee  there  would  not  have  been 
a  quorum.' 

It  is  curious  that,  while  amateur  acting  is  looked  down  upon, 
plays  sometimes  succeed  in  the  drawing-room  which  fail  in  the 
theatre.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  audience  is 
more  friendly  ;  but  in  some  cases  the  piece  is  really  less  well  acted 
by  the  professionals.  Wilkie  Collins's  '  Frozen  Deep '  was  an 
example  of  this.  "When  Charles  Dickens  and  Company  acted  in  it 
it  was  a  great  success,  but  on  the  boards  it  was  a  failure.  I  some- 
times fondly  think  that  my  poor  play,  '  The  Substitute ' — a  small 
thing  (in  a  mere  couple  of  scenes),  but  my  own — came  under  the 
same  category.  It  was  received  in  a  private  house,  where  it  was 
acted  well  and  carefully,  with  every  mark  of  favour,  but  failed — 
and  deserved  to  fail — upon  the  stage.  It  was  there  played  very 
vulgarly,  whereas  it  required  very  delicate  treatment.  The  plot 
was,  I  believe,  original.  A  rich  old  English  bachelor,  Mr.  P., 
engages  himself  in  Paris  to  a  young  lady  of  fashion,  who  jilts  him 
on  the  wedding-day.  He  has  written  home  describing  her  various 
accomplishments  to  his  friends,  and  the  disappointment  is  a  very 
bitter  one.  Out  of  pique  he  at  once  marries  the  housemaid  at  the 
hotel,  who  has  been  very  good  to  him.  The  fun  consists  in  his 
introducing  ~her  at  home  as  his  original  fiancee,  and  in  her 
successful  efforts  to  support  the  character,  accomplishments  and 
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-all.     If  it  was  not  funny,  I  don't  know  what  fun  is ;  and  yet- 
well,  no  matter,  the  British  stage  was  the  loser,  for 

I  was  so  disgusted 

That  I  took  and  cussed  it, 

And  did  not  try  again. 

What  was  rather  singular,  I  rewrote  it  as  a  story,  which  was 
popular  enough,  when  half  a  dozen  persons  wrote  to  me  to  ask 
permission,  on  account  of  its  dramatic  character,  to  adapt  it  for 
the  stage,  where  it  had  already  run  for  six  weeks  (at  the  Court 
Theatre,  but  with  a  scratch  company  and  in  the  off  season)  without 
attracting  the  least  attention.  As  Mr.  Brummell's  valet  observed 
of  his  master's  neckcloths,  *  this  was  one  of  our  failures.' 

I  notice  among  recent  publications  '  The  Religion  of  a  Literary 
Man.'  This  ought  to  be  very  interesting,  for  hitherto  men  of 
letters  have  thought  with  Thomas  Hood  that  'faith  and  prayers 
are  among  the  privatest  of  men's  affairs.'  It  is  said  that  Charles 
Dickens  left  behind  him  a  record  of  his  views  upon  spiritual 
things,  but  only  intended  for  the  use  of  his  children,  and  not  for 
publication.  Leigh  Hunt  has  given  us  'The  Religion  of  the 
Heart,'  a  book  that  deserves  to  be  better  known,  if  only  because 
it  is  typical  of  the  faith  of  a  great  many  cultured  persons,  and 
full  of  tenderness  and  charity.  As  to  orthodoxy,  I  have  never 
met  with  it  in  any  man  of  letters,  even  though  he  may  nominally 
have  belonged  to  some  established  sect.  It  is  quite  curious  how, 
as  regards  this  class  at  least,  the  clergy  misunderstand  the  causes 
of  those  various  conditions  of  the  human  mind  which  they 
denounce  under  the  common  term  of  'infidelity.'  The  days 
when  the  publication  of  the  '  Evidences  of  Christianity '  acted  as 
a  panacea  for  it  are  over;  men's  doubts  are  no  longer  historic 
doubts.  '  Lord,  I  believe ;  help  Thou  my  unbelief,'  is  as  common 
a  cry  with  many  of  us  as  ever,  but  except  with  a  few  scholars  the 
historical  question  has  comparatively  slight  interest,  as  compared 
with  '  the  riddle  of  the  painful  earth ' — what  seems  amiss  in  the 
moral  government  of  the  world.  Nor  do  the  old  stock  phrases 
about  the  '  Origin  of  Evil '  and  the  Immutable  Laws  of  Order  or  of 
Nature  produce  much  effect  upon  modern  minds.  The  question 
that  puzzles  them  is  put  further  back,  and  inquires,  Who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  laws  ?  It  seems  to  them  impossible  that  omni- 
potence and  benevolence  in  combination  can  permit  the  outrageous 
crimes  and  cruelties  that  go  on  every  day  in  the  world.  The 
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Powers  of  Evil  do  not  seem  to  be,  at  all  events  for  the  present, 
subjugated  to  those  of  Grood. 

This,  of  course,  has  always  troubled  men's  minds,  but  not  so 
much  as  of  late  years,  when  the  condition  of  other  people  has 
begun  to  awaken  sympathy.  It  is  quite  extraordinary  how  callous 
even  the  most  religious  persons  in  the  past  have  often  been  to 
the  miseries  of  their  fellow-creatures,  both  in  this  world  and  the 
next.  They  have,  indeed,  expressed  their  gratitude  for  being 
safe  and  sound  themselves,  but  not  without  a  feeling  of  com- 
placency that  others  are  not  so  fortunate.  It  is  this  callousness 
which  has  rendered  the  man  of  letters — impulsive  and  sensitive, 
soft-hearted  yet  easily  moved  to  indignation,  and  charitable  even 
towards  the  sins  he  is  not  inclined  to — unorthodox  and  some- 
thing more.  There  may  be  in  him  a  want  of  submissiveness  to 
the  Divine  Will,  and  certainly  of  that  unquestioning  faith  which 
is  the  comfort  of  so  many  souls,  but  there  is  no  lack  of  human 
love  and  sympathy ;  and  the  man  who  loves  his  fellows,  we  are 
told,  is  very  near  to  loving  his  Creator.  At  all  events,  the  feeling 
I  have  described  seems  to  me  to  have  more  or  less  pervaded  the 
minds  of  almost  all  men  of  letters  with  whom  I  have  conversed 
upon  spiritual  things.  Because  literary  men  are  not  as  a  rule 
churchgoers,  they  are  often  considered  irreligious  or  as  complete 
(rallies  in  the  matter;  but  this  is  not  at  all  my  experience  of 
them,  and  I  have  lived  in  their  midst  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

A  very  distinguished  member  of  the  clergy  used  to  say,  with 
those  half-shut  eyes  that  always  showed  when  his  vein  of  humour 
was  touched,  and  which  caused  it  to  be  said  of  him  that  he  *  never 
saw  a  happy  moment ' :  '  What  strikes  one  as  so  queer  is  that  belief 
in  their  particular  dogma  is  made  the  essential  point  of  all  sects, 
all  of  which  save  one — and  perhaps  even  that — must  be  wrong/ 

Who  damns  every  creed  but  his  own 
Must  look  for  a  limited  Heaven, 
And  is  like  a  man  laying  long  odds 
When  the  long  odds  to  him  should  be  given. 

It  never  seems  to  strike  a  theologian  that  his  calculation  is 
contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  chances. 

Before  I  end,  let  me  say  a  word  or  two  more  about  my  much- 
maligned  profession.  That  use  is  second  nature  is  a  common 
truism,  yet  few  people,  I  imagine,- have  had  it  brought  home  to 
them  more  forcibly  than  myself.  The  question  has  often  been 
put  to  me  by  those  who  have  been  good  enough  to  take  an  interest 
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in  my  writings :  '  How  do  you  manage,  when  you  are  ill  or  out 
of  spirits,  to  write  in  the  same  unmistakably  cheerful  strain  as 
usual  ?  '  I  have  often  wondered  myself,  but  without  consciousness 
of  the  difficulty  thus  suggested.  In  times  of  trouble  of  many 
kinds,  of  severe  physical  ailments,  of  domestic  bereavement,  and 
even  with  death  under  the  very  roof,  my  pen,  when  I  found  myself 
at  my  desk,  has  turned  to  ordinary  matters  with  perfect  facility, 
and  treated  them  in  its  habitual  airy  manner.  It  may  not  be 
a  good  manner,  but  it  has  become  my  own,  and  misery  itself 
has  no  power  to  make  it  sad.  I  write  these  very  lines  in  the 
acutest  pain  from  rheumatic  gout  in  my  gnarled  fingers.  Yet,  after 
all,  how  slight  is  this  moral  victory  of  second  nature  compared 
with  that  she  displays  in  physical  matters !  A  man  of  middle 
ago,  with  whose  family  I  am  acquainted,  found  one  of  his  eyes 
affected,  as  he  thought,  by  reading  small  print  at  night,  and 
applied  to  a  famous  oculist  for  advice.  He  examined  him  very 
carefully,  and  presently  inquired  whether  he  found  any  incon- 
venience from  the  other  eye — the  right  one. 

*  None  whatever,'  was  the  reply. 

'  Still,'  said  the  oculist,  drily,  '  it  is  very  important  for  you  to 
preserve  the  sight  of  your  left  eye,  inasmuch  as  you  have  never 
seen  with  the  other  since  you  were  born.' 

There  was  some  inherent  defect  in  the  retina  which  forbade  it, 
and  yet  up  to  the  age  of  five-and-forty  this  man  had  not  dis- 
covered that  he  had  not  two  eyes  like  other  people.  The  fact  is 
certain,  though  it  has  been  justly  remarked  that  he  could  never 
have  winked  with  his  left  eye  or  he  would  have  found  himself  in 
darkness. 

As  to  the  calling  of  Literature,  which  has  been  so  much 
abused  of  late  by  some  of  its  own  followers,  if  I  were  to  live  twenty 
lives  I  would  choose  no  other  profession.  It  is  the  brightest  and 
most  genial  of  all  of  them,  and,  so  far  at  least  as  my  experience  goes, 
the  most  free  from  jealousies  and  acrimonies.  There  are  times,  of 
course,  when  one  would  like  to  sentence  a  critic  to  be  put  to  death 
*  to  slow  music,'  but  I  have  never  felt  inclined  '  to  put  my  knife ' 
— unless  it  was  the  paper-knife — into  any  of  my  brother  authors. 
They  are  very  pleasant  company,  as  kindly  friends  as  can  be  found, 
and  more  inclined  to  look  upon  one's  faults  with  tenderness  than 
what  are  invidiously  termed  the  respectable  classes.  The  pursuit 
of  letters  makes  us  friends  all  over  the  globe,  but  it  does  not  lead 
to  fortune.  Leisure  in  old  age  has  been  unhappily  denied  me.  I 
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suppose  without  vanity  I  may  say  that,  as  regards  popularity,  I 
have  been  in  the  first  dozen  or  so  of  story-tellers  ;  but  my  gains 
have  been  small  indeed  when  compared  with  anyone  in  the  same 
position  in  any  other  calling.  A  judge  and  a  bishop  get  5,0001.  a 
year  and  a  retiring  pension.  I  have  been  exceptionally  fortunate 
in  receiving  such  small  prizes  as  literature  has  to  offer,  in  the  way 
of  editorships  and  readerships,  but  the  total  income  I  have  made 
by  my  pen  has  been  but  an  average  of  1,5001.  a  year  for  thirty-five 
working  years.  As  compared  with  the  gains  of  Law  and  Physic, 
and,  of  course,  of  Commerce,  this  is  surely  a  very  modest  sum, 
though  it  has  been  earned  in  a  most  pleasant  manner. 


THE   END. 
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HARBLEDON  HALL  had  stood  empty  for  seven  years.  For  seven 
years  no  smoke  had  issued  from  its  chimneys  telling  of  the 
cheerful  hearth  within,  no  voice  or  laughter  had  been  heard  under 
its  roof,  no  footstep  coming  or  going  across  its  threshold.  A 
straggling  growth  of  ivy  and  Virginia  creeper  that  covered  the 
walls  and  veiled  the  windows  made  the  front  of  the  house  look  as 
forlorn  and  neglected  as  the  face  of  a  sick  man  who  has  grown 
a  ragged  beard  during  a  long  illness.  The  window-sills  were  green 
with  the  drip  of  rain  from  the  spouts  choked  with  decaying 
leaves,  and  the  brickwork  was  stained  with  dark  patches  of  damp. 
The  birds  had  built  their  nests  undisturbed  in  every  gable  and 
projection  of  the  roof,  and  in  the  wide  chimneys,  secure  from 
danger  of  being  smoked  out  of  their  comfortable  quarters. 

And  within  the  house,  though  man  had  withdrawn  his  presence 
from  it,  other  tenants  were  in  possession.  Eats  and  mice  held 
revels  in  the  empty  rooms  and  passages,  that  resounded  with  the 
patter  of  their  feet,  the  squeak  of  their  voices,  and  the  nibbling 
of  their  teeth.  In  the  dead  of  night,  bold  as  they  had  grown, 
they  scared  themselves  by  catching  in  wires  that  set  bells  ringing 
and  echoing  through  the  house,  and  an  army  of  rats  would  rush 
helter-skelter  down  the  great  staircase,  bounding  over  one 
another's  backs  in  their  panic,  as  we  see  them  depicted  in  illus- 
trations of  the  famous  history  of  Whittington  and  his  cat. 

If  desolation  reigned  in  Harbledon  Hall  its  gardens  were 
returning  to  a  state  of  savage  nature,  and  the  rank  growth  of 
weeds  choked  and  overtopped  the  flowers  and  shrubs.  .No  seeds 
had  been  sown,  no  lawns  mown,  no  hedges  clipped  or  tree  or 
bu^h  pruned  in  seven  long  years,  and  the  once  orderly  gardens 
had  become  a  tangled  thicket  where  the  fairy  prince  might  seek 
the  sleeping  beauty.  A  bramble  had  sprung  up  by  the  sundial, 
anci,  clasping  it  in  its  thorny  arms,  threw  its  branches  about  it, 
effectually  hiding  it  from  the  light  of  day.  The  stone  basin  of 
the  disused  fountain  had  become  a  nursery  of  young  frogs,  that 
hopped,  swam,  and  croaked  undisturbed,  and  nature  was  endea- 
vouring to  re-establish  her  sway  where  man  had  withdrawn  his 
cultivating  and  restraining  hand. 
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It  was  a  radiant  day  in  June.  The  hot  sun  poured  down  on 
the  tangled  overgrowth  in  the  gardens  of  Harbledon  Hall,  the 
birds  were  in  a  perfect  riot  of  song,  and  a  south-west  wind  rocked 
them  on  the  bough.  Even  the  old  forsaken  house  on  such  a  day 
wore  its  least  sombre  aspect.  One  could  imagine  there  had  been 
happy  household  life  within  its  walls,  and  it  was  possible  to 
conceive  that  they  might  again  resound  to  the  laughter  and  voices 
of  children  at  play. 

Some  such  thought  as  this  must  have  entered  the  mind  of  an 
elderly  gentleman  driving  by  in  an  open  carriage,  with  his  wife,  a 
pale  grey-haired  lady,  seated  beside  him.  Mr.  Stackpoole  was  a 
cheerful,  energetic  man  of  sixty  years  of  age,  of  strong  likes  and 
dislikes  and  sudden  impulses.  As  he  caught  sight  of  the  wide 
front  of1  Harbledon  Hall  with  its  red  gables  glowing  in  the  sun, 
its  confused  mass  of  creepers  almost  hiding  the  lower  storeys  from 
view,  he  told  the  coachman  to  draw  up  at  the  iron  gates  at  the 
entrance. 

'  This  is  a  very  picturesque  house,  my  dear  ;  I  should  like  to 
have  a  look  at  it/  he  said  to  his  wife ;  '  it  may  be  the  kind  of 
place  we  are  in  search  of/  and  he  alighted  from  the  carriage  as 
nimbly  as  a  young  man  to  read  the  notice  painted  on  the 
weather-stained  board  fastened  to  the  gates — '  For  admission  to 
view  these  premises,  apply  to  Mr.  Judd,  sexton,  by  the  church.' 
Mr.  Stackpoole  returned  to  the  carriage  and  bade  the  coachman 
drive  to  the  church,  the  tower  of  which  they  could  see  embowered 
among  trees,  apparently  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant. 
As  they  drove  he  continued,  '  I  like  the  look  of  the  place  very 
much.  I  am  sure  I  could  do  something  with  it.  I  should  just 
enjoy  setting  to  work  upon  it  to  call  order  out  of  chaos,  and  in 
six  months  I  would  undertake  to  effect  an  entire  transformation 
in  the  house  and  grounds  and  make  it  one  of  the  prettiest  places 
in  the  neighbourhood.  What  do  you  think,  my  dear  ?  Hey  ? ' 

The  frail-looking  elderly  lady  thus  addressed  made  but  a  faint 
rejoinder,  and  her  husband's  sanguine  enthusiasm  by  no  means 
communicated  itself  to  her.  Harbledon  Hall  was  the  sixth  old 
house  to  which  Mr.  Stackpoole  had  taken  a  fancy  in  the  last  ten 
years,  and  fallen  out  of  love  with  as  quickly,  after  exercising  his 
ingenuity  in  putting  it  in  perfect  order  and  living  in  it  for  a 
short  time.  It  was  his  diversion,  now  that  he  had  retired  from 
business  and  had  nothing  particular  to  do,  to  hunt  up  old  country 
houses,  put  them  in  thorough  modern  repair  and  working  order, 
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in  them  just  long  enough  to  induce  his  wife  to  hope  that  he 
had  pitched  his  tent  finally,  when  the  demon  of  unrest  would 
break  out  in  him  once  more,  and  he  was  off  again  on  the  old 
quest. 

This  hunting  of  houses,  catching  them,  and  then  letting  them 
go  that  he  might  pursue  game  of  the  same  kind  elsewhere  was 
naturally  more  entertaining  to  Mr.  Stackpoole  than  it  could  be 
to  his  wife  and  daughter.  But  the  elder  lady  was  patient  and 
pliilosophic,  and  when  her  daughter  said  petulantly,  '  Oh,  Mamma, 
what  a  shame  it  is  that  we  have  to  be  dragged  about  the  country 
like  this  !  We  have  not  been  a  year  in  this  lovely  house,  and 
Papa  is  tired  of  it  already,  and  looking  out  again  for  some  tumble- 
down old  place  to  put  that  in  good  order,  and  leave  it  too,  I 
suppose  ! '  Mrs.  Stackpoole  would  say,  '  Never  mind,  Ella.  Papa 
must  do  as  he  thinks  best.  The  excitement  and  interest  he  finds 
in  frequently  changing  house  are  necessary  to  him  now  that  he  has 
done  with  business ;  and  remember,  my  dear,  he  has  no  home 
occupations  to  pass  the  time  like  you  and  I  have.'  But  Ella 
Stackpoole  was  now  married  and  settled  in  a  home  of  her  own, 
and  the  only  other  child,  a  son,  was  stationed  with  his  regiment 
in  Malta. 

Therefore  it  was  that  when  Mr.  Stackpoole  "became  suddenly 
interested  in  the  appearance  of  Harbledon  Hall  his  wife  was 
unable  to  feel  any  enthusiasm  on  the  subject.  Their  last  home 
had  been  in  Cornwall,  where,  after  six  months  spent  in  its  most 
westerly  corner,  Mr.  Stackpoole  discovered  what  everyone  else  had 
always  known,  that  he  was  in  a  decidedly  rainy  part  of  England. 
He  could  scarcely  have  been  more  astonished  at  the  quantity  of 
rain  that  fell  if  it  had  been  in  Egypt,  and  he  fled  to  London  to 
make  that  his  headquarters  while  he  looked  about  for  an  old  house 
to  suit  his  fancy  in  the  drier  county  of  Surrey. 

And  on  this  bright  June  day  he  and  his  wife  were  driving 
through  the  fair  country  house-hunting,  and  the  more  dilapidated 
a  house  looked,  provided  that  his  experienced  eye  saw  capacities 
of  improvement  about  it,  the  more  attractive  it  appeared  to  Mr. 
Stackpoole,  as  affording  wider  scope  for  his  particular  form  of 
genius.  His  was  a  costly  hobby,  and  strangers  reaped  the  benefit 
of  his  lavish  outlay  on  houses  he  perfected,  tired  of,  and  left  so 
soon. 

Mr.  Judd,  the  sexton,  was  found  without  difficulty,  for,  indeed, 
he  was  a  conspicuous  object,  sitting  in  a  large  armchair  by  his 
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cottage  door  reading  the  newspaper,  and  taking  an  occasional  sip 
from  a  glass  of  cold  brandy-and-water  that  stood  beside  him  on  the 
window-sill.  He  was  a  person  of  dignity  in  the  village,  accustomed 
to  waste  his  own  time  and  that  of  others  ;  but  Mr.  Stackpoole  hur- 
ried him  off  to  the  carriage  as  soon  as  he  had  found  the  keys,  and 
compelled  him  to  unwonted  activity.  *  The  garden  be  a  wilder- 
ness, sir,'  said  the  old  man,  opening  one  of  the  great  iron  gates, 
*  and  it's  four  'ears  since  e'er  an  inquiry  was  made  about  the 
place.' 

'  It  wouldn't  be  to  everyone's  taste,  you  see  ;  it'll  need  a  con- 
siderable outlay  upon  it  before  it  is  fit  for  habitation,'  said  Mr. 
Stackpoole  complacently  as  he  stooped  to  disentangle  a  briar  from 
his  wife's  skirt.  '  Who  were  the  last  tenants,  and  how  long  had 
they  lived  here  ? '  he  said,  turning  to  the  old  man  and  asking  two 
questions  at  once. 

'  Sir  Eoland  Shawe  and  his  family  had  it  last,  sir.  They  took 
the  place  on  a  twenty-one  years'  lease,  and  they  left  uncommon 
sudden  when  it  had  five  years  and  more  to  run.  There  was  a  deal 
o'  talk  about  what  made  'em  leave  i'  that  way,'  and  Judd  opened 
wide  the  front  door  as  he  spoke,  and  they  entered  a  large,  lofty 
hall,  smelling  mouldy  as  though  there  were  vaults  below. 

'  Folks  did  say  there  was  reasons  more  'n  what  they'd  own  up 
to,  for  a  large  fam'ly  to  turn  out  all  of  a  sudden,  as  if  they  was 
running  away  from  the  plague,'  and  the  old  sexton  looked  mys- 
terious and  as  though  he  longed  to  be  questioned.  Mr.  Stack- 
poole, however,  was  too  much  interested  in  pacing  the  length  of 
the  dining-room  to  notice  any  hints  he  might  throw  out. 

'  My  dear,'  he  said  to  his  wife,  who  was  resting  on  the  low 
window  seat,  '  we  will  have  the  whole  of  this  oak  floor  polished,  and 
Turkish  rugs  laid  down  at  intervals.' 

'  That  is  just  what  we  did  in  our  house  in  Cumberland,'  said 
Mrs.  Stackpoole  gently,  'and  if  you  remember  you  were  not 
pleased  with  it  when  it  was  done  ' ;  then,  turning  to  the  old  man  : 
'  You  were  going  to  tell  us  why  Sir  Koland  Shawe  left  so  suddenly.' 

'  Forbid,  ma'am,  that  I  should  say  definite  why  he  left,  not 
knowing  for  certain,'  said  Mr.  Judd,  swelling  with  importance  as 
he  spoke.  '  I  never  believe  more  'n  'alf  o'  what  I  hear,  and  puts 
no  faith  in  tales,  whether  master's  or  man's.  But  by  what  I  can 
make  out — and  old  Jimmy  Judd  can  see  through  a  stone  wall  as 
fer  as  most  folks — I  should  say  as  ghosts  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
whole  kick-up.' 
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Mrs.  Stackpoole  smiled  at  the  old  man's  mode  of  expressing 
himself,  and  then  looked  anxiously  towards  her  husband,  who 
laughed  heartily,  and  they  left  the  dining-room  for  the  upstairs 
regions,  which  he  was  impatient  to  explore. 

'  They  fled  before  ghosts,  did  they  ? '  said  Mr.  Stackpoole,  still 
laughing  at  the  idea.  *  If  the  house  is  supposed  to  be  haunted  I 
should  like  it  all  the  better  for  its  reputation,'  and  he  swung  open 
the  door  of  a  large,  low  room,  with  a  deep  projecting  chimney- 
place  and  wide  window  letting  in  a  flood  of  sunshine. 

'  This  is  certainly  a  very  cheerful  aspect,'  said  his  wife,  step- 
ping to  the  window  and  looking  out  upon  the  wild  garden  enclosed 
by  ragged  yew  hedges  ;  '  there  is  nothing  ghostly  about  this  room, 
at  all  events  ! ' 

'  Pooh  !  Ghosts  indeed !  those  who  believe  in  them  deserve 
to  see  them,'  said  Mr.  Stackpoole  contemptuously.  '  If  we  take 
the  house  this  shall  be  your  morning-room  ;  you'll  get  plenty  of 
sunshine,  which  is  a  great  thing  for  you ;  and  if  I  like  the  room 
under  it  I  will  have  it  done  'up  for  a  business-room  for  myself.' 
And  they  wandered  from  cellar  to  attic  of  the  big  house,  Mr. 
St  ackpoole  delighted  with  the  possibilities  of  the  place,  and  noting 
in  his  pocket-book  the  dimensions  of  the  chief  rooms  and  of  the 
entrance-hall. 

*  At  all  events  I  shall  inquire  on  what  terms  the  house  is  to 
be  let,'  he  said,  after  spending  two  hours  in  energetically  inspect- 
ing the  premises,  and  as  he  slipped  five  shillings  into  Mr.  Judd's 
expectant  palm,  '  By  the  way,  I  have  not  asked  who  is  the  land- 
lord?' 

*  The  landlord,  sir,  be  a  many  and  not  one,'  and  the  old  man 
na  med  a  well-known  city  company  to  which  the  property  belonged. 

i  I've  rented  from  landlords,  and  landladies,  and  trustees,  but 
never  yet  from  a  company.  It's  all  one  to  me,  and  I  shall  see 
their  agent  in  town  to-morrow.'  Then  Mr.  Stackpoole  took  a 
farewell  look  at  the  room  on  the  ground  floor,  immediately  under 
the  cheerful  room  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  that  he  had  assigned  to 
his  wife's  prospective  use,  and  decided  that  it  was  exactly  adapted 
to  his  requirements,  after  which  they  threaded  their  way  back  to 
the  gates  through  the  neglected  maze  of  the  garden. 

*  And  how  do  you  like  the  look  of  Harbledon  Hall  ?  '  he  asked 
his  wife  as'  he  drove  away ;  '  what  do  you  think  of  the  old  place  ? ' 

'  I  confess  that  I  was  not  very  favourably  impressed  with  it, 
though  it  is  a  handsome,  well-built  house,  and  might  be  made 
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very  comfortable,  no  doubt.  But  it  struck  me  with  a  kind  of 
chill.' 

'  So  would  any  place,  my  dear,  that  had  been  shut  up  for  seven 
years.  I  feel  it  in  my  back  now ;  I  wish  it  may  not  mean  an 
attack  of  lumbago  for  me.'  Mrs.  Stackpoole  smiled  at  the  literal 
interpretation  of  her  words. 

'  I  don't  mean  that  kind  of  chill,  but  a  sort  of  depressed, 
foreboding  feeling  that  I  have  never  had  before  in  any  of  the 
houses  you  and  I  have  been  over  together,  and  their  name  is 
legion/ 

1  Why,  Anna,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  tedious  old  sexton 
has  frightened  you  with  his  gossip  !  It  was  merely  some  nonsense 
or  other  he  had  made  up  to  increase  his  importance.  If  I  take 
the  place  I  shall  put  an  army  of  workmen  in  in  a  week  from  now, 
and  when  next  you  see  it,  with  good  fires  drying  the  rooms, 
windows  bright  and  clean,  and  paperers  and  painters  busy  upon 
it,  it  will  look  very  different,  I  can  assure  you.  Any  house  that 
has  been  uninhabited  as  long  as  Harbledon  Hall  wears  a  forlorn 
look,  but  for  all  that  I  see  the  possibilities  of  it,  and  I  could  make 
it  the  prettiest  place  we  have  lived  in  yet.'  And  Mrs.  Stackpoole 
felt  certain  that  her  husband  would  take  the  old  house. 

The  following  day,  when  Mr.  Stackpoole  saw  the  company's 
agent,  he  was  surprised  at  the  very  moderate  rent  asked  for  the 
house.  Whether  he  wished  to  take  it  on  lease  or  as  a  yearly 
tenant,  the  sum  demanded  was  small  enough  to  arouse  suspicion 
in  the  most  unwary. 

'Why  do  you  ask  such  a  low  rent  for  a  fine  old  place  like 
that  ? '  he  asked. 

1  It  is  so  much  out  of  repair  from  standing  empty  so  long, 
that  I  suppose  the  company  is  willing  to  submit  to  a  certain  loss, 
for  the  sake  of  having  it  inhabited  again.' 

'  But  with  such  a  temptingly  low  rent,  how  is  it  that  it  has  not 
been  taken  long  ago  ?  ' 

'  There  have  been  any  number  of  applications  for  it.' 

'  Indeed  !  The  old  fellow  in  charge  of  the  keys  who  showed 
me  over  the  place  yesterday  said  that  no  one  had  inquired  about 
it  for  four  years.'  A  peculiar  expression  passed  over  the  agent's 
face,  but  it  was  not  one  of  surprise. 

'  He  said  so,  did  he  ?     I've  had  plenty  of  inquiries.' 

'He  certainly  said  so.  He  was  a  talkative  old  man,  and 
anxious  to  impress  us  with  the  idea  that  Sir  Eoland  Shawe  left 
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Harbledon  Hall  suddenly,  some  considerable  time  before  his  lease 
was  up,  in  consequence  of  an  absurd  notion  that  the  house  was 
haunted.  Now,  personally  I  care  nothing  about  it,  but  my  wife  is 
sometimes  nervous,  and  I  thought  I  would  ask  you  if  you  know 
anything  of  any  unusual  circumstances  connected  with  his 
leaving  so  abruptly.' 

'Judd  is  a  chattering  old  fool!  Did  he  tell  you  anything 
definite  about  it  himself?  '  asked  the  agent. 

'  Nothing  whatever,  but  he  said  some  nonsense  about  ghosts 
driving  them  away  from  the  place.' 

'  Of  course  there  was  an  absurd  story  that  got  about  at  the 
time  !  It  was  some  hocus-pocus  with  a  magic-lantern,  I  believe, 
got  up  by  the  young  fellows  to  frighten  the  servants,  with  pictures 
of  a  skeleton  on  a  sheet  hung  up  somewhere  or  other.  The  whole 
thing  was  a  stupid  practical  joke,  only  too  successful,  for  the  scare 
spread  to  the  ladies  of  the  house,  and  of  course  Sir  Eoland  had  to 
leave ;  they  made  the  place  too  hot  for  him,'  and  the  agent 
laughed  uproariously.  '  I  remember  all  about  it  now  you  come 
to  ask  me.  The  young  Shawes  got  up  the  panic  for  their  own 
purposes.  They  found  the  country  too  slow  for  them,  they  wanted 
to  live  in  London,  so  with  the  simple  apparatus  of  a  magic-lantern 
and  a  sheet  or  blind  they  frightened  the  family  back  into  town  and 
got  what  they  wanted.  Naturally  Sir  Eoland  used  not  to  speak  of 
it  when  he  found  it  out,  for  no  one  is  proud  of  having  been  made 
a  fool  of.  And  now,  my  dear  sir,'  he  said,  assuming  an  air  of  great 
candour,  '  you  know  as  much  about  this  childish  folly  as  I  do 
myself.  It  has  been  magnified  into  something  wonderful  till 
we've  had  that  tempting  property  on  our  hands  all  these  years  in 
consequence.' 

Mr.  Stackpoole  was  pleased  and  amused  with  the  agent's 
frank  explanation  of  the  basis  of  Mr.  Judd's  mysterious  allusions, 
and  he  and  his  wife  laughed  at  it  together  over  their  dinner. 
MIK  Stackpoole  was  now  willing  that  her  husband  should  take 
Harbledon  Hall,  which  he  did  as  a  yearly  tenant,  with  the  right 
of  1  aking  the  property  on  a  lease,  if  at  the  end  of  three  years  he  * 
felt  inclined  to  prolong  his  stay. 

Then  began  all  the  delightful  bustle  that  Mr.  Stackpoole's 
soul  loved — the  drying,  warming,  painting,  lighting,  decorating, 
and  furnishing  of  the  house ;  the  taming  and  reclaiming  of  the 
garden ;  the  stubbing  up  of  old  lawns  and  laying  down  of  new 
turf;  the  cleaning  and  regravelling  01  weed-grown  paths.  Such 
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an  army  of  workmen  was  engaged  that  Mr.  Stackpoole  calculated 
that  in  less  than  five  months  the  house  would  be  ready  to  go  into, 
and  the  gardens  be  all  clean,  smooth,  and  bare  in  their  winter  tidi- 
ness. '  It  must  be  finished  by  the  middle  of  December,'  he  said, 
*  that  I  may  keep  Christmas  here  with  my  family ;  and  if  every 
man  has  done  his  work  well,  and  is  out  of  the  house  by  the  twelfth 
of  December,  I  will  give  each  one  a  bonus  on  his  wages,  and  a 
Christmas  supper  to  you  all.' 

No  wonder  that  the  workmen  caught  something  of  Mr. 
Stackpoole's  enthusiasm,  and  that  every  time  he  brought  his  wife 
to  see  what  was  going  on  she  was  delighted  with  the  progress 
made.  All  their  friends  were  informed  of  the  lucky  find  of  the 
beautiful  old  house  in  Surrey,  and  invitations  were  issued  long 
before  for  a  series  of  entertainments,  dances,  and  private  theatri- 
cals that  they  intended  to  give  at  Harbledon  Hall  in  the  following 
January,  when  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Beaumont,  and  her  husband 
would  be  staying  with  them. 

Shortly  before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stackpoole  removed  to  Harbledon 
Hall  they  were  dining  out  one  evening,  and  after  the  ladies  had 
left  the  room  and  the  gentlemen  had  rearranged  their  chairs 
comfortably  and  were  seated  at  their  wine,  Mr.  Stackpoole  began 
on  his  favourite  theme,  the  furnishing  and  repairing  of  the  old 
house  in  Surrey.  As  most  of  those  present  had  frequently  heard 
him  on  the  subject  before,  he  was  not  much  heeded,  and  prosed 
on  without  interruption  till  a  tall,  bald-headed  gentleman  opposite 
him  caught  the  words  Harbledon  Hall  and  became  an  attentive 
listener. 

'  Harbledon  Hall,  did  you  say  ?  Do  you  mean  the  old  gabled, 
red-brick  house  three  miles  from  Mendleton  in  Surrey  ?  I  hope 
no  friend  of  yours  is  thinking  of  taking  it.' 

Mr.  Stackpoole  smiled.     '  Not  exactly  a  friend  of  mine,  though 

probably  I   know  him  better  than   anyone  else.     I  have  taken 

Harbledon  Hall  myself  and  intend  moving  into  it  next  December.' 

'  The  deuce  you  do  ! '  said  the  bald-headed  gentleman,  setting 

down  his  glass. 

'  I  don't  know  why  it  should  surprise  you,'  said  Mr.  Stackpoole. 
'  Surprise  me  ?     Certainly  not.     Only  I  thought  that  the  house 
was  empty  and  likely  to  remain  so.' 

'  Surely  it  has  stood  empty  long  enough — for  seven  years.  It 
requires  an  immense  deal  doing  to  it,  of  course,  but  I  took  a  fancy 
to  the  place,  and  am  putting  it  into  thorough  repair,  introducing 
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4 

the  electric  light  among  other  modern  improvements  ;  in  fact,  I  am 
sparing  no  expense.  Do  you  know  anything  about  Harbledon 
Hall  ? ' 

'  I  used  to  do.  Sir  Eoland  Shawe,  the  last  tenant,  is  my 
brother,'  and  the  bald-headed  gentleman  spoke  in  a  dry  and  un- 
communicative manner.  But  a  hint  was  not  enough  for  Mr. 
Stackpoole. 

4  Then  you  are  the  very  person  to  tell  me  about  an  absurd 
story  I  have  heard — it  had  something  to  do  with  a  magic-lantern, 
I  believe,  some  kind  of  scare  the  young  people  got  up  to  pretend 
there  were  bogies  in  the  house,  and  frighten  their  parents  back  to 
town,  where  they  preferred  to  live.  You  see,  I've  heard  all  about 
it,  and  I  only  want  it  corroborating  by  a  member  of  the  family,' 
and  he  laughed  heartily,  as  though  it  were  the  best  joke  in  the 
world.  But  the  gentleman  opposite  him  grew  grave  to  severity, 
and  said,  '  I  am  unable  to  understand  your  allusion  to  a  magic- 
laiitern  performance  which  is  supposed  to  have  tried  my  brother's 
nerves,  and  absurd  is  the  last  word  applicable  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  Sir  Koland  was  compelled  to  leave  Harbledon  Hall.' 

4  Then  I  must  have  been  misinformed  in  the  matter,'  replied 
the  undaunted  Mr.  Stackpoole,  whose  curiosity  was  now  thoroughly 
aroused.  *  As  I  am  about  to  live  in  the  house,  will  you  not  tell 
me  the  real  circumstances,  that  I  may  be  able  to  contradict  the 
foolish  stories  that  one  hears  ? ' 

*  Why  should  it  be  necessary  for  you  to  contradict  gossip  on 
tho  subject  ?  Sir  Koland  never  mentions  it.  It  is  possible  that 
some  time  you  may  learn  for  yourself  why  my  brother  left  the 
house ;  then  I  think  you  will  be  satisfied  that  he  acted  wisely,  and 
if  not,  I  should  be  sorry  to  prejudice  you  against  Harbledon  Hall.' 
And  the  gentlemen  rose  to  join  the  ladies,  and  Mr.  Stackpoole 
remained  in  a  state  of  mystification.,  Evidently  something  had 
happened  to  drive  Sir  Eoland  Shawe  and  his  family  from  Harble- 
don Hall  with  which  neither  old  Judd  nor  the  agent  was 
acauainted.  What  could  it  be  ?  For  himself,  so  long  as  it  was 
neither  rats  nor  drains,  he  did  not  care;  but  with  his  wife  it  was 
different.  If  she  had  the  least  inkling  that  there  was  anything 
uncanny  about  the  house,  she  would  refuse  to  go  into  it  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  or,  if  she  went,  would  make  a  point  of  seeing  a 
ghost  the  very  first  dark  night. 

But  she  must  hear  no  silly  talk  about  it.  Any  ghosts  that 
former  inhabitants  of  the  Hall  had  imagined  they  saw  was  when 
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they  went  about  the  house  starting  at  their  own  shadows  by  the 
dim  light  of  oil-lamps.  The  electric  light  would  put  all  that  to 
rights.  It  was  the  best  cure  for  such  preposterous  folly,  and  in 
its  illumination  Mr.  Stackpoole  felt  that  he  should  be  more  than 
a  match  for  all  the  powers  of  darkness. 

But  shortly  after  meeting  Sir  Eoland  Shawe's  brother  an 
odd  coincidence  happened  that  drew  his  attention  again  to  the 
subject  of  their  conversation.  Mrs.  Stackpoole  had  written  to  her 
son  at  Malta  telling  him  that  his  father  had  taken  an  old  house  in 
Surrey  with  which  he  had  fallen  in  love,  how  beautifully  he  was 
fitting  it  up,  that  they  expected  to  keep  Christmas  in  it,  and  that 
it  was  at  Harbledon  Hall  that  they  hoped  to  welcome  him  on  his 
return  to  England.  In  reply  Jack  wrote,  '  So  my  father  is  again 
on  the  move.  Well,  this  time  I  am  glad  he  is  taking  you  to  a 
thoroughly  accessible  place,  and  not  to  Cornwall  or  Cumberland. 
But  is  the  old  house  he  has  taken  a  fancy  to  not  far  from 
Mendleton  ?  I  suppose  there  can't  be  two  Harbledon  Halls  in  the 
county,  but  it  is  odd  if  it  is  the  house  of  that  name  I  have  lately 
heard  something  about.  There  was  a  young  civilian  out  here  for 
his  health — he  has  gone  to  Egypt  now — and  he  told  me  that  his 
uncle,  a  Sir  Eoland  Smith,  or  some  such  name,  had  been  fairly 
driven  out  of  an  old  house  in  Surrey  by  ghosts.  I'm  sure  he 
called  it  Harbledon  Hall,  and  he  said  that  his  uncle  was  not  in 
the  least  a  nervous  man,  but  it  was  more  than  he  could  stand, 
and  he  had  to  leave.  I  wish  now  that  I  had  asked  him  all  about 
it,  but  he  was  such  a  dull  chap  nothing  he  said  interested  me,  so  I 
lost  the  chance  of  learning  particulars.  Don't  you  be  timid,  dear 
mother.  Let  me  tackle  the  bogies  when  I  come  home  ;  I  should 
enjoy  nothing  better.' 

Mrs.  Stackpoole  did  not  like  this  at  all.  It  produced  an 
eerie  and  creepy  sensation,  and  her  husband  took  care  not  to 
increase  her  discomfort  by  telling  her  of  his  conversation  with 
Mr.  Shawe. 

'  It  is  odd,  my  dear,  very  odd,'  he  said  in  his  most  cheerful 
tones,  '  and  we  are  obliged  to  confess  that,  somehow  or  other, 
someone  or  other  received  some  sort  of  a  fright  at  Harbledon  Hall. 
Nothing  can  be  more  vague,  and  yet  that  is  all  that  is  known 
about  it.  A  pity  the  whole  silly  business  was  not  inquired  into 
on  the  spot,  for  of  course  it  would  admit  of  a  perfectly  simple 
solution.  Very  likely  one  of  the  maids  had  supped  rather  more 
heavily  than  usual  on  cold  pork,  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  indigestion 
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walked  in  her  sleep ;  someone  saw  her  in  her  white  nightgown, 
took  her  for  a  ghost,  screamed,  and  got  up  a  scare — for  it  is  always 
easier  to  crj  out  than  to  investigate.  And  there  you  have  the 
whole  history  of  a  ghost  story  in  a  nutshell,  my  dear — in  a  nut- 
shell.' 

The  workmen  were  punctually  out  of  Harbledon  Hall  on  the  day 
agreed  upon,  and  as  punctually  received  their  pay  and  their 
Christmas  supper,  and  the  house  was  ready  for  the  reception  of 
the  new  tenant,  with  the  good  wishes  of  all  who  had  helped  to 
prepare  it  for  him.  Mr.  Stackpoole  arranged  that  they  should 
arrive  after  dark  at  Harbledon  Hall,  that  he  might  surprise  his 
wife  with  the  electric  light  in  every  room  and  passage,  and 
introduce  her  to  her  new  home  under  its  most  cheerful  and  attrac- 
tive aspect. 

As  they  approached  the  house  both  Mrs.  Stackpoole  and  her 
daughter  exclaimed  with  delight,  and  Ella  said  it  was  too  pretty 
to  be  real,  it  was  like  something  on  the  stage.  From  every 
window  of  the  house,  from  the  basement  to  the  garret,  streamed 
the;  pure  radiance  of  the  electric  light,  undimmed  by  curtain  or 
blind,  sending  shafts  of  light  far  into  the  surrounding  darkness. 
From  the  porch  the  white  light  illumined  the  drive  like  a  cold 
sunshine,  and  showed  every  pebble  on  the  ground  and  every  twig 
on  the  bare  boughs. 

*  There,  my  dears,'  said  Mr.  Stackpoole  triumphantly,  as  he 
led  his  wife  and  daughter  into  the  brilliant  hall ;   *  this  is  how 
modern  science  drives  away  foolish  fears  of  darkness  by  turning 
night  into  day.     No  one  could  be  nervous  or  afraid  of  ghosts  in  a 
house  lighted  like  this.' 

*  No,  indeed — the  thing  would  be  impossible/  replied  Mrs. 
Stackpoole,  her  daughter,  and  son-in-law  in  confident  chorus. 

Christmas  was  kept  with  much  festivity  at  Harbledon  Hall, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  say  who  was  most  delighted  with  the 
house — the  host  or  hostess,  or  the  guests  under  its  hospitable  roof. 
Each  was  charmed  with  his  own  room,  but  Mrs.  Stackpoole's 
morning-room  was  the  general  favourite,  and  afternoon-tea  was 
frequently  taken  there  in  preference  to  the  more  stately  drawing- 
room.  The  grandchildren  played  in  the  empty  rooms  upstairs  on 
rainy  days,  and  every  evening  watched  the  miracle  of  lighting 
the  house  with  the  electric  light  with  breathless  interest.  They 
regarded  Grandpapa  as  a  light-producing  wizard,  so  that  something 
of  awe  was  mingled  with  their  wildest  frolics,  and  they  did  not 
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.dare  to  open  the  door  of  his  own  particular  room,  which  was 
respectfully  called  the  study,  though  its  principal  use  was  to  smoke 
in,  or  to  take  a  quiet  nap  before  dinner. 

It  was  the  end  of  January,  and  the  Stackpooles  were  daily 
congratulating  themselves  on  their  good  fortune  in  meeting  with 
a  house  so  perfectly  suited  to  all  their  requirements,  when  they 
wound  up  their  New  Year's  festivities  with  a  fancy  ball.  Several 
young  people  were  staying  in  the  house  for  the  occasion  who  were 
to  depart  the  day  after  the  ball,  leaving  their  host  and  hostess 
alone  for  the  first  time  in  their  new  house.  Numbers  of  guests 
were  coming  from  a  distance,  many  of  whom  had  accepted  the 
invitation  out  of  curiosity,  as  a  dance  afforded  a  good  opportunity 
of  spending  a  night  under  cheerful  auspices  in  a  house  with  the 
reputation  of  being  haunted. 

All  their  entertainments  so  far  had  been  successful,  but  the 
last  was  to  be  the  best,  and  the  host  and  hostess  threw  their 
whole  souls  into  the  preparations  to  ensure  its  complete  success. 
The  room  was  charming,  the  floor  perfect,  the  band  that  came 
from  town  the  most  renowned  of  the  season.  The  costumes  to 
be^worn  were  of  no  special  time  or  country,  and  the  Stackpooles 
themselves  set  an  example,  of  reckless  catholicity  in  the  matter, 
the  hostess  being  dressed  as  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  her  husband  as 
an  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  of  to-day,  while  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Beaumont 
figured  respectively  as  a  Japanese  lady  and  Spanish  matador.  By 
the  time  that  the  guests  had  arrived,  clad  in  the  garb  of  all  ages 
and  countries,  the  ball-room  appeared  to  contain  such  a  motley 
throng  as  the  Day  of  Judgment  alone  could  bring  together.  Here 
an  ancient  Greek  danced  with  a  Swedish  peasant,  and  the  Black 
Prince  with  a  female  captain  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  there  a 
clown  and  a  nun  waltzed  gaily  past  Mahomet  and  a  ballet-girl.  , 

The  electric  light  was  a  greater  novelty  then  than  it  is  now, 
and  the  guests  were  loud  in  their  admiration  of  the  fairy-palace 
appearance  of  the  house  as  they  approached,  and  of  its  brilliance 
within.  Mr.  Stackpoole  was  as  delighted  as  a  child  with  a  new 
toy,  and  led  his  friends  about  showing  them  how  by  merely 
turning  a  button  on  the  wall  he  could  plunge  a  room  in  darkness 
or  flood  it  with  radiant  light. 

Dancing  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit  till  the  small  hours, 
and  as  the  clock  in  the  hall  chimed  a  quarter-past  three  the  old 
house  resounded  to  the  half  sad  and  wholly  romantic  strains  of  a 
waltz  by  Waldteufel.  The  guests  who  came  from  a  distance  had 
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begun  to  depart,  and  Mr.  Beaumont  stood  in  the  porch,  laughingly 
seeing  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Flora  Macdonald  into  their  carriage. 
Just  then  a  maid  gave  a  message  to  one  of  the  footmen  to  Mrs, 
Beaumont,  who  sat  fanning  herself  near  the  door  of  the  ball-room. 
'  If  you  please,  ma'am,  nurse  says  Master  Harry  is  awake  and 
crying  with  the  music,  and  says  he  won't  go  to  sleep  till  he  sees 
you,  ma'am.' 

'  Tell  nurse  I  will  come  directly,'  and,  excusing  herself  to  the 
lady  who  sat  next  to  her,  she  slipped  out  of  the  room.  In  the 
hall  she  met  her  father  as  he  was  entering  his  study. 

'  I'm  going  to  put  this  miserable  encumbrance  by/  he  said, 
smiling  and  nourishing  the  Admiral's  cocked  hat,  which  he  had 
gallantly  carried  the  whole  evening  to  his  great  inconvenience. 

*  And  I  am  on  my  way  to  the  nursery  to  see  little  Harry,'  and 
Mrs.  Beaumont  ran  upstairs,  softly  singing  to  the  sweet  music 
that  floated  from  the  ball-room.  Mr.  Stackpoole  laid  his  hat  on 
the  table,  and  looked  at  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece.  *  A 
quarter-past  three  !  I'm  tired,  and  the  young  people  ought  to  be. 
Heigh-ho !  I'd  rather  give  ten  dinners  than  one  dance,'  and  he 
yawned  profoundly,  sank  into  a  low  chair  by  the  fire,  stretched  his 
legs  out  before  him,  and  closed  his  eyes.  Sleep  fell  upon  him 
instantly,  and  for  several  minutes  he  was  lost  in  its  depths,  light 
and  sound  had  ceased  to  exist  for  him,  his  brain  was  steeped  in 
silent  darkness. 

Mr.  Beaumont  still  stood  in  the  porch ;  the  servants  had  re- 
turned to  the  house,  and  he  was  alone.  It  was  a  mild  winter's  night. 
He  flung  a  cloak  over  his  matador's  costume  and  stepped  into 
the  open  air.  *  I  sha'n't  be  missed  for  five  minutes,'  he  said  to 
himself,  '  while  I  smoke  a  cigarette,'  and  he  walked  briskly  along 
a  broad  path  some  thirty  yards  from  the  house,  from  which  he 
had  a  perfect  view  of  the  front  of  Harbledon  Hall.  And  very 
pretty  its  cheerful  brightness  looked  against  the  dark  background 
of  star-set  sky.  Brilliant  rays  of  light  shot  from  the  undraped 
windows,  and  those  that  had  the  blinds  drawn  down  showed  the 
outline  of  objects  in  the  room  thrown  upon  them  in  shadow,  as 
clearly  as  from  a  magic-lantern. 

Involuntarily  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  window  of  Mrs. 
Stackpoole's  sitting-room,  and  stood  rooted  to  the  spot.  Two 
figures  as  clearly  defined  as  silhouettes  were  visible  on  the  pure 
square  of  the  blind — the  shadows  of  an  old  man  and  a  young  man 
struggling  together.  From  the  shape  of  the  heads  Greorge 
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Beaumont  saw  that  they  wore  tie  wigs,  and  there  was  the  clearly- 
cut  shadow  of  the  ruffles  at  the  wrists,  and  the  younger  and 
taller  man  wore  a  large  Steinkirk  with  richly-laced  ends  round 
his  neck.  At  first  he  thought  that  they  were  guests  dressed  in 
the  costume  of  the  early  Georgian  period,  though  how  they  had 
gone  upstairs  into  that  room,  or  why  there  was  a  deadly  struggle 
between  them,  he  did  not  know.  But  wonder  and  speculation 
was  swallowed  up  in  terrified  interest  as  he  watched  the  course 
of  the  brief  conflict.  The  elder  and  shorter  man,  who  stooped 
considerably,  appeared  to  be  unarmed,  and  seized  the  younger 
man  by  the  throat,  when  he  shook  himself  free,  stepped  quickly 
back,  drew  his  sword,  and,  plunging  forward  on  his  right  foot, 
ran  his  opponent  through  the  body.  He  staggered  backward  and 
fell  out  of  sight  below  the  level  of  the  window,  and  there 
remained  only  the  shadow  of  the  younger  man  in  clear  profile 
on  the  blind.  He  stood  for  a  minute  looking  downward,  and 
George  Beaumont  had  time  to  observe  the  finely-cut  features  of 
a  total  stranger.  Then  he  saw  that  he  wiped  the  blade  of  his 
sword,  turned  and  walked  away,  and  his  shadow  passed  out  of 
sight,  leaving  the  window-blind  a  blank,  luminous  square. 

Indoors  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Stackpoole  had  been  waked 
from  his  short  sleep  by  a  sound  in  his  wife's  sitting-room  over- 
head, and  he  sprang  to  his  feet  with  every  faculty  concentrated 
in  listening.  A  noise  as  of  chairs  pushed  back  and  upset  on  the 
polished  floor,  and  a  scuffling  of  feet  as  though  two  men  were 
struggling  together.  Then  a  moment  of  silence,  a  loud  stamp, 
and  heavy  fall  that  seemed  to  shake  the  ceiling,  followed  by 
deep  groans.  '  Grood  Grod  !  What  can  be  the  matter  ? '  cried 
Mr.  Stackpoole,  and  he  rushed  from  the  room  into  the  hall.  The 
front  door  stood  open,  though  the  inner  glass  doors  were  closed, 
and  neither  his  son-in-law  nor  any  servants  were  there.  He 
stopped  to  call  nobody,  but  ran  upstairs  to  his  wife's  room  just 
as  his  daughter  came  quickly  down  from  the  storey  above  with  a 
white  and  terrified  face.  '  Oh,  Papa,  someone  has  just  frightened 
me  so,  but  whoever  he  is  he  is  in  there  !  I  saw  him  go  into 
Mamma's  room  a  few  minutes  ago,  and  I'm  so  glad  you've  come, 
for  I  dare  not  follow  him ! '  and  without  asking  Ella  of  whom  she 
was  speaking,  Mr.  Stackpoole  flung  the  door  wide  open  and  rushed 
into  the  room.  No  one  was  there.  Not  a  chair  or  table  dis- 
placed, and  the  electric  light  illuminating  every  corner  of  the 
room  forbade  the  possibility  of  anyone  being  in  hiding. 
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{ It  is  the  most  extraordinary  thing ! '  he  exclaimed,  wiping 
the  perspiration  of  terror  from  his  brow  as  he  spoke ;  '  I  would  not 
have  your  mother  know  of  it  for  the  world  ! ' 

'  Have  you  seen  him  too  ? '  said  his  daughter  faintly. 

*  Seen  whom,  child  ?     Seen  what  ?     No,  I've  seen  nothing, 
but  I've  heard  enough  to  last  me  my  lifetime.     God  forbid  that 
I  should  hear  it  again  ! '  and  he  looked  about  the  room  and  under 
the  table,  fairly  stupefied  with  amazement. 

'  He  passed  me  on  the  stairs  just  as  I  came  out  of  the  night 
nursery/  said  Mrs.  Beaumont  anxious  to  tell  her  experience 
without  waiting  to  hear  her  father's.  'A  tall  young  man  ran  quickly 
by  me  dressed  in  a  blue  coat,  with  ruffles  at  the  wrists  and  a  great 
laced  cravat,  and  a  wig  tied  with  a  ribbon  at  the  back.  He 
carried  a  long  thin  sword  in  his  hand.  At  first  I  thought  it  was 
Arthur  Newton,  who  wore  a  powdered  wig  like  his  this  evening, 
but  I  remembered  his  coat  was  black  and  he  left  early.  When  I 
saw  his  face  it  was  a  stranger's,  and  he  looked  cruel  and  passionate. 
I  followed  him  till  I  saw  him  go  into  this  room  and  shut  the  door 
after  him.' 

'  Then  where  the  devil  is  he  now  ? '  said  Mr.  Stackpoole.  '  This 
is  some  miserable  practical  joke,  but  I'll  get  to  the  bottom  of  it 
and  be  even  with  them  yet — I'll  get  to  the  bottom  of  it ! '  and  as 
he  spoke  the  door  that  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  close  burst 
open,  and  his  son-in-law  entered  in  his  matador's  dress,  pale  and 
breathless,  looking  as  if  the  bull  had  turned  and  given  him  chase. 

1  Oh,  George,  have  you  seen  him  too  ? '  said  his  wife. 

*  Did  you  hear  anything  ? '  asked  Mr.  Stackpoole.     '  Sit  down, 
man  ;  you  are  trembling  like  a  leaf ! ' 

*  There  were  two  of  them,  an  old  man  and  a  young  man,  in 
this  room  a  minute  ago  !     In  God's  name,  who  were  they,  and  why 
did  not  you  stop  them  before  murder  was  done  ? '  he  said  excitedly. 

Mr.  Stackpoole  grew  quiet  and  self-collected  at  the  sight  of 
his  son-in-law's  agitation.  '  Pull  yourself  together,  George,  and 
tell  me  what  you  mean.  There  is  something  up  to-night  that 
needs  explaining.' 

*  But  where  are  they  ?     They  were  in  this  room,  and  if  you 
were  with  them  you  must  have  witnessed  what  happened,  or  if 
you  only  came  upstairs  just  now  you   must  have  met  the  young 
man  leaving  the  room.     The  old  man  will  never  stir  again,'  and 
he  lifted  the  tablecloth  and  looked  under  the  table. 

'  How  come  you  to  speak  confidently  of  who  was  in  this  room 
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a   few  minutes  ago,  when  you  were  downstairs  all  the  while  ? ' 
asked  Mr.  Stackpoole. 

'  I  was  smoking  a  cigarette  in  the  garden  after  seeing  the 
Westons  off,  walking  on  the  broad  path,  when  I  looked  up  at 
Mamma's  sitting-room  window  and  saw  the  shadow  of  two  men  on 
the  blind,  shown  up  by  the  electric  light  as  clear  and  sharp  as  in 
a  magic-lantern.  I  saw  their  profiles  perfectly,  but  I  did  not 
know  their  faces.  They  wore  wigs  tied  behind,  and  ruffles  at 
their  wrists,  and  the  younger,  taller  man,  as  I  saw  by  his  shadow, 
wore  a  laced  Steinkirk  round  his  neck.  They  struggled  together, 
and  the  old  man  grasped  the  young  man  by  the  throat,  but  he 
tore  himself  free,  drew  his  sword,  and  ran  him  through  the  body. 
He  fell  below  the  level  of  the  window  out  of  my  sight,  and  the 
younger  man  stood  for  a  minute,  wiped  his  sword,  then  moved 
away,  and  left  the  blind  a  blank  sheet  of  white.' 

*  Good  God !  and    I    heard    it  all    in    my   room  below — the 
struggle  and  the  fall,  and  deep  groans ! '  said  Mr.  Stackpoole. 

*  And  I  met  the  young  man — if  it  was  anything  human — and 
he  passed  me  on  the  stairs  ! '  said  his  daughter,  seizing  her  father 
by  the  arm.     '  Oh,  Papa,  Harbledon  Hall  is  haunted  ;  people  were 
right  about  it !     Do  let  us  leave  this  dreadful  place  to-morrow  ! ' 
And  the  concluding   notes  of  the  sad  Waldteufel  waltz   sigheci 
through  the  house  as  she  spoke. 

Mr.  Stackpoole  shook  his  head.  ' 1  don't  see  how  that  is  to 
be  done,  for  your  mother  must  not  be  frightened.  For  heaven's 
sake  try  to  look  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  We  shall  be  missed 
downstairs  ;  I'll  go,  and  you  two  must  manage  to  bid  our  guests 
good-night  decently,  and  not  to  alarm  those  who  remain  till 
to-morrow.  We  must  rouse  no  suspicions.  George,  fetch  Ella  a 
glass  of  champagne ;  it  will  do  her  good/ 

4  Oh,  don't  leave  me  alone  ! '  cried  Mrs.  Beaumont,  like  a 
frightened  child. 

.     '  Then  I'll  send  wine  up  for  you  both,'  said  her  father,  '  and 
mind  you  must  follow  me  directly.' 

Mr.  Stackpoole  rejoined  his  guests,  who  had  not  missed  him, 
and  were  in  the  midst  of  the  last  dance  with  as  much  freshness 
and  enjoyment  as  if  it  had  been  the  first  in  the  evening.  At 
length  all  the  guests  had  departed  except  those  composing  the 
house  party,  and  the  ladies  soon  retired,  leaving  the  gentlemen  to 
have  a  smoke  in  the  billiard-room. 

'  You   don't    look  very  well,  Beaumont,'  said   a  young  man 
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dressed  as  a  Tyrolean  peasant,  as  he  lit  a  cigar  and  looked  up  at 
his  friend's  pale  face. 

'  It's  nothing,  only  waltzing  makes  me  giddy,'  and  he  mixed 
himself  some  brandy  and  soda. 

One  by  one  the  guests  bade  good-night  and  left  the  room,  till 
there  only  remained  Mr.  Stackpoole,  his  son-in-law,  and  Mr.  Liston, 
a  gentleman  with  very  long  legs,  wearing  tights  to  display  them 
to  advantage. 

4  Did  your  father-in-law  know  when  he  took  Harbledon  Hall 
that  it  was  supposed  to  be  haunted  ?  '  he  said  in  a  low  voice  to 
Mr.  Beaumont.  Mr.  Stackpoole  happened  to  hear  the  question, 
and  replied  to  it  himself. 

'  We  heard  some  foolish  gossip  on  the  subject,  for  of  course 
no  place  stands  empty  so  long  without  legends  being  invented  to 
account  for  the  fact.  But  I  am  not  the  man  to  listen  to  vulgar 
chatter.  I  took  the  house,  and  have  been  highly  delighted  with  it.' 
And  Mr.  Beaumont  could  only  admire  his  father-in-law's  admirable 
self-possession. 

;  Just  so,  and  the  electric  light  is  the  true  cure  for  the  sup- 
posed supernatural.  Of  course  you  know  how  suddenly  Sir  Koland 
Shawe  left  the  place  ?' 

,    'Oh,  yes,  we've  heard  all   about   that,'  said  Mr.  Stackpoole, 
forcing  a  laugh. 

'  Do  you  know  I  doubt  whether  you  have  ever  heard  all  about 
it ;  at  least,  if  you  have,  you  must  be  a  cheerful  sort  of  person  if 
you  can  laugh  at  it,'  said  Mr.  Liston. 

;  Why,  of  course,  the  whole  thing  was  a  foolish  practical  joke 
— s<frnething  connected  with  a  magic-lantern,  if  I  remember 
rightly.' 

Magic-lantern !  I  never  even  heard  the  word  mentioned.  No  ; 
if  you  care  to  hear  the  truth  about  it,  I  think  I  can  tell  it  you. 
I've  lived  in  the  county  all  my  life,  and  I  know  the  story  of 
Harbledon  Hall  by  heart.  I  only  wonder  you  don't.  I  should  not 
tell  you  now  if  I  thought  it  would  make  you  nervous  ;  but  since 
you've  put  in  the  electric  light  and  done  up  the  house  in  such 
cheerful  modern  style  the  whole  place  is  changed  and  anyone 
might  enjoy  living  here.' 

'  Let  us  hear  the  story,'  said  Mr.  Stackpoole  abruptly. 

'  I  see  I've  roused  your  curiosity.  The  story  goes  that  some 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  there  lived  in  this  house  a  certain 
father  and  son  who  hated  one  another  like  the  devil,  and  it  is 
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needless  to  say  that  there  was  a  woman  in  the  case  and  a  fortune 
at  stake.  The  old  man  must  have  been  an  uncommonly  bad  lot, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  grossly  insulted  the  young  lady  his  son  was 
about  to  marry,  having  in  the  first  instance  proposed  to  her 
himself  and  been  refused.  The  two  men  had  a  deadly  quarrel 
about  it  in  this  very  house,  and  the  upshot  was  that  the  son,  mad 
with  passion,  ran  his  father  through  the  heart  and  killed  him  on 
the  spot.  There,  I  sha'n't  say  anything  more  about  it  if  it  is  too 
much  for  you,'  said  Mr.  Liston,  struck  by  the  white  faces  before 
him. 

1  Go  on,  go  on,'  said  Mr.  Stackpoole. 

'  Well,  one  winter's  night,  now  eight  years  ago,  as  Sir  Eoland 
Shawe  was  coming  home  late,  walking  across  the  garden,  he  looked 
up  at  the  window  of  a  room  on  the  first  floor  where  a  light  was 
burning,  and  he  saw  on  the  blind,  in  clear  outline,  the  shadows  of 
the  old  man  and  his  son  struggling  together,  and  he  saw  the 
young  man  run  his  father  through  the  body  with  his  rapier.' 

'  I  cannot  bear  it !  I  cannot  bear  it ! '  said  Greorge  Beaumont, 
pale  as  death  and  looking  ready  to  faint. 

'  You  could  but  say  that  if  you  had  seen  the  grim  shadows 
yourself.  It  certainly  is  a  horrid  story,  and  though  I  can't 
say  that  I  believe  in  ghosts  myself,  I  can  offer  no  explanations 
of  the  details  I  have  given  you.  Sir  Eoland  believed  it,  and  he 
was  a  clear-headed,  matter-of-fact  sort«of  person.  Other  members 
of  his  family,  too,  saw  and  heard  unaccountable  things  that 
night.  One  of  his  sons  who  was  sitting  up  late  for  his  father 
met  the  shadow  of  an  evil-looking  fellow  dressed  in  a  blue  coat  and 
wearing  a  powdered  tie-wig,  hurrying  along  an  upper  passage, 
carrying  a  naked  rapier  in  his  hand.  And  Lady  Shawe  was  waked 
by  a  sound  in  the  room  next  hers,  which  was  the  room  where  the 
shadows  were  seen  on  the  blind — a  sound  of  struggling  and 
upsetting  of  chairs,  followed  by  a  heavy  fall  and  deep  groans. 
Now,  if  only  one  person  had  thought  that  he  had  heard  or  seen 
unaccountable  things,  Sir  Eoland  would  have  made  the  best  of  it 
and  stayed  on  at  Harbledon  Hall;  but,  by  Jove!  when  three 
rational  beings  are  each  an  eye  or  ear  witness  it  becomes 
intolerable  !  Whether  you  believe  in  ghosts  or  not,  you  can't  put 
up  with  a  thing  like  that ! ' 

'  By  Heaven,  you  can't,  that's  true  ! '  said  Mr.  Stackpoole, 
wiping  his  moist  brow.  '  And  now,  Liston,  that  you  have  told 
me  this,  I'll  tell  you  something  in  return.  I  and  my  family  leave 
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Harbledon  Hall  to-morrow  for  the  precise  reason  that  drove  Sir 
Roland  Shawe  out  of  it  eight  years  ago.' 

<  Never ! ' 

*  As  sure  as  I  am  alive  we  leave  here  to-morrow  !  I  must  find 
some  reason  for  our  sudden  flight,  but  go  we  must,  and  I  cannot 
have  my  wife  alarmed.' 

'  I  would  not  spend  another  night  in  the  house  for  the  world  ! ' 
stdd  Beaumont. 

'  But,  my  dear  Mr.  Stackpoole,  I  hope  that  nothing  that  I 
have  said  leads  you  to  make  this  extraordinary  resolution. .  Your 
imagination  is  excited  by  what  you  have  heard ;  there  cannot 
possibly  be  any  cause  why  you  should  leave  this  charming  place 
that  you  have  just  fitted  up  to  your  own  taste,'  said  Mr.  Listen 
soothingly. 

'  The  story  you  have  told  us  has  only  helped  to  explain  what 
we  already  know.  I  tell  you  that  this  very  night,  not  a  couple  of 
hours  ago,  in  the  blaze  of  the  electric  light  and  with  the  house 
full  of  company,  Beaumont,  my  daughter,  and  myself  have  seen 
aiid  heard  the  sights  and  sounds  that  drove  Sir  Roland  Shawe 
out  of  Harbledon  Hall ;  and  we  leave  to-morrow — or  rather  to-day, 
for  it  is  nearly  six  o'clock  now — never  to  spend  another  night 
under  [this  accursed  roof! 'and  Mr.  Stackpoole's  voice  shook  as 
he  spoke.  *  I  have  only  to  request,'  he  added,  *  that  you  will 
treat  this  communication  as  strictly  confidential,  for  neither  Beau- 
mont nor  I  shall  care  to  speak  or  to  be  spoken  to  about  what 
has  occurred  to-night.' 

Where  was  Mr.  Stackpoole's  intelligent  curiosity  on  the 
subject  of  ghosts,  and  what  had  become  of  his  courage  ?  The  one 
had  been  satisfied  and  the  other  daunted,  and  he  had  not  the 
slightest  desire  to  remain  and  investigate  the  mystery. 

At  late  breakfast  Mrs.  Stackpoole  was  shocked  by  the 
appearance  of  her  family.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  say 
wldch  was  most  pale  and  haggard — her  husband,  her  daughter,  or 
hei:  son-in-law.  They  made  the  poor  excuse  that  late  hours  did 
no-  suit  them  and  that  dancing  knocked  them  up,  and  she  told 
thorn  that  they  looked  like  very  young  children  who  had  been  to 
their  first  pantomime  the  night  before.  When  the  last  guest  was 
gone  Mrs.  Stackpoole  saw  that  there  was  something  seriously  dis- 
turbing her  husband,  and  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  changed 
humour. 
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'  My  dear,  we  will  go  up  to  town  this  afternoon  with  George 
and  Ella,'  he  said  with  quick  decision. 

'  Impossible,'  replied  his  wife,  calmly.  *  You,  of  course,  can  go 
if  you  like,  but  I  really  cannot.' 

'  Oh,  do  come  with  us,  Mamma !  You  know  how  much  Papa 
wishes  it,'  said  her  daughter. 

4  Yes,  do  come  with  us/  urged  her  son-in-law  with  unwonted 
ardour ;  '  it  is  so  long  since  we  met,'  forgetting  that  they  had 
spent  the  last  month  together. 

Mrs.  Stackpoole  laughed.  '  There  is  evidently  some  deep-laid 
plot  among  you  three  to  hurry  me  off.  Well,  if  you  will  be  any 
the  happier  for  my  coming  with  you  I'll  do  so,  though  it  is  most 
inconvenient  to  leave  home  in  this  sudden  way,'  said  the  good- 
tempered  lady. 

And  they  travelled  up  to  London  that  day,  never  to  return  to 
Harbledon  Hall.  Mr.  Stackpoole  so  managed  that  his  wife  did  not 
know  his  real  reason  for  giving  up  the  most  charming  house  they 
had  ever  lived  in.  He  preferred  that  she  should  attribute  it  to  his 
restlessness  and  caprice,  anything  rather  than  that  her  nerves 
should  be  shaken  by  hearing  the  truth. 

He  consulted  a  fashionable  physician,  first  giving  him  a  hint 
that  he  wished  to  be  ordered  off  to  the  South  of  France  im- 
mediately, and  the  hint  being  taken,  he  told  his  long-suffering 
wife  that  Dr.  Blank  had  recommended  him  to  go  abroad  at  once, 
and  in  two  days  they  were  en  route  for  Marseilles. 

Mrs.  Stackpoole  was  accustomed  to  her  husband's  impulsive, 
angular  movements,  so  that  it  did  not  greatly  disturb  her ;  but 
when  a  week  later  he  said  that  he  had  decided  to  give  up 
Harbledon  Hall,  and  to  look  for  a  place  somewhere  in  the  eastern 
counties  which  were  as  yet  untrodden  ground  to  him,  she  shed 
tears  of  present  disappointment  and  prospective  fatigue.  When 
the  much-enduring  lady  had  dried  her  eyes  and  her  husband 
had  enumerated  to  her  in  detail  every  reason  but  the  real  one  for 
which  he  was  leaving  their  beautiful  home,  she  said,  '  My  dear,  if 
I  did  not  know  better,  I  should  be  forced  to  believe  that  you  too 
had  seen  the  ghost  that  frightened  Sir  Eoland  Shawe  out  of 
Harbledon  Hall  eight  years  ago ! ' 
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'  THE  chastity  of  his  honour,'  said  the  Prime  Minister  in  a  recent 
speech,  alluding  to  a  colleague's  resignation.  It  was  a  good 
tag,  and  looked  most  effective  next  day  in  all  the  glory  of  capital 
letters,  but  it  was  not  Lord  Kosebery.  He,  knowing  his  'Burke,' 
as  every  statesman  should,  no  doubt  was  surprised  to  find  the 
phrase  pass  unrecognised.  However,  that  such  should  have  been 
the  case  is  really  no  more  matter  for  astonishment  than  M. 
Jonrdain's  discovery  that  he  had  been  speaking  prose  all  his 
life..  Our  daily  speech  is  liberally  interwoven  with  cliches,  tags, 
and  phrases  from  long-forgotten  sources,  so  that  we  quote  con- 
tinually and  unconsciously.  Not  one  of  our  greatest  writers  failed 
to  leave  the  language  a  perpetual  legacy  of  ordinary  thoughts  in 
sublimated  form,  or  poetic  ideas  crystallised  in  simple  words.  We 
not  alone  speak  the  tongue  that  Shakspere  and  Milton  spake  ;  we 
draw  all  our  best  and  clearest  idioms  from  such  '  wells  of  English 
undefyled.' 

In  Shakspere's  case,  the  debt,  being  so  enormous,  is  generally 
known  and  admitted ;  but  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Dryden 
and  Milton,  down-  to,  let  us  say,  Matthew  Arnold,  there  is  a  long 
list  of  creditors  who  never  receive  their  accounts.  We  all  know 
that  their  names  are  on  *  Fame's  eternall  bead  roll,  worthie  to  be 
fyled,'  but  few  of  us  are  aware  that  without  them  even  common 
conversation  would  be  well-nigh  bankrupt. 

That  the  process  of  absorption  has  been  very  complete  is 
indubitable,  for  quite  lately  the  writer  of  an  interesting  article  in 
one  of  the  magazines  made  some  statements  which  were  evidently 
the  outcome  of  this  circumstance.  How  otherwise  explain  why 
Milton  is  dismissed  from  consideration  with  the  summary  declara- 
tion that  in  all  '  Paradise  Lost '  there  are  not  more  than  six  or 
seven  phrases  which  have  become  part  of  the  language?  In 
Book  IV.  there  are  many  such  cliches  as  '  Hide  their  diminished 
heads,' '  All  hell  broke  loose,' '  Evil  be  thou  my  good,' '  Not  to  know 
me  argues  yourself  unknown,'  '  Grod  is  thy  law,  thou  mine,'  while  ' 
the  others  supply  a  list  too  long  to  quote  in  full.  Still,  it 
is  not  fair  to  cut  such  old  friends  as  '  Human  face  divine,'  '  A 
bevy  of  fair  women,'  '  Grim  death,'  '  Grisly  terror,'  or  '  A  wilder- 
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ness  of  sweets.'      Such   regard   is   not  necessary  in  the  case  01 

*  L' Allegro  s  and  *  II  Penseroso,'  or  indeed  of  '  Lycidas,'  as  they 
have  not  had  to  bear  the  sting  of  neglect  like  '  Paradise  Lost.' 
Our  three  great  threnodies — Arnold's,  Shelley's,  and  Milton's— 
do  not  yield  a  great  crop  of  tags,  though  they  are  very  fertile 
in  quotations.     But  that,  as  Mr.  Kipling  would  say,  is  another 
story. 

Reading  the  article  previously  alluded  to,  one  would  conclude 
that  Dryden  must  be  absolutely  forgotten.  Marlowe  fares  but 
little  better,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  almost  worse.  Yet 
Dryden  gives  us  *  The  noble  savage/  '  Give  the  devil  his  due,' 
'  Through  thick  and  thin,'  *  According  to  her  cloth  she  cuts  her 
coat,'  '  Every  inch  that  is  not  fool  is  rogue,'  '  111  news  flies  apace,' 
which  really  runs,  '  111  news  is  winged  with  fate  and  flies  apace,' 
and  may  be  found  in  the  *  Threnodia.'  It  will  be  understood 
that  such  instances  as  '  Take  the  goods  the  gods  provide '  and 
'  Men  are  but  children  of  a  larger  growth '  are  purposely  omitted. 

*  Errors,  like  straws, '  upon  the  surface  flow '   is  often  attributed 
to  Pope,   whose  skill  in  cameo-cutting  has  been  rewarded  by  a 
meed  of  appreciation  so  great  that  it  bestows  on  him  whatever  is 
most  incisive  in  the  work  of  others. 

What  do  we  owe  to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher?  Homely  pro- 
verbs in  plenty,  from  '  Beggars  should  be  no  choosers '  to  '  Dis- 
cretion is  the  better  part  of  valour,'  though  whether  they  or 
Shakspere  had  a  prior  right  to  the  latter  is  uncertain.  From 
them  also  we  inherit  many  prettily  dressed  bits  of  philosophy,  in 
the  '  Our  acts  our  angels  are,  for  good  or  ill '  style,  and  many 
stirring  tags  like  '  Deeds,  not  words,'  and  '  Let's  meet,  and  either 
do  or  die.'  Burns  uses  this  phrase  in  his  great  war- song,  and 
Campbell,  who  gave  us  *  Distance  lends  enchantment,'  '  Angel 
visits,'  *  Meteor  flag  of  England,'  and  '  Coming  events,'  &c.,  places 
it  in  '  Gertrude  of  Wyoming.' 

In  spite  of  Scott's  continued  popularity,  few  people  remember 
that  from  '  Old  Mortality '  we  have  '  A  sea  of  upturned  faces,'  and 
Byron  is  never  thanked  for  'Flesh  and  blood  can't  bear  it.' 
The  '  most  humorous  and  least  exemplary  of  British  parsons '  is 
known  to  have  thought  '  they  order  things  better  in  France '  and 
(  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,'  but  we  seldom  credit 
him  with  *  I  saw  the  iron  enter  into  his  soul.'  Yet  that  keen 
image  of  grief,  so  often  on  our  lips,  may  also  be  found  in  the 

*  Sentimental  Journey.'      Cowper  is  comparatively   little  read-— 
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the  immortal  '  John  OHlpin '  always  excepted — therefore  we  may 
be  forgiven  if  the  source  of  '  Hand  and  glove '  or  '  Her  dear  five 
hundred  friends '  has  slipped  our  memories.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Rogers'  *  To  know  her  was  to  love  her,'  Congreve's  '  Married 
in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure,'  Farquhar's  '  Over  the  hills  and 
far  away,'  and  Southey's  '  March  of  intellect.'  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
who  was  poet,  philosopher,  and,  best  of  all,  hero,  should  share  a 
bei  ter  fate.  How  many  can  tell  that  it  was  he  who  first  said  in 
English,  '  (rod  helps  those  who  help  themselves  '  ? 

Goldsmith  is  so  rarely  played  that  we  never  connect  him  with 
the  homely  advice,  '  Ask  me  no  questions  and  I'll  tell  you  no  fibs.' 
Nevertheless,  it  is  certainly  ridiculous  to  find  in  a  newspaper 
controversy  over  Butler's  couplet, 

For  those  that  fly  may  fight  again, 
Which  he  can  never  do  that's  slain, 

a  palpable  ignorance  that  '  Groldie '  supplies  the  more  frequently 
quoted  form  : 

He  that  fights  and  runs  away 
May  live  to  fight  another  day. 

As  Gray's  vogue  has  never  lessened,  one  need  only  refer  to  the 
'  Elegy '  for  form's  sake.  Every  line  in  the  last  stanza  of  the 
Eton  College  ode  has  become  a  vernacularism,  while  the  *  Bard ' 
is  a  perfect  treasure-house  of  cliches,  and  even  the  less  common 
'  Ode  on  Spring '  yields  '  Life's  little  day,'  '  Untaught  harmony  of 
spring,'  and  '  Frolic  while  'tis  May.' 

Those  heaven-born  singers,  Shelley  and  Keats,  enthral  our 
senses  so  utterly  in  their  inspired  bursts  of  melody  that  the  fine 
edge  of  memory  is  unconsciously  lost.  Steeped  in  the  music  of 
the  twenty-ninth  stanza  in  the  sixth  canto  of  the  '  Eevolt  of 
Islam,'  we  drift  into  the  next  without  wondering  to  find  an  old 
friend  in  the  opening  line,  *  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure.' 

Wordsworth's  more  controlled  lyricism  and  reflective  manner 
produce  an  effect  of  restfulness,  and  give  us  time  to  make  mental 
notes.  Yet  it  is  not  long  since^  a  popular  lady  novelist,  who  is 
usually  very  keen,  attributed  '  Plain  living  and  high  thinking ' 
to  Milton.  '  Tintern  '  is  full  of  such  oft-quoted  lines  as  '  Still  sad 
music  of  humanity,'  '  Nature  never  did  betray  the  heart  that  loved 
her ' ;  and  elsewhere  through  the  poems  and  sonnets  we  discover 
'  Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears,'  *  Speak  the  tongue 
that  Shakspere  spake,'  '  The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land,' 
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'  The  child  is  father  to  the  man,'  *  Like,   but  oh  !  so  different,' 
1  A  perfect  woman  nobly  planned,'  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

But  to  embrace  all  our  poets  and  prosateurs  cyclopaedic  scope 
would  be  necessary.  Modern  thought  has  naturally  borrowed 
cliches  from  the  more  modern  sources,  so  that  Browning,  Tenny- 
son, Swinburne,  and  Matthew  Arnold  would  alone  cover  an 
immense  space.  It  is  fitting  that  the  prophet  of  '  culture  '  should 
have  contributed  the  largest  quota  to  the  vocabulary  of  thinking 
people.  One  need  only  instance  <  A  free  onward  impulse,'  '  The 
eternal  note  of  sadness/  '  This  iron  time  of  doubts,  disputes,  dis- 
tractions, fears,'  '  Strange  disease  of  modern  life,'  *  Never  once 
possess  our  souls  before  we  die,'  and  the  very  beautiful  picture  of 
separation,  not  quite  in  place  here,  but  perhaps  pardonable  as  a 
conclusion — 

A  God,  a  God,  their  severance  ruled  ! 

And  bade  betwixt  their  shores  to  be 

The  unplumbed,  salt,  estranging  sea, 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

RETIREMENT. 

'  IT  just  depends  upon  how  one  looks  at  things,'  remarked  Leonard. 
'  For  my  part,  I  can't  see  the  use  of  moping,  and  if  you'll  excuse 
my  reminding  you  of  it,  Lil,  you  owe  something  to  the  living  as 
well  as  to  the  dead.' 

This  was  some  weeks  after  Lady  Sara's  funeral,  and  as  Lilian 
had  not  stirred  out  of  the  house  since  that  melancholy  day,  her 
husband  was  surely  entitled  to  remonstrate  with  her.  He  him- 
self, it  is  true,  had  not  been  required  to  share  his  wife's  seclusion, 
and  had  begun  to  go  about  again  as  usual ;  still  it  was  depress- 
ing, when  he  did  come  home,  to  find  that  mournful,  tacitly 
accusing  figure  always  seated  in  the  same  chair.  He  thought, 
too,  that  if  she  had  been  alive  to  a  sense  of  her  duties,  she  would 
have  noticed  how  worried  he  often  was,  and  would  have  tried,  as  a 
good  wife  should,  to  cheer  him  up  a  little.  Lilian,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  of  opinion  that  he  might  at  least  have  made  some  show 
of  sympathising  with  her  in  her  grief,  even  though  it  was  so 
obviously  out  of  his  power  to  participate  in  it. 

'  I  don't  know  what  you  want  me  to  do,'  she  answered  wearily ; 
'  I  can't  give  or  accept  invitations,  and  I  don't  suppose  you  would 
care  to  walk  about  the  streets  with  me.  I  wish  we  could  go 
to  Stanwick  ! ' 

'Well,  we  shall  go  there  when  the  time  comes,'  returned 
Leonard  impatiently.  *  As  we  have  got  to  pay  the  rent  for  this 
house,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  may  as  well  occupy  it  until  the  end 
of  our  term.  Besides,  you  wouldn't  find  Stanwick,  with  nobody 
staying  in  the  house,  much  more  cheerful  than  London,  I'm 
afraid.' 

There  might  have  been  a  reconciliation  between  the  couple, 
and  perhaps  it  was  as  much  Lilian's  fault  as  Leonard's  that  nothing 

1  Copyright,  1894,  by  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  in  the  United  States 
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of  the  sort  had  taken  place.  She  meant  to  do  her  duty;  her 
mother's  last  words  had  produced  a  strong  impression  upon  her, 
and  if  she  had  been  less  fond  of  the  man,  she  would  probably  have 
found  it  much  easier  to  forgive  his  heartlessness.  But  she  loved 
him  still,  and  she  knew  that  he  was  not  what  she  had  taken  him 
for,  and  fifty  times  a  day  he  made  her  wince  by  speeches  which 
had  never  been  intended  to  have  that  effect.  Therefore  she 
answered  him  coldly,  driving  him  to  seek  oblivion  of  his  money 
troubles  elsewhere;  so  that  their  estrangement  became  chronic. 
He  concluded  fhe  present  discussion,  which  lasted  a  few  minutes 
longer,  by  saying : 

'  You  must  do  as  you  please ;  but  I  should  have  thought  that, 
for  your  own  sake,  it  would  be  better  not  to  shut  your  door 
against  everybody.  Yesterday  I  met  Vawdrey,  who  was  very 
anxious  to  look  us  up ;  but  I  was  obliged  to  tell  him  that  there 
wouldn't  be  the  slightest  use  in  his  calling/ 

*  I  shouldn't  mind  seeing  Mr.  Yawdrey,'  said  Lilian ;  '  if  you 
meet  him  again,  you  can  tell  him  so.  He  doesn't  know  me  well 
enough  to  say  the  maddening  things  which  old  friends  would  be 
sure  to  say.  I  will  see  the  old  friends  too,  if  you  will  let  me  wait 
just  a  little  longer.  After  all,  my  shutting  myself  up  doesn't 
prevent  you  from  seeing  as  many  people  as  you  like.' 

A  few  days  later  Mr.  Vawdrey  presented  himself  while  Leonard 
was  out,  and  his  brief  visit  gave  Lilian  the  first  pleasant  quarter 
of  an  hour  that  she  had  spent  since  their  last  meeting.  He  was 
rather  shy  at  first,  being  evidently  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he 
ought  to  mention  her  loss  or  not ;  but  having  made  up  his  mind 
to  do  so,  he  spoke  with  such  direct  simplicity  and  was  so  un- 
affectedly sorry  for  her  that  she  found  it  not  only  possible  but 
comforting  to  talk  with  him  upon  the  subject. 

'  Yes,  I  know ;  I  expect  that  is  what  everybody  feels,'  he  said, 
in  answer  to  one  remark  of  hers  ;  '  I  felt  j  ust  the  same  about  my 
poor  old  governor.  I  wasn't  as  good  a  son  to  him  as  I  ought  to 
have  been ;  more  than  once  I  went  larking  off  with  other  fellows 
when  I  might  have  spent  my  leave  at  home.  But,  after  all,  I'm 
sure  he  forgave  me,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  that  your 
mother  forgave  you.  That  is,  if  she  had  really  anything  to 
forgive.' 

'  Oh,  she  had  a  great  deal  to  forgive,'  said  Lilian  sadly.  '  I 
shouldn't  feel  quite  such  a  wretch  if  I  didn't  see  now  how  unselfish 
she  always  was  with  me.  At  the  time  I  took  it  all  as  a  right. 
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Indeed,  I  often  used  to  think  I  was  behaving  admirably  by  giving 
w;iy  to  her,  when  she  only  wished  to  do  the  best  she  could 
for  me/ 

Vawdrey  nodded.  '  Yes,  that's  where  the  shoe  pinches,'  he 
agreed.  '  But  I  sometimes  say  to  myself  when  I'm  dead  sick  of 
sitting  in  the  House  that  anyhow  I'm  carrying  out  the  old  man's 
wishes,  though  it's  too  late  for  him  to  know.  It  isn't  much,  but 
it's  something  ;  and  I  daresay  you  might  do  the  same  in  a  different 
sort  of  way.' 

This  homely  method  of  consolation  appealed  to  Lilian,  who 
had  not  been  left  in  ignorance  of  her  mother's  wishes,  and  it 
certainly  did  not  occur  to  her  that  the  holding  of  confidential 
intercourse  with  an  unattached  member  of  the  other  sex  was  a 
somewhat  odd  fashion  of  giving  effect  to  them.  Vawdrey  was  not 
an  admirer ;  or  if  he  was  so,  he  was  an  admirer  pour  le  bon  'motif. 
It  refreshed  her  to  look  at  his  honest  face  and  listen  to  his  honest 
talk,  and  this  species  of  refreshment  was  dealt  out  to  her  in  the 
sequel  with  no  niggardly  hand.  He  found  his  way  to  Hans  Place 
as  often  as  his  duty  to  his  country,  his  constituents,  and  the 
Parliamentary  Whips  would  allow  him,  and  his  visits  soon  became 
the  one  bright  feature  in  Lilian's  solitary  existence.  Leonard,  too, 
liked  the  man,  with  whom  he  had  many  tastes  in  common ;  so 
that  when  the  master  of  the  house  chanced  to  be  dining  at  home 
on  Sunday  evening  (which  did  not  occur  every  week)  it  was 
generally  arranged  that  Mr.  Vawdrey  should  be  present  in  the 
character  of  that  third  person  who  does  not  under  all  circumstances 
spoil  company. 

It  cannot,  however,  he  said  that  Vawdrey  entertained  any 
sentiments  of  amity  for  his  host.  He  had  by  no  means  forgotten 
certain  words  of  which  he  had  been  an  unwilling  hearer  at  Ascot, 
nor  could  he  help  noticing,  with  suppressed  wrath,  what  he 
considered  Jerome's  ostentatious  neglect  of  his  wife.  A  fellow 
wasn't  bound,  of  course,  to  mourn  very  profoundly  for  his  mother- 
in-law  ;  but  it  was  scarcely  decent  to  go  about  like  that  within  a 
few  weeks  of  a  family  bereavement;  besides  which,  there  was 
something  almost  insulting,  as  well  as  cruel,  in  the  contrast 
between  Jerome's  present  mode  of  life  and  that  led  by  Mrs. 
Jerome.  This  was  Vawdrey's  view,  and  sometimes  he  had  much 
ado  to  restrain  himself  from  giving  utterance  to  it. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  obliged  to  rise  and  leave  the  house 
abruptly,  fearing  lest,  if  he  stayed  five  minutes  longer,  he  might 
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say  things  which  would  have  the  effect  of  bringing  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Jeromes  to  a  premature  close.  It  was  a  mere  trifle 
— in  such  cases  it  always  is — that  caused  the  smouldering  ani- 
mosity between  the  husband  and  wife,  which  ordinarily  found 
expression  rather  in  distant  civility  than  in  open  dissension,  to 
break  for  a  moment  into  flame.  Leonard  had  mentioned  that  a 
certain  magnate,  whose  castle  was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Stanwick,  was  in  the  habit  of  holding  a  cricket-week  every 
summer  in  his  park,  with  accompanying  festivities  in  the  shape  of 
dances  and  theatricals. 

'  I  suppose,'  he  added,  '  we  may  as  well  ask  some  people  to 
stay  with  us  then ;  it's  about  the  only  time  in  the  course  of  the 
year  when  we  shall  be  able  to  hold  out  the  faintest  prospect  of 
amusement  to  them.  I  wish  you  would  join  the  gay  throng, 
Vawdrey,  if  you  haven't  anything  better  for  the  first  week  of 
August.  We  shall  be  giving  a  dance  ourselves  most  likely.' 

'  We  can't  do  that,'  said  Lilian  quietly,  but  decisively. 

*  I  think  we  shall  have  to  do  it,'  Leonard  returned,  a  slight 
flush  rising  to  his  cheeks.     '  The  other  people  in  the  county  are 
sure  to  entertain  us  pretty  freely  as  soon  as  we  go  home,  and 
we  must  make  some  acknowledgment.     Why  do  you  say  that  we 
can't?' 

'  Only  because  I  am  in  deep  mourning.  You  forgot  that,  I 
suppose,  when  you  spoke  of  our  being  entertained.  Of  course  I 
shall  have  to  decline  all  invitations.' 

Leonard  was  a  good-tempered  man  ;  but  his  temper  had  been 
subjected  to  severe  trials  of  late,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  her 
tone  was  not  conciliatory. 

*  May  I  ask,'  he  inquired,  *  how  long  you  propose  to  keep  up 
this  sort  of  thing  ?  ' 

Receiving  no  answer,  he  went  on,  with  increased  irritation : 
'  It  is  quite  out  of  date,  you  know — this  smothering  yourself  up 
in  crape  and  refusing  to  be  seen.  Nobody  does  it  nowadays ; 
it's  ridiculous  and  inconvenient,  and  it  isn't  any  real  proof  of 
sorrow.  I  take  it  that  we  are  not  more  heartless  than  the  last 
generation,  only  perhaps  we're  a  little  less  hypocritical.' 

'  I  don't  think  I  am  a  hypocrite,'  said  Lilian ;  '  as  for  being 
ridiculous,  I  daresay  I  can  bear  that.  I  am  sorry  to  put  you  to 
inconvenience,  but  I  am  afraid  I  can't  help  it.  My  being  in 
mourning  hasn't  inconvenienced  you  very  much  so  far,  you  must 
admit.' 
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'  Well,  I  can't  say  that  you  seem  to  me  to  have  studied  my 
convenience — or  anybody's  except  your  own.' 

He  would  have  proceeded  to  speak  a  good  deal  more  strongly, 
had  he  not,  in  the  nick  of  time,  become  alive  to  the  circumstance 
that  a  juvenile  member  of  Parliament  was  staring  at  him  with  eyes 
of  amazed  apprehension.  A  vulgar  conjugal  row  in  the  presence 
of  an  outsider  was  inadmissible,  much  though  he  wished  to  get  his 
breath  out ;  so  he  broke  off  with  a  laugh,  saying ;  '  Well,  never 
mind !  But  I  put  it  to  you,  Vawdrey,  as  a  reasonable  being — if 
she  can  manage  to  talk  cheerfully  with  a  friend  like  yourself, 
oughtn't  she  to  be  able  just  to  exchange  a  few  observations  and 
eat  her  dinner  in  the  company  of  some  country  neighbours 
who  may  be  bores,  but  who  will  have  to  be  put  up  with  sooner 
or  later?' 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Mr.  Vawdrey  had  to  seize  his  hat, 
stammer  out  something  incoherent  about  an  appointment  and 
tiike  to  his  heels.  He  would  have  liked  to  invite  his  friend  Jerome 
to  accompany  him  to  some  quiet  spot,  take  off  his  coat  and  roll  up 
his  sleeves ;  but  that  fashion  of  intimating  to  a  fellow-creature 
that  he  does  not  possess  your  esteem  cannot  be  resorted  to  in 
highly-civilised  communities,  nor  could  society  hold  together  for 
a  single  day  if  a  man  were  permitted  to  say  just  what  he 
thought. 

What  Mr.  Vawdrey  thought  was  that  Mrs.  Jerome's  husband 
was  a  downright  brute  ;  so  it  was  as  well  that  he  had  self-control 
enough  to  say  nothing.  It  would  have  been  better  also  if  he  had 
abstained  from  saying  anything  a  few  days  after,  when  he  found 
Lilian  alone ;  but  since  she  chose  to  ask  his  opinion  as  to  whether 
it  was  her  duty  to  entertain  and  be  entertained  in  those  northern 
latitudes  whither  she  was  shortly  to  be  transported,  he  was  fain  to 
reply,  with  some  warmth  : 

'  I  don't  know  so  much  about  your  duty,  but  I  haven't  a  doubt 
about  Jerome's.  A  man's  first  duty  is  to  his  wife,  and  he  has  no 
business  to  ask  you  to  do  what  would  make  you  miserable.' 

'  I  suppose  he  doesn't  believe  that  it  would  make  me  miserable,' 
said  Lilian. 

'  Then  he  ought  to  believe  it.  The  truth  is  that  what  he  had 
the  imp — that  what  he  said  the  other  day  about  you  ought  to 
have  been  said  about  himself:  he  studies  nobody's  convenience 
except  his  own.' 

Whatever  the  reciprocal  duties  of  a  husband  and  wife  may  be, 
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it  is  certain  that  neither  should  discuss  the  other's  character 
with  a  third  person.  Lilian,  being  sensible  of  this,  administered 
the  gentle  rebuke  which  the  occasion  called  for  and  changed  the 
subject.  But  she  shared  Vawdrey's  opinion,  all  the  same. 

'  What  has  become  of  your  friend  Mr.  Frere  ? '  she  asked, 
merely  by  way  of  starting  the  conversation  again,  and  because 
he  looked  too  crestfallen  to  undertake  that  task  for  himself. 
'  Is  he  still  in  England,  or  has  he  joined  his  wife  at  some  foreign 
watering-place  ? ' 

1  Oh,  he's  in  England,'  answered  Vawdrey,  laughing  in  an  em- 
barrassed and  deprecating  way.  '  In  point  of  fact,  he's  doing 
secretary  for  me  just  now.' 

'  Dear  me  !  Is  your  correspondence  so  large  that  you  require 
a  secretary  ? ' 

'  Well,  there  really  are  a  lot  of  letters  ;  you've  no  idea  what  a 
lot  of  letters  a  man  gets  when  he's  in  Parliament.  Of  course,  I 
don't  mean  to  say  that  Frere  hasn't  rather  an  easy  berth  of  it ;  but 
he  said  he  didn't  mind  taking  it  as  a  stop-gap,  and  it  may  lead  to 
something  better/ 

'  I  should  think  he  would  be  in  no  hurry  to  make  a  change. 
Probably  you  give  him  a  large  salary/ 

'  No,  indeed ;  only  just  enough  to  keep  him ' 

1  Honest?' 

*  Ah  !  you're  too  hard  upon  him !  Frere  is  a  much  better 
chap  than  you  think,  and  I  dare  say  he's  much  better  than  I  should 
be  if  I  had  been  through  what  he  has.  His  wife  offered  to  allow 
him  three  hundred  a  year,  upon  the  condition  that  he  lived  away 
from  her ;  but  he  wouldn't  take  it.  He  said  he  preferred  to  shift 
for  himself/ 

1  Meaning  that  he  preferred  to  let  you  shift  for  him/ 

'  Of  course,  you  can  put  it  in  that  way,  if  you  choose,' answered 
Vawdrey,  looking  distressed,  for  he  had  mentally  idealised  Lilian, 
and  he  did  not  like  to  hear  her  say  spiteful  things ;  '  but  it  was 
before  I  offered  him  the  secretaryship  that  he  refused  to  touch 
her  money.  I  suppose  I  mightn't  bring  him  here  some  day, 
might  I  ? ' 

'I  can't  honestly  say  that  I  should  enjoy  seeing  him,' 
answered  Lilian  ;  '  but  it  doesn't  much  matter,  because  he  won't 
want  to  come.  I  doubt  whether  he  likes  me  any  better  than  I 
like  him/ 

It  appeared,  however,  that  Spencer  was,  for  some  reason  or 
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other,  desirous  of  renewing  acquaintance  with  the  lady  who  had 
given  him  so  little  encouragement.  Accordingly,  he  paid  his 
respects  one  afternoon,  and  if  Lilian,  upon  closer  scrutiny,  was 
•enable  to  discern  any  good  points  about  the  man,  she  had  to 
acknowledge  that  his  manners  were  no  longer  objectionable.  He 
sat,  with  his  hat  between  his  knees,  watching  and  listening,  but 
only  speaking  when  he  was  spoken  to,  and  although  something 
was  said  about  Wilverton,  he  refrained  from  mentioning  Matthew 
Austin's  name.  Only,  as  he  walked  away,  he  remarked  laconically 
to  his  friend  and  patron  : 

'There  will  be  a  row  in  that  house  soon,  you'll  see.  You 
know  your  own  business  best ;  but  I  wouldn't  be  mixed  up  in  it  if 
I  were  you.' 

'  I  certainly  shall  not  be  mixed  up  in  it  in  the  way  that  you 
mean,'  answered  Vawdrey  rather  sharply.  Then  he  asked,  with  a 
touch  of  anxiety :  '  Why  do  you  say  that  there  will  be  a  row  ?  Are 
people  talking  about  it  ? ' 

*  Oh,  it's  notorious,'  answered  Spencer,  a  good  deal  of  whose 
leisure  time  was  spent  in  listening  to  gossip  which  had  passed 
through  the  lips  of  many  informants  before  it  reached  him,  '  that 
our  good  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  are  two.  Let  us  hope  that 
they  will  arrange  matters  without  troubling  the  President  of  the 
Divorce  Court.' 

The  circumstance  to  which  he  alluded  really  was,  in  a  restricted 
sense,  notorious.  '  People ' — that  is  to  say,  the  people  who  knew 
the  Jeromes — had  been  mildly  scandalised  earlier  in  the  season, 
and  now  saw  their  previous  suspicions  confirmed  by  Leonard's  fre- 
quent appearances  amongst  them  without  his  wife.  It  was  all  very 
well,  they  shrewdly  remarked,  to  say  that  her  retirement  was  due 
to  her  mother's  recent  death,  but  that  did  not  explain  her  refusal 
to  admit  visitors.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  suggest  or  invent 
explanations,  some  of  which  even  found  their  way  to  a  point  as  far 
distant  from  the  gay  world  as  Wilverton. 

It  was  Mr.  Litton  who  first  communicated  current  reports  to 
Matthew.  '  Leonard's  marriage  seems  to  be  turning  out  very  much 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,'  was  the  old  man's  comment  upon 
what  he  had  heard.  'They  tell  me  that  he  is  to  blame,  and 
I  can  well  believe  it ;  but  I  shall  be  very  much  suprised  if  it 
dees  not  turn  out  that  she  has  been  to  blame  also.  What  else 
co  aid  he  expect  of  a  woman  who  had  already  shown  herself  to 
be  as  shameless  as  she  was  fickle  ?  Excuse  my  employing  the 
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adjectives  that  belong  to  her ;  I  would  not  do  so  if  I  did  not  feel 
sure  that  you  had  quite  got  over  your  former  weakness  in  that 
quarter.' 

'  Nevertheless,  I  would  rather  that  you  did  not  apply  those 
adjectives  to  Mrs.  Jerome/  Matthew  returned ;  'to  the  best  of  my 
belief,  they  don't  belong  to  her.  If  there  is  really  anything  like 
a  serious  quarrel — but  that  will  prove  to  have  been  an  exaggera- 
tion, I  hope — the  cause  probably  is  that  he  cannot  feel  as  she 
does  about  poor  Lady  Sara's  death.  What  you  tell  me  as  to 
his  being  seen  everywhere  without  her  sounds  as  if  that  might 
be  it.' 

*  It  sounds  to  me  a  good  deal  more  as  if  they  were  tired  of  one 
another  already,'  Mr.  Litton  remarked.  '  As  for  Lady  Sara,  the 
chances  are  that  he  doesn't  treat  her  memory  with  any  great 
respect ;  for  she  left  next  to  nothing,  I  understand — which  must 
have  been  a  disappointment  to  him.  But,  whatever  may  be  the 
matter,  it  is  evident  that  he  and  his  wife  are  repenting  at  their 
leisure  of  what  they  did  in  haste.  A  time  may  even  come  when 
he  will  repent  of  having  made  me  look  foolish  by  losing  an 
election  which  a  very  little  exertion  would  have  enabled  him  to 
win.  Meanwhile,  possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law,  and  it  will 
be  a  hard  matter  to  get  the  seat  back  now  that  Baxendale  has 
secured  it.' 

Mr.  Litton  was  not  a  very  ardent  politician  •  but  he  had  been 
mortified  by  the  discomfiture  of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged, 
and  he  was  so  determined  to  fix  all  responsibility  for  that  dis- 
comfiture upon  his  nephew  that  Matthew  had  ceased  to  take  up 
the  cudgels  on  Leonard's  behalf.  What  the  old  man  wanted  now 
was  contrition  and  submission ;  it  was  not  unlikely  that  he  would 
get  what  he  wanted  ere  long,  Matthew  thought,  though  it  seemed 
extremely  unlikely  that  Sir  William  Baxendale  would  be  unseated 
at  the  next  general  election. 

The  successful  candidate  had  departed  for  Park  Lane,  where 
he  resided  when  in  London,  without  having  taken  any  steps 
towards  altering  his  widowed  condition.  That  much  Matthew 
had  ascertained ;  but  Mrs.  Frere,  who  had  been  his  informant,  did 
not  seem  to  be  at  all  discouraged. 

'He  will  be  coming  home  again  in  the  summer,'  she  said 
cheerfully,  '  and  then  we  shall  see.  Eeally,  when  one  comes  to 
think  of  it,  it's  almost  impossible  that  Anne  should  refuse  him. 
In  some  cases,  of  course,  one  can't  feel  sure ;  but  that  is  when 
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there  has  been  somebody  else.  Now,  there  never  was  anybody 
else  in  her  case,  because  we  have  never  been  able  to  give  her  the 
chance,  poor  dear  ! ' 

Matthew  was  too  honest  to  say  that  he  hoped  Mrs.  Frere's 
wishes  might  be  fulfilled,  although  he  could  not  but  acknowledge 
that  they  were  very  natural  and  excusable  wishes  for  a  mother  to 
e  itertain.  There  are,  however,  many  events,  desirable  in  the 
abstract,  at  the  accomplishment  of  which  one  does  not  care  to 
assist  in  the  character  of  a  spectator,  and  as  the  slack  season 
had  now  set  in,  Matthew  decided  somewhat  suddenly  to  go  off 
to  Switzerland  for  a  well-earned  holiday.  Somehow  or  other, 
he  was  growing  a  little  tired  of  Wilverton,  and  as  he  stepped 
into  the  train,  he  told  himself  that  it  would  do  him  good  to 
turn  his  back  upon  the  place  for  a  season. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

LILIAN    AS    A    HOSTESS. 

*  CHEERFUL,  isn't  it  ?  '  said  Leonard.  '  Jolly  sort  of  place  to  live 
in  all  the  year  round.' 

He  was  standing,  after  breakfast,  by  one  of  the  high,  narrow 
windows  of  the  Stanwick  Hall  dining-room,  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  rain-enshrouded  landscape  before  him  looked 
sufficiently  dreary  to  justify  the  lugubrious  air  with  which  he 
regarded  it. 

'But  it  isn't  always  like,  this,  I  suppose/  answered  Lilian, 
rising  from  the  table  and  drawing  a  little  nearer  to  him. 

*  Oh,  not  always ;  sometimes  there  is  snow  and  more  often 
there  are  black  north-easters.     But  the  sky  is  always  grey,  and 
the  trees  always  present  the  appearance  of  having  had  their  back 
hair  combed  over  their  eyes,  and  the  general  aspect  of  things  is 
always  one  of  forlorn  solitude.     To  be  sure,  you  have  developed 
a  taste  for  solitude.' 

If  she  had,  he  did  not  mean  her  to  gratify  it  more  than  he 
co  aid  help.  They  had  arrived  from  London  on  the  previous  day, 
having  remained  there  until  the  fag-end  of  the  season,  and  the 
first  batch  of  guests  who  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  visit  them  in 
their  remote  home  was  expected  for  the  morrow. 

*  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  them  ? — that's  the  question,' 
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said  Leonard  despondently.  '  There  will  be  the  cricket,  of  course, 
if  they  care  to  look  on  at  it — which  they  probably  won't — and 
there  will  be  the  dance  and  the  theatricals  at  the  Castle  ;  but 
upon  my  word,  it's  almost  brutal  to  ask  people  to  stay  with  you 
when  you  aren't  allowed  even  to  invite  a  few  friends  to  meet  them 
at  dinner ! ' 

Lilian  conceded  the  dinner — *  half  a  dozen  dinners,  if  you 
like ' — but,  as  she  drew  the  line  at  a  ball,  her  concession  earned 
her  scanty  gratitude.  She  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  she  would 
have  been  within  her  right  had  she  declined  to  receive  anybody, 
while  Leonard  was  just  as  strongly  of  opinion  that  her  chief  wish 
was  to  thwart  him ;  so  that  they  spent  a  sufficiently  unhappy  day 
and  were  not  sorry  to  be  delivered  from  one  another's  chilling 
politeness  by  the  advent  of  their  guests. 

These,  as  Leonard  himself  confessed,  were  '  a  mixed  lot.'  It 
is  not  everybody  who  is  ready  to  jump  at  an  invitation  to  a 
country  house  in  the  extreme  north-east  corner  of  England  at  a 
time  of  year  when  plenty  of  pleasanter  quarters  are  obtainable, 
and  the  Papillons  had  to  be  included  in  the  list,  with  a  depre- 
catory shrug  on  the  part  of  their  host.  Not  that  Lilian  objected 
to  the  Papillons  or  that  there  was  any  occasion  to  offer  apologies 
for  them.  The  days  had  gone  by  when  the  languishing  glances, 
or  even  the  risky  remarks,  of  a  lady  who  belonged  to  the  extinct 
class  of  professional  beauties  had  had  power  to  make  Mrs. 
Jerome's  blood  boil.  It  was  almost  amusing,  it  certainly  was  not 
in  the  least  distressing,  to  watch  her  little  coquetries  and  catch 
fragments  of  the  reproaches  which  she  was  pleased  to  address  to 
one  who  had  begun  by  admiring  and  had  subsequently  neglected 
her.  Mrs.  Papillon  or  another — what  did  it  signify,  since  Leonard 
evidently  found  it  essential  to  his  comfort  that  there  should  be 
somebody?  Indeed,  the  woman  was  not  much,  if  at  all,  more 
uncongenial  than  her  companions  of  both  sexes,  whose  appetites 
had  to  be  satisfied  and  whose  requirements  had  to  be  studied  as 
far  as  an  insufficient  staff  of  servants  would  allow. 

Lilian  was  not  brilliantly  successful  as  a  hostess ;  no  doubt  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  her  to  be  so  without  a  far  larger 
supply  of  horses  and  ready  money  than  could  be  accorded  to  her, 
and  her  husband  might  have  remembered  that.  However,  he 
only  saw  that  she  did  not  like  his  friends,  that  she  played  her 
part  in  a  laborious,  perfunctory  way,  that  she  offered  no  sugges- 
tions for  their  entertainment,  and  that  the  culinary  arrangements 
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were  defective.  Having  no  head  for  details,  he  never  took  into 
account  the  small  daily  worries  by  which  she  was  beset,  nor  did 
lie  give  her  credit  for  working  hard — as  she  actually  was  doing — 
to  battle  with  them.  He  thought  himself  a  real  good  fellow 
because  he  refrained  from  uttering  the  remonstrances  which  were 
upon  the  tip  of  his  tongue. 

Not  many  of  us,  it  is  to  be  feared,  would  have  the  audacity  to 
describe  ourselves  as  real  good  fellows  if  we  only  knew  what  the 
other  real  good  fellows  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  about  us,  and 
Mr.  Vawdrey,  for  one,  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  confer  that 
title  upon  a  host  who  welcomed  him  heartily.  Vawdrey  arrived 
one  evening,  in  response  to  the  invitation  which  he  had  received, 
and  drove  up  from  the  station  in  company  with  Lady  Bannock, 
who  had  contrived  to  spare  a  few  days  to  her  brother  on  her  way 
north.  Perhaps  her  ladyship's  affectionate  eulogies  of  '  poor  dear 
Leonard '  did  not  please  her  fellow-traveller  :  at  any  rate,  he  could 
not  resist  saying  that,  however  dear  Jerome  might  be,  Mrs.  Jerome 
seemed  to  him  to  be  the  more  deserving  of  compassion  of  the  two. 
Consequently,  Lady  Bannock  received  a  disagreeable  impression  of 
Mr.  Vawdrey,  which  was  confirmed  by  her  subsequent  observation 
of  him. 

Yet  he  did  not  behave  at  all  badly.  If  Lilian  was  glad  to  see 
him,  if  her  voice  softened  and  her  face  brightened  up  when  he 
spoke  to  her,  if  he  preferred  staying  at  home  with  her  to  looking 
on  at  third-class  cricket  with  the  rest  of  the  house-party,  and  if 
he  was  sometimes  a  little  short  in  his  replies  to  Leonard,  these 
were  surely  very  slight  foundations  upon  which  to  ground  a  whole 
superstructure  of  scandalous  suspicion.  But  Lady  Bannock  had 
never  liked  either  her  brother's  marriage  or  his  wife ;  so  that  she 
was  scarcely  an  unprejudiced  spectator  of  incidents  which  seemed 
to  cause  no  disquietude  to  her  brother  himself.  She  believed 
Lilian  to  be  a  confirmed  flirt,  she  had  her  doubts  as  to  the 
morality  of  any  member  of  the  luckless  Kingsbridge  family,  and 
she  saw — as  indeed  nobody  could  well  help  seeing — that  the 
Jeromes  had  ceased  to  be  a  devoted  couple. 

'  Bother  that  doctor-man  ! '  this  really  kind-hearted  lady  was 
provoked  into  muttering  under  her  breath  ;  '  why  on  earth 
couldn't  he  insist  upon  his  rights  when  he  had  them  ?  I  was 
sorry  for  him  at  the  time,  I  remember,  but  I  am  a  great  deal  more 
sorry  for  Leonard  now.' 

She  was  determined  to  be  sorry  for  Leonard,  who,  nevertheless, 
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seemed  to  be  pretty  well  satisfied  with  his  present  lot.  The 
weather  became  fine ;  he  found  that,  after  all,  there  was  some- 
thing to  do  every  day ;  Mrs.  Papillon  amused  him,  and  it  was  a 
relief  to  him  to  hear  Lilian  laugh  again  every  now  and  then. 
Since  Vawdrey  alone  appeared  to  have  the  gift  of  making  her 
laugh,  there  was  cause  for  thankfulness  in  the  fact  that  Vawdrey 
seemed  inclined  to  prolong  his  visit.  He  was  also  quite  pleased 
with  his  wife  and  grateful  to  her  for  consenting  to  join  a  picnic 
expedition  to  Eadworth,  a  little  fishing-village  on  the  coast,  where 
there  were  sands  and  cliffs  and  a  view  over  the  grey  expanse  of  the 
North  Sea  which  people  who  admired  nature  under  her  more 
sombre  aspects  had  been  heard  to  praise.  Radworth  was  not,  to 
tell  the  truth,  a  particularly  attractive  spot ;  still,  with  lobster 
mayonnaise,  champagne,  and  Mrs.  Papillon  in  the  foreground  and 
a  clear  sky  overhead,  it  answered  his  purpose  fairly  well. 

Lady  Bannock  opined  that  it  was  answering  Lilian's  purpose 
into  the  bargain  when  she  saw  her  hostess  and  Mr.  Vawdrey  stroll 
off  together  towards  the  dilapidated  old  church  on  the  heights 
above  the  harbour,  after  partaking  of  a  very  moderate  amount  of 
refreshment.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Lilian's  thoughts  were  not 
for  the  moment  occupied  with  her  companion,  nor  was  she 
listening  to  his  remarks. 

'  Do  you  want  to  see  that  church  ? '  she  asked  suddenly,  ad- 
dressing him  for  the  first  time,  as  soon  as  they  had  reached  the 
summit  of  the  acclivity.  '  There  are  some  ancient  brasses  in  it, 
I  believe ;  but  one  brass  is  exactly  the  same  as  another  to  me — 
and  I  should  think  it  was  to  you  too.' 

'I  could  die  contentedly  without  ever  setting  eyes  upon 
another  brass,  ancient  or  modern ;  I  want  to  do  just  what  you 
want  to  do,  that's  all/  the  young  man  replied,  with  his  customary 
willingness  to  oblige. 

'  Oh,  I  only  wanted  to  get  away/  said  Lilian,  as  she  seated 
herself  upon  the  short,  crisp  turf  and  drew  her  knees  up  to  her 
chin.  *  It  seems  to  me,'  she  added  presently,  '  as  if  the  rest  of  my 
life  would  probably  be  spent  in  wanting  to  get  away.' 

1  It's  an  abominable  shame  that  you  can't ! '  burst  out  Vawdrey, 
replying  rather  to  the  despairing  look  upon  her  face  than  to  her 
somewhat  imprudent  words. 

There  had  been  many  previous  talks  between  them  during 
which  she  had  sometimes  spoken  quite  as  unadvisedly  and  had 
been  answered  after  a  fashion  for  which  Vawdrey  had  taken  him- 
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self  to  task  in  his  cooler  moments.  He  did  not  wish  her  to  leave 
her  husband ;  he  knew  very  well  that  such  a  step  as  that  must 
needs  prove  more  disastrous  for  her  than  living  on  in  the  most  un- 
congenial of  homes ;  yet  he  could  not  endure  to  see  her  suffering, 
and  it  occasionally  struck  him — as  it  is  apt  to  strike  a  good  many 
p3ople — that  some  means  ought  to  be  devised  of  annulling  un- 
happy marriages  by  mutual  consent.  However,  she  did  not  seem 
to  have  understood  him. 

'  I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  shame  about  it/  she  answered 
indifferently ;  '  it's  unlucky,  if  you  lik g.  Most  people  could  get 
away,  because  most  people  have  heaps  of  relations  whom  they 
could  go  and  stay  with ;  but  I  am  badly  provided  for  in  that 
respect.  Besides,  it's  my  duty  to  remain  at  home  and  entertain 
visitors,  I  suppose.' 

*  I  wonder  whether  you  could  be  persuaded  to  come  and  stay 
with  my  people-  for  a  bit ! '  exclaimed  the  young  fellow  eagerly. 
'We  wouldn't  have  anybody  else  in  the  house,  and  you  could 
do  just  what  you  liked,  you  know,  and — and  it's  rather  a  pretty 
place.  My  mother  and  the  girls  would  be  awfully  glad  to  see 
you.' 

'  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that/  returned  Lilian,  shaking  her  head 
and  laughing  a  little.  '  No ;  thank  you  very  much  for  thinking 
of  it,  but  I  am  afraid  I  couldn't  take  advantage  of  your  invitation. 
Besides,  you  forget  my  visitors.  I  wish,'  she  concluded,  with  a 
reflective  sigh,  '  that  I  didn't  dislike  them  so  much  ! ' 

'  As  if  you  could  help  disliking  them  ! — some  of  them,  anyhow.' 

Lilian  turned  her  head  to  glance  inquiringly  at  him ;  for  the 
vehemence  and  bitterness  of  his  intonation  surprised  her.  '  Ought 
I  to  have  a  special  detestation  for  any  individual  among  them  ? ' 
sha  asked.  '  You  mean  Mrs.  Papillon,  perhaps ;  but  really  I 
don't  much  mind  Mrs.  Papillon  now,  though  I  used  to  mind  her 
once  upon  a  time.  She  isn't  a  very  alarming  rival.' 

'That's  hardly  the  question,  is  it?  In  one  sense  such  a 
woman  couldn't  possibly  be  your  rival;  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
mention  you  in  the  same  breath !  But  in  another  sense  any 
sc.illery-maid  might  be.' 

Never  before  had  Vawdrey  ventured  to  use  such  unequivocal 
language,  although  the  fact  of  Lilian's  domestic  unhappiness  had 
not  been  concealed  from  him.  The  chilling  rejoinder  which  he 
now  received  warned  him  that  he  had  gone  too  far. 

*  I  haven't  reached  the  point  of  selecting  ugly  scullery-maids 
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yet,'  she  said.  '  Some  women  do,  I  believe ;  but  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  understand  why  they  should  think  it .  worth  while.  Sup- 
pose we  change  the  subject.  How  are  you  getting  on  with  your 
constituents  ?  Are  you  preparing  to  address  them  at  great  length 
and  at  short  intervals  during  the  recess  ?  ' 

Yawdrey  sighed  and  tried  not  to  look  as  crestfallen  as  he  felt. 
'  Oh,  yes,'  he  answered  ;  '  my  mother  is  a  Primrose  League  Dame, 
and  we  are  to  have  a  big  al  fresco  entertainment  in  the  park  soon, 
at  which  I  shall  have  to  stand  on  a  platform  and  spout  with  the 
other  long-winded  nonentities  of  the  district.  Sack-races  and 
Ethiopian  minstrels  and  ptenty  of  buns  and  tea  may  make  some 
amends,  one  hopes.  The  disheartening  part  of  the  whole  business 
is  that  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  voters  cares  a  brass  farthing 
about  his  country,  and  we  can't  appeal  to  their  cupidity,  because 
we  have  no  absurd  impossibilities  to  offer  them,  as  the  Eadicals 
have.  I've  worked  hard  to  get  up  the  subject  of  agriculture,  and 
I  think  I  know  something  about  it  now  ;  but  I've  nothing  to  say, 
except  the  truth — and  they  don't  like  that.  Frere  tells  me  I 
might  at  least  hold  my  tongue  ;  only  the  mischief  of  it  is  that  I 
ain't  allowed  to  hold  my  tongue.' 

*  I  dare  say  you  will  learn,  though  Mr.  Frere,  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience of  him  goes,  is  not  much  in  the  habit  of  practising  what 
he  preaches,'  remarked  Lilian.     '  You  still  cling  to  your  secretary, 
then?' 

'  Yes,  and  I  find  him  more  and  more  useful.  I  sometimes 
wish  we  could  change  places,  for  he  has  ten  times  my  brains  and 
he  seems  to  be  interested  in  politics,  which  I  hate.  I  suppose  it's 
a  cowardly  view  to  take,  but  it  seems  to  me  that,  since  we  Tories 
are  beaten,  we  might  as  "well  say  so  and  throw  up  the  sponge  at 
once,  instead  of  attempting  to  outbid  the  other  side.  As  we're  in 
the  right,  why  shouldn't  we  stand  aside  until  the  nation  finds  out 
by  experience  that  it  has  been  duped  and  calls  us  back  ? ' 

But  this  gallant  effort  to  comply  with  Lilian's  behests  and 
divert  the  conversation  into  a  safer  channel  met  with  no  success. 
When  two  people  are  thinking  of  one  and  the  same  thing  it  is 
next  door  to  impossible  for  them  to  avoid  mentioning  it  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  Lilian,  whose  indifference  to  her  country's 
weal  was,  it  is  to  be  feared,  almost  as  complete  and  as  reprehensible 
as  that  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  ended  by  reverting  to  the 
topic  which  she  herself  had  banished  from  the  field  of  discussion. 

*  One  talks  of  wanting  to  get  away,'  she  remarked,  a  propos  of 
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nothing  at  all  and  without  any  pretence  of  having  been  interested 
in  her  companion's  dissertation  upon  the  advance  of  democracy, 
'  but  it  isn't  so  much  from  other  people  that  one  wants  to  get 
away  as  from  one's  self.  How  is  that  to  be  done  ? ' 

It  is  to  be  done  in  many  different  ways  ;  but  possibly  Vawdrey 
was  acquainted  with  none  of  these ;  for,  instead  of  answering  her 
question,  he  said  decisively,  *  You  wouldn't  want  to  get  away  from 
yourself  unless  there  was  somebody  from  whom  you  wanted  to 
escape.  And  I'm  sure  I  don't  wonder  that  you  should  ! ' 

Lilian  was  staring  out  over  the  brink  of  the  cliff  at  the  sands 
beneath,  where  Leonard  and  Mrs.  Papillon  could  be  seen,  engaged 
in  the  exciting  pastime  of  throwing  stones  at  a  bottle.  '  I  suppose 
you  mean  my  husband,'  she  said  composedly. 

1 1  beg  your  pardon ;  I  oughtn't  to  have  said  it,  of  course ; 
but ' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  mind ;  you  know  us  well  enough  now  to  know 
what  the  state  of  the  case  is,  and  I  am  not  afraid  of  your  repeating 
anything  that  I  may  say  to  you.  All  the  same,  I  was  not  thinking 
of  Leonard ;  he  has  as  much  reason  to  complain  of  me  as  I  have 
of  him.  Only  I  can't  help  being  dull  and  stupid  and  a  wet 
blanket.  I  wonder  whether  I  shall  always  go  on  like  this  or 
whether  I  shall  change  all  of  a  sudden,  as  I  have  often  done  before. 
If  I  do,  the  change  isn't  likely  to  be  for  the  better.  My  mother 
always  used  to  be  in  terror  lest  I  should  end  badly.' 

The  above  sentences  were  uttered  with  a  pause  between  each 
and  were  evidently  fragments  of  an  unspoken  soliloquy.  Lilian 
was  gazing  at  the  misty  horizon  line,  where  the  pale  blue  sky  met 
the  grey  sea ;  she  seemed  to  have  forgotten  her  neighbour  and 
did  not  even  turn  her  head  when  he  exclaimed  impetuously : 

*  I  wish  you  wouldn't  talk  like  that !  It  sounds  as  if  you  didn't 
care  what  became  of  you.' 

'  Why  should  I  ? '  she  returned  ;  '  nobody  else  does.  My  mother 
cared ;  but  she  is  dead  now,  and  I  don't  believe  that  dead  people 
can  see  what  is  going  on  in  this  world.  It  would  be  too  miserable 
for  them  if  they  could.' 

'  Well, ,  I  can  answer  for  it  that  there  is  one  living  person, 
anyhow,  who  cares  a  great  deal  for  you,'  Vawdrey  declared. 

A  tremor  in  his  voice  caused  her  to  withdraw  her  eyes  abruptly 
from  the  distant  prospect  and  fix  them  upon  the  countenance  of 
the  speaker.  It  is  a  fact  that  until  that  moment  she  had  never 
suspected  the  existence  of  what  was  plainly  legible  there,  and  the 
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discovery  was  not  a  welcome  one  to  her.  On  the  other  hand,  she 
was  not  greatly  shocked  or  perturbed  by  it,  having  become  inured 
to  similar  discoveries.  Disappointment  and  regret  at  the  loss  of 
a  friend  were  the  sole  sentiments  of  which  she  was  conscious  as 
she  rose  to  her  feet,  saying  quietly : 

'  Isn't  it  nearly  time  for  you  to  be  going  back  home  ? ' 

'  Home  ? — to  Stanwick,  do  you  mean  ? '  he  asked. 

1  Well,  I  suppose  we  shall  all  be  going  back  to  Stanwick  pre- 
sently,' she  replied,  with  a  faint  smile ;  *  but  I  meant  that  you  had 
better  return  soon  to  your  mother  and  your  Primrose  League 
meetings  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Don't  you  think  so  yourself  ? ' 

A  quick  flush  overspread  his  cheeks  and  faded  away,  leaving 
him  rather  pale.  Perhaps  it  was  not  Lilian  alone  who  had  made 
a  discovery  during  the  past  few  minutes.  However,  he  answered 
without  hesitation  and  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone  of  voice  :  '  Yes,  I 
expect  the  Primrose  Leaguers  will  be  clamouring  for  me ;  I'll  be 
off  by  the  first  train  to-morrow  morning.' 

There  was  no  occasion  to  say  more :  they  understood  one 
another  and  they  knew  that  their  pleasant  intimacy  must  cease. 
For  the  moment,  they  were  not  sorry  to  be  intruded  upon  by  Lady 
Bannock,  who  had  breasted  the  hill  in  search  of  them  and  who 
drew  their  attention  somewhat  acrimoniously  to  the  church  clock. 
No  further  opportunity  for  private  converse  fell  to  their  lot  that 
day ;  only  on  the  following  morning  Vawdrey  found  that  Lilian 
had  come  downstairs  to  superintend  his  early  breakfast,  and  when 
she  bade  him  farewell,  she  asked  him  to  write  to  her  sometimes. 

'  Friendships  can't  be  kept  up  by  post,'  she  remarked  ;  '  still  I 
don't  want  you  to  forget  me  immediately,  and  I  should  like  to 
hear  how  you  get  on.  You  might  let  me  know  of  any  important 
occurrence  in  your  life — such  as  your  marriage,  for  instance,  which 
seems  to  be  inevitable.' 

' 1  shall  never  marry,'  he  answered  decisively ;  but  he  could 
not  trust  himself  to  give  reasons  for  that  positive  statement,  and 
he  was  driven  away  from  Stanwick  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
incredulous  laughter  which  it  merited. 

As  for  Lady  Bannock,  she  breathed  more  freely  as  soon  as  she 
heard  of  Mr.  Vawdrey's  departure. 

'  If  I  were  you,  I  wouldn't  have  that  young  man  in  the  house 
again,'  she  had  the  indiscretion  to  say  to  her  brother.  '  It  may  be 
all  right,  but  with  some  people  one  never  can  feel  quite  certain, 
and  Lilian  is  so — shall  we  say  odd  ? ' 
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'  We  will  call  her  odd,  if  you  like/  answered  Leonard,  with  an 
impatient  laugh  ;  '  she  can't  be  called  even,  anyhow.  I'm  sure  I 
don't  know  from  one  day  to  another  how  she  will  take  things. 
For  my  own  part,  I'm  only  too  glad  to  have  anybody  in  the  house 
whom  she  doesn't  hate ;  but  it  looks  to  me  as  if  we  should  soon 
have  no  house  to  put  anybody  in.  If  Uncle  Richard  persists  in 
living  and  in  buttoning  up  his  pockets,  I  shall  be  broke  before 
long.' 

Several  speeches  of  this  kind  had  already  been  made  to  Lady 
Bannock,  whose  husband,  although  a  rich  man,  was  extremely 
unlikely  to  see  the  propriety  of  supporting  her  relations,  so  she 
hastened  to  effect  her  escape. 

*  There  ought  to  be  a  son  and  heir,'  she  said  querulously,  as 
she  left  the  room  ;  '  that  would  set  everything  right.  Why  isn't 
there  a  son  and  heir  ? ' 

Indeed,  it  seemed  to  this  good  lady  that  Mrs.  Leonard  Jerome 
had  shown  herself  deficient  in  all  the  qualities  which  a  wife  ought 
to  possess. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

LEONARD    PAYS   HIS   FRIEND   A   COMPLIMENT. 

THE  woods  round  about  Wilverton  had  already  discarded  the 
monotonous  dark  green  of  late  summer  for  the  yellow  and  brown 
and  russet  tints  of  autumn  when  Matthew  Austin  returned  from  a 
holiday  which  had  lasted  somewhat  longer  than  he  had  originally 
intended  it  to  do.  Among  the  less  frequented  valleys  of  the  Alps 
lie  had  found  what  he  had  started  in  search  of — he  had  become 
bitten  with  a  taste  for  mountaineering  on  an  unambitious  scale  ; 
his  locum  tenens  had  assured  him  that  there  was  no  occasion  to 
hurry  back,  and  by  the  time  that  he  reached  home  once  more  he 
fathered  himself  that  he  was  both  physically  and  mentally  a 
healthier  man  than  when  he  had  set  forth  on  his  travels. 

He  was,  to  be  sure,  a  singularly  lonely  man  ;  but  then  he  had 
never  in  reality  been  anything  else,  and  there  are  worse  evils  than 
solitude.  At  the  same  time,  when  one  has  no  immediate  belong- 
ings to  care  for  or  worry  about,  one  naturally  feels  a  keener 
interest  in  the  destinies  of  one's  acquaintances  ;  so  that  Matthew 
was  not  a  little  anxious  to  hear  the  latest  intelligence  from  Hayes 
Park.  He  betook  himself  thither  two  days  after  his  arrival,  and 
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was  received  by  Mrs.  Frere,  who  at  once  announced  that  she  had 
no  news  of  importance  to  give  him.  Sir  William  Baxendale,  it 
appeared,  had  gone  off  to  Homburg  at  the  end  of  the  Session, 
instead  of  spending  the  summer  at  home,  and  had  since 
been  disporting  himself  at  various  pleasure-resorts  upon  the 
Continent. 

*  However,  he  is  expected  shortly,'  Mrs.  Frere  said,  '  and  Emma 
corresponds  regularly  with  Anne,  which  I  think  is  a  hopeful  sign. 
Of  course,  one  can't  expect  a  man  of  his  age  to  be  impetuous ; 
though  I  am  sure  he  wouldn't  keep  me  in  this  uncomfortable 
state  of  suspense  if  he  only  knew  how  much  I  want  to  get  him 
settled  and  done  for.  Anne  ?  Oh,  she  just  jogs  along  as  usual 
— anxious  and  troubled  about  many  things,  I  am  afraid,  but  not 
much  about  poor  dear  Sir  William,  as  far  as  I  can  judge. 
Anxieties  and  troubles  are  unavoidable ;  but  one  should  try  to 
forget  them  when  one  can.  I  only  wish  I  could  persuade  Greorge 
to  forget  his  ! ' 

Mrs.  Frere  paused  for  a  moment,  sighed,  and  then  resumed  : 
*  I  know  you  have  heard  something  about  our  eldest  son.  I  never 
like  to  mention  him,  because  it  is  such  a  painful  subject,  but 
sometimes  I  can't  help  wondering  whether  it  might  not  be  possible 
to  give  him  one  more  chance.  He  has  quarrelled  with  that  vulgar 
wife  of  his,  we  hear,  and  now  he  is  private  secretary  to  a  Mr. 
Vawdrey,  who  is  a  man  of  property  and  a  member  of  Parliament. 
/  should  have  thought  that  sounded  like  a  desire  to  become 
respectable  ;  but  Greorge  won't  see  that  there  is  any  merit  in  his 
having  separated  himself  from  the  woman — which  of  course  there 

isn't,  in  one  sense — only,  as  we  never  could  have  received  her 

However,'  concluded  Mrs.  Frere,  in  her  customary  philosophical 
way,  '  things  often  turn  out  better  than  one  ventures  to  expect.' 

Matthew  said  something  commonplace.  He  was  rather  shy  of 
taking  about  Spencer,  having  still  a  certain  sore  feeling  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  his  interference  with  the  affairs  of  the  family 
scapegrace  had  been  received,  and  he  was  glad  when  Mrs.  Frere 
at  once  rambled  off  into  doubts  whether  Harry  ought  not  to  be 
recalled  from  India,  in  order  to  take  his  place  as  heir-presumptive. 

£  Not  that  there  will  be  much  of  an  inheritance  for  him  to 
succeed  to,  poor  boy !  The  only  thing  is  that,  if  we  had  him 
upon  the  spot,  one  might  possibly  find  an  heiress  for  him.  I 
suppose  you  don't  happen  to.  know  of  any  young  woman  who  is  a 
lady  and  not  bad-looking  and  has  a  few  thousands  a  year  of  her 
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own  ?  Of  course  you  don't,  though  ;  there  are  no  such  young 
women  nowadays,  except  Americans.  After  all,  an  American 
might  do,  if  she  didn't  insist  upon  a  title.  They  are  most  of 
them  pretty,  you  know,  and  some  are  clever,  and  I  hear  that  their 
relations  give  very  little  trouble.  Then  the  next  thing  will  be  to 
establish  Maggie,  who  is  growing  up  faster  even  than  the  weeds  in 
my  poor  garden.  What  is  to  become  of  Dick  I  can't  think.  George 
nays  we  shall  all  be  upon  the  parish  before  we  die ;  but  I  tell  him 
1  hat  a  good  dose  of  colchicum  would  drive  all  those  dismal  notions 
out  of  his  head.  By  the  way,  what  do  you  think  of  colchicum  ? 
They  say  it  is  an  old-fashioned  remedy  which  is  coming  into  use 
ggain,  and  that  numbers  of  gouty  people  have  been  relieved  by  it.' 

Matthew  did  not  lend  a  very  attentive  ear  to  these  and  other 
disconnected  remarks.  He  lingered  on,  in  the  hope  that  Anne 
r  light  come  in  ;  but  he  had  to  take  his  leave  at  last,  and  it  was 
with  a  slight  sense  of  disappointment  that  he  rose  to  say  good-bye. 
Upon  the  doorstep,  however,  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  meet  the 
predestined  Lady  Baxendale,  who  mentioned  that  she  had  just 
returned  from  a  walk  and  was  kind  enough  to  add  that  she  was 
glad  to  see  him  back  again.  She  was  looking  remarkably  hand- 
some, he  thought,  her  walk  having  given  her  a  colour ;  she  was 
also  very  cheerful  and  amiable,  insisting  upon  a  circumstantial 
account  of  his  wanderings,  to  which  she  listened  with  much  appa- 
rent interest.  Yet,  somehow  or  other,  she  was  no  longer  the: 
Anne  Frere  whom  he  had  met  for  the  first  time  nearly  two  years 
before,  and  he  was  not  at  all  sure  that  he  did  not  prefer  her  old 
uncertain  moods  to  her  present  determined  politeness. 

'  I  suppose  you  know  about  Spencer/  she  said  at  length,  con- 
quering a  visible  reluctance  to  introduce  that  topic. 

*  I  only  know  what  your  mother  told  me  just  now — that  he 
has   left  his  wife  and  that  he  is  acting  as  private  secretary  to 
somebody,'  Matthew  answered. 

'  To  Mr.  Vawdrey.  I  thought  perhaps  you  might  have  heard 
of  him  from  the  Jeromes.  Mr.  Vawdrey  is  a  great  friend  of  Mrs. 
Je]>ome's,  I  believe,'  said  Anne,  and  it  struck  Matthew  that  there 
was  something  rather  odd  about  the  voice  in  which  this  statement 
was  made.  He  glanced  interrogatively  at  'the  speaker ;  but  as 
she  volunteered  nothing  further,  he  merely  remarked : 

'  I  don't  correspond  with  the  Jeromes.  All  is  well  with  them, 
I  hope?' 

*  Oh,   I  don't  correspond  with  them  either,'  answered  Anne. 

15—2 
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'  Yes.  I  believe  they  are  quite  well.     Spencer  sometimes  mentions 
them  in  his  letters.' 

*  You  do  correspond  with  him,  then  ?  ' 

'  He  has  written  several  times  lately.  No ;  not  to  ask  for 
money ;  he  says  the  salary  that  Mr.  Yawdrey  gives  him  is  quite 
as  much  as  he  wants,  and  he  is  taking  nothing  from  his  wife.  I 
think  he  is  really  fond  of  me,  and  he  always  speaks  most  warmly 
and  gratefully  of  you.' 

'  He  doesn't  owe  me  anything,'  said  Matthew. 

'  He  thinks  that  he  owes  you  a  great  deal — which,  of  course,  is 
the  truth.' 

There  was  a  short  interval  of  silence ;  after  which  Anne 
exclaimed,  as  if  involuntarily,  '  I  wish  I  could  believe  him ! ' 

'  But  can't  you  ? ' 

*  Not  quite.     I  am  afraid  he  only  writes  as  he  does,  and  talks 
about  having  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  because  he  thinks  I  shall 
show  his  letters  to  my  father  or  my  mother.     For  the  time  being, 
he  seems  to  be  going  on  steadily ;  but  I  daren't  hope  that  it  will 
last.     Don't  you  think  it  is  great  nonsense  to  say  that  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  love  without  respect  ? ' 

'  Well,  yes  ;  I  think  it  is  rather  nonsense,'  answered  Matthew 
reflectively.  'Judging  by  my  own  sensations  and  experience, 
I  should  say  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  love  a  person  for  whom 
it  was  not  possible  to  feel  any  great  respect.' 

Anne  made  a  quick  gesture  of  irritation.  '  I  don't  think  a 
'man  ought  to  feel  like  that,'  she  returned ;  '  it  seems  to  me  a 
little  beneath  him.  A  woman's  case  is  altogether  different.' 

Then,  perceiving  that  Matthew  was  somewhat  surprised  at 
being  attacked  for  having  agreed  with  her,  she  added  impatiently : 

'  Oh,  well,  it  can't  be  helped.  Men  and  women,  we  are  what 
we  are,  and  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  about  it.' 

He  went  away  with  the  impression  that  she  had  been  going  to 
say  something  more,  but  that  he  had  unintentionally  checked  or 
chilled  her.  Not  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  endeavoured  to 
play  the  part  of  a  friend  to  Anne  Frere  was  this  annoying  con- 
viction brought  home  to  him,  and  it  made  him  more  impatient 
with  her  than  he  was  wont  to  be  with  the  failings  of  his  fellow- 
mortals.  For  the  rest,  if  she  had  been  going  to  consult  him  as 
to  the  feasibility  of  Spencer's  reinstatement,  he  could  not  have 
helped  her.  He  knew  that  if  he  himself  had  been  afflicted  with 
a  son  like  Spencer,  he  would  have  forgiven  the  man  until  seventy 
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times  seven ;  but  he  was  not  at  all  prepared  to  assert  that  such  a 
course  would  be  expedient,  and,  in  any  event,  the  matter  was  one 
for  Mr.  Frere's  decision. 

After  this  he  saw  very  little  more  of  Anne.  The  daily  routine 
of  his  work  soon  claimed  him  again  ;  nobody  being  ill  at  Hayes 
Park,  he  had  not  the  time  to  turn  his  horse's  head  in  that  direction, 
and  it  was  only  through  Mrs.  Jennings  that  he  learned  every  now 
and  then,  as  the  weeks  passed  on,  how  Sir  William  Baxendale 
had  returned,  how  large  shooting-parties  were  being  held  at  the 
Priory,  and  how  assiduously  Anne  was  helping  Miss  Baxendale  to 
entertain  her  brother's  guests. 

*  Quite  as  if  she  were  one  of  the  family  already  ! '  the  charitable 
creature  said.  '  I  am  sure  nobody  will  rejoice  more  sincerely  than 
]  shall  if  the  Freres  succeed  ;  but  it  does  seem  rather  imprudent 
to  fling  their  daughter  at  the  poor  man's  head  as  they  are  doing. 
Enough  to  frighten  him  out  of  the  county  again — which  would  be 
a  very  great  pity.' 

Mrs.  Jennings,  who  knew  everything,  also  knew,  and  stated 
that  she  had  heard  with  the  deepest  regret,  what  a  terrible  mis- 
take young  Jerome's  hasty  marriage  was  turning  out.  For  her 
own  part,  she  made  a  point  of  never  judging  anybody  until  the 
worst  had  been  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  but  she  feared  it  was  only 
too  true  that  Mrs.  Jerome  had  been  encouraging  admirers — 
notably,  a  young  man  named  Vawdrey,  who  had  recently  succeeded 
to  large  estates,  and  who  had  been  staying  at  Stanwick  Hall. 

'You  may  imagine  what  a  sad  trouble  this  is  to  poor  old 
Mr.  Litton  in  his  precarious  state  of  health.  Dr.  Jennings  doubts 
whether  he  would  survive  the  disgrace  of  an  open  scandal.' 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  being  an  open  scandal-monger  is 
that,  after  having  earned  that  reputation,  you  are  not  very  likely 
to  be  believed  even  when  you  tell  the  truth,  and  Matthew,  who 
saw  the  old  recluse  at  the  Grange  pretty  constantly,  was  sure  that, 
if  there  had  been  any  ground  for  Mrs.  Jennings's  assertions,  he 
would  have  heard  of  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Litton  seldom 
alluded  to  his  nephew,  except  to  make  some  sardonic  remark  as 
to  the  probability  of  his  being  requested  ere  long  to  pay  the  latter's 
bills,  while  he  disliked  Lilian  so  much  that,  had  he  known  any- 
thing against  her,  he  assuredly  would  not  have  failed  to  mention 
it.  Matthew,  therefore,  saw  no  reason  for  believing  that  time  had 
avenged  him  upon  the  supplanter  who  had  never  ceased  to  be  his 
friend,  and  to  whom  he  wished  nothing  but  good. 
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The  first  frosts  of  winter  were  hardening  the  ground  and  bring- 
ing down  the  withered  leaves  in  showers  when  he  was  abruptly  re- 
minded that  there  are  two  ways  of  wishing  your  friends  well,  and 
that  the  practical  method  is  apt  to  be  a  very  inconvenient  one. 
Eeturning  home  late  and  weary  one  evening,  he  was  surprised  to 
hear  that  Mr.  Jerome  had  been  for  two  hours  awaiting  him  in  his 
study,  and  the  words  of  welcome  with  which  he  hurried  into  the 
room  died  away  upon  his  lips  at  the  sight  of  his  visitor's  haggard 
countenance. 

'  My  dear  fellow,  what  is  the  matter  ?  '  he  exclaimed. 

*  I'm  glad  I  look  as  if  something  was  the  matter,'  answered 
Leonard  gloomily,  while  he  took  the  other's  outstretched  hand ; 
'  it  saves  introductory  remarks — and  goodness  knows  I  ought  to 
look  pretty  bad  !  Do  you  remember  my  telling  you,  the  last  time 
we  met,  that  if  ever  I  got  into  a  hole,  I  should  come  straight 
to  you  ?  Well,  here  I  am  ;  and  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is 
that,  unless  you  can  help  me  out  of  this  hole — which  seems  almost 
impossible — I  shall  have  the  bailiffs  upon  me  before  Christmas.' 

'  Oh,  it's  only  money,  then  ? '  said  Matthew,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief. 

'  Only  money  ! — why,  what  would  the  man  have  ?  Oh,  I  see 
what  you  are  thinking  about.  Well,  yes  ;  since  I  am  making  a 
clean  breast  of  it,  I  may  as  well  confess  at  once  that  Lilian  and  I 
are  not  candidates  for  the  Dunmow  flitch.  We  haven't  got  on 
quite  as  well  as  we  might  have  done  ;  I  think  her  rather  un- 
reasonable, and  I  dare  say  she  thinks  me  rather  unfeeling — -you 
may  have  heard  something  about  it  perhaps.  But  things  will  go 
more  smoothly  after  a  bit,  if  only  I  can  manage  to  keep  my  head 
above  water.  If  I  can't,  Heaven  only  knows  what  will  happen  ! ' 

He  was  a  little  ashamed  of  himself,  but  a  good  deal  more  sorry 
for  himself.  He  related  how  he  had  been  drawn  into  unforeseen 
expenditure,  not  stating  in  so  many  words,  but  allowing  it  to  be 
inferred,  that  his  wife  had  cost  him  a  good  deal  more  money  than 
an  economical  manager  would  have  done  ;  he  owned  that  he  had 
been  silly  enough  to  back  horses,  and  that  he  had  been  even  more 
ill-advised  in  endeavouring  to  recover  his  losses  through  specula- 
tions on  the  Stock  Exchange;  finally,  he  asked  Matthew,  as  a 
reasonable,  sensible  man,  what  the  dickens  he  was  to  do. 

4  The  Jews  are  no  good ;  I've  raised  all  I  can  on  mortgages, 
and  it's  impossible  to  give  them  the  security  they  ask  for.  As  for 
applying  to  Uncle  Richard,  that  would  be  simply  suicidal.  I  know 
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us  well  as  possible  what  he  would  do  :  he  would  pay  up,  cut  me 
out  of  his  will  and  wish  me  good  morning.  There's  Bannock,  who 
isn't  a  bad  fellow;  but  he  would  see  me  jolly  well  hanged  before 
he  would  lend  me  as  much  as  I  must  have  if  I'm  to  tide  over 
another  year.  So,  you  see,  it  just  comes  to  this  :  if  you're  enough 
of  a  Crossus  to  advance  me  the  amount,  you'll  be  the  salvation  of 
me,  and  you  won't  really  run  any  risk  to  speak  of.  I  shall  be 
able  to  pay  you  back,  with  interest,  as  soon  as  the  old  man  dies, 
and  he  is  failing  fast.  You  must  have  noticed  that  yourself/ 

'  What  is  the  amount  ?  '  asked  Matthew. 

'  I  know  you  think  me  rather  a  brute  for  talking  in  this  way ; 
tut  I  should  be  an  utter  humbug  if  I  pretended  to  have  any  affec- 
tion for  my  uncle.  He  is  only  glad  to  see  me  now  because  he  is 
rubbing  his  hands  with  glee  at  the  thought  that  I  have  come  to 
ask  for  money.  If  you  can  be  fond  of  a  man  who  exults  over  you 
when  you  are  in  trouble,  I  can't.  I  shall  be  rich  when  he  dies ; 
I  want  very  badly  to  be  rich,  and  I  no  more  want  his  society  than 
he  wants  mine.  You  must  remember  that  he  has  never  been  a 
bit  like  a  father  to  me,  and  that  he  has  never  shown  me  the 
slightest  kindness  or  sympathy  in  my  life.' 

'  I  can  understand  your  having  no  great  love  for  Mr.  Litton,' 
si  tid  Matthew.  '  My  own  belief  is  that  he  is  much  fonder  of  you 
than  you  suppose  or  than  he  cares  to  show  ;  but  never  mind  that 
now.  The  question  is  whether  I  can  help  you.  How  much  do 
you  require  ? ' 

Leonard  heaved  a  profound  sigh.  c  My  dear  old  man,'  he 
answered, '  if  you  can't  manage  it  without  putting  yourself  to  great 
in  convenience,  you  mustn't  mind  saying  so.  It  does  sound  a  lot; 
but  I'm  afraid  it  must  be  that  or  nothing.  The  only  thing  is 
tl  at  of  course  you  may  get  it  back  again  within  a  few  months,  and 
you're  quite  certain  of  getting  it  back  soon.' 

'  Unless  your  uncle  disinherits  you,'  observed  Matthew,  smiling. 
'  But  would  you  mind  telling  me  how  much  it  is  ?  ' 

Leonard  paused  for  a  moment  before  replying  to  this  third  query. 
Then,  with  the  air  of  one  who  gulps  down  a  dose  of  castor-oil, 
hn  brought  out  his  answer.  l  It's — it's  ten  thousand  pounds.' 

Matthew's  jaw  dropped.  '  Ten  thousand  !  I  didn't  think  you 
would  want  so  much  as  that.' 

'  I  don't  see  how  I  can  do  with  less,'  answered  Leonard  sorrow- 
fully; 'I've  had  such  ghastly  bad  luck!  Even  if  I  said  eight 
thousand,  it  wouldn't  make  much  difference,  I  suppose.' 
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*  Not  very  much.  Well,  I  must  think  it  over,  and  I  will  let 
you  know  to-morrow  whether  it  is  in  my  power  or  not  to  raise  so- 
large  a  sum.  You  wouldn't  allow  me  to  lay  the  whole  case  before 
your  uncle  and  hear  what  he  says  about  it,  would  you  ? ' 

'  Not  for  the  world  ! — there  can't  be  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
he  would  jump  at  that  excuse  for  altering  his  will.  As  it  is,  he 
couldn't,  with  any  sort  of  decency,  disinherit  me.  I  needn't  tell 
you  that  we  are  going  to  cut  down  all  unnecessary  expenses.  I 
shall  let  Stanwick  again  as  soon  as  I  can  find  a  tenant,  and  we 
are  looking  out  for  a  cheap  little  house  in  London.  How  my 
wife  will  stand  poverty  I'm  sure  I  don't  know ;  but  we  must 
hope  that  the  ordeal  won't  last  long.  If  you  could  by  any 
possibility—' 

'  I  will  if  I  can,'  interrupted  Matthew  a  little  curtly.  '  More 
than  that  I  cannot  say  just  now.  And  indeed,'  he  added, 
glancing  at  his  watch  and  smiling  again,  '  I  haven't  time  to  say 
more.  Gro  away,  and  let  me  see  you  to-morrow  about  the  same 
hour.  No ;  I  haven't  earned  any  thanks  yet,  and  I  don't  want 
any  apologies.  You  pay  me  a  compliment  by  coming  to  me  in 
your  trouble.' 

But  Leonard,  while  he  was  being  gently  pushed  towards  the 
door,  could  not  help  ejaculating,  '  What  a  good  fellow  you  are, 
Austin  !  I  don't  believe  there  ever  has  been  such  another  good 
fellow  since  the  world  began  ! ' 

Evidently,  he  already  felt  sure  of  his  ten  thousand  pounds. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

A   CHANGE   OF   QUARTERS.       . 

TEN  thousand  pounds  is  a  large  sum  of  money  either  to  lend  or 
to  give  away,  and  all  sensible  men  who  have  reached  a  certain  age 
have  learnt  that  what  they  cannot  afford  to  give  away  they  cannot 
afford  to  lend.  Matthew  Austin,  who  perhaps  scarcely  deserved 
to  be  called  a  sensible  man,  had  at  all  events  sense  enough  to 
know  that  much ;  so  he  looked  into  his  affairs  with  a  view  to 
ascertaining  whether  he  could  possibly  come  to  his  friend's  rescue. 
He  found  that  the  requisite  amount  could  be  realised,  a  corre- 
sponding curtailment  of  his  income  being  the  necessary  conse- 
quence ;  he  found  also  that  he  had  hitherto,  in  his  careless  way, 
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been  living  very  nearly  up  to  the  edge  of  his  income,  and  that  he 
must  live  very  differently  henceforth,  or  else  decline  to  assist  a 
man  who,  when  all  was  said,  had  absolutely  no  claim  upon  him. 
To  count  upon  repayment  within  a  year,  or  two  years,  or  five 
jears,  would  be  obviously  imprudent. 

Now,  whether  it  is  prudent  or  imprudent,  wise  or  unwise,  to 
cripple  your  resources  and  incur  extreme  discomfort  and  incon- 
venience for  the  sake  of  somebody  else  is  a  question  which  every 
man  must  answer  in  accordance  with  his  own  ideas,  and  which,  of 
course,  depends  very  much  upon  the  further  question  of  who 
somebody  else  may  be.  That  Matthew,  in  deciding,  towards  the 
small  hours  of  the  morning,  to  make  a  great  sacrifice  for  the  sake- 
of  Leonard  Jerome,  showed  himself  exceptionally  foolish  as  well 
as  exceptionally  generous  his  biographer,  for  one,  is  not  concerned 
to  deny ;  but  he  did  so  decide,  and  having  made  up  his  mind,  he 
cheerfully  went  to  sleep.  He  was  fond  of  Leonard,  whom  he  had 
always  regarded  as  being  to  a  large  extent  the  victim  of  circum- 
stances ;  he  could  not  help  believing  that  the  woman  whom  he 
h«id  once  loved  had  been  chiefly  to  blame  for  the  embarrassments 
of  which  he  had  been  told ;  he  guessed  that  something  worse 
than  a  pecuniary  catastrophe  might  be  the  result  of  his  refusal  to 
assist  the  improvident  couple ;  and,  after  all,  does  not  a  lonely 
man  get  more  personal  satisfaction  out  of  promoting  the  happi- 
ness of  others  than  out  of  surrounding  himself  with  luxuries  which 
there  is  nobody  to  share? 

The  upshot  of  these  nocturnal  reflections  was  that  at  an  early 
hour  the  next  morning  Matthew  called  upon  Mr.  Kobinson,  the 
local  house-agent,  in  order  to  make  a  proposition  which  was  in- 
stantly and  favourably  received. 

'  Oh,  dear  me,  no,  sir ! — not  the  smallest  difficulty,'  Mr.  Kobin- 
son replied.  'With  the  place  filling  up  as  it  is,  we  don't  'ardly 
know  where  to  turn  for  the  accommodation  we're  asked  for. 
There  was  a  party  come  in~on'y  yesterday  afternoon — Mr.  Cohen,, 
a  wealthy  Jewish  gentleman — as  I  believe  your  'ouse  would  just 
suit.  Invalid  lady,  no  children,  what  I  should  term  desirable 
tenants  in  all  respects.  I  understand  as  he  would  bind  himself 
for  three  months  certain,  and  leavin'  of  the  'ouse,  as  you  propose 
to  do,  sir,  with  plate,  linen  a  ad  servants,  I  shouldn't  'esitate  for  to 
ask  fifteen  guineas  a  week.  I  'ope  this  don't  mean  we're  going  to 
lose  you,  though,  Mr.  Austin/ 

'  No ;  but  for  various  reasons  I  think  of  taking  lodgings  for 
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the  rest  of  the  winter,'  answered  Matthew ;  and,  after  having  given 
permission  for  Mr.  Cohen  to  '  view  the  premises  '  in  the  course  of 
the  afternoon,  he  went  his  way. 

Within  an  hour  from  the  time  of  his  return  home  that  evening 
the  whole  transaction  had  been  completed.  Mr.  Cohen  had  come, 
had  seen  and  had  been  conquered ;  the  lamentations  and  the 
amazed  queries  of  the  servants  had  been  dealt  with ;  nothing  re- 
mained to  be  done,  except  to  pack  up.  So  simply  and  speedily 
can  the  greatest  changes  be  effected  by  one  who  knows  his  own 
mind  and  has  only  himself  to  consult. 

But  when  Leonard,  looking  half-expectant,  half  apprehensive, 
made  his  appearance,  not  a  word  was  said  to  him  upon  the  subject 
of  the  proposed  flitting.  It  is  not  customary,  on  making  a  present, 
to  state  the  exact  price  thereof  to  the  recipient,  nor  had  Matthew 
any  inclination  to  confess  how  his  heart  sank  at  the  thought  of 
parting  with  his  privacy,  his  snug  library,  his  books,  his  pictures 
and  the  garden  that  he  loved.  Linquenda  domus !  a  persistent 
voice  had  been  whispering  in  his  ear  all  day ;  though  he  had 
chosen  to  speak  to  the  house-agent  and  the  servants  of  vacating 
his  present  quarters  for  a  few  months  only,  he  knew  very  well  that 
his  chances  of  returning  thither  in  the  spring  were  but  small. 
Heedless  as  he  was  in  matters  of  domestic  economy,  he  had  a 
horror  of  debt  and  greatly  preferred  being  uncomfortable  to  living 
beyond  his  means.  At  the  same  time,  he  thoroughly  disliked 
being  uncomfortable ;  besides  which,  he  had  grown  attached  to 
the  pretty  old  house  which  he  hardly  expected  ever  to  inhabit 
again.  However,  it  would  have  been  the  extremity  of  bad  taste 
to  impart  these  melancholy  anticipations  to  Leonard,  whose  grati- 
tude was  voluble  and  who  wished  most  particularly  to  be  assured 
that  he  was  not  subjecting  his  preserver  to  even  a  temporary 
pinch. 

'  It's  all  right,  my  dear  fellow,'  Matthew  declared ;  '  I  would 
do  a  great  deal  more  than  this  for  you,  if  I  could.  Only,  since 
you  are  pleased  to  consider  yourself  beholden  to  me,  I  will  ask 
two  small  favours  of  you,  by  way  of  return.' 

*  As  many  as  you  like ! '  answered  Leonard  generously. 

'  I'll  limit  myself  to  two.  The  first  is  that  you  will  have 
patience  with  your  uncle,  who  is  trying,  I  admit,  but  who  is  fond 
of  you  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart ;  the  second  is  that  you  won't 
treat  your  wife  with  a  show  of  indifference.  If  I  know  anything 
of  her — but  perhaps  you  will  say  that  I  don't  know  much — she 
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has  very  strong  affections,  and  it  would  be  better  both  for  her  and 
for  you  that  she  should  be  scolded  than  that  she  should  be  allowed 
to  think  you  didn't  care  what  she  did.  Now  I  have  been  imperti- 
nent enough  and  I  will  say  no  more.' 

Leonard  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '  I  can  easily  promise  to  be 
patient  with  Uncle  Richard,'  he  answered ;  '  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief,  I  have  never  been  anything  else.  As  for 
Lil— well,  you  may  know  her  better  than  I  do,  but  she  doesn't  strike 
me  as  being  the  sort  of  person  who  would  stand  much  scolding. 
]  have  remonstrated  with  her  once  or  twice  upon  the  subject  of 
expense,  and  the  result  was  not  encouraging.  The  fact  is  that 
she  can't  be  happy  without  a  grievance,  and  just  now  her  grievance 
is  that  I  haven't  rent  my  clothes  and  heaped  dust  upon  my  head 
because  poor  old  Lady  Sara  has  joined  the  majority — which  is 
really  rather  ridiculous.  Women  often  are  like  that,  you  know ; 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  with  them  is  to  let  them  alone  until 
they  recover  themselves.' 

Matthew  did  not  like  to  warn  this  easy-going  husband  that 
v  hen  women  are  denied  sympathy  in  one  quarter  they  are  only 
too  apt  to  seek  it  in  another.  It  was  not  his  business  to  stir  up 
conjugal  suspicions  and  dissensions  ;  nor  indeed  was  he  acquainted 
\\ith  the  rights  of  the  case.  He  thought,  not  without  reason, 
that  he  had  done  what  in  him  lay  to  help  them  both ;  if  he  could 
be  of  any  further  use  to  either  of  them,  he  would  doubtless  be 
informed  of  it. 

Fortunately  for  Matthew,  it  had  of  late  years  become  no  un- 
common thing  for  the  Wilverton  residents  to  turn  an  honest  penny 
by  letting  their  houses  during  the  winter  months.  It  was,  to  be 
sure,  usual  for  those  who  adopted  this  plan  to  leave  the  place  on 
b<  dng  ousted  from  their  several  abodes ;  still  a  bachelor  really  does 
not  require  a  whole  house  to  himself,  while  a  doctor  cannot,  of 
course,  take  a  holiday  at  the  busiest  season  of  the  year ;  so  Mrs. 
Jt  innings  and  others  had  nothing  much  worse  to  say  about  Mr. 
Austin's  removal  to  Lady  Sara's  former  lodgings  in  Prospect  Place 
than  that  the  young  man's  practice  was  evidently  not  quite  such  a 
lucrative  one  as  some  people  had  seen  fit  to  make  out.  But  Mr. 
Litton  at  once  smelt  a  rat. 

1  What  does  this  mean,  Austin  ? '  he  asked  sharply  one  day. 
•'  You  are  not  the  man  to  turn  yourself  out  of  house  and  home 
for  the  sake  of  making  a  miserable  little  profit  of  a  few  guineas  a 
week,  and  although  you  may  be  the  sort  of  man  to  have  lost 
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money  through  some  silly  investment,  I  shall  not  believe  that 
you  have  done  that  until  you  tell  me  that  you  have.  Is  it  so  ? ' 

'  Well,  since  you  ask  me,'  replied  Matthew,  who  congratulated 
himself  upon  being  able  to  tell  the  truth  without  letting  the 
truth  be  known,  *  I  have  made  an  investment  which,  I  am  afraid, 
may  involve  the  loss  of  the  principal.  If  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst,  I  shall  not  be  ruined ;  but  I  thought  it  prudent  to  econo- 
mise, and  as  I  had  a  good  offer  for  my  house  I  accepted  it.' 

'  H'm ! — very  laudable,  that  decision  of  yours  but  rather 
sudden,  wasn't  it?'  asked  the  old  man,  staring  steadily  at  the 
other.  '  You  seem  to  have  formed  it  just  about  the  time  when  I 
was  honoured  by  a  visit  from  my  nephew,  who  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  he  also  would  have  .to  practise  economy.  He  came 
here  with  an  uncommonly  long  face,  and  left  with  a  cheerful  one,, 
though  he  got  nothing  out  of  me,'  added  Mr.  Litton,  smiling  grimly. 

*  If  I  were  you,  I  should  give  him  money,'  said  Matthew, 
ignoring  the  unspoken  query.  *  Why  don't  you  ?  You  have 
more  money  than  you  can  spend ;  you  know  it  is  a  hard  matter 
for  him  to  pay  his  way;  you  mean,  I  presume,  to  leave  your 
property  to  him ;  yet,  instead  of  giving  yourself  the  satisfaction 
of  being  thanked  and  of  seeing  other  people  enjoy  themselves,, 
you  prefer  to  make  them  look  forward  to  your  death.  It  is  very 
bad  policy.' 

'  Oh,  he  looks  forward  to  my  death,  does  he  ? ' 

'  It  stands  to  reason  that  he  must ;  you  would  look  forward  to- 
his  if  your  positions  were  reversed.' 

'  I  suppose  I  should,'  agreed  Mr.  Litton,  with  a  sigh.  He  had 
grown  accustomed  to  Matthew's  habit  of  frank  speech,  and  now 
rather  liked  it.  *  Well,'  he  resumed  presently,  '  anyone  who  is 
waiting  for  my  death  will  not  have  to  wait  much  longer;  the 
finish  is  in  sight  now.' 

'  I  doubt  whether  you  are  as  ill  as  you  think  you  are,'  Matthew 
began  ;  '  if  you  would  be  advised  by  me ' 

'  Not  for  the  world ! '  interrupted  Mr.  Litton  ;  '  please  allow 
Jennings  to  kill  me  in  his  own  way.  My  dear  friend,  wasn't  it 
agreed  between  us  at  the  outset  that  you  should  never  be  my 
medical  adviser  ?  And  don't  you  know  what  the  consequences 
are  of  mentioning  one's  medical  adviser  in  one's  will?  I  may 
want  to  leave  you  a  trifle  ;  and  in  point  of  fact,  I  believe  I  shall — 
particularly  now  that  I  have  heard  of  this  unfortunate  investment 
of  yours.' 
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'  It  wasn't  exactly  medical  advice  that  I  was  going  to  offer 
you,'  answered  Matthew,  laughing.  '  As  for  mentioning  me  in 
jour  will,  it  is  very  kind  and  good  of  you  to  contemplate  that ; 
but  I  can  say  truthfully  that  I  would  rather  have  your  society 
than  any  legacy.  You  called  me  your  dear  friend  just  now. 
That  was  a  way  of  speaking,  of  course  ;  still,  we  really  are  friends, 
and  I  don't  think  either  you  or  I  have  so  many  friends  in  the 
world  that  we  can  afford  to  lose  one.' 

'  Ah,  well,  you  will  have  to  get  on  as  best  you  can  without  me 
soon,  and  a  modest  legacy  may  help  you  to  bear  up  under  the 
.affliction,'  returned  Mr.  Litton,  who  was  probably  a  little  touched 
and  therefore  spoke  the  more  drily.  '  Eubbish  about  your  having 
few  friends !  I  never  met  a  man  who  had  more  of  them.  I  am 
very  nearly,  if  not  totally,  friendless,  I  admit ;  but  I  have  only 
myself  to  thank  for  that.  The  truth  is  that  I  have  always  known 
nay  fellow-mortals  too  well  to  make — "  unfortunate  investments  " 
was  the  term  that  we  selected,  I  think.' 

It  was  little  enough  that  the  poor  old  hermit  knew  about  his 
fellow-mortals ;  but,  like  the  generality  of  us,  he  plumed  himself 
upon  what  he  did  not  possess,  and  it  would  have  been  a  difficult 
task  to  persuade  him  that  his  judgment  had  been  at  fault  with 
regard  to  his  nephew.  Matthew  made  no  further  effort  in  that 
direction,  being  indeed  thankful  to  be  spared  awkward  questions, 
and  he  noted  with  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Litton  had  not  denied  the 
intention  imputed  to  him  of  constituting  Leonard  his  heir. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that,  dropping  in  at  the  local 
pastry-cook's  one  day  to  swallow  a  hasty  luncheon  (for  the  land- 
lady in  Prospect  Place  had  told  him  plainly  that  she  could  not 
put  up  with  irregular  hours)  he  was  hailed  by  a  couple  of  fresh 
young  voices,  and  turned  round  to  shake  the  extended  hands  of 
Dick  and  Maggie  Frere,  who  were  seated  at  a  little  round  table, 
wiuh  hot  jelly  and  buns  before  them.  Dick  had  l  gone  into  tails/ 
and  was  quite  a  young  man  ;  so  he  thought  it  necessary  to  explain 
th.it  he  was  treating  his  sister,  whose  juvenile  taste  for  sweet 
things  remained  unimpaired.  A  recriminatory  wrangle  followed; 
after  which  Matthew,  who  did  not  feel  quite  equal  to  hot  jelly, 
bun  declared  himself  capable  of  eating  buns  against  anybody, 
drow  up  a  chair  between  his  young  friends  and  inquired  how  they 
all  were  at  home. 

*  Oh,  there  has  been  a  nice  row  in  the  house  ! '  answered  Dick, 
with  his  mouth  full.  '  What  do  you  think  of  Anne's  having 
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refused  old  Baxendale  ?  Don't  make  faces  at  me,  Maggie ;  you 
ain't  good-looking  enough  to  play  tricks  with  your  features,  and 
the  mater  would  have  told  Mr.  Austin  all  about  it  if  I  hadn't. 
Yes  ;  the  old  boy  proposed  the  other  day,  but  she  said  it  wasn't 
good  enough,  and,  as  you  may  imagine,  her  papa  and  mamma 
ain't  best  pleased  with  her.  I'm  not  sure,  you  know,'  continued 
Dick  judicially,  'that,  if  I  were  Anne,  I  should  be  particularly 
keen  about  marrying  a  grey-headed  old  chap  like  Baxendale  ; 
still,  she  ought  to  consider  her  family,  and,  as  the  governor  says, 
she  needn't  have  raised  our  hopes  all  this  time  if  she  didn't  mean 
business.  No  better  covert-shooting  in  England,  you  know,  unless 
it's  in  Norfolk.' 

'  I've  said  all  along,'  observed  Maggie,  '  and  I  stick  to  it  still, 
that  Anne  ought  to  have  married  Mr.  Austin/ 

'  How  could  she,  you  great  silly,  when  he  never  asked  her  ? 
Besides,  what  this  family  wants  is  hard  cash.  We  ain't  proud  ; 
we  wouldn't  turn  up  our  noses  at  a  retired  pork-butcher  now,  if  he 
had  ten  or  twelve  thousand  a  year  to  offer.  However,  there's  no 
shutting  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  our  dear  Anne  is  no  longer  as 
young  as  she  was.  We  shall  soon  have  to  look  to  you  for  salva- 
tion, Maggie.' 

'I'm  not  going  to  marry  a  pork-butcher;  and  if  I  did,  I 
wouldn't  give  anything  to  a  lazy  boy  like  you,  except  a  pound  of 
sausages  every  now  and  then  to  stop  his  mouth,'  returned  Maggie. 
'  As  soon  as  I  am  old  enough  I  mean  to  propose  to  Mr.  Austin : 
that  will  be  the  next  best  thing  to  having  him  for  a  brother-in- 
law.' 

*  Let  us  regard  the  matter  as  settled,  then,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  your  parents,'  said  Matthew.  '  Any  reparation  that  I 
can  make  for  having  disappointed  you  by  failing  to  marry  your 

sister ' 

•  He  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  his  sentence,  looking 
extremely  foolish ;  for  Anne  herself  had  stepped  quietly  into  the 
shop  while  he  had  been  speaking,  and  now  stood  at  his  elbow. 
She  could  not  possibly  have  helped  overhearing  his  ill-timed 
jocularity,  nor  could  he  do  anything  except  stare  at  her  in  mute 
consternation.  Dick  and  Maggie  burst  out  into  shouts  of  un- 
feeling laughter  at  the  sight  of  their  friend's  discomfiture ;  but 
Anne's  countenance  betrayed  neither  anger  nor  amusement. 

'Are  you  encouraging  these  young  wretches  to  ruin  their 
digestions  ? '  she  asked.  '  What  an  unprincipled  thing  for  a  doctor 
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to  do  !  I  thought  I  should  find  them  here,  and  I  have  come  to 
carry  them  off  home  at  once.  How  much  unwholesome  food  have 
you  managed  to  consume  between  you,  Dick  ? ' 

1  Impossible  to  say,  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,'  answered 
Dick  composedly ;  '  Maggie  is  such  a  rapid  feeder.  But  if  you 
will  give  me  ten  shillings,  my  dear,  you  shall  have  sixpence 
change  and  I'll  undertake  to  pay  all  expenses.' 

There  was  a  little  friendly  dispute  over  the  payment  of  the 
bill,  during  which  Matthew,  who  insisted  upon  standing  treat  for 
the  whole  party,  recovered  his  equanimity  to  some  extent ;  but 
when  he  found  himself  out  in  the  street  with  Anne,  the  others 
having  rushed  off  to  look  on  at  an  incipient  dog-fight,  he  began 
to  feel  uncomfortable  again.  Nor  was  her  first  remark  of  a  nature 
to  set  him  more  at  his  ease. 

'  I  really  think  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,'  she  said. 

'  Because  of  that  nonsense  that  you  heard  me  talking  just 
now  ?  I  am  very  sorry ;  but  I  assure  you  it  was  only  the 
feeblest  of  feeble  jokes,  and  I  should  never ' 

'  Oh,  I  know,'  she  interrupted.  '  I  guessed  at  once  what  they 
hsid  been  telling  you,  and  it  never  occurred  to  me  for  a  moment 
to  feel  annoyed  with  you  for  answering  Maggie  according  to  her 
folly.  What  does  make  me  feel  annoyed  with  you  is  your  having 
given  up  your  pretty  house  and  gone  into  stuffy  lodgings  in  order 
to  provide  Mr.  Jerome  with  ready  money  which  he  will  only 
squander.  Why  should  it  be  more  generous  to  do  such  things 
than  to  give  half-a-crown  to  a  tipsy  loafer  ?  And  we  are  always 
being  told  how  immoral  it  is  to  do  that.' 

*  But  I  can't  admit  that  I  have  done  anything  of  the  sort,'  said 
Matthew,  to  whom  this  unexpected  scolding  was  not  altogether 
disagreeable. 

'  Of  course  you  can't ;  still  there  is  no  doubt  that  you  have 
done  it.  I  have  heard  from  Spencer,  who  knows  .how  to  put  two 
and  two  together  and  who  perfectly  understands  why  the  Jeromes, 
who  were  upon  the  brink  of  ruin,  have  been  able  to  make  them- 
selves comfortable  in  London  again.  If  they  were  worth  it,  I 
co aid  keep  my  patience  with  you;  but  since  they  are  not,  and 
sii  ice  you  must  be  aware  that  they  are  not ' 

*  Does  one  stop  to  consider  whether  a  drowning  man's  life  is 
worth  saving  before  one  jumps  into  the  water  ? '  asked  Matthew. 

'  You  do  admit  having  dragged  Mr.  Jerome  out  by  the  hair, 
then  ?  And  do  you  suppose  that  he  will  ever  thank  you  ?  I 
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always  told  you  that  Spencer  was  not  worth  much  ;  but  I  do 
think  he  is  worth  a  good  deal  more  than  Mr.  Jerome.  At  least, 
he  was  and  is  grateful.' 

'  Besides  which,  he  promptly  repaid  me.  Even  if  it  were  the 
case  that  I  had  advanced  money  to  Jerome  and  had  had  to  let  my 
house  for  a  time  in  consequence,  I  should  be  repaid  in  one  form 
or  another,  and  the  sacrifice  wouldn't  be  such  a  tremendous  one 
as  you  imagine.  It  is  my  misfortune  to  be  for  ever  appearing 
abnormally  unselfish  when  I  am  simply  gratifying  my  own  tastes 
in  my  owii  way.' 

*  It  would  be  impossible  to  convince  me  of  that,'  answered 
Anne,  shaking  her  head.  '  I  know  what  it  is  to  attempt  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  others,  and,  as  you  have  heard  from  the 
children,  I  know  what  it  is  to  break  down  disgracefully  at  the  last 
moment.  Perhaps  that  is  what  makes  me  find  you  so  exaspe- 
rating. I  was  half  inclined  to  read  Spencer's  letter  to  you  ;  but  I 
had  better  not.  Since  it  makes  no  difference  to  you  whether 
people  are  good  or  bad,  grateful  or  ungrateful,  you  would  hardly 
be  influenced  by  anything  that  he  might  have  to  say  about  your 
friends.  Only  I  do  trust  that  you  won't  let  them  reduce  you  to 
beggary.' 

'I  certainly  won't  do  that,'  answered  Matthew,  laughing. 
*  Meanwhile,  please  do  not  allow  it  to  be  supposed  that  there  is 
the  slightest  ground  for  what  you  have  been  assuming  as  a  fact.' 

'  Oh,  nobody  in  the  place,  except  myself,  suspects  the  truth,  if 
that  is  what  you  mean,  and  nobody  will  be  told  by  me.  I  like 
you  too  much  to  exhibit  you  in  the  light  of — well,  in  the  light  in 
which  ninety-nine  people  out  of  a  hundred  would  regard  your 
conduct.' 

Maggie  and  Dick  returning  at  this  moment  in  a  high  state  of 
excitement,  after  having  assisted  in  dragging  the  two  pugnacious 
dogs  apart,  nothing  further  could  be  added,  and  Matthew  had  no 
opportunity  of  telling  Miss  Frere  how  glad  he  had  been  to  hear 
that  she  had  held  out  against  the  fascinations  of  Sir  William 
Baxendale.  But  he  went  his  way  feeling  more  cheerful  than  he 
had  done  for  a  long  time  past.  Anne,  to  be  sure,  had  not  been 
complimentary ;  but  she  had  spoken  frankly  and  like  a  friend — 
which  was  more  than  she  had  done  since  his  first  somewhat  un- 
successful efforts  to  befriend  her. 

(To  be  continued.') 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

'  I  knew  him  once.' 

luminous  darkness  of  a  spring  night  was  beginning  faintly  to 
pale  and  whiten  when  Waveney  turned  from  Dryborough  House. 
Across  the  square  a  wan  light  was  stealing  into  the  sky  above  the 
sleeping  houses  ;  the  lamps  of  the  carriages  and  hansoms  burned 
brighter  as  they  passed  into  the  shadow  of  the  portico.  The 
joyless  vegetation  of  the  garden  lay  under  the  mystery  of  night, 
and  the  depth  of  shadow  in  the  streets  leading  from  the  square 
•  was  still  unbroken  by  the  dawn. 

Waveney  of  late  had  conceived  a  curious  liking  for  walking 
home  after  his  parties ;  his  evenings  seemed  to  give  him  thoughts 
which  a  walk  in  the  morning  air  helped  him  the  better  to  digest. 
Falling  in  love,  under  any  circumstances,  is  a  sufficiently  dis- 
turbing experience,  and  the  excitement  is  not  diminished  if  the 
woman  you  love  enjoys  a  reputation  for  exceptional  beauty. 

Now,  admiration  is  less  blind  than  love.  In  the  days  when  he 
.  had  only  admired  her  he  had  been  critical  of  Nora,  and  had  found 
her  character  less  faultless  than  her  beauty.  He  had  discovered 
traits  which  jarred  on  him  like  a  false  note  touched  by  a  fine  player, 
and  chilled  him  like  a  cold  wind  crossing  a  landscape  under  the 
rays  of  a  romantic  sun.  He  felt  that  she  was  self-contained  ;  the 
immaterial,  the  poetic,  the  spiritual  seldom  appealed  to  her,  and 
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towards  the  exceptionally  generous  and  heroic  he  considered  her 
unwarrantably  sceptical.  But,  worse,  in  many  little  acts  he  had 
found  her  hard;  he  had  detected  malice  in  her  sarcasms,  and 
more  than  once  something  very  like  cruelty  in  her  treatment  of 
others.  To  these  flaws  in  his  goddess  love  had  made  him  hlind, 
beguiling  him  with  all  manner  of  excuses.  The  lily  certainly  has 
not  the  thorns  of  the  rose  ;  but  has  it  the  rose's  glories  of  colour  ? 
A  knowledge  of  life  may  not  be  conducive  to  tenderness ;  but  he 
was  no  lover  of  the  virtues  of  immaturity.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
world  and  no  sentimentalist,  and  would  want  a  woman  of  the 
world  for  his  wife.  But  convincing  and  reassuring  as  this  reason- 
ing was,  a  doubt  was  left  in  his  mind,  a  doubt  which  gave  him 
pause,  a  doubt  which  his  most  intimate  friend  never  lost  an 
occasion  to  awaken. 

He  was  beginning  to  go  over  the  old  ground  this  morning  as 
he  set  out  from  Dry  borough  House.  To  have  a  strengthening 
passion  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  constitutional  indecision  and  a 
rare  capacity  for  balancing  consequences  on  the  other,  makes  a 
position  which  is  likely  to  give  a  man  abundant  material  for 
reflection.  Fortunately,  perhaps,  this  morning  he  was  not 
destined  to  carry  his  reflections  very  far.  He  had  turned  into  a 
side  street,  and  had  walked  some  little  way  past  the  dark  houses, 
each  with  its  two  windows  beside  the  heavy  porch,  and  its  area 
and  stone  balustrade,  the  flowers  in  the  boxes  on  the  window-sills 
seeming  to  be  the  only  live  things  about  them,  when  he  noticed 
that  the  sound  of  other  footsteps  on  the  pavement  had  joined  the 
echo  of  his  own.  It  was  the  echo  of  a  more  rapid  step  than  his, 
and  before  he  had  gone  many  yards  it  sounded  close  behind  him. 
Waveney  turned,  and  the  man  who  was  following  came  up  with 
him. 

1  (rood  evening  again,'  he  said. 

They  had  paused  beyond  the  light  of  the  nearest  gas-lamp, 
and  Waveney  failed  to  recognise  the  voice.  But  looking  closer  he 
saw  that  the  man  was  Gilbert. 

'I  think  our  roads  lie  in  the  same  direction/  he  said,  not 
observing,  or  choosing  to  ignore,  Waveney's  indifference  to  hig 
greeting. 

Waveney  moved  on  beside  him.  4 

'  I  heard  you  tell  somebody  the  other"  day  that  you  had  rooms 
off  Piccadilly,'  Gilbert  explained.  'I  live  just  out  of  Jermyn 
Street.' 
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Waveney  named  his  street. 

Mr.  Gilbert  touched  upon  the  advantages  offered  by  Piccadilly 
and  its  neighbourhood  to  bachelors  and  men  of  clubs,  but  the 
conversation  did  not  move  easily.  Suddenly  Mr.  Gilbert  changed  it. 

'  I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  your  father,  Mr.  Key- 
worth,'  he  said.  '  It  was  many  years  ago.  Let  me  see  ;  it  must 
be  as  many  as  twenty — twenty-two  years  ago  now,  I  think  ;  yes, 
or  rather  more.' 

'  Indeed ! '  said  Waveney,  whose  tone  betrayed  that  he  was 
ir  terested. 

'  Yes  ;  twenty-two  at  least.  I  didn't  mention  it  when  I  made 
your  acquaintance  the  other  night,  for  I  thought  you  might 
perhaps  be  curious  to  know  where  I  had  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Sir  G-eorge,  and,  unfortunately,  our  meeting  has  some- 
what painful  associations  which  I  thought  it  better  not  to  revive 
just  then.'t 

With,  a  man  less  prejudiced  than  Waveney,  Gilbert's  tone 
would  have  proved  the  sincerity  of  his  consideration.  With 
Waveney  it  merely  served  to  deepen  his  misgiving. 

'  To  make  no  mystery  of  the  matter,'  he  resumed,  with  the 
same  note  of  apology  in  his  voice,  l  it  was  at  the  house  of  your 
uncle,  Mr.  Richard  Leigh,  that  I  met  your  father.  It  was  only 
on  one  occasion,  and  it  is  improbable  that  Sir  G-eorge  would 
remember  it.'  He  laid  especial  stress  upon  these  words,  as  if  he 
wished  Waveney  to  recollect  that  he  had  said  them.  Waveney, 
however,  was  too  much  impressed  by  all  Gilbert  was  saying  to 
delect  the  emphasis  upon  this.  '  Our  meeting  was  stamped  upon 
my  mind  by  the  misfortune  which  befell  poor  Leigh  soon  after.' 

Waveney  felt  that  circumstances  were  playing  him  a  sorry 
trick.  That  a  man  he  disliked  so  cordially,  and  whom  he  so 
instinctively  mistrusted,  should  claim  association  of  any  kind  with 
the  darkest  episode  in  his  family's  history  seemed  to  give  him 
jusu  cause  for  complaint.  And  his  imagination  outran  the  facts. 
What  was  the  motive  for  this  communication,  he  wondered. 
Gilbert,  of  course,  had  followed  him  to  make  it. 

Mr.  Gilbert  proceeded  to  explain  his  motive. 

'  I  must  apologise,'  he  said,  '  for  alluding  to  matters  which 
must  be  even  more  painful  for  you  than  for  me.  But,'  he  added, 
more  lightly,  'as  I  hope  we  may  become  better  acquainted,  I 
thought  it  would  be  as  well  to  tell  you  what  I  trust,  you  know 
will  only  serve  to  make  us  better  friends.' 

16—2 
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Waveaey  made  him  a  formal  acknowledgment*  He  relented 
so  &r  as  to  admit  that  having  the  knowledge.  Gilbert  was  acting 
like  a  gentleman  in  letting  him  know  that  he  possessed  it.  And 
the  occasion  seemed  to  he  not  ill-chosen. 

They  had  passed  St.  Geotge's  Hospital,  and  wwe  erasing  over 
to  Apsley  House,  The  sky  was  lightening  over  the  Green  Park, 
a  misty  pearly  whiteness  rising  above  the  houses  in  the  east,  while 
the.  lights  of  the. endless  gas-lamps,  winding  beside  the  empty 
roadways,  were  beginning  to  look  small  and  strange.  The  air  was 
cool,  and  Waveney  suggested  a  quickening  of  the  pace,  but  Gilbert 
appeared  not  to  hear  him. 

*  I  was  a  great  friend  of  your  uncle's.*  he  went  on.  somewhat, 
it  seemed  to  Waveney,  in  contradiction  to  his  apology.     '  I  knew 
him  before  he  married  and  went  to  live  at  Hampstead.    It  was  at 
Hampsteadlmet  vtwr  fcther.    Let  me  see:  didnt  Sir  George 
take  poor  Leigh*?  little  girl  to  five  with  you  after  her  mother^ 
death?" 

Waveney  said  that  this  was  so, 

'(Hcour^/if^ionded  Mr.  Gilbert.  « It  is  so  long  ago  I  had 
alnMSt  ibrgotten  it.  Is  she  with  jw  still,  may  I  ask?' 

*  Married,  perhaps?'* 

•Ho,  she  is  not  married;'  but  feefing  that  the  brevity  of  his 


to  five  with  some  relations  on  her  Other  s  side,'— which  was  the 
answer  usuttr  nvem  ID  those  wno 


*  Indeed.' said  Gilbert.    After  thinking  for  a  moment  or  twe^ 

H I  rtemember  aright,  your  uncle  had  no  brothers  or 
$tofehadheaststcr?*~    Gilbert  said  this  wy  tenta- 
tively. 

w*s  placed  in  a  di£Scuh  position.  To  tell  the  truth 
?.  and  any  attempt  at  prevarication  would  he 
Gilberts  manner  left  the  extent 
of  UagVs&nfly  uncertain.  He  might 
he  did— that  on  her  fether  s  side  Ma^ie  had  no  near 
He  decided  to  kave  til 
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Mr.  Gilbert  apologised,  and  the  readiness  of  the  apology 
seemed  to  Waveney  suspicious.  They  walked  some  yards  in 
silence.  Waveney  abstained  from  changing  the  subject,  wishing 
to  see  whether  Gilbert  would  change  it  of  himself.  His  curiosity 
was  soon  satisfied. 

'I  suppose,'  Gilbert  said,  'you  never  saw  your  uncle — or,  at 
le.ist,  don't  remember  him,  if  you  did  ? ' 

' 1  believe  I  saw  him  when  I  was  a  child ;  I  don't  remember 
him,'  Waveney  answered.  '  What  in  the  world  can  it  mean  ! '  he 
thought  to  himself. 

'  No,  you  would  not  be  likely  to  remember  him.  Twenty-two 
years  !  It's  a  long  time.  .  .  .  What  a  wonderful  escape  that  was 
of  poor  Leigh's  !  He  must  have  had  friends  outside.' 

Waveney  had  heard  the  story  of  Leigh's  escape  from  his  father, 
but  had  no  wish  to  afford  Gilbert  any  information.  There  was, 
however,  one  question  which  he  had  a  marked  desire  to  ask  him  ; 
and  after  a  moment's  reflection  he  decided  that  the  desire  might 
be  gratified. 

'  Did  you  consider  the  sentence  just,  Mr.  Gilbert  ? '  he  asked, 
abruptly. 

'  You  mean,  did  I  think  the  evidence  conclusive  ?  * 

'  Yes.' 

'  You  have  asked  me  a  very  painful  question.  Yes,  I  regret 
to  say  that  I  did  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  just.  There 
wa-i  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Kees  and  of  Mrs.  Knight,  who  actually 
saw  the  deed  done,  and  of  the  servants  who  entered  the  room  a 
few  seconds  after.  The  .theory  of  the  defence  was  impossible, 
though  poor  Leigh  himself  believed  it.  I  mean,  it  was  a  terrible 
hal  lucination — the  result  of  a  shock  as  awful  as  a  man  can  receive 
and  live.  His  mind  refused  to  accept  the  truth.  And  I  fancy,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  hallucinations  of  this  kind  are  not  uncommon. 
I  k  now  a  man  who  had  the  misfortune  to  put  the  contents  of  one 
barrel  of  his  breechloader  into  a  friend  with  whom  he  was  out 
shooting.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  did  it,  because  the 
man  he  shot  is  alive  still  to  tell  the  tale.  Yet  my  friend  per- 
sistently denies  it  in  the  teeth  of  the  most  positive  evidence — 
not  from  fear  of  the  consequences,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  for 
everyone  knew  that  it  was  an  accident — but  from  honest  convic- 
tion of  his  innocence.  The  truth  was  so  distressing  that  his  mind 
refused  to  grasp  it.  And  I  believe  your  uncle's  accusation  of  Rees 
is  an  hallucination  of  a  similar  kind.' 
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Waveney  admitted  the  force  of  Gilbert's  reasoning.  He  knew 
that  his  father  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  for  his  own  part  did 
not  see  that  any  other  opinion  was  possible.  They  were  nearing 
the  end  of  the  Green  Park,  and  Waveney  observed  it  with  satis- 
faction, feeling  that  his  release  was  at  hand. 

But  Gilbert  had  one  more  question  for  him. 

'  I  suppose,'  he  said,  with  a  casualness  that  was  admirably 
timed,  for  during  the  talk  of  the  last  minute  or  two  Waveney's 
attitude  had  somewhat  softened,  '  your  father  has  communication 
with  Leigh  ?  I  suppose  you  know  where  he  is  ? ' 

*  No,  we  have  had  no  communication  with  him  for  a  long  time.' 

'  Ah  !  I  thought  Miss  Leigh  might  perhaps  keep  you  in- 
formed.' 

Waveney  turned  to  him.  In  the  strengthening  light  Gilbert's 
features  were  clearly  visible,  but  though  it  was  some  seconds 
before  Waveney  withdrew  his  gaze,  Gilbert  showed  no  conscious- 
ness of  his  observation.  Only,  when  at  last  he  looked  at  him, 
the  smile  in  his  restless  eyes  seemed  to  Waveney  like  the  smile 
of  triumph.  The  man,  he  admitted,  was  too  much  for  him. 


CHAPTEE    V. 

'  Dolce  far  niente.' 

THE  season  wore  away.  It  was  not  until  it  was  nearly  over,  and 
Goodwood  was  looming  above  the  social  horizon,  that  Waveney 
found  time  to  visit  the  Court.  Sir  George  was  not  a  little  pleased 
to  have  him.  Mrs.  Fry  was  a  trying  companion  for  a  man  of  the 
baronet's  temperament.  He  was  fond  of  society,  and  liked  to 
have  people  about  him,  especially  when  they  were  young  people 
and  cheerful.  His  sister,  on  the  contrary,  disliked  society  of  all 
kinds,  and  possessed  an  infinite  capacity  for  depressing  other 
people's  spirits. 

A  change  had  come  over  the  Court  from  the  night  on  which 
Maggie  had  left  it.  A  gloom,  which  seemed  to  grow  deeper  with 
time,  had  been  stealing  over  the  life  of  its  inhabitants.  To  Sir 
George  the  loss  of  his  niece  had  been  a  cruel  blow,  which  the 
uncertainty  that  had  latterly  attended  her  fate  had  made  the 
harder  to  bear.  For  three  years,  using  the  precautions  prudence 
suggested,  Maggie  had  maintained  a  correspondence  with  her 
uncle  and  Waveney.  She  had  been  successful  in  reaching  the 
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continent,  her  presence  having  hejped  to  save  her  father  from  the 
suspicion  of  others,  if  not  from  alarm  on  his  own  part.  After  much 
wandering  they  had  paused  in  Germany,  at  a  little  town  in  a 
picturesque  valley  in  Thiiringia.  Leigh  had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  search  was  no  longer  active,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
neighbourhood,  which  few  English  visited,  gave  him  a  pretext  for 
settling  there.  Their  life  was  smooth  and  uneventful.  Her  letters 
were  generally  spirited — she  was  happy  ;  her  father  was  good  to 
her ;  her  delight  in  the  forest  was  boundless.  Yet  at  times  the 
cheerfulness  would  break  down,  and  once  or  twice  Sir  Greorge  had 
detected  stains  on  the  paper  which  had  seemed  like  the  marks  of 
tears. 

Suddenly  the  letters  had  failed.  Sir  Greorge  had  written 
again  and  again,  but  his  letters  had  received  no  answer ;  and  for 
the  last  two  years  he  had  heard  nothing  of  either  Maggie  or  her 
father. 

The  baronet  himself  had  changed  lamentably  during  the  past 
five  years.  Imperceptibly,  he  had  grown  into  the  old  man.  The 
stoop  of  the  broad  shoulders  had  become  more  marked ;  he  no 
longer  sat  his  horse  with  the  same  easy  confidence  as  of  old ;  his 
stop  had  lost  its  decision.  But  so  gradual  had  the  process  been 
that- of  those  about  him  only  his  old  servants  realised  the  change, 
and  even  they,  perhaps,  scarcely  appreciated  its  significance. 

*  The  house  has  never  been  the  same  since  the  day  poor  Miss 
Maggie  went  away,'  once  observed  Mrs.  Hope,  into  whose  hair 
little  threads  of  silver  were  beginning  to  make  their  way.  'Her 
pretty  face  used  to  brighten  us  all  up.  And  Sir  Greorge  has  taken 
it  more  to  heart  than  any  of  us,  it's  my  belief.' 

Edwards  shook  his  head  in  mournful  confirmation. 

'  He  gets  very  low,'  he  said.  '  Mr.  Waveney  hadn't  ought  to 
stay  away  as  much  as  he  does.  But  I  suppose  he's  young,  and 
doesn't  think  of  it.  He  is  fond  of  his  father.' 

' 1  shall  speak  to  Mr.  Waveney  when  he  comes  home,'  said 
Mrs.  Hope.  '  I  think  Sir  Greorge  has  been  looking  very  poorly  of 
late.  He  doesn't  take  enough  care  of  himself.' 

'  And  I  should  like  to  speak  to  some  one  else,'  added  Mr. 
Edwards.  'I  should  just  like  to  tell  her  what  I  think  of  the 
way  she  neglects  him.  But  there ' 

'  It  has  always  been  her  way,'  said  Mrs.  Hope. 

'I  hope  I  shan't  forget  myself  one  of  these  days,'  he  mur- 
mured. 
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Waveney,  however,  needed  no  admonition ;  he  was  shocked  to 
see  the  change  only  a  few  months  had  produced  in  his  father. 
It  made  his  heart  ache  to  note  how  uncertain  his  step  had  grown, 
to  feel  him  leaning  on  him  for  support  when  he  took  his  arm  in 
the  old  friendly  way.  His  conscience  accused  him  of  neglect, 
and  the  plea  of  ignorance,  which  might  have  given  him  some 
justification,  he  manfully  refused  to  accept.  He  cancelled  his 
immediate  engagements,  and  Determined  to  spend  the  summer  at 
the  Court. 

Sir  Greorge  found  his  son  good  company ;  his  spirits  were 
improved  by  his  presence.  Waveney  possessed  information  about 
a  variety  of  interesting  matters,  and  to  Sir  George,  who  had  seen 
little  of  the  world  for  some  years,  his  conversation  was  »very 
refreshing.  Waveney  had  his  own  comprehensive,  interested, 
inconclusive  way  of  looking  at  things,  his  own  pleasant  freedom 
from  unnecessary  insistence,  with  at  times  an  almost  boyish 
frankness  of  amusement.  They  smoked  together,  and  strolled 
together  in  the  grounds,  and  there  was  a  wealth  of  intelligent 
good-fellowship  between  them.  It  was  only  Mrs.  Fry  who  suffered. 
She  had  no  wish  to  hear  about  the  latest  successes  in  pictures  or 
books,  was  indifferent  to  anecdotes  even  of  the  most  prominent 
persons,  and  disapproved  of  gossip  in  exact  proportion  to  its 
interest.  And  all  through  dinner  she  was  obliged  to  listen  to 
Waveney — a  period  of  the  day  which  she  had  of  late  devoted  to 
silence,  and,  as  her  brother  supposed,  pious  meditation,  since 
she  had  a  tolerant  deprecatory  way  of  receiving  his  remarks 
suggestive  of  the  '  Hush !  It  will  be  over  directly '  with  which 
one  soothes  little  children  who  are  disposed  to  talk  in  church. 
But  as  Waveney's  stay  gradually  prolonged  itself,  Sir  Greorge,  in 
his  kindly  unselfishness,  began  to  grow  a  little  uneasy. 

*  I  hope  you  are  not  doing  this  on  my  account,'  he  said  one 
day,  when  Waveney  happened  to  mention  an  invitation  to  join 
the  yacht  of  a  friend  of  his  at  Oban,  one  of  the  invitations  he 
intended  to  forego.  '  Pray  don't  do  anything  of  that  sort.  We 
are  very  glad  to  have  you  down  here,  and  the  longer  you  can 
stay  the  better.  But  there's  not  much  for  you  to  do,  and  you  are 
used  to  having  your  hands  pretty  full.' 

* 1  am  afraid,  all  the  same,  they  are  idle  hands.' 

1  They  will  find  their  work.  They  never  have  been  very  idle 
hands.  A  little  idleness  is  not  a  bad  thing  in  its  way.  You  have 
travelled  since  you  left  Oxford,  and  seen  something  of  the  world. 
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At  your  age  that  kind  of  idleness  is  as  profitable  as  doing  most 
things.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Waveney,  '  I  have  been  round  the  world.' 

'  And  that  is  worth  doing.' 

'  It  would  be,  if  fewer  people  did  it.' 

Sir  Greorge  smiled.  '  No,  I  don't  think  you  have  wasted  much 
time  at  present.  Of  course,  now  the  question  is  :  What  is  to 
come  next  ? ' 

Waveney  was  silent. 

'  Politics  ? — a  seat  in  the  House  ? ' 

He  shook  his  head.     *  I  don't  feel  drawn  to  politics.' 

'  Not  at  present.' 

4 1  doubt  whether  I  shall  change  much.' 

Sir  Greorge's  face  darkened  a  little.  '  You  would  have  a 
career,'  he  said.  '  I  believe  you  might  make  it  a  very  successful 
career.' 

'  I  have  no  faith.' 

Sir  Greorge  pursed  his  lips.  '  What  is  worse — I  am  afraid 
you  have  no  party.' 

'  No  :  my  antipathies  are  pretty  evenly  distributed.' 

Sir  George  smiled  grimly.  '  That  has  always  been  my  diffi- 
culty,' he  said.  '  I  am  a  Liberal.  I  have  been  a  Liberal  all  my 
life ' 

'  But  Conservative  candidates  sometimes  get  your  support.' 

1 1  am  afraid  they  do  too  often,'  Sir  Greorge  admitted. 

A  moment  later  he  added,  '  There  is  another  answer  to  your 
question,  you  know/ 

'The  question ?' 

*  What    is    to    come   next.      Men    at    your    age    sometimes 
marry.' 

Waveney  laughed.     '  That  requires  more  faith  still,'  he  said. 

*  A  faith  a  man  cannot  do  without.     You  have  it.     I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  welcome  your  wife,  my  dear  fellow,  whenever  you 
bring  her  to  me.     The  sooner  the  better.     I  should  like  to  see  you 
settled — happily  settled' — Sir   Greorge   emphasised   the  word — 
'before  I ' 

Waveney  interrupted  him.  '  It  is  a  serious  matter,'  he 
laughed ;  £  but  it  shall  have  my  consideration,  certainly.' 

*  That's  right,'  said  Sir  Greorge. 

And  certainly  the  matter  did  have  Waveney's  consideration. 
During  the  few  weeks  he  had  been  at  the  Court  his  view  of 

16—5 
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things  had  changed.  The  quiet  of  the  country  had  brought  a  re- 
action after  the  excitement  of  the  past  three  months  :  the  freedom 
and  the  freshness  had  come  to  him  as  an  inexpressible  relief.  He 
had  grown  tired  of  balls  and  dinner  parties,  calls  and  at-homes, 
theatres  and  clubs,  and  was  infinitely  grateful  that  he  would  hear  no 
more  of  them,  at  least  for  the  next  few  weeks.  The  thought  of  a 
top  hat  made  him  shudder,  and  not  for  the  best  story  ever  told 
would  he  have  found  himself  in  Pall  Mall  again  for  a  single  hour. 
To  lounge  in  the  shade  with  a  pipe  and  a  book,  to  breathe  the 
scent  of  the  lime  trees,  and  watch  the  shadows  lengthening  in  the 
park,  and  at  evening  to  see  the  smoke  from  the  red-roofed 
cottages  in  the  village  fading  in  the  general  twilight,  appeared  to 
him,  in  his  present  relish  of  such  simple  things,  the  highest 
happiness  life  could  afford. 

And  the  change  in  his  feelings  naturally  touched  his  philo- 
sophy. He  felt  weary  of  the  world  he  had  quitted ;  its  unreality 
palled  on  him  ;  its  pleasures,  viewed  with  '  contemplation's  sober 
eye/  appeared  very  false  and  monotonous.  He  was  tempted  to 
think  of  it  as  a  poor  pageant,  after  all.  The  philosophy  of  Pall 
Mall  and  Kensington,  to  which  he  admitted  he  had  been  listening 
with  no  offended  ear,  disgusted  him  with  its  pretentiousness,  its 
crude  and  trivial  inadequacy.  And  with  these  thoughts  of  the 
world — the  world  which,  "nevertheless,  had  not  used  him  un- 
handsomely— there  revived  old  thoughts  about  Nora. 

He  was  not  disloval  to  her.  He  kept  a  rein  on  his  criticism, 
and  was  far  from  allowing  it  to  play  around  her  unchecked. 
Moreover,  in  the  weeks  that  had  gone  by,  his  love  had  strengthened, 
and  his  perception  of  the  less  lovely  traits  he  had  found  in  her 
had  been  growing  weak  and  infrequent.  Love  had  tied  the  bandage 
before  his  eyes,  and  love  made  him  anxious  to  keep  it  there.  It 
had  come  to  pass  with  him,  as  it  comes  to  pass  with  most  lovers, 
that  it  was  less  of  a  trouble  to  know  that  flaws  existed  in  his 
goddess  than  to  be  compelled  to  admit  them.  But  one  fact 
about  her  there  was  which  there  was  no  forgetting,  because  in  a 
way  it  made  the  essence  of  her  attraction  for  him — before  all 
things  else,  Nora  was  a  woman  of  the  world.  Worldling  of  the 
world  was  she,  gifted  with  all  those  graces  and  amenities  that  make 
the  charm  of  an  experienced  woman.  It  was  by  this,  almost  as 
much  as  by  her  beauty,  that  she  had  succeeded  in  winning  him. 
She  had  stood  out  for  him  above  the  crowd  by  reason  of  a  certain 
social  power  that  was  in  her,  as  she  had  kept  him  perhaps  by  the 
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power  which  the  perfect  definiteness  in  her  aims  and  life  gave  her 
over  his  own  inconclusive  many-sidedness.  And  she  seemed  to 
him  now,  as  he  thought  of  her,  as  the  personification  of  the  life 
he  had  quitted.  But,  at  bottom,  this  life  did  not  satisfy  him.  It 
was  a  phase  of  experience  in  which  he  was  interested,  but  to 
which  he  had  no  wish  to  be  committed  irrevocably.  Yet  he  knew 
that  Nora  belonged  to  this  life  body  and  soul,  and  it  says  some- 
thing for  the  strength  of  his  love — we  will  call  it  the  strength — 
that,  in  spite  of  his  fine  perception  of  consequences,  it  was  proof 
even  against  the  knowledge  of  this  abysmal  difference  between 
them. 

And  in  this  changed  view  of  things  which  the  wholesome 
atmosphere  of  the  old  Court  had  given  him,  other  thoughts 
pressed  on  his  notice.  Other  memories,  too,  came  back  to  him. 
In  the  woods  and  the  walks  about  the  Court,  in  its  garden,  its 
park,  its  old-fashioned  rooms,  there  still  lingered  the  memory  of  a 
sweet  presence — the  presence  of  a  girl  who  had  been  his  friend, 
who  had  given  him  a  strange  sympathy  and  comprehension,  who 
had  loved  him  with  a  love  that  had  been  a  good  deal  more  than  a 
sister's.  Memories  which  had  been  growing  feeble  of  late,  overrun 
by  the  growth  of  experiences  from  a  different  life,  revived  in  the 
S(  Deluded  monotony  of  the  old  house,  where  Maggie's  place  had 
never  been  filled,  and  her  name  was  still  lovingly  mentioned. 

Involuntarily  he  put  them  side  by  side  :  Nora,  with  her  beauty, 
her  maturity,  her  social  achievements,  her  power  to  win  for  herself 
a  position  in  that  world  whose  triumphs  he  was  far  from  despising, 
and  which,  after  all,  was  his ;  and  Maggie,  gentle  and  young  and 
inexperienced,  but  intelligent  and  generous  in  her  sympathy,  and 
rich,  in  her  own  unobtrusive  way,  in  womanly  insight  and  know- 
ledge. The  thought  of  her  seemed  to  dissolve  the  present,  and 
carry  him  back  to  the  life  they  had  lived  together.  He  thought 
of  it  with  a  strange  tenderness.  It  was  not  merely  the  memory 
of  old  associations  that  touched  him — the  recollection  of  childish 
pleasures,  the  stories  of  the  little  adventures  and  the  little 
humorous  experiences  they  had  had  in  common ;  but  he  was 
conscious  of  a  peculiar  nearness  to  Maggie ;  he  felt  the  place  she 
had  had  in  his  life.  Friends  he  had  in  abundance,  but  none  who 
gave  him  such  comprehension,  such  unexpectant  devotion  as  hers. 
He  felt  so  sure  of  her  that  he  fancied,  if  they  met  again,  there 
would  be  the  same  relations  between  them.  And  beside  the 
memory  of  those  days,  the  existence  he  was  now  leading  looked  a 
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little  unreal ;  there  were  moments  when  Nora's  part  in  it  appeared 
a  trifle  superficial.  His  love  for  her,  he  was  forced  to  admit, 
scarcely  reached  the  root  of  the  matter.  But  the  fact  remained 
that  he  loved  her ;  loved  her  the  more  perhaps — human  nature 
moves  in  this  way — for  the  forbearance  he  used  in  judging  her  ; 
and  youth  and  the  passion  of  youth  were  with  him,  to  turn  him 
aside  from  inconvenient  conclusions. 

So  the  summer  wore  away,  and  he  kept  his  wise  resolution 
and  remained  at  the  Court.  Sir  Greorge  had  perception  enough 
to  understand  his  motive,  and  his  gratitude  for  this  little  show  of 
consideration  was  almost  pathetic  to  see.  Father  and  son  drew 
together  again,  and  there  was  the  friendship  of  old  days  between 
them.  But  alas !  at  six-and-twenty  wise  resolutions  are  apt  to 
prove  weaker  than  nature.  In  Waveney's  case  it  was  not  the 
restlessness  of  his  own  disposition  merely  that  had  to  be  contended 
with ;  a  consideration,  an  obvious  and  lamentably  prosaic  con- 
sideration, entered  the  conspiracy  against  him.  The  weather, 
which  throughout  August  and  September  had  been  exceptionally 
fine,  changed  in  October,  and  in  a  world  of  falling  leaves  and 
dripping  skies,  in  the  early-gathering  twilight  of  the  shortening 
days,  life  at  the  Court  became  a  vastly  less  cheerful  experience. 

Waveney's  spirits  declined. 

The  rain  fell,  intermittently,  but  with  a  fine  persistence,  and 
day  after  day  he  returned  a  melancholy  figure  in  the  dusk,  his 
fingers  cold  from  contact  with  the  moist  greasy  metal  of  his  gun, 
muddy  and  wet  and  depressed  by  indifferent  sport  in  the  corners 
of  the  damp  preserves.  It  was  a  state  of  things  difficult  to  put 
up  with — at  least,  for  a  man  free  to  go  south  with  the  swallows 
any  day  if  he  chose,  or,  for  a  shorter  flight,  to  wing  his  way  to  a 
snug  little  nest  in  Piccadilly.  But  a  reluctance  to  leave  his 
father,  whom  the  autumn  was  trying,  still  kept  him  at  the  Court, 
where,  after  all,  he  would  probably  have  remained  till  Christmas,  if 
Fate  had  not  interposed  to  tempt  him.  The  Fate  who  tempted 
him  was  a  prudent,  far-seeing  feminine  soul,  whose  second 
daughter  was  about  to  be  married.  For,  when  he  came  down  to 
breakfast  one  morning,  Waveney  found  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Nixon 
on  the  table — a  letter  which  informed  him  that  Adie  was  to  be 
married  to  Lord  Pilkington  in  November,  and  invited  him  to  the 
Oaks  for  the  wedding. 

That  letter  changed — or  perhaps  merely  quickened — the  cur- 
rent of  his  thoughts.  The  lighter,  younger,  pleasure-loving  side 
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of  him  vehemently  asserted  itself,  and  responded  to  Mrs.  Nixon's 
call  with  a  quite  disconcerting  alacrity.  That  hesitating  mind 
of  his  was  at  last  made  up,  and  the  prospect  of  seeing  Nora 
a  yain  revealed  the  strength  of  his  impatience.  He  wrote  to  Mrs. 
IS  ixon  and  accepted  her  invitation ;  and  before  the  appointed 
day  came,  decided  that  he  would  send  his  portmanteau  by  train, 
and  himself  would  ride  to  the  Oaks,  the  journey  to  Smeltington, 
ondng  to  the  want  of  direct  communication  (a  want  shortly  to  be 
supplied),  being  tedious  and  tiresome,  though  the  distance  across 
country  was  but  fifteen  miles.  And  so  one  fine  morning — the 
weather  had  improved  of  late — Waveney  mounted  his  mare  at 
the  door  of  the  Court,  and  started  blithely  on  his  way  ;  and  there 
was  no  warning  in  the  air,  no  raven  in  his  path  to  croak  at  him 
a^  he  passed,  but  the  Fates  were  silent  and  let  him  go. 


CHAPTEE  VI. 

'  Sure  Fortune  never  played  a  man  of  my  policy  such  a  trick  before  ! ' 

IT  was  dark  when  WaVeney  turned  in  at  the  gates  which  stood 
open  for  him,  as  for  all  comers,  and  passing  under  the  shield,  the 
pride  of  the  Nixon's  of  another  generation,  walked  his  mare  up 
the  driv.e  to  the  somewhat  unpromising  front  door.  For  once 
the  hall  of  the  Oaks  belied  its  reputation.  A  fire  blazed  on  the 
antique  hearth,  a  ruddy  glow  dyeing  the  cold  paved  floor,  and 
making  points  of  brightness  on  the  polished  surface  of  the  obso- 
lei  e  weapons  on  the  walls.  The  entire  house  was  pervaded  by  an 
aii  of  cheerful  preparation.  The  landings  and  passages  were  well 
lighted;  through  open  doors  he  caught  glimpses  of  firelight 
shining  on  the  walls ;  everywhere  he  encountered  that  suggestion 
of  subdued  confusion  which  betokens  a  house  full  of  people. 

Mrs.  Nixon  welcomed  him  very  pleasantly.  Her  spirits  were 
good.  The  success  of  her  daughter  was  a  great  satisfaction  to 
her,  and  Lord  Pilkington  had  been  behaving  very  well.  He  had 
shown  himself  amenable  in  all  the  little  matters  connected  with 
tho  wedding  and  the  honeymoon,  and  Mrs.  Nixon  had  found  him 
considerate  in  the  important  matter  of  the  settlement.  Her 
misgivings — for  to  do  her  justice,  she  had  had  misgivings — were 
almost  laid  at  rest ;  while  she  was  able,  with  some  sincerity,  to 
express  a  belief  that  Lord  Pilkington  did  not  deserve  his  repu- 
tat  ion. 
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She  received  Waveney  very  graciously,  showing  no  sign  that 
he  had  disappointed  her.  Her  disappointment,  however,  had  been 
great,  for  she  had  not  doubted  the  seriousness  of  his  attentions  to 
her  daughter.  But  being  tolerant  of  the  short-comings  of  men, 
to  whom  she  was  inclined  to  attribute  but  a  small  measure  of 
responsibility,  she  laid  the  blame  principally  upon  Nora.  She 
blamed  Nora  for  her  pride — a  foolish  pride  which  had  made  her 
reject  her  mother's  practised  assistance,  and  had  prevented  her, 
she  was  sure,  from  making  the  most  of  her  opportunities  for 
bringing  the  matter  safely  through. 

Nora's  treatment  of  him  was  perfect.  Within  an  hour  of  their 
meeting,  he  had  taken  up  his  old  relations  towards  her.  She 
showed  no  consciousness  of  not  having  been  used  very  well,  and 
with  Waveney,  whose  conscience  was  a  little  uneasy,  there  could 
have  been  no  more  successful  treatment.  He  admitted  that  he 
had  not  behaved  quite  handsomely :  without  being  especially 
sensitive  in  such  matters,  he  felt  that  in  his  flirtations  with  her 
he  had  gone  an  unwarrantable  length ;  and  by  not  resenting  his 
defection  at  the  last  she  naturally  deepened  his  remorse.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  Oaks  inspirited  him.  The  house  was  full  of 
people  he  knew,  people  he  had  not  seen  for  some  months,  people 
who  had  been  acquiring  in  the  interval  a  stock  of  gossip  and 
stories  and  amusing  experiences  which  gave  their  society  a  certain 
freshness  and  made  them  excellent  company.  It  was  a  welcome 
change  after  the  dulness  of  the  Court,  and  his  spirits  went  up 
wj£h  a  bound.  These  people,  too,  liked  him,  and  made  him 
pleasantly  aware  of  it,  and  though  his  sociability  at  bottom  was  a 
little  superficial,  a  consciousness  of  popularity  amused  him.  And 
whether  it  was  the  case  or  not,  he  fancied  he  detected  a  change 
in  Nora.  It  occurred  to  him  more  than  once  during  his  first 
evening  at  the  Oaks  that  there  might,  after  all,  be  a  side  to  her 
which  he  had  not  given  her  credit  for  possessing.  His  mind,  as 
we  have  said,  was  made  up — or,  at  least,  as  nearly  made  up  as  his 
mind  was  capable  of  being ;  but  it  was  the  trick  of  his  thought 
to  make  a  return  .upon  itself,  to  go  over  the  old  ground  once 
again.  And  it  seemed  to  him  now  that  his  imagination  had 
played  him  false ;  he  failed  to  discover  those  qualities,  those  ele- 
ments in  her  character,  which  had  once  alienated  him  from  her  in 
thought.  After  all,  she  was  a  woman  :  an  undemonstrative  woman, 
no  doubt ;  a  woman  with  her  feelings  and  her  sentiments  under 
good  control :  but  what  of  that  ?  Surely  to  suppose  that  a  woman 
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was  without  heart  because  she  was  sufficiently  well-bred  not  to 
wear  it  on  her  sleeve  would  be  a  very  foolish  and  superficial  as- 
sumption !  He  had  no  faith  in  the  virtues  of  inexperience  and 
immaturity ;  he  had  known  women  in  the  world  as  generous  and 
as  large-natured  as  any  to  be  met  with  out  of  it.  No,  the  force 
of  the  reasoning  to  which  he  had  once  been  foolish  enough  to 
listen  escaped  him ;  he  was  not  able  to  get  back  again  to  that 
particular  point  of  view.  His  passion  awoke  the  stronger  and 
the  fiercer  for  the  restraint  he  had  put  upon  it.  Absence  had 
made  her  dearer  to  him :  he  loved  her,  and  if  she  would  give  it 
to  him,  why  should  he  not  claim  her  love  ? 

The  wedding  took  place  on  the  day  following  that  of  Waveney's 
arrival.  Adie  looked  and  acted  her  part  to  perfection,  receiving 
able '  support  from  the  rest  of  the  company.  His  lordship  dis- 
played a  confidence  unusual  with  gentlemen  in  his  position,  which 
was  due  perhaps  to  his  having  appeared  in  the  character  before. 
At  least,  that  was  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Hayes,  Mrs.  Nixon's 
only  sister,  who  more  than  once  had  observed  that  all  is  not  gold 
tl  at  glitters.  Major  Nixon  gave  the  bride  away,  and  he  did  it  as 
if  it  were  a  little  matter  between  Lord  Pilkington  and  himself  in 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  could  have  no  conceivable  interest. 
The  Major  was  proud  of  his  family,  and  it  pleased  him  to  appear 
conspicuously  as  the  head  of  it.  Above  all  things,  he  enjoyed  a 
mild  sense  of  responsibility.  Nora  was  so  placed  during  the 
ceremony  that,  wherever  her  thoughts  may  have  been,  her  eyes 
seldom  left  the  white  tablet  which  recorded  the  virtues  of  her 
falher  and  brother.  Mrs.  Nixon  did  all  that  the  circumstances 
required  of  her,  and  shed  just  as  many  tears  as  were  appropriate 
to  the  occasion.  Lady  Tomlinson  said  of  her,  *  Laura  really  looked 
too  charming :  you  longed  to  see  her  in  Adie's  veil  and  orange 
blossoms.'  Mr.  Turnover  was  the  best  man,  and  his  was  the 
speech  of  the  breakfast  (breakfasts  were  still  the  custom).  He 
hinted  delicately  that  he  might  '  in  some  degree  have  been  the 
happy  cause  of  this  auspicious  occasion : '  whereupon  everybody 
applauded,  though  nobody  quite  knew  why.  His  speech  was  rich 
in  metaphor  derived  from  his  favourite  pursuits.  He  compared 
life  to  a  road,  and  marriage  to  a  four-in-hand  being  driven  along 
it.  He  made  several  references  to  his  honour,  and  gave  many 
of  his  statements  on  the  authority  of  his  word.  And  when  he 
resumed  his  seat,  no  one  applauded  him  more  heartily  than  a 
young  lady  who  was  suspected  of  a  desire  to  relieve  him  of  his  reins. 
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Lord  Pilkington  and  his  bride  left  in  the  afternoon,  the 
festivities  of  the  day  concluding  with  the  dance  that  was  given  in 
the  evening. 

Major  Nixon  had  not  given  up  dancing.  He  was  not  what 
would  be  called  a  dancing  man ;  he  danced,  that  is  to  say,  rather 
to  oblige  his  hostess  than  to  please  himself.  His  step  was  a  little 
behind  the  times,  and  his  time,  owing  to  a  port-drinking  propen- 
sity of  an  ancestor  of  his,  generally  a  little  behind  his  partner's. 
He  was  a  popular  man  with  his  hostesses,  for  his  readiness  to  take 
people  in  to  supper,  and  to  wait  upon  them  when  he  had  got 
them  there,  was  really  a  valuable  quality.  He  possessed  an 
abundance  of  conversation  useful  for  women  of  all  ages,  the 
number  of  subjects  upon  which  his  opinion  was  at  all  worth 
having  being  as  small  as  the  number  of  those  upon  which  he  had 
no  opinion  at  all.  He  was,  besides,  not  too  particular  about  speak- 
ing to  persons  to  whom  he  had  not  been  introduced,  and,  as 
Mrs.  Nixon  once  said  of  him,  '  it  is  such  a  comfort  when  men  are 
like  that.' 

At  the  dance,  however,  which  closed  the  festivities  of  Adie's 
wedding-day,  this  good  quality  of  his  led  to  an  occurrence  which 
remained  a  sore  point  with  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  had 
been  waltzing,  contrary  to  his  custom,  with  a  pretty  girl,  who 
had  received  his  little  attentions  in  so  gratifying  a  manner  that 
he  had  asked  her  to  dance  with  him  again.  In  this  she  had  been 
unable  to  oblige  him,  as  her  card  was  full.  Still,  it  was  in  the 
best  of  humours  that,  on  his  way  to  the  supper-table  to  get 
himself  some  little  refreshment  after  the  exertions  of  the  dance, 
he  saw  a  gentleman  who,  he  erroneously  supposed,  looked  solitary 
and  neglected.  In  the  goodness  of  his  heart  the  Major  asked 
this  gentleman  whether  he  had  been  in  to  supper,  and,  hearing 
that  he  had  not,  lost  no  time  in  inviting  him  to  come  to  the 
supper-room. 

This  invitation  Mr.  Bothamley  at  once  accepted,  and  in 
another  minute  was  being  waited  upon  by  the  unconscious  Major, 
to  whom  the  member  for  Smeltington  was  a  stranger.  Mr. 
Bothamley,  on  the  other  hand  (who,  so  far  from  being  either 
solitary  or  neglected,  had  been  spending  a  very  pleasant  evening), 
had  just  had  the  Major  pointed  out  to  him  as  Mrs.  Nixon's 
brother-in-law . 

After  the  necessary  remarks  about  the  weather,  the  decoration 
of  the  rooms,  &c.,  &c.,  Mr.  Bothamley  asked  the  Major  : 
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'  Can  you  tell  me,  sir,  the  name  of  the  painter  of  that  portrait 
of  General  Nixon  which  hangs  over  the  dining-room  fireplace  ? ' 

'  No,  'pon  my  honour,  I  don't  remember,'  admitted  the  General's 
descendant,  gratified  by  the  question.  *  I  think  it  is  by  no  one 
of  any  celebrity,  but  I  am  not  sure.' 

'  Ah,'  said  Mr.  Bothamley, '  it's  a  fine  portrait.'  Mr.  Bothamley 
had  an  eye  for  a  picture,  his  taste  in  pictures  being  modern  even 
to  the  appreciation  of  eccentricity.  '  He  must  have  been  a  hand- 
some man,  the  General.' 

'  Yes,  I  believe  he  was,'  said  the  Major,  who  was  easily 
nattered  by  an  allusion  to  his  ancestors,  and  was  especially  proud 
of  their  portraits.  '  General  Nixon  was  in  the  charge  of  the 
23rd  Dragoons  at  Talavera,  and  served  all  through  the  Peninsular 
War  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington — or,  as  he  was  at  Talavera, 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.' 

'Indeed/  said  Mr.  Bothamley,  much  interested.  In  fact  so 
great  an  interest  did  the  great  man  contrive  to  make  that  one 
word  convey,  that  the  Major  was  encouraged  to  give  him  many 
other  facts  connected  with  the  General's  life,  including  that  most 
interesting  fact  of  all,  that  he  was  the  Major's  grandfather.  And 
by  the  time  this  point  was  reached,  Mr.  Bothamley  so  clearly 
perceived  the  impression  he  had  made  upon  Major  Nixon  that  he 
congratulated  himself  not  a  little  on  the  discernment  which  had 
prompted  that  first  inquiry.  As  for  the  Major,  he  had  not  been 
in  such  spirits  for  months.  He  had  not  yet  discovered  his  com- 
panion's identity,  but  felt  he  was  a  gentleman  whose  acquaintance 
he  should  have  pleasure  in  cultivating. 

'  One  never  knows  who  people  are  nowadays,'  the  Major  was 
saying.  '  Half  the  people  one  meets  never  had  grandfathers ' — 
and  he  did  not  say  it  because  he  was  proud  of  his  own  grand- 
father, but  just  in  the  offhand  way  in  which  a  man  may  say  a 
thing  like  that,  when  he  feels  that  the  person  he  is  talking  to  is 
as  comfortably  provided  with  ancestors  as  himself. 

'  No,'  assented  the  Member  for  Smeltington,  whose  grandfather 
had  once  tended  an  engine,  with  a  sigh,  *  half  of  us  never  had 
grandfathers.  It  is  a  great  misfortune.' 

'  It  is,'  assented  the  Major,  emphatically,  not  perceiving  the 
irony  with  which  Mr.  Bothamley  had  said  it.  'It  is  a  great  mis- 
fortune. Money  can  do  a  great  deal  for  a  man.  It  can  buy  him 
position;  it  can  get  him  into  Parliament — into  the  House  of 
Lords,  if  he  is  careful.  But  it  cannot  give  him — ~-' 
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'  A  grandfather,'  suggested  Mr.  Bothamley. 

'  Precisely,'  said  the  Major,  glad  to  find  that  his  friend  under- 
stood him. 

'  It  is  doubtless  a  great  misfortune  not  to  have  had  a  grand- 
father,' said-  Mr.  Bothamley  seriously.  '  But  still  I  think  there 
are  other  things  which  count.' 

'  True/  replied  the  Major.  '  True.  Money,  for  instance,  is 
not  to  be  despised.  Still,  you  can  never  feel  the  same  towards  a 
man  whose  father  sold  fish  in  the  street,  let  us  say,  as  to  another 
whose ' 

'  Grandmother  a  few  times  removed  sold  her  honour  at  a 
court,'  said  Mr.  Bothamley,  with  a  smile. 

'  Well,  yes,  quite  so,'  hesitated  the  Major.  '  But  surely  that  is 
rather  an  extreme  way  of  putting  it.'  He  had  hardly  expected  his 
friend  to  say  a  thing  like  that. 

*  Of  course,  one  would  have  no  objection  to  having  an  ances- 
tress of  that  kind,'  said  Mr.  Bothamley. 

'  There  are  some  uncommonly  good  families  who  have/  ap- 
pended the  Major. 

'And  one  would  be  proud  of  her  portrait/  added  Mr. 
Bothamley. 

'Yes,  I  imagine  one  would/  assented  the  Major,  a  little 
doubtfully;  for  a  faint  suspicion,  like  the  first  little  cloud  in  a 
summer  sky,  had  arisen  in  his  mind  as  to  whether  the  twinkle  in 
his  friend's  eye  was  quite  consistent  with  the  seriousness  of  the 
subject.  But  when  he  looked  again,  the  twinkle  had  vanished ; 
for  Mr.  Bothamley  had  no  intention  of  marring  the  impression 
which  he  felt  that  he  had  produced  upon  the  Major. 

'  No/  said  the  great  man,  sorrowfully,  '  one  can't  buy  a  pedi- 
gree. And  I  suppose  it  is  a  good  thing  for  those  who  have  them 
that  one  can't.' 

'  Undoubtedly/  said  the  Major.  '  They  would  become  as 
common  as  crests.  Every  tallow-chandler  gets  a  crest.' 

And  so  they  talked  on  a  little  longer,  the  cloud  entirely  dis- 
appearing from  the  Major's  sky,  where  there  was  nothing  but 
sunshine  and  goodwill  towards  his  new  acquaintance. 

'  Are  you  often  in  London  ? '  asked  the  Major,  with  a  motive. 

'  Very  often  indeed.     A  large  part  of  the  year.' 

'  I  trust,  then,  we  may  meet  one  of  these  days/  said  the  Major, 
brimming  over  with  good-nature.  'Allow  me  to  give  you  my 
card.' 
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Mr.  Bothamley  took  out  his  card-case.  'May  I  give  you 
mine  ? ' 

'  Thanks/  said  the  Major,  all  affability,*  putting  the  card  in  his 
waistcoat -pocket  without  looking  at  it. 

And  hereupon  they  parted. 

'  Just  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  very  pleasant  person,'  the 
Major  observed  to  his  sister-in-law  a  few  minutes  later. 

'  Oh  !  Who  is  it  ? '  inquired  Mrs.  Nixon,  much  interested.  '  A 
lady  or  a  gentleman?' 

'  A  gentleman.  I  don't  know  his  name,'  said  the  Major  with 
indifference,  'but  he  is  evidently  a  man  of  family — a  Conservative, 
my  dear  Laura,  and  a  gentleman.  And  one  is  uncommonly  glad 
in  these  days  of  Radical  snobbism — -' 

'  Hush !  -my  dear  James,'  said  Mrs.  Nixon,  alarmed  at  her 
brother-in-law's  vehemence.  For  what  with  enthusiasm  for  his 
new  friend,  and  resentment  against  the  party  of  which  that  friend 
happened  to  be  a  leader,  the  Major  had  become  excited,  and  was 
speaking  louder  than  usual.  '  Some  one  will  hear  you.  Mr. 
Bothamley  himself  passed  me  a  few  minutes  ago.' 

'  I  should  be  very  glad  for  Mr.  Bothamley  to  hear  me,  I  am 
sure,'  said  the  Major  boldly.  '  I  am  not  at  all  afraid  of  Mr. 
Bothamley,  or  any  other  Radi •' 

'  Hush  ! '  interposed  Mrs.  Nixon  again,  for  the  Major's  voice, 
excellent  for  a  battlefield,  was  a  little  loud  when  raised  in  a  ball- 
room. '  Never  mind  Mr.  Bothamley.  I  should  like  to  know  who 
your  friend  is.' 

'  Has  Major  Nixon  been  making  new  friends  ? '  asked  Lady 
Tomlinson  pleasantly,  having  joined  them  in  time  to  overhear 
Mrs.  Nixon's  remark. 

'  Yes,  I  have  just  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  very  pleasant 
person,'  the  Major  informed  her. 

'  Indeed  ! '  said  Lady  Tomlinson.     '  I  wonder  who  it  is.' 

'  Well,  we  can  settle  that  at  once,'  said  the  Major,  fumbling  in 
his  pocket.  'Here  is  his  card.'  He  handed  it  to  Mrs.  Nixon, 
not  being  able  to  read  it  himself  without  his  glasses.  '  But  what's 
the  matter?  What  are  you  laughing  at?  My  dear  Laura,  do 
pray  tell  us  the  joke.' 

'  You  are  sure  he  is  a  gentleman  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Nixon,  becoming 
serious  again. 

'  Positive.     Never  met  a  more  gentlemanly  man  in  my  life.' 

*  And  a — a  Conservative  ? ' 
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'  Certainly — at  least,  I  fully  understood  so.' 

'  And,  let  me  see,  of  good  family  ? ' 

'  To  be  sure  he  is,'  said  the  Major,  much  perplexed.  '  It 
would  be  extremely  awkward  for  me  if  he  were  not.' 

'  Why  ? '  asked  his  sister-in-law  eagerly.  '  What  have  you 
been  saying  to  him  ?  ' 

*  I  didn't  say  anything  particular,'  said  the  Major,  beginning 
to  grow  uneasy.  '  We  were  talking  about  "  family,"  and  I  believe 
I  said  that  half  the  people  one  meets  have  never  heard  of  their 
grandfathers.  But,  Good  Gracious!  what  is  the  meaning  of  this?' 
For  Mrs.  Nixon's  laughter  had  passed  altogether  beyond  her 
control.  'What  have  I  done?  I  must  have  done  something. 
My  dear  Laura,  don't  laugh  like  that.  For  Goodness'  sake  !  tell 
me  what  I  have  done,'  exclaimed  the  poor  Major,  frightened  now 
beyond  measure. 

'Done?'  said  Mrs.  Nixon,  serious  again.  '  Why,  nothing, 
except  that  the  man  you  have  been  talking  to  is  a  Radical  and 
the  grandson  of  a  Smeltington  workman.' 

'  Good  Heavens !  it  is  not  Mr. ? '  and  the  great  man's 

name  died  away  unuttered. 

'  Yes,'  exclaimed  his  sister-in-law,  remorselessly.  *  Mr. 
Bothamley,  Radical  Member  for  Smeltington  ! ' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Lequel  de  nous  n'a  sa  terre  promise,  son  jour  d'extase  et  sa  fin  dans  1'exil  ? ' 

IT  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  but  one  after  the  wedding 
that  Waveney  asked  Nora  to  be  his  wife.  The  party  at  the  Oaks 
had  broken  up.  Most  of  the  guests  had  left  the  previous  day, 
and  the  remainder,  with  Major  Nixon  amongst  them,  had  gone 
their  several  ways  that  morning.  Mrs.  Hayes  and  her  daughter 
were  the  only  visitors  who  remained.  A  fine  rain  which  had 
begun  to  fall  after  breakfast,  and  which  would  have  made  his  ride 
an  unpleasant  experience,  gave  Waveney  a  pretext  for  not  leaving 
with  the  others  :  a  pretext  which  Mrs.  Nixon,  whose  expectations 
had  again  been  raised,  was  quite  prepared  to  accept. 

And  so  in  the  gathering  twilight  of  the  autumn  day,  in  the 
stillness  of  the  quiet  house  where  Nora  and  he  had  been  left 
alone — for  Mrs.  Kixon  had  driven  into  Smeltington,  in  spite  of 
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the  weather,  and  had  insisted  upon  taking  Mrs.  Hayes  and  her 
daughter  with  her,  May  having  been  left  at  home  with  a  caution 
— Waveney  entered  his  Promised  Land.  Nora  made  the  passage 
of  the  fateful  river  easy  for  him,  and  his  first  experience  of  that 
wonderful  country  was  possibly  the  sweeter  for  his  dubious 
wanderings  in  the  wilderness.  The  fire-lit  dusk  lent  Nora's 
superb  beauty  its  own  intimate  mysterious  charm,  and  the  spell 
of  it  was  not  lessened  for  him  by  the  intoxicating  consciousness 
of  possession.  The  intimacy  of  the  twilight,  the  sense  which  the 
dusk  gives  that  the  outer  world  is  passing  from  us  with  the  light, 
gained  on  them,  and  added  to  the  ardour  of  their  first  union  an 
inner  feeling  of  nearness.  Almost  for  the  first  time  he  saw  Nora 
off  the  stage  of  her  social  triumphs,  free  from  the  glamour  of 
Hocial  success,  at  rest  from  the  strife  of  social  contention  ;  for  the 
first  time  he  was  alone  with  her,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  life 
oould  not  be  a  day  too  long  for  the  delights  of  so  delicious  a 
privacy.  And  Nora,  too,  felt  the  influence  of  the  hour,  and 
responded  and  gave  herself  to  him  with  all  the  yielding  there 
was  in  her  nature ;  and  he  was  satisfied,  and  quit  of  all  thoughts 
from  the  past,  all  doubts  for  the  future,  lived,  lover-like,  in  the 
rapture  of  those  delirious  moments. 

Unhappily,  such  moments  can  seldom  last  long — and  with  the 
best  will  in  the  world  to  prolong  them  for  him,  Mrs.  Nixon  could 
not  lengthen  the  distance  which  divided  Smeltington  from  the 
Oaks.  With  her  return,  and  the  gathering  of  the  ladies  in  the 
drawing-room  for  tea,  Waveney  came  back  to  earth ;  and  if  the 
ground  upon  which  he  trod  was  still  no  ordinary  clay,  he  realised 
that  before  he  could  enter  into  possession  of  his  Promised  Land 
some  questionable  experiences  would  have  to  be  surmounted.  He 
suspected  that  Mrs.  Nixon  would  prove  a  Jericho  easy  of  cap- 
ture, but  he  shrank  a  little  from  the  thought  of  the  ceremonial 
parade. 

At  dinner  that  night  his  conversation  had  scarcely  its  usual 
flow.  To  Nora  he  could  hardly  speak  at  all.  Like  most  men  in 
his  position,  he  fancied  people  looked  at  him  with  different  eyes, 
bis  suspicions  even  reaching  the  servants  who  were  waiting  at 
table.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Nora  had  told  no  one  but  her  mother, 
and  Mrs.  Nixon  had  not  had  time  to  spread  the  news,  for  her  talk 
with  Nora  had  delayed  her. 

He  was  the  only  man  at  the  Oaks,  and,  after  dinner,  the 
ladies  left  him  alone  with  the  walnuts.  But  they  had  not  been 
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gone  many  minutes  when  the  door  opened  and  Mrs.  Nixon 
came  in. 

'  Excuse  my  coming  back,  Mr.  Keyworth,'  she  said,  with  a 
smile  of  apology,  '  but  Nora  has  told  me  everything,  and  I  am  so 
glad.' 

'  It  is  very  good  of  you,'  he  answered,  with  less  confidence  than 
he  had  ever  felt  before  in  speaking  to  Mrs.  Nixon. 

'  Of  course,  we  can't  hear  of  your  going  now,'  she  said.  '  Nora 
couldn't  spare  you.' 

'  You  are  very  good,'  he  repeated,  his  sense  of  discomfort  in 
his  position  slightly  modified  by  his  perception  of  the  humour 
of  it. 

'  You  will  stay  with  us  till  Christmas,  won't  you,  Mr.  Key- 
worth  ?  '  continued  Mrs.  Nixon.  '  You  and  Nora  will  have  so 
much  to  settle.  I  am  sure,  for  my  part,  I  shall  be  only  too  glad 
to  have  you,  because  you  are  very  good  company  :  no,  I  don't  say 
it  to  flatter  you ' — Waveney  felt  that  it  was  his  mother-in-law 
who  spoke — '  but  because  you  really  are.  The  Oaks  is  none  too 
cheerful,  I  assure  you.' 

Waveney  made  the  best  reply  he  could  :  his  words  came  by  no 
means  freely  to  him. 

'  There  is  always  so  much  to  talk  over,  you  know,'  went  on 
Mrs.  Nixon  pleasantly.  *  I  am  sure  it  has  taken  us  weeks  and 
weeks  to  settle  everything  for  Adie :  at  one  time  I  thought  things 
never  would  come  straight.  But  we  shall  be  only  too  glad  to 

begin  again  for  you  and  Nora.  Of  course,  Mr. '  she  paused ; 

and  he  read  the  question  in  the  look  she- gave  him. 

*  Waveney,'  he  supplied,  with  a  smile  which  was  faintly  touched 
with  resignation. 

*  Waveney  sounds  rather  less  formal,  doesn't  it  ?     Of  course, 
mothers  are  not  blind ;  and,  to  be  candid  with  you,  I  have  hoped 
for  some  time  this  would  happen.     Because  I  think  you  and  Nora 
will  suit  one  another  so  admirably.' 

Again  Waveney  made  the  best  answer  he  could.  The  bars  ot 
his  prison  were  a  bright  gold,  and  he  was  a  willing  captive ;  yet 
for  all  that  Mrs.  Nixon  seemed  to  him  unpleasantly  like  a  gaoler 
turning  the  key. 

'I  have  never  seen  Waveney  Court,'  she  continued;  'but  I 
have  always  heard  that  it  is  a  charming  place,  and  so  many  people 
have  told  me  what  a  dear  old  man  Sir  Greorge  Keyworth  is/ 
Waveney  winced  a  little  at  this  reference  to  his  father.  *  I  suppose 
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you  will  live  in  town,  but  of  course  there  will  be  plenty  of  time 
to  talk  about  that  by-and-by.' 

Waveney  thought  there  would. 

'  Nora  is  devoted  to  London,'  Mrs.  Nixon  went  on.  '  London 
is  a  passion  with  her.  She  is  never  happy  out  of  it.  But  perhaps 
when  she  has  a  house  like  the  Court — but,  of  course,  that  won't 
be  for  a  long  time  yet.  Of  course  not.  You  will  live  in  London. 
There  is  a  house  we  lived  in  once  :  I  heard  a  day  or  two  ago  that 
1  he  people  who  took  it  from  us  are  leaving.  It  was  a  nice  house  : 
a  good  size — close  to  the  Park.  But,  of  course,'  Mrs.  Nixon  inter- 
rupted herself  again,  '  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  go  into  all 
that.' 

And  so  Mrs.  Nixon  talked  on,  flattering  him,  arranging  his 
future,  weaving  round  him  the  first  meshes  of  the  invisible  web 
v/hich  ladies  in  her  position  lose  no  time  in  spinning  round  young 
gentlemen  in  his.  But  at  Waveney  Court  a  greater  spinner  than 
Mrs.  Nixon  was  busily  at  work — gathering  up  the  last  threads 
of  a  man's  life. 

A  servant  entered  the  room,  bringing  a  telegram  on  the  salver 
which  she  handed  to  Waveney. 

'  For  me  ? ' 

'  Yes,  sir.' 

'  Will  you  excuse  me  ? '  he  asked,  turning  to  Mrs.  Nixon  as  he 
began  to  open  the  envelope. 

'  You  must  make  yourself  at  home/  she  said,  with  her  pleasantest 
smile.  '  This  will  be  one  of  your  homes  for  the  future,  you  know.' 

The  telegram  was  from  Mrs.  Hope.  It  ran  as  follows : — *  Sir 
George  taken  very  ill.  Please  come  at  once/ 

Those  words  broke  the  spell.  No  wizard's  wand  touching 
a  fairy  castle  ever  wrought  speedier  change.  In  an  instant 
Waveney's  soft  vision  of  pleasure  and  love  vanished  away ;  and 
he  found  himself  once  again  in  the  world  of  reality  and  illness  and 
dtath. 

'  This  telegram  is  from  home,'  he  said  hurriedly.  '  My  father 
has  been  taken  ill,  and  I  must  go  to  him  at  once.' 

'  I  am  very  sorry,'  said  Mrs.  Nixon,  sympathetically.  '  But, 
Mr.  Key  worth — Waveney,  pray  take  something — a  glass  of  sherry 
— there's  some  brandy  in  the  sideboard — let  me  get  it  for  you/ 
for  Waveney  had  turned  very  white.  He  assured  her,  however, 
that  he  needed  nothing,  and  Mrs.  Nixon  kept  her  seat. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  be  able  to  go  to-night/  she  said,  a 
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few  minutes  later.  '  The  last  train  for  T leaves  about  half- 
past  seven.' 

'  No  ;  I  mean  to  ride,'  said  Waveney,  decisively. 

'  To  ride ! '  echoed  Mrs.  Nixon,  in  unfeigned  astonishment. 
'  To  ride  all  that  way  in  the  dark  !  It  is  impossible  ! ' 

1  It  is  not  impossible,'  answered  Waveney,  brusquely,  for  Mrs. 
Nixon's  objections  jarred  on  him.  But  he  softened  his  tone  as  he 
said,  *  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  really  must  go  at  once.' 

'  But  it's  such  a  dreadful  night,'  objected  Mrs.  Nixon  again, 
with  less  than  her  usual  tact.  The  truth  was  that  this  unexpected 
interference  with  the  plans  she  had  been  making  so  pleasantly 
annoyed  her  a  little.  '  You  really  must  wait  till  to-morrow.' 

'  No,  I  can't  wait,'  said  Waveney,  impatiently.  '  I  should 
never  forgive  myself  if  anything  happened  to  my  father  before  I 
got  home.  Grod  knows  !  if  I  have  not  stayed  here  too  long  as  it 
is,'  he  muttered  under  his  breath.  *  May  I  ring  the  bell,  and  ask 
the  servant  to  order  my  horse  ? '  he  added,  turning  to  Mrs.  Nixon. 

*  Of  course,  if  you  really  mean  to  go.'  And  it  occurred  to 
Mrs.  Nixon  that  her  son-in-law  might  be  a  little  more  difficult 
than  she  had  at  first  imagined. 

When  he  had  given  his  instructions  to  the  servant,  Waveney 
went  to  the  drawing-room,  and,  indifferent  to  what  the  others 
might  think  of  him,  went  straight  to  Nora. 

'  I  have  just  had  a  telegram  from  home,'  he  said,  with  a 
perceptible  tremor  in  his  voice.  *  My  father  has  been  taken 
ill,  and  I  shall  have  to  go  to  him  at  once.' 

'  I  am  very  sorry,'  said  Nora,  using  her  mother's  words,  but 
putting  less  sympathy  into  them  than  Mrs.  Nixon  had  managed 
to  show.  *  You  are  not  going  to-night  ? ' 

'  Yes,  my  horse  will  be  at  the  door  in  half  an  hour,'  he 
answered,  not  noticing  in  his  anxiety  the  indifference  in  Nora's 
voice.  But  in  spite  of  his  trouble  he  did  not  forget  her.  '  I  am 
so  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  leave  you,'  he  added,  very  gently.  '  But 
I  dare  not  wait  even  till  to-morrow.  You  may  be  sure,'  he  went 
on,  with  an  effort  at  cheerfulness  so  unsuccessful  that  it  should 
have  moved  even  Nora's  self-possession  to  see  it.  '  You  may 
depend  upon  my  coming  back  to  you  as  soon  as  I  can.' 

'  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  a  wet  ride,'  said  Nora  as  consider- 
ately as  she  could ;  for  she  felt  that  Waveney  was  placing  her  in 
a  humorously  false  position.  She  had  not  told  Mrs.  Hayes  and 
her  daughter  of  her  engagement,  and  this  little  scene — it  wa& 
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Waveney's  manner,  perhaps,  rather  than  his  words  that  made  it  a 
e;cene — would  be  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  them.  Nora  had 
humour,  and  was  keenly  sensitive  to  scenes. 

'  Yes,  yes,'  he  faltered,  for  this  time  he  had  felt  the  coldness 
in  her  voice,  and  his  thought  had  instantly  raised  the  spectre 
of  the  doubt  which  had  so  ^persistently  haunted  and  troubled 
him. 

Nora  understood  him  perfectly.  But  what  could  she  say  before 
1  he  others  ?  It  is  always  a  little  difficult  to  be  sympathetic — one 
never  knows  what  to  say :  and  the  thing  is  not  made  easier  when 
the  person  to  be  sympathised  with  is  one's  fiance,  who  is  making 
one  commit  oneself  before  people  who  do  not  know  that  he  occupies 
that  relation.  Still,  she  must  say  something. 

'  I  am  sorry  you  have  to  go,'  she  said.  *  We  shall  be  glad  to 
^ee  you  whenever  you  can  come  back  to  us.' 

1  We  ! '  echoed  Waveney,  inwardly.  '  We  ! '  Every  trace  of 
colour  had  passed  from  his  cheek,  and  his  voice  quivered  as  he 
repeated  earnestly,  '  You  may  be  sure  I  shall  come  back  as  soon 
(is  I  can ' :  then  he  paused,  hoping  she  would  speak  again — leave 
the  others  and  come  outside  with  him — say  some  word  about  his 
father — something,  anything — but  not  that  cruel  smile — anything 
in  the  world  but  that. 

But,  unfortunately,  Nora  had  nothing  further  to  say. 
-   *  Grood-bye,  Nora,'  he  faltered,  looking  into  her  eyes,  where,  a 
few  hours  before,  he  had  watched  the  firelight  playing.     '  Grood- 
bye,'  he  said  again,  with  something  like  a  sob  getting  itself  mixed 
up  with  the  tremor  in  his  voice. 

'  Good-bye,'  said  Nora,  unmoved. 

Waveney  turned  from  her,  and  went  from  the  room,  forgetting 
t  he  four  women  who  had  been  the  silent  witnesses  of  the  scene. 
Straight  to  his  own  room  he  went,  and  as  he  shut  the  door 
uttered  a  cry  of  anguish  so  passionate  and  so  keen,  that  if  there 
be  beings  in  another  world  who  have  ears,  his  dead  mother  must 
Lave  heard  it. 

*  Poor  young  fellow !   He  seems  very  much  distressed,'  said  Mrs. 
1  [ayes,  in  a  tone  which  showed  that  the  scene  had  not  been  wasted 
upon  her. 

*  It  is  absurd  of  him  to  go  to-night,'  insisted  Mrs.  Nixon,  with 
considerable   warmth.     '  Fancy   his   riding  sixteen  or  seventeen 
miles  at  this  time  of  night !     And  such  a  night ! '     Mrs.  Nixon 
felt  put  out.     She  disliked  sudden  disturbances  of  all  kinds,  and 
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she  was  a  little  annoyed  with  Waveney  both  for  his  obstinacy  iri 
going  and  for  the  scene  he  had  been  inflicting  upon  Nora. 

'  What !  Kide  sixteen  or  seventeen  miles  to-night ! '  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Hayes.  '.My  dear  Laura,  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.  He 
must  be  mad.' 

Nora  said  nothing.  She  regretted  the  little  scene  very  much ; 
her  sense  of  the  humour  of  it  was  crossed  by  genuine  annoyance 
at  having  been  unequal  to  mastering  it.  She  did  herself  the 
injustice  not  to  perceive  that  the  fault  lay  less  with  her  power  to 
deal  with  social  emergencies  than  with  her  peculiar  temperament, 
which  declined  to  meet  any  kind  of  demand  made  by  emotion 
upon  it.  She  considered  whether  she  should  go  to  the  hall  to  see 
Waveney  off ;  but  feeling  that  she  could  not  give  him  more  than 
she  had  given,  and  knowing  that,  alone  with  her,  he  might  ask 
for  a  good  deal  more,  she  decided  that  for  his  sake  as  well  as  her 
own  it  was  a  parting  that  would  be  better  avoided. 

Having  taken  off  his  evening  clothes  and  dressed  himself  for 
the  ride,  Waveney  did  not  go  back  to  the  drawing-room.  He 
waited  in  the  hall  till  the  mare  should  be  brought  to  the  door. 
He  had  still  some  hope  that  Nora  would  come  to  him.  The  hope, 
however,  died  away  as  he  sat  in  the  empty  hall,  where  the  spacious 
grate  was  again  fireless,  and  the  insignificant  lamp  left  a  dreary 
dimness  which  seemed  curiously  to  mock  the  transient  cheerfulness 
of  two  days  before.  There  was  not  a  point  of  brightness  on  the 
obsolete  weapons  on  the  walls,  which  lay  as  deep  in  shadow  as  they 
usually  lay  in  dust.  He  could  hear  the  gentle  murmur  of  voices 
in  the  drawing-room,  and  now  and  then  a  laugh  from  the  servants' 
hall  reached  his  ear  :  but  except  for  these  sounds,  and  the  mono- 
tonous splash  of  the  drops  that  were  leaking  from  a  gutter  into  a 
little  pool  by  the  door,  the  house  was  singularly  still. 

And  this  was  to  be  one  of  his  homes  for  the  future.  An  im- 
measurable bitterness  possessed  him.  A  sense  of  the  mockery, 
the  irony,  the  cruelty  of  it  all  came  home  to  him,  as  his  quick 
imagination  played  round  his  position  and  seized  it  with  extra- 
ordinary vividness.  The  triviality  of  his  relations  with  these 
people,  the  horrible  insincerity  of  their  pretence  of  friendship, 
revolted  him,  and  revolted  him  as  they  would  not  have  revolted  a 
man  whose  nature  was  not  at  once  grounded  in  honesty,  and 
slightly  weakened  by  having  been  accustomed  to  sympathy.  All 
the  decent  outward  shows  of  life,  all  the  little  expediencies,  the 
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wrappings  of  appearance  with  which  we  cover  it,  fell  away  for  him, 
and  he  found  himself  looking,  possibly  for  the  first  time,  into  the 
naked  face  of  the  facts.  It  was  the  habit  of  his  thought  uncon- 
sciously to  generalise  his  experience,  and  the  makers  of  that  gentle 
murmur  in  the  drawing-room  seemed  to  him  to  typify  all  the 
hardness  and  the  indifference  lying  below  the  surface  of  our 
accepted  social  humanity.  He  thought  of  Nora  only  as  one  with 
the  others  ;  his  love  saved  him  from  framing  a  separate  accusation 
against  her ;  she  had  failed  him,  and  his  mind  took  in  the  reach 
and  meaning  of  the  failure,  but  his  bitterness  went  out  less  against 
her  individually  than  against  the  universal  cruelty  he  discovered 
behind  the  outward  show  of  things.  And  there  was  with  him  all 
the  while  the  gnawing  anxiety  for  his  father — an  impatience  to 
know  the  nature  and  gravity  of  his  illness,  the  constant  recurrence 
of  a  paralysing  nameless  dread  ;  and  m  his  friendless  misery  his 
thought  turned  to  the  friend  who  had  never  failed  him  with  a 
yearning  that  gave  an  added  terror  to  this  nameless  haunting 
dread. 

But,  after  all,  there  was  one  womanly  soul  at  the  Oaks  who 
had  some  perception  of  the  catastrophe.  The  drawing-room  door 
was  presently  opened  and  May  came  into  the  hall.  She  went 
straight  to  Waveney. 

'Mr.  Keyworth,'  she  said,  and,  perhaps  unconsciously,  or 
perhaps  because  the  look  in  Waveney's  face  seemed  to  call  for  it, 
she  took  his  hand,  '  I  am  so  sorry  about  it.  I  hope  you  will  find 
"hat  your  father  is  not  really  very  seriously  ill.  I  know  it  must 
lye  dreadful  for  you.  It  is  so  dreadful  not  to  know.  One  always 
fears  the  worst.  But  people,  of  course,  often  have — well,  sudden 
attacks,  which  seem  very  alarming  at  the  time,  but  prove  after- 
wards not  to  have  been  very  serious.  I  expect  it  is  only  something 
of  that  kind  that  has  happened.' 

Waveney  tried'  to  thank  her.  The  girl's  kindness  touched 
him,  and  indeed,  in  the  revulsion  of  feeling  it  produced,  almost 
unmanned  him.  She  saw  how  the  matter  stood,  and  to  save  him 
jidded  more  lightly,  smiling  as  she  looked  up  into  his  face : 

'  I  wonder  whether  it  is  fine  now.     Shall  we  go  and  see  ? J 

o 

And  she  made  a  movement  towards  the  door,  and  he  followed  her. 
The  rain  had  ceased ;  great  clouds,  which  looked  almost  white 
*i  gainst  the  intense  blue  darkness  of  the  sky,  were  rolling  down  to 
the  horizon,  whilst  overhead  the  clear  space  they  had  left  was 
sown  with  glittering  stars.  The  cool  air  was  a  comfort  to  him, 
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the  starlit  spaciousness  of  the  night  a  relief  ajt-er  the  dim  con- 
finement of  the  hall;  the  chorus  of  the  dripping  trees  sounded 
musical  after  the  monotony  of  that  one  slow  dropping  by  the  door. 

'  I  am  so  glad  it  is  fine/  she  said.  '  You  won't  have  such  a 
dark  ride  after  all.  I  suppose  you  know  your  way  ? ' 

6  Oh  yes,  very  well,  after  the  first  few  miles.' 

He  wanted  to  thank  her — to  show  her  that  he  realised  and 
appreciated  her  kindness  ;  but  the  words  would  not  come  to  his 
lips.  The  girl  understood  him ;  his  thoughts  were  written  pretty 
legibly  in  his  face. 

'  Hark  ! '  she  said,  bending  forward  to  listen.  *  I  hear  your 
mare  coming ;  yes,  William  is  bringing  her  round  from  the  stables.' 
Then,  suddenly  turning  to  him,  moving  close  to  his  side,  a  look 
of  appeal  in  her  face  as  she  raised  it  to  his,  she  whispered  timidly, 
'  Don't  think  too  badly  of  us.  I  feel  we  have  been  horrid  to  you. 
But ' — there  was  just  light  enough  for  him  to  see  the  film  gather- 
ing before  her  eyes — 'you  took  her  so  by  surprise,  you  know.' 
The  mare's  hoofs  sounded  on  the  gravel,  and  the  girl  moved  from 
him  before  he  could  answer  her. 

They  shook  hands  once  more,  and  Waveney  mounted,  and  a 
minute  later  the  mare  and  her  rider  had  passed  into  the  starlit 
darkness. 

He  reached  the  Court  soon  after  midnight — reached  it  in  time 
to  take  the  hand  of  his  father — of  his  father  and  his  friend,  and 
say  the  long  good-bye  to  him,  before  he  too  went  out  into  the 
immeasurable  night. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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THE   NEW  WOMAN. 

*  L'esprit  de  la  plupart  des  femmes  sert  plus  a  fortifier  leur  folie  que  leur  raison.' 

SHE  is  young,  of  course.  She  looks  older  than  she  really  is.  And 
she  calls  herself  a  woman.  Her  mother  is  content  to  be  called 
a  lady,  and  is  naturally  of  small  account.  Novissima's  chief 
characteristic  is  her  unbounded  self-satisfaction. 

She  is  dark  ;  and  one  feels  that  if  she  were  fair  she  would  be 
quite  a  different  person.  For  fairness  usually  goes  with  an  interest 
in  children,  and  other  gentle  weaknesses  of  which  Novissima  is 
conspicuously  innocent. 

She  dresses  simply  in  close-fitting  garments,  technically  known 
as  tailor-made.  She  wears  her  elbows  well  away  from  her  side. 
It  has  been  hinted  that  this  habit  serves  to  diminish  the  apparent 
size  of  the  waist.  This  may  be  so.  Men  do  not  always  under- 
stand such  things.  It  certainly  adds  to  a  somewhat  aggressive 
air  of  independence  which  finds  its  birth  in  the  length  of  her 
stride.  Novissima  strides  in  (from  the  hip)  where  men  and  angels 
fear  to  tread. 

In  the  evening  simplicity  again  marks  her  dress.  Always 
close-fitting — always  manly  and  wholly  simple.  Very  little 
jewellery,  and  close-fitting  hair.  Which  description  is  perhaps 
not  technical.  Her  hands  are  steady  an,d  somewhat  en  evidence. 
Her  attitudes  are  strong  and  independent,  indicative  of  a  self- 
reliant  spirit. 

With  mild  young  men  she  is  apt  to  be  crushing.  She  directs 
her  conversation  and  her  glance  above  their  heads.  She  has  a 
way  of  throwing  scraps  of  talk  to  them  in  return  for  their  mild 
platitudes — crumbs  from  a  well-stored  intellectual  table. 

'  Pictures — no,  I  do  not  care  about  pictures,'  she  says.  '  They 
are  all  so  pretty  nowadays.' 

She  has  a  way  of  talking  of  noted  men  by  their  surnames  tout 
<',ourt  indicative  of  a  familiarity  with  them  not  enjoyed  by  her 
hearer.  She  has  a  certain  number  of  celebrities  whom  she  marks 
out  for  special  distinction — obscurity  being  usually  one  of  their 
merits. 

Prettiness  is  one  of  her  pet  aversions.     Novissima  is,  by  the 
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way,  not  pretty  herself.  She  is  white.  Pink  girls  call  her  sallow. 
She  has  a  long  face,  with  a  discontented  mouth,  and  a  nose  indi- 
cative of  intelligence,  and  too  large  for  feminine  beauty  as  under- 
stood by  men.  Her  equanimity,  like  her  complexion,  is  unassailable. 
One  cannot  make  her  blush.  It  is  the  other  way  round. 

In  conversation  she  criticises  men  and  books  freely.  The 
military  man  is  the  object  of  her  deepest  scorn.  His  intellect,  she 
tells  one,  is  terribly  restricted.  He  never  reads — Eeads,  that  is, 
with  a  capital.  For  curates  she  has  a  sneaking  fondness — a 
feminine  weakness  too  deeply  ingrained  to  be  stamped  out  in  one 
generation  of  advancement. 

Literary  men  she  tolerates.  They  have  probably  read  some 
of  the  books  selected  out  of  the  ruck  for  her  approval.  But  even 
to  these  she  talks  with  an  air  suggestive  of  the  fact  that  she  could 
tell  them  a  thing  or  two  if  she  took  the  trouble.  Which  no  doubt 
she  could. 

Novissima's  mother  is  wholly  and  meekly  under  Novissima's 
steady  thumb.  The  respectable  lady's  attitude  is  best  described 
as  speechless.  If  she  opens  her  mouth,  Novissima  closes  it  for  her 
with  a  tolerant  laugh  or  a  reference  to  some  fictional  character 
with  whom  the  elder  lady  is  fortunately  unacquainted. 

1  Oh,  Mother ! '  she  will  say,  if  that  relative  is  mentioned. 
*  Yes  ;  but  she  is  hopelessly  behind  the  times,  you  know.' 

That  settles  Novissima's  mother.  As  for  her  father — a  pleasant, 
square-built  man  who  is  a  little  deaf — he  is  not  either  of  much 
account.  Novissima  is  kind  to  him  as  to  an  animal  ignorant  of 
its  own  strength,  requiring  management.  She  describes  him  as 
prim,  and  takes  good  care,  in  her  jaunty  way,  that  no  deleterious 
fiction  comes  beneath  his  gaze. 

'  He  would  not  understand  it,  poor  old  thing ! '  she  explains. 
And  she  is  quite  right. 

Young  Calamus,  the  critic,  has  had  a  better  education  than 
Novissima's  father.  He  knows  half-a-dozen  countries,  their 
language  and  their  literature.  And  he  does  not  understand 
Novissima's  fiction. 

The  world  is  apt  to  take  Novissima  at  her  own  valuation. 
When  she  makes  a  statement — and  statements  are  her  strong 
point — half  the  people  in  the  room  know  better,  but  make  the 
mistake  of  believing  that  they  must  be  wrong,  because  she  is  so 
positive.  The  other  half  know  better  also,  but  are  too  wise  or  too 
lazy  to  argue. 

While  on  a  visit  at  a  great  country  house  Novissima  meets 
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young  Calamus,  of  whom  she  has  spoken  with  an  off-hand 
familiarity  for  years.  The  genial  hostess,  who  knows  Novissima's 
ntandpoint,  sends  young  Calamus  down  to  dinner  with  her.  He  is 
dever  enough  for  anybody,  reflects  my  lady.  And  Novissima,  who 
is  delighted,  is  more  than  usually  off-hand  for  the  sake  of  his 
vanity.  Calamus,  as  it  happens,  is  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  what 
nhe  may  be  thinking  of  him. 

He  is  good-natured,  and  entirely  free  from  self-consciousness. 
He  is  the  real  thing,  and  not  the  young  man  who  is  going  to  do 
something  some  day.  He  has  begun  doing  it  already.  And  there 
is  a  look  in  his  keen,  fair  face  which  suggests  that  he  intends 
going  on. 

Novissima's  alertness  of  mind  attracts  him.  Being  a  man,  he 
is  not  above  the  influence  of  a  trim  figure  and  a  pair  of  dark  eyes. 
This  is  a  study,  and  an  entirely  pleasant  one,  for  Calamus  is  about 
to  begin  a  new  novel.  He  thinks  that  Novissima  will  do  well  for 
n,  side  character,  which  is  precisely  that  for  which  she  serves  in 
our  daily  life,  She  is  not  like  the  rest.  But  it  is  the  rest  that 
we  fall  in  love  with  and  marry. 

Novissima  has  for  the  moment  forced  herself  to  the  front  of 
1  he  stage ;  but  in  a  few  years  she  will  only  be  a  side  character. 
Calamus  knows  this.  He  remembers  the  grim  verdict  of  Dr, 
Kudos,  his  junior  dean  at  Cambridge. 

'  Modern  young  woman !  Yes ;  interesting  development  of 
cheap  education  ;  but  she  proves  nothing.' 

Which  is  the  worst  of  science.  It  looks  upon  us  all  as  speci- 
mens, and  expects  us  to  prove  something. 

Novissima  is  pleased  to  approve  of  my  lady's  judgment  in 
sending  her  down  to  dinner  with  Calamus.  She  feels  that  the- 
other  girls  are  a  long  way  below  his  mental  level — that  they  are 
wholly  unfitted  to  manufacture  conversation  of  a  quality  calculated 
1  o  suit  his  literary  taste. 

Calamus  happens  to  be  rather  a  simple-minded  young  man. 
He  has  been  everywhere.  He  has  seen  most  things,  and  nothing 
*  eems  to  have  touched  a  certain  strong  purity  of  thought  which 
he  probably  acquired  in  the  nursery.  Men  are  thus.  They  carry 
heavier  moral  armour.  Outward  things  affect  them  little.  No- 
vissima, on  the  other  hand,  is  a  little  the  worse  for  her  reading. 

She  thinks  she  knows  the  style  of  talk  that  will  suit  Jiim,  and 
she  is  apparently  wrong.  For  Calamus  stares  about  him  with 
speculative  grey  eyes.  His  replies  are  wholly  commonplace  and 
frivolous,  Novissima  is  intensely  earnest,  and,  in  her 
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desire  to  show  him  the  depth  of  her  knowledge,  is  not  always 
discreet. 

She  talks  of  the  future  of  women,  of  coming  generations  and 
woman's  influence  thereon. 

*  They  had  better  busy  themselves  with  the  beginning  of  the 
future  generation,'  says  Calamus,  in  his  half-listening  way.  , 

*  How  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

'  Children/  explains  Calamus  in  a  single  word. 

No vissima  mentions  the .  name  of  one  or  two  foreign  authors 
not  usually  discussed  in  polite  society  in  their  own  country,  and 
Calamus  frowns.  She  approaches  one  or  two  topics  which  he 
refuses  to  talk  about  with  a  simple  bluntness. 

He  is  hungry,  having  been  among  the  turnips  all  day.  He 
has  no  intention  of  treating  Novissima  to  any  of  those  delightfully 
original  ideas  which  he  sells  to  a  foolish  public  at  so  much  a  line. 

During  the  whole  visit  Novissima  and  Calamus  are  considerably 
thrown  together.  Gossips  say  that  she  runs  after  him.  He  is 
superficially  shallow,  and  refuses  to  be  deep.  She  is  superficially 
deep,  and  betrays  her  shallowness  at  every  turn.  He  remembers 
Dr.  Kudos,  and  makes  himself  very  agreeable.  She  is  only  a  side 
character.  She  proves  nothing. 

Then  Calamus  packs  up  his  bag  and  goes  back  to  town.  There 
he  presently  marries  Edith,  according  to  a  long-standing  arrange- 
ment kept  strictly  to  themselves. 

Novissima  is  rather  shocked.  She  feels,  and  says,  that  it  is  a 
pity.  Edith  is  a  tall  girl,  with  motherly  eyes  and  a  clear  laugh. 
She  has  no  notion  how  clever  Calamus  is,  and  would  probably  care 
as  much  for  him  if  he  were  a  fool. 

Novissima  says  that  Mr.  Calamus  his  simply  thrown  away  his 
chance  of  becoming  a  great  man.  She  says  it,  moreover,  with  all 
her  customary  assurance,  from  the  high  standpoint  of  critical 
disapproval  that  is  hers.  And  Calamus  proceeds  to  turn  out  the 
best  work  of  his  life-time,  while  Edith  busies  herself  with  mere 
household  matters,  and  laughs  her  clear  laugh  over  a  cradle. 

There  is  something  wrong  somewhere.  It  cannot,  of  course, 
be  Novissima,  for  she  is  so  perfectly  sure  of  herself.  Possibly  it  is 
Calamus  who  is  wrong.  But  he  is  quite  happy,  and  Edith  is  the 
same. 

It  is  only  Novissima  who  is  not  content.  Dr.  Kudos  was 
right.  She  proves  nothing.  She  has  tried  to  prove  that  woman's 
mission  is  something  higher  than  the  bearing  of  children  and  the 
bringing  them  up.  But  she  has  failed. 
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TEN  years  ago  the  magic  of  Gordon's  name  drove  everybody  to 
study  the  map  of  Egypt ;  then  the  very  man-in-the-street  babbled 
of  Khartoum  and  Abu  Klea,  and  was  nearly  as  familiar  with  the 
Bayudah  Desert  as  he  is  with  Hampstead  Heath.  But  that  period 
of  geographical  activity  did  not  last  long  :  the- atlas  went  back  to 
its  shelf,  and  Sir  Eobert  Ball  has  lately  had  to  own  that  a  great 
deal  more  is  known  about  the  geography  of  the  moon  than  of  the 
interior  of  Africa.  I  don't,  therefore,  expect  anybody,  except  those 
who  have  been  there,  to  know  where  Assuan  is.  It  is  a  place  of 
vast  importance  to  travellers  on  the  Nile.  In  the  very  old  days  it 
used  to  lie  exactly  under  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  but  in  some  in- 
scrutable way  that  giddy  thing  got  itself  shifted,  and  now  you 
don't  enter  the  tropics  till  you  reach  Abu  Hor. 

In  addition  to  this,  Juvenal  was  banished  here  for  a  time,  and, 
as  his  manner  was,  wrote  some  caustic  things  about  his  neighbours 
on  the  Nile.  If  he  were  living  there  now,  I  imagine  he  would 
siill  be  writing  caustic  things,  for  most  of  the  little  classical  irre- 
gularities remain,  with  a  few  modern  ones  added. 

At  Assuan  the  renegade  tourist  whose  soul  is  satiated  with 
temples,  cartouches,  and  dynasties,  hies  him  back  to  his  luxurious 
streamer,  and  starts  homewards  to  the  fleshpots  of  Cairo.  It  is 
only  the  few  elect  souls  who,  knowing  that  Abu-Simbel  is  the 
crowning  glory  of  Egypt,  piously  press  forward,  and  face  the  trials 
of  a  stern-wheeler.  And  they  are  rewarded.  No  one  ever  forgets 
Abu-Simbel ;  it  never  disappoints  anyone.  Edfu  Denderah  Esneh 
and  a  dozen  other  places  have  a  way  of  mixing  themselves  up  in  a 
mere  haze  of  ruins — they  really  overlap  dreadfully — so  that  one 
resorts  to  illegitimate  modes  of  identification,  such  as  '  Ah  !  that 
was  the  temple  where  we  met  the  delightful  American  girl,  or  was 
il  the  one  where  the  old  German  professor  fell  off  his  donkey  ?  ' ;  but 
Abu-Simbel  is  superior  to  all  this  :  it  remains  supreme,  distinct, 
and  unapproachable.  The  ill-advised  tourist  who  turns  back  at 
Assuan  lays  up  for  himself  a  heritage  of  woe.  All  through  life, 
whenever  he  talks  of  the  Nile  somebody  is  sure  to  say,  '  Of  course 
you  went  on  to  the  Second  Cataract.'  Then,  if  he  possesses  (as  we 
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hope  he  may)  a  George  Washington  incapacity  for  telling  a  lie, 
he  is  overthrown  in  stony  places,  and  will  feel  ill. 

At  Assuan  one  leaves  the  Nile  steamer  and  embarks  on  board 
the  stern-wheeler,  circumventing  the  First  Cataract  by  a  little  line 
of  railway  which  jolts  dreadfully,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  by  camel, 
which  jolts  still  more.  A  stern-wheeler  is  not  a  pleasant  mode  of 
transit.  It  has  a  vast  paddle-wheel  in  the  stern,  and  everything 
throbs  and  vibrates  in  a  distressing  way.  All  the  important 
events  of  one's  life,  such  as  meals,  the  daily  wrestle  with  Baedeker, 
and  the  evening  rubber,  are  transacted,  as  it  were,  on  the  top  of 
that  wheel,  with  a  peculiar  St.  Vitus's  dance  effect  on  ens^nerves 
and  limbs. 

We  were  ten  men  and  two  ladies,  and  all  those  ten  men  had 
to  fight  every  morning  for  the  one  solitary  bath.  The  bath  was 
ladled  out  of  the  Nile,  and  was  occasionally  soupy.  We  were 
penned  up  so  closely  that  when  we  were  all  twelve  on  deck 
we  had  almost  to  sit  on  one  another's  laps.  Our  two  ladies 
were  of  a  marked  individuality.  One  was  exceedingly  High 
Church,  and  was  affectionately  drawn  to  the  complicated  question 
of  the  Coptic  Church.  When,  therefore,  as  in  the  Temple  of 
Dakkeh,  she  found  the  hieroglyphics  covered  up  with  an  inch  of 
Coptic  plaster,  and  rough  crosses  and  still  rougher  saints  scratched 
upon  it,  then  great  indeed  was  her  inward  peace.  Moreover,  she 
used  to  go  on  deck  at  a  very  early  hour  with  many  works  of  devo- 
tion, and  make  a  kind  of  oratory  out  of  the  deck  chairs.  The 
other  was  very  Evangelical,  and  always  walked  about  with  a  big 
volume  of  Dr.  Kinns's  Graven  on  the  Rock  under  her  arm,  being 
consumed  with  a  desire  to  settle  once  and  for  all  which  of  the 
extremely  large  family  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus.  It  is  a 
question  that  requires  nice  adjustment,  and  I  often  wonder  what 
must  be  her  feelings  if  she  knows  that  Page  Eenouf  has  lately  de- 
clared that  'the  Egyptian  records  know  absolutely  nothing  of  the 
Israelites.' 

We  dined  at  a  kind  of  plank  on  trestles  ingeniously  placed 
immediately  over  the  big  paddle-wheel.  It  was  necessary  to  keep 
your  elbows  well  into  your  sides  out  of  respect  to  your  neighbours' 
ribs,  and  you  had  to  dive  and  dart  at  spoons  and  forks  whenever 
the  wobbling  of  the  vessel  drifted  them  within  your  reach.  Every 
day  it  grew  hotter  and  hotter,  and  the  flies  were  overwhelming. 

Generally,  about  10  A.M.,  people  got  out  Egyptological  books 
and  tried  to  assimilate  erudite  information;  but  about  10.30  the 
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books  lay  on  their  laps,  and  they  had  a  far-away  look  in  their 
eyes ;  at  1 1  we  all  lay  prone  and  speechless  under  the  awning, 
feebly  flapping  away  the  flies.  It  stands  to  reason  that  when  the 
thermometer  was  at  99°  in  the  shade  only  a  temple  of  the  very 
finest  quality  could  rouse  us  up.  When  we  got  to  Kalabsheh 
many  took  a  mean  advantage  of  the  temple  being  very  late  work, 
and  said  austerely  they  made  a  point  of  never  looking  at  anything 
Pcolemaic,  far  less  Augustan.  Even  the  interesting  little  Temple 
of  Amadah  only  excited  a  tepid  interest,  though  it  is  excellent 
eighteenth-dynasty  architecture,  and  has  a  famous  stele  of 
Amenhufeifp'  II. — a  very  famous  stele,  as  you  may  see  for  yourself 
in  Baedeker.  The  next  day  we  approached  Abu-Simbel.  The 
steamer  had  to  hurry  on  to  Wady  Halfah,  where  the  troops  are 
stationed,  and  where,  if  you  ride  over  the  frontier  sufficiently  far 
into  the  desert,  you  may  be  captured  or  slain  by  the  Mahdi's  fol- 
lowers. This  is  practically  the  only  hairbreadth  escape  you  can 
now  experience  in  Egypt. 

I  was  eager  for  Abu-Simbel,  cared  nothing  whatever  about  the 
troops,  and  was  indifferent  even  to  the  valiant  '  Fuzzy  Wuzzy/  ex- 
cept in  Eudyard  Kipling's  poem,  where  I  think  him  delightful ;  so 
I  persuaded  the  captain  to  stop  the  boat  and  put  me  out  at  Abu- 
Simbel,  and  determined  to  sleep  in  the  smaller  temple  till  the 
steamer  picked  me  up  on  its  return  voyage.  My  companions  said 
I  should  probably  be  murdered,  or  devoured  by  wolves,  or  die  of 

fever  ;  but 

all  impediments  in  fancy's  course 
Are  motives  of  more  fancy, 

and  any  doubt  I  may  have  had  whether  to  stay  there  or  push 
OIL  melted  into  thin  air  when,  on  turning  a  bend  in  the  river, 
there  burst  upon  us  the  great  temple  itself.  There  were  the  four 
Colossi  that  one  had  read  of,  dreamt  of,  and  journeyed  so  far  to  see, 
silting  in  majestic  peace,  looking  across  the  lessening  river  and 
the  shifting  desert-sand. 

In  half  an  hour  I  was  standing  on  the  bank  watching  the 
stern-wheeler  vanish  on  its  way  to  Wady  Halfah. 

Before  I  say  anything  about  the  temple  I  must  give  a  hasty 
sketch  of  its  builder,  Barneses  II.  Whenever  you  have  the  least 
doubt  in  Egypt  who  founded  a  city,  built  a  temple,  set  up  an 
obelisk,  dug  a  canal,  or  carved  an  acre  or  so  of  wall  with 
hieroglyphics,  you  are  quite  safe  in  putting  one  and  all  down  to 
Barneses  II.  You  meet  him  first  at  Cairo ;  he  lies  in  his  glass 
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case  in  the  Grizeh  Museum,  a  mere  huddle  of  bones,  brown  skin, 
and  mummy-cloth,  the  sport  and  mock  of  every  flippant  tourist, 
but  still  masterful,  stern,  and  majestic.  He  then  and  there  takes 
possession  of  you  ;  you  never  shake  him  off.  You  feel  you  know 
him,  and  you  get  to  look  for  him  and  to  rely  upon  his  turning  up  ; 
and  he  always  does  turn  up,  he  is  so  inevitable.  You  rejoice  to 
recognise  his  cartouche  until  you  have  seen  it  some  hundred  times 
all  up  and  down  the  Nile ;  then  perhaps  it  palls  upon  you.  Of 
course,  it  is  impossible  for  the  best-intentioned  Egyptologist  to  be 

,  on  equally  intimate  terms  with  the  entire  154  Egyptian  monarchs  ; 
but  Kameses  is  very  different  to  the  ordinary  run  of  Pharaohs. 

Then,  too,  it  is  such  a  surprising  and  comfortable  fact  that  the 
authorities,  for  a  wonder,  practically  agree  as  to  his  date,  only 
varying  some  fifty  years,  which  in  matters  Egyptian  is  a  mere 

"  nothing.  A'man  who  reigns  sixty-seven  years,  lives  to  be  just  1 00,  and 
begets  170  children,  is  likely  to  leave  a  pretty  big  footprint  in  the 
sands  of  time.  His  characteristic  way  of  proclaiming  his  achieve- 
ments, as  it  were  with  a  foghorn,  all  up  and  down  Egypt  makes 
him  very  precious  to  the  historian.  It  is  your  modest  Cincinnatus 
kind  of  hero  who  does  a  great  thing,  and  then,  diving  back  into 
obscurity,  wants  so  much  researching,  that  he  becomes  a  trial  even 
to  a  Grerman  savant.  But  directly  Kameses  had  achieved  a  con- 
quest, he  could  not  rest  till  he  had  carved  the  record  of  it  on  every 
spare  wall-space  from  Memphis  up  to  Abu-Simbel.  Moreover,  he 
kept  a  poet-laureate,  one  Pentaur,  who  wrote  a  glorious  poem 
in  praise  of  Eameses  ;  and  this  is  cut  in  the  walls  of  Luxor,  on  the 
Ramasseum  at  Thebes,  at  Abydos,  and,  of  course,  at  Abu-Simbel. 
It  was  about  the  year  1330  B.C.  that  Eameses  began  his  temple  at 
Abu-Simbel.  It  was  a  superb  idea,  worthy  of  his  great  mind  :  he 
simply  took  a  vast  hillside,  and  hewed  his  temple  out  of  the 
heart  of  it.  Nothing  les|  than  a  facade  120  feet  long  and  105  feet 
high  would  satisfy  the  imperial  architect,  and  there  he  set  the  four 
immortal  warders,  his  own  royal  likeness  four  times  repeated. 
What  must  they  have  been  in  their  unspeakable  dignity  on  the 
great  day  when  all  Egypt  journeyed  to  the  consecration  of  the 
temple  !  Even  now,  after  3,000  years,  wrecked  and  ruined  as  they 
are,  eternal  peace  sits  upon  their  lips,  and,  defying  the  centuries, 
they  still  keep  watch  across  the  desert-sand,  gazing  with  untroubled 
eyes  into  the  very  heart  of  the  dawn. 

The  figure  to  the  left  of  the  entrance  has  been  shattered,  the 
head  and  trunk  having  been  probably  dashed  to  fragments  by  an 
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avalanche  of  rocks  from  the  cliff  above.  The  two  northernmost 
figures  are  also  more  or  less  damaged  ;  but  the  one  nearest  to  the 
river  is,  for  all  practical  purposes,  quite  perfect.  Seen  by  the  first 
ilush  of  sunrise  he  is  very  mystical  and  wonderful ;  even  in  the 
blaze  of  full  noon  he  remains  *  most  majestical,'  but  he  is  most 
awful  and  overwhelming  when  one  sees  him  beneath  the  Egyptian 
moon.  It  is  then  that  you  realise  his  triumph  over  all  those 
*  hungry  generations,5  and  feel  how  small,  cramped,  and  mean 
modern  life  is.  And  the  interior  is  no  less  wonderful.  One  enters 
a  vast  hall  filled  with  soft  twilight  and  a  mysterious  hush,  and 
gradually,  as  one's  eyes  get  accustomed  to  the  gloom,  from  ceiling, 
wall,  and  pillar,  loom  and  lean  whole  armies  of  wonderful  figures 
— gods,  heroes,  and  kings,  clad  in  gold  and  crimson  and  blue ;  and 
of  galloping  horses,  and  all  the  hurried  rush  of  battle  and  conquest. 
In  a  whirl  and  tempest  of  kingly  glorification  Kameses  bursts 
upon  his  enemies,  overthrows  their  cities,  and  destroys  whole 
legions  with  his  own  hands.  The  magnificent  poem  of  Pentaur  is 
written  on  the  walls,  and  these  splendid  pictures  are  the  illus- 
trations to  it.  Eight  enormous  Osiride  pillars  support  the  roof. 
Farther  on,  in  the  heart  of  the  mountain,  is  another  hall,  and 
beyond  that  the  holy  of  holies,  containing  the  shrine,  or  altar ; 
behind  this  sit  in  semi-darkness  four  great  figures,  Ptah,  Amen, 
JIamarchis,  and  Kameses  himself.  Here  he  has  lifted  himself  into 
the  rank  of  the  immortals,  and  is  enthroned  with  the  three  great 
i^ods.  One  day  in  the  year  (probably  the  day  of  the  Dedication) 
a  strange  thing  happens.  The  orientation  of  the  temple  is  so 
arranged  that  at  sunrise  one  level  shaft  of  light  pierces  the  dark- 
ness of  the  outer  and  inner  halls,  and  falls  like  living  fire  on  the 
shrine  itself.  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  there  on  the  very 
day,  and  the  effect  was  overwhelming  in  its  mystery  and  awe. 

Seti  II.  restored  two  of  the  Colossi,  and  England  has  now  taken 
in  hand  the  whole  four.  A  report  was  forwarded  to  the  officials 
at  Cairo  that  the  face  of  the  cliff  immediately  overhanging  the 
most  perfect  of  the  four  figures  was  in  a  dangerous  condition,  and 
i  night  topple  Kameses  into  the  river  at  any  time.  So  Captain 
Johnston  and  twelve  trusty  English  soldiers  were  sent  off  in  a  gun- 
1  >oat  to  save  Rameses.  No  explosives  could  be  used,  for  the  two 
southernmost  Colossi  were  a  little  out  of  balance,  and  dynamite  or 
<.;unpowder  would  probably  have  brought  them  down  with  a  run ; 
s-o  the  impending  rock,  weighing  270  tons,  had  to  be  secured  by 
jive  great  cables,  and  then  deftly  sliced  into  small  pieces.  Then 
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the  two  unsteady  Colossi  have  had  to  submit  to  the  indignity  of 
having  iron  bands  put  round  their  waists,  to  brace  them  back  to 
the  rock.  I  have  no  doubt  Seti  managed  his  restoration  in  a 
more  dignified  way  ;  but  we  live  in  degenerate  days. 

Three  minutes'  walk  brings  one  to  the  smaller  temple,  and 
round  this  sanctuary  circle  all  kinds  of  pretty  and  tender  thoughts. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Hathor  (the  Greek  Aphrodite),  and  is,  indeed,  the 
very  shrine  and  house  of  Love.  One  passes  away  from  Rameses 
the  king  and  conqueror  to  Eameses  the  lover,  the  husband,  and 
the  father.  On  the  facade  of  this  temple  are  carved  the  figures  of 
Rameses  and  his  beloved  wife,  Nerfertari,  and  between  them  stand 
their  children.  The  Egyptian  sculptors  and  painters  have,  as  a 
rule,  been  too  busy  chronicling  heroic  conquests  and  triumphant 
campaigns  to  give  much  thought  to  the  sweeter  victories  of  love 
and  household  joys  ;  but  here  the  artist  turns  aside  to  record  the 
beautiful  story  of  the  mutual  love  of  husband  and  wife.  On 
the  front  Rameses  has  cut  an  inscription  half  a  foot  deep,  so  that 
he  who  runs  may  indeed  read  :  '  Rameses,  the  Strong  in  Truth,  the 
beloved  of  Amen,  made  this  divine  abode  for  his  royal  wife,  Ner- 
fertari, whom  he  loves  ' ;  and  Nerfertari,  in  sweet  response,  writes 
within,  in  no  less  undying  record,  that  she,  '  the  royal  wife,  who 
loves  Rameses,  constructed  for  him  this  abode  in  the  Mountain  of 
Pure  Waters.'  Surely  this  is  indeed  holy  ground ;  love  is  the  only 
immortal  thing  in  all  this  perishable  earth,  and  over  all  those  three 
thousand  years  he  still  looks  down  upon  us  from  frescoed  wall  and 
porch,  untroubled  and  unchanged. 

How  real  became  Rameses  and  Nerfertari  when  I  passed  two 
nights  in  this  shrine  of  love  !  Lying  there  in  my  bed  in  the  sand 
I  saw  on  wall  and  pillar  the  pictures  of  the  great  king  and  of 
Nerfertari,  the  well-beloved,  and  then,  blowing  out  my  candle,  the 
soft,  warm  darkness  fell  upon  me  like  a  pall,  and  through  the 
great  porch  the  Southern  Cross  and  many  a  burning  star 

Spake  silence  with  its  glimmering  eye, 
And  washed  the  dusk  with  silver. 

Two  happy  days  and  two  no  less  happy  nights,  and  then  the 
steamer  came  back,  bringing  with  it  all  the  disturbance  of  modern 
life  and  travel.  It  was  hard  to  wrench  oneself  back  from  that 
beautiful  past,  but  for  many  a  long  day  afterwards,  when  the 
dying  sunset  burnt  on  sky  and  river,  my  thoughts  went  back  to 
the  quiet  House  of  Love  set  up  by  Rameses  in  '  the  Mountain  of 
Sweet  Waters '  to  the  honour  of  the  woman  '  whom  he  loved.' 
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HERALDRY  has  been  variously  regarded  by  its  admirers  and  expo- 
nents as  a  science,  an  art,  a  religion,  or  a  philosophy.  To  the 
ignorant  outsider,  however,  it  appears  rather  in  the  light  of  a 
human  system,  akin  to  grammar  and  theology,  based  upon  laws 
arbitrary  and  immutable,  as  are  all  laws  of  man's  construction. 
In  a  natural  art  or  science  there  are  many  surprises,  since  at  any 
moment  a  genius  may  arise  who  overturns  accepted  facts  and 
revolutionises  accredited  theories.  But  while  we  submit  with  a 
good  grace  to  Nature's  apparent  inconsequences  and  inconsistencies, 
we  bitterly  resent  any  interference  with  the  integrity  of  a  system 
of  human  manufacture.  A  grammatical  Wagner  or  a  theological 
Whistler  could  never  hope  for  recognition,  still  less  an  heraldic 
Darwin. 

Macaulay,  when  inveighing  against  the  '  correct '  school  of 
poetry,  asks  contemptuously :  c  Is  poetry,  like  heraldry,  mere 
matter  of  arbitrary  regulation  ?  The  heralds  tell  us  that  certain 
scutcheons  and  bearings  denote  certain  conditions,  and  that  to 
pat  colours  on  colours,  or  metals  on  metals,  is  false  blazonry.  If 
all  this  were  reversed — if  every  coat-of-arms  in  Europe  were  new- 
fashioned,  if  it  were  decreed  that  or  should  never  be  placed  but 
on  argent,  or  argent  but  on  or,  that  illegitimacy  should  be  denoted 
bv  a  lozenge  and  widowhood  by  a  bend — the  new  science  would 
be  just  as  good  as  the  old  science,  because  both  the  new  and  the 
old  would  be  good  for  nothing.'  It  must  be  urged,  in  excuse  for 
this  rank  heraldic  blasphemy,  that  at  the  time  it  was  written  no 
vision  of  a  future  peerage  floated  before  Macaulay's  eyes. 

In  spite  of  its  dogmatic  spirit  and  conservative  tendencies, 
tli ere  is  yet  a  charm  about  the  subject  of  heraldry,  if  only  because 
tl  e  whole  system  is  in  such  direct  antagonism  to  all  the  ideas, 
theories,  and  prejudices  of  these  utilitarian  times.  The  very  exist- 
ence of  such  an  institution  as  the  College  of  Arms  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  must  be  regarded  as  an  anomaly,  an  anachronism, 
or  a  prehistoric  survival.  The  heraldic  world  possesses  a  govern- 
ment, a  language,  a  scheme  of  ethics,  a  fauna  and  a  flora  all  its 
own.  In  that  strange  land  he  who  wishes  to  get  on  must  go 
back,  and  he  who  desires  to  keep  his  place  in  the  struggle  for 
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existence  must  stand  still.  There  is  no  question  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  or  rather  the  fittest  are  the  most  ancient  and  effete. 
The  heraldic  moralist  has  no  care  for  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number,  since  quality,  not  quantity,  alone  has  any  value 
in  his  eyes.  For  the  heraldic  politician  the  masses  are  non- 
existent, and  the  classes  reign  supreme.  In  such  a  world  we  may 
imagine  Grarter  King  of  Arms,  Norroy,  and  Clarenceux  wandering 
through  fields  or  and  argent,  surrounded  by  heraldic  monsters, 
rampant,  passant,  or  couchant,  talking  Anglo-Norman  French 
or  punning  in  motto  Latin,  listening  to  the  song  of  the  feetless 
martlet  or  the  beakless  allerion,  and  plucking  the  conventional 
trefoil  and  fleur-de-lys. 

According* to  mediaeval  heraldic  writers,  the  institution  of 
coat-armour  is  of  the  most  ancient,  and,  indeed,  sacred,  origin. 
-t  At«hevyn  I  will  begin,'  says  Dame  Julyan  Berners,  the  accom- 
plished Prioress  of  Sopewell,  in  her  '  Boke  of  St.  Albans,'  published 
in  1486,  '  where  were  five  orders  of  angels,  and  now  stand  but  four, 
in  coat  armour  of  knowledge,  encrowned  full  high  with  precious 
stones,  where  Lucifer  with  millions  of  angels  out  of  hevyn  fell 
into  hell  and  oder  places,  and  ben  there  holden  in  bondage ;  and 
all  were  erected  in  hevyn  of  gentill  nature.'  It  is  satisfactory 
to  learn,  on  the  same  authority,  that  the  four  Evangelists  were 
gentlemen  '  come  by  the  right  line  of  that  worthy  conqueror, 
Judas  Maccabeus,'  and  also  that  the  four  great  Doctors  of  Holy 
Church — St.  Jerome,  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augustine,  and  St.  Gregory 
— were  '  gentlemen  of  blood  and  coat-armour.' 

Although  heraldic  authorities  have  made  no  direct  attempt  to 
solve  the  vexed  question, 

When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  2 

yet  they  have  assigned  to  Adam  two  coats-of-arms.  The  first, 
which  was  borne  in  Eden  before  the  Fall — when  he  needed  neither 
coat  for  covering  nor  arms  for  defence — consisted  of  a  shield  gules, 
upon  which  the  arms  of  Eve  (a  shield  argent)  were  quartered  as  an 
escutcheon  of  pretence,  she  being  an  heiress  !  The  second  coat, 
borne  after  the  expulsion  from  the  Garden,  was  'paly  tranche, 
divided  every  way,  and  tinctured  of  every  colour.'  The  use  of 
furs  in  blazonry  is,  it  has  been  solemnly  asserted,  a  relic  of  the 
garments  of  skins  worn  by  our  first  parents.  The  second  man  who 
lived  upon  the  earth,  Abel,  was,  we  are  told,  a  true  gentleman — a 
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proof  that  it  does  not  necessarily  take  three  generations  to  manu- 
facture the  article.  Cain  was  '  no  gentleman  '  by  behaviour,  but 
he  was  the  first  man  who  desired  to  have  his  arms  changed,  '  so 
(rod  set  His  mark  upon  him.5 

Nearly  all  the  principal  characters  in  the  Old  Testament  have 
been  accredited  with  coats-of-arms.  These  are,  as  a  rule,  highly 
appropriate,  except  in  the  case  of  Joseph's  heraldic  coat,  which  was 
merely  black  tinctured  with  white — '  chequy  sable  and  argent ' — 
whereas  something  after  the  pattern  of  Adam's  second  coat  would 
surely  have  been  more  in  keeping  with  the  youthful  Joseph's 
favourite  attire.  Grid  eon  bore  arms,  sable,  a  fleece  argent,  a  chief 
azure  gutte  d'eau  ;  David,  a  harp  or  in  a  field  argent ;  and  Samson, 
gules,  a  lion  couchant  or,  within  an  orle  argent,  semee  of  bees 
sable.  Armorial  ensigns  are  supposed  to  have  received  divine 
saaction,  for  Grod,  when  prescribing  unto  Moses  the  form  of  con- 
ducting the  Israelites  in  their  journey  through  the  wilderness, 
expressly  commanded  the  use  of  armorial  signs,  saying,  '  The 
children  of  Israel  shall  pitch  their  tents  every  man  by  his  own 
camp,  and  every  man  by  his  own  standard! 

Turning  from  Scriptural  to  classical  heraldry,  the  devices  and 
badges  borne  by  the  Greek  warriors  upon  shield  or  helmet  were 
eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  mediaeval  heralds  as  a  proof  of  the 
antiquity  of  their  art,  and,  with  the  help  of  a  little  imagination, 
were  developed  into  an  elaborate  system  of  armory.  '  The 
beginning  of  arms,'  according  to  a  curious  old  MS.  preserved  at 
the  Heralds'  College, '  was  first  founded  at  the  great  siege  of  Troye, 
within  the  Citie  and  without.  The  great  Lordes  gathered  together, 
and  accorded  that  every  man  that  did  a  great  act  of  armes  should 
bear  upon  him  a  merke  in  token  of  his  doughty  deeds.  .  .  .  When 
the  siege  was  ended  the  lordes  went  forth  into  divers  lands  to 
seek  adventures,  and  Brute  and  his  knights  with  their  merkes 
came  to  England,  and  inhabited  the  land ;  and  after,  because  the 
name  of  merkes  was  rude,  they  turned  the  same  into  armes, 
forasmuch  as  the  name  was  far  fairer,  and  because  that  merkes 
were  gotten  through  might  of  armes  of  men.' 

Our  latter-day  heralds  repudiate  all  connection  with  Greek 
and  Eoman,  as  well  as  with  Scriptural  armory.  The  modern  system 
of  heraldry,  it  is  now  believed,  had  its  rise  in  the  standards  used 
by  the  German  princes  in  the  centuries  immediately  preceding 
the  Norman  Conquest.  Henry  the  Fowler  advanced  it  to  its 
next  step  when,  in  regulating  the  tournaments,  he  ordered  that 
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all  combatants  should  be  distinguished  by  liveries  composed  of 
narrow  pieces  of  stuffs  of  various  colours.  But  if  the  Germans 
invented  heraldry,  the  French  reduced  it  to  a  system.  To  them 
is  due  the  arrangement  of  tinctures  and  metals,  the  attitudes  of 
the  animals,  and  the  technical  terms  used  in  blazonry.  Although 
coat  armour  is  said  to  have  been  in  use  during  the  latter  years  of 
the  Conqueror's  reign,  it  did  not  become  hereditary  until  the  time 
of  Henry  III.  In  1483  Kichard  III.  incorporated  the  English 
heralds,  who  before  that  date  had  been  attached  to  the  Court  or  to 
the  households  of  great  nobles,  into  a  fraternity,  and  founded  the 
establishment  known  as  the  College  of  Arms.  In  the  days  of  great 
pageants  the  revenues  of  the  heralds,  from  one  source  or  another, 
must  have  been  considerable.  At  a  coronation  they  received 
100£.,  and  on  the  king  marrying  a  wife  50£.,  with  the  gift  of 
the  king's  and  queen's  uppermost  garments !  They  were  also  paid 
largesse  for  proclaiming  the  styles  and  titles  of  the  nobility  on 
public  occasions,  and  could  claim  valuable  perquisites  in  the 
shape  of  the  rich  stuffs,  velvets,  tissues,  and  cloth  of  gold  that 
were  used  for  the  furniture  and  decorations  of  State  functions. 

As  time  went  on,  the  heralds  performed  other  and  more  useful 
duties  than  the  solemn  mummeries  required  by  their  royal 
employers.  They  took  charge  of  the  genealogies  of  noble  or 
gentle  families,  more  especially  after  the  dissolution  of  monas- 
teries, in  which  during  the  lawless  mediaeval  days  valuable  docu- 
ments had  been  placed  for  safe  custody.  About  once  in  a 
generation  visitations  were,  made  by  the  heralds  to  inquire  into 
the  pedigree  of  every  family  in  the  country  claiming  the  honour 
of  gentility.  The  visitations  were  especially  necessary  in  and 
after  the  prosperous  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  many  nouveaux 
riches  sprang  up  who  desired  to  bear  arms.  To  meet  this  demand 
heraldic  adventurers,  such  as  are  not  unknown  in  our  own  day, 
undertook  to  forge  pedigrees  and  invent  coats-of-arms  for  the 
sake  of  filthy  lucre.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  in  the 
history  of  English  heraldry  is  to  be  found  in  the  triumphant 
career  of  the  College  of  Arms  during  the  storms  of  the  Great 
Kebellion  and  under  the  stern  rule  of  the  Commonwealth.  Grarter 
King  at  Arms  kept  his  head  and  his  title  after  King  Charles'  head 
had  fallen,  after  the  name  *  King's  Bench '  had  been  changed, 
even  after  the  word  '  kingdom '  had  been  blotted  out  of  the 
Eepublican  dictionary.  Cromwell,  indeed,  like  most  parvenus, 
loved  pomp  and  finery ;  his  pageants  are  said  to  have  surpassed 
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those  of  his  royal  predecessor  in  splendour  and  costliness,  and  we 
doubt  not  that  he  kept  the  heralds  hard  at  work. 

It  was  natural  that  in  the  days  when  the  shield  was  meant  for 
use  as  well  as  for  ornament,  when  the  crest  was  worn  on  the 
helmet  instead  of  on  the  livery  buttons,  and  when  the  family 
motto  was  a  war-cry,  the  study  of  heraldry  should  have  been 
included  in  the  educational  curriculum,  and  that  a  copious  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  should  have  arisen.  In  the  sixteenth  century  a 
curious  little  book  called  '  The  Accedens  of  Armory  '  was  published 
by  Grerard  Legh.  This  purported  to  be  a  dialogue  between 
Gerard  the  Herehaught  and  Legh  the  Caligat  Knight,  wherein,, 
by  the  aid  of  roughly-drawn  illustrations,  the  former  explained  to 
the  latter  the  existing  system  of  armory.  In  the  preface  Legh 
divides  the  ungentle  into  three  unequal  parts,  as  follows  : — '  The 
first  whereof  are  gentle  ungentle.  Such  be  they  who  will  rather 
swear  arms  than  bear  arms.  Who  of  negligence  stop  mustard- 
pots  with  their  fathers'  pedigrees.  The  second  sort  are  ungentle 
g€-ntlemen,  who  being  enhanced  to  honours  by  their  fathers,  yet 
cannot  they  keep  so  much  money  from  the  dice  as  to  make 
worshipful  obsequies  for  the  said  fathers,  with  any  point  of 
armory.  .  .  .  Most  of  these  desire  the  title  of  worship,  but  none 
do  work  the  deed  that  appertaineth  thereto.  The  third  sort,  and 
worst  of  all,  are  neither  gentle,  ungentle,  nor  ungentle  gentle,  but 
very  stubble  curs,  and  be  neither  doers,  sufferers,  nor  well-speakers 
of  honours  token.' 

Even  as  late  as  the  seventeenth  century  the  science  of  heraldry 
seems  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  some  confusion,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  address  to  the  courteous  reader  at  the  beginning  of 
Graillim's  'Displaie  of  Heraldry,'  published  in  1611,  wherein  the 
writer  observes  :  '  How  difficult  a  thing  it  is  to  produce  forme  out 
of  things  shapeless  and  deformed,  and  to  prescribe  limits  to  things 
confused,  there  is  none  but  may  easily  perceive,  if  he  shall  take 
but  a  slight  view  of  the  chaos-like  contemplation  of  things,  not 
orily  diverse  but  repugnant  in  nature,  hitherto  incorporated  in  the 
generous  profession  of  Heraldry  :  as  the  formes  of  the  pure  celestial 
bodies,  mixt  with  grosse  terrestrials ;  earthly  animals  with  watery ; 
savage  beasts  with  tame ;  whole-footed  beasts  with  divided  ;  rep- 
tiles with  things  gressible ;  fowles  of  prey  with  home-bred  ;  these 
again  with  river-fowles ;  aery  insecta  with  earthly ;  also  things 
natural  with  artificial ;  arts  liberal  with  mechanical,  military  with 
rustical,  and  rustic  with  civil/  The  author  proceeds  to  inform  his 
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intending  readers  that  tie  has  done  his  best  'to  dissolve  this 
deformed  lump,  distributing  and  digesting  each  particle  thereof 
into  his  particular  rank.' 

Legh,  Guillim,  and  other  early  heralds  waste  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  ingenuity  in  ascribing  meanings  to  the  colours,  metals, 
and  animals  used  in  blazonry.  Each  colour  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent some  more  or  less  desirable  quality,  such  as  or,  wisdom, 
justice,  riches,  and  elevation  of  mind ;  argent,  chastity,  charity, 
and  a  clear  conscience  ;  azure,  a  godly  disposition ;  gules,  strength  ; 
sable,  constancy,  divine  doctrine,  and  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  friends  ; 
vert,  joy,  love,  and  gladness ;  and  purpure,  jurisdiction.  It  is 
curious  that  the  poets  should  have  adopted  two  of  the  heraldic 
colours  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  five.  They  sing  of  azure  skies 
but  not  of  gules  sunsets,  while  their  ladies'  tresses  are  often  sable 
but  never  or.  Mr.  Swinburne,  if  we  remember  right,  once  clothed 
a  heroine  in  a  robe  of  vert.'  The  use  of  poetical  figures  and  similes 
drawn  from  the  terms  used  in  heraldry  has  gone  out  of  fashion  to 
a  great  extent  with  the  decline  of  popular  interest  in  the  subject. 
One  fine  example,  however,  occurs  in  the  story  of  Enid  in  the 
1  Idylls  of  the  King,'  where  the  poet  describes  how  Enid  and  Geraint 
remained : 

Apart  by  all  the  chamber's  width  and  mute 
As  creatures  voiceless  through  a  fault  of  birth, 
Or  two  wild  men,  supporters  of  a  shield, 
Painted,  who  stare  at  open  space,  nor  glance 
The  one  at  other,  parted  by  the  shield. 

The  heraldic  fauna  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  large  number 
of  chimerical  animals  that  it  contains.  The  predilection  of  heralds 
for  such  creatures  as  dragons,  griffins,  and  unicorns  may  perhaps 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  be 
unable  to  compare  portraits  with  originals.  There  is  an  old 
story  of  a  provincial  heraldic  painter  who,  on  his  first  visit  to 
London,  was  taken  to  see  the  lions  in  the  Tower. 

*  What !  tell  me  those  are  lions,'  he  exclaimed  indignantly. 
'  Why,  I've  painted  lions  rampant,  passant,  couchant,  and  statant 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  I  should  hope  I  know  better  than 
to  believe  that  tfcose  are  lions.' 

One  of  the  humours  of  heraldry  is  to  be  found  in  the  rule  that 
a  lion  is  only  a  lion  when  he  is  rampant ;  in  any  other  attitude 
he  is  a  leopard.  Most  of  the  qualities  represented  by  the  animals 
are  obvious  enough,  such  as  strength  and  courage  by  the  lion, 
patience  by  the  ass,  and  deliberation  by  the  snail,  but  others  are 
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a  trifle  far  fetched,  as  politeness  by  the  crane,  policy  by  the  goat, 
and  skill  in  music  by  the  hart.  Some  of  the  heraldic  monsters 
are  monstrous  indeed.  Few  families  would  care  to  bear  upon  their 
shield  the  Wonderful  Pig  of  the  Ocean,  or  the  Falcon-fish  with  a 
hound's  ear,  still  less  the  Scarlet  Beast  of  the  Bottomless  Pit. 

Canting  arms,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  allusive  arms 
have  always  been  popular,  and  this  is  not  surprising  when  they 
are  so  simple  and  appropriate  as,  for  instance,  three  whelk- 
shells  for  Shelley,  a  rabbit  for  Warrender,  three  trumpets  for  Call, 
or  a  horse  for  Trotter.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  family  arms 
began  to  assume  a  more  complicated  and  elaborate  character, 
insomuch  that  some  of  them  have  been  compared  to  a  garrison 
well-stocked  with  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl.  The  adoption  of  a  florid 
style  of  armory  was  followed,  as  Bontell  says,  by  the  substitution 
of  pictorial  representations,  often  of  a  most  frivolous  and  unin- 
telligible description,  for  the  simple  and  dignified  insignia  of  true 
heraldry.  The  same  writer  describes  a  grant  of  arms  made  to  a 
family  named  Tetlow  in  1760,  which,  with  thirteen  other  figures, 
included  the  representation  of  a  book  duly  clasped  and  ornamented, 
having  on  it  a  silver  penny  upon  which  was  written  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  while  above  the  book  hovered  a  dove  with  a  crowquill  in 
its  beak.  This  was  to  commemorate  one  of  the  family  having 
written  the  Lord's  Prayer  with  a  crowquill  in  the  compass  of  a 
silver  penny ! 

In  the  department  of  family  mottoes  there  is,  perhaps,  more 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  heraldic  humour  than  in  any  other  branch 
of  the  art.  Mottoes  are  believed  to  owe  their  origin  either  to 
war  or  to  religion,  that  is,  to  pious  ejaculations  or  to  battle-cries. 
Each  country  had  its  national  war-cry,  and  each  leader  urged  on 
hi^  forces  by  the  shout  of  his  own  house.  The  old  Irish  war-whoop 
was  '  A  boo  ! '  from  which  arise  the  *  Crom  a  boo ! '  of  the  Earls  of 
Leinster,  and  the  '  Butler  a  boo  ! '  of  the  Butler  family.  Possibly 
the  derivation  of  that  mysterious  reproach,  *  He  can't  say  Boo  to 
a  ^oose,'  may  be  found  in  the  Irish  battle-cry.  The  earliest  known 
instance  of  a  motto  is  the  Crede  Beronti  on  a  seal  of  Sir  John  de 
Byron  appended  to  a  deed  dated  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.,  but  the  use  of  mottoes  did  not  become  general  until 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Family  mottoes  have  been  divided  into 
three  classes,  the  sentimental,  the  enigmatical,  and  the  emblem- 
atical. Examples  of  the  first  class,  which  may  be  subdivided  into 
the  religious  and  the  patriotic,  are  to  be  found  in  such  irreproach- 
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able  declarations  as  Spes  mea  in  Deo,  f  My  hope  is  in  God/  or 
Vincit  amor  patriot,  '  Love  of  country  conquers/  Of  the  enig- 
matical motto,  the  Duke  of  Bridge  water's  Sic  donee,  l  Thus  until,' 
and  the  *  Strike  Dakyns  ;  the  Devil's  in  the  hempe '  of  the  Dakyns 
family,  may  be  cited  as  fair  specimens. 

The  emblematical  mottoes  usually  contain  an  allusion,  punning 
or  serious,  to  the  arms,  crest,  or  name  of  the  family  to  which  they 
belong.  The  Egertons'  Leoni,  non  sagittis  fido,  '  I  trust  to  the 
lion,  not  to  my  arrows,'  refers  to  the  lion  between  two  arrowheads 
on  the  family  arms,  and  Lord  Cholmondeley's  Cassis  tutissima 
virtus,  *  Virtue  the  safest  helmet,'  to  the  helmets  on  his  shield. 
The  punning  mottoes  are  often  as  appropriate  as  they  are  epi- 
grammatic, witness  the  Templa  quarn  dilecta,  '  How  beloved  are 
thy  temples/  of  the  Temple  family,  the  Fare,  fac,  '  Speak,  act/  of 
the  Fairfaxes,  the  Quod  dixi  dixi,  '  What  I  have  said,  I  have 
said,'  of  the  Dixies,  the  Je  feray  ce  que  je  diray '  of  the  Jefferays, 
the  Qui  s'estime  petyt  deviendra  grand  of  the  Petyts,  and  many 
others  of  varying  degrees  of  aptness  and  merit. 
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This  present  life  is  not  the  end  where  much  glory  doth  abide ;  therefore  have1 
they  prayed  for  the  weak. — Esdras. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THK  short  December  day  was  drawing  to  a  close.  It  was  only 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  already  the  small  red  winter 
sun  was  hidden  by  the  hills,  and  the  white  road,  winding  through 
the  valley,  was  hardening  as  the  still  frost  grew  in  strength. 
Very  few  people  passed  along  the  road,  except  where,  taking  its 
way  through  groups  of  cottages,  it  changed  its  character,  and 
bec;ime  for  a  little  space  a  village  street ;  few  sounds  broke  in 
upon  the  cold  silence  that  lay  over  and  about  it ;  and  a  woman, 
witli  a  bundle  on  her  back,  had  its  quiet  loneliness  all  to  herself 
sometimes  for  a  mile  on  end.  She  trudged  on  in  a  slow,  mono- 
tonous tramp,  looking  neither  to  right  nor  left,  but  always  straight 
before  her  ;  her  back  was  a  little  bent,  her  limbs  moved  heavily, 
in  her  face  was  a  blank  weariness.  Now  and  again  she  shifted  the 
bundle  a  little,  and  once  she  muttered  a  few  words.  '  I  can't  get  on 
much  further,'  she  said ; '  I  wish  I'd 'a'  stopped  and  took  a  rest  to-day.' 

Onward  the  road  went,  white  and  hard  and  silent ;  the  frost 
was  gathering  in  flakes  upon  the  hedges ;  the  keen  air  bit  more 
sharply ;  the  clear  sky  above  was  pale  and  cold,  with  a  red  glow 
where,  in  a  break  amongst  the  heights,  a  more  distant  horizon 
showed  itself.  To  the  left  of  the  road,  beyond  a  field,  a  still  pond 
lay  dark  amidst  the  whitening  trees,  and  beside  it  a  ruined  mill 
stood  lonely  and  desolate ;  further  on  a  group  of  farm  buildings 
interrupted  the  monotony  of  the  stretching  fields,  and  the  lowing 
of  cattle  broke  the  stillness.  A  man  came  out  from  the  group  of 
buildings  as  the  woman  passed;  she  half  stopped,  as  though 
about  to  speak  to  him,  but  after  a  moment's  hesitation  moved  on. 
1  There's  no  way  but  the  one,'  she  was  thinking,  '  and  it  don't 
shorten  it  to  ask  how  far  there's  yet  to  go.' 

By  and  by,  as  the  road  swung  round  to  the  left,  she  caught  a 
glimpse  of  roofs  in  the  distance,  across  the  fields ;  and  then,  nearer 
to  her,  she  saw  the  tower  of  a  church,  and  nearer  still  a  little 
stream  of  smoke,  rising  thin  and  straight  from  amongst  thickly- 
growing  trees.  Soon  she  came  to  a  gate  by  the  roadside ;  within 
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the  gate  a  woman,  stooping,  was  gathering  together  a  bundle  of 
sticks ;  the  traveller  stopped  and  spoke  to  her. 

'  Is  this  Aldenfold  ? '  she  asked. 

'  Well,  it  is  and  it  isn't/  the  woman  answered,  half  turning  as 
she  spoke,  but  still  bending  over  her  task.  '  It's  Aldenfold  parish, 
but  the  village  is  a  bit  further  on.  You  can  see  it,  now  the  trees 
is  bare,  over  there  to  the  right.' 

1  How  far  is  it  ? ' 

*  How  far  ?     A  mile,  p'raps,  and  a  bit ;  the  road  winds  con- 
siderable.' 

'  Over  a  mile  !  I  can't  do  it ;  I've  walked — I'm  stupid  with 
walking.' 

The  speaker  leaned  her  hands  upon  the  gate;  the  dogged 
determination  that  had  carried  her  so  far  seemed  to  have  spent 
itself;  her  body  drooped  with  weariness. 

'  You  come  from  far  away  ?  '  asked  the  woman  within  the  gate. 

'  From  London,  and  I  have  tramped  it  all  the  way.' 

'  You're  not  used,  then — you  don't  belong  to  the  road  ? ' 

'  No,  I'm  not  used  to  it.'  The  traveller  paused,  still  leaning 
on  the  gate.  *  Would  you  let  me  come  in  and  rest  a  bit  ?  I'm 
dead  beat ;  I  don't  seem  as  if  I  could  get  no  further  without  a  rest.' 

The  woman  with  the  sticks  raised  herself  and  looked  full,  half 
in  curiosity,  half  in  surprise,  at  the  figure  by  the  gate. 

'  We  don't  never '  she  began,  but  the  traveller  interrupted 

her. 

*  I  am  respectable/  she  said  quickly, — '  I  mean  I  have  money ; 
I  can  pay  for  it,  if  you  will  give  me  a  cup  o'  tea/ 

'  A  cup  o'  tea  ?  Well .'  The  voice  was  slow  and  hesitating, 

but  gathered  confidence  as  it  went  on.  '  Well,  I  don't  know  as 
there's  any  reason  why  you  shouldn't  have  a  cup  o'  tea.  It's 
neither  here  nor  there,  when  all's  said  and  done ;  and  Blatherwick 
won't  be  home  for  another  hour  certain.  Come  in.' 

Mrs.  Blatherwick  opened  the  gate  as  she  spoke ;  and  the  traveller, 
entering,  followed  her  up  a  narrow  path,  winding  through  a  thick 
growth  of  underwood,  to  a  cottage  standing  back  amidst  the  trees. 

'  Cups  o'  tea,  many  a  one,  I've  made  in  this  here  kitchen/  said 
Mrs.  Blatherwick,  '  for  folks  as  comes  to  see  the  Pools ;  but  that's 
mostly  always  in  the  summer.  I  don't  look  for  customers  at  this 
season.' 

The  woman  did  not  answer ;  she  put  her  bundle  down  on  the 
floor,  and  sank  into  a  chair  by  the  fireside,  conscious  of  little 
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beyond  the  comfort  of  being  able  to  rest.  She  leaned  back  in  the 
chair,  her  eyes  on  the  cheerful  fire,  content  with  the  knowledge 
that,  for  a  little  while  at  least,  she  need  force  her  tired  limbs  to 
no  further  task. 

Soon,  as  a  pleasant  sense  of  warmth  crept  over  her,  her  eyelids 
drooped  and  closed ;  then  her  head  nodded  and  swayed  and  sank 
forward  on  her  breast ;  and  before  long,  heedless  of  Mrs.  Blather- 
wick's  attempts  at  conversation,  she  was  fast  asleep. 

'  Well,  I  never ! '  said  Mrs.  Blatherwick,  turning  from  the  fire 
with  the  kettle  in  her  hand.  '  Well,  to  be  sure  ! ' 

She  stood  for  a  minute,  looking  at  the  sleeping  woman,  and 
nodding  her  head  slowly. 

'  She's  tired  out,'  she  said  decisively,  '  tired  out — that's  what 
she  is.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  it  should  matter,  her  having  a  bit 
of  a  sleep.'  She  turned  and  put  the  kettle  back  on  the  hob.  '  I'll 
let  her  bide  a  bit  afore  I  wake  her.  Blatherwick  won't  be  back 
for  an  hour ;  and  I'll  get  her  to  go  and  take  a  look  at  the  Foots, 
and  he'll  think  it's  all  right — so  long  as  she  pays  ! '  She  drew  a 
chair  forward  and  sat  down,  repeating  slowly  and  with  a  shake  of 
the  head,  '  So  long  as  she  pays  ! ' 

The  hands  of  the  clock  moved  round ;  the  room  darkened ; 
the  fire  burned  with  a  fuller,  richer  glow.  Mrs.  Blatherwick 
divided  her  attention  between  the  clock  and  her  visitor,  and  when 
the  hands  had  passed  the  hour  of  four,  she  rose  and  touched  the 
sleeper  on  the  shoulder. 

'  Wake  up,'  she  said,  '  wake  up !  Your  cup  o'  tea's  a'most 
ready,  and  it's  time  you  was  drinking  it.' 

The  woman  started  and  moved  uneasily  in  her  chair ;  then,  in 
response  to  unceasing  pulls  and  pats  from  Mrs.  Blatherwick,  at 
la^t  she  opened  her  eyes  and  looked  up  vacantly. 

*  Ah,'  she  said,  '  is  it  you,  Mrs.  James  ?    Is  it  late  ?    I've  been 
and  overslept  myself  again,  I  suppose.' 

*  There's  nobody  of  the  name  of  James  about,'  said  Mrs.  Blather- 
wick.    '  You  corned  in  here  to  have  a  cup  o'  tea,  and  it's  a'most 
ready,  and  you'd  better  wake  up  out  of  your  dreamings  and  take 
it  while  it's  hot.     And  Blatherwick,  he'll  be  home  before  long, 
and  he  wouldn't  be  best   pleased  to  find — he  likes  to  find  me 
alone  when  he  comes  home  o'  nights.' 

As  she  spoke  she  was  bustling  about  the  kitchen,  and  finally 
put  the  teapot  on  the  table,  beside  a  cup  and  saucer  and  a  plate 
of  bread  and  butter. 
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'  Ah/  said  the  woman,  '  I  remember.     I  was  very  tired.' 

4  Yes/  said  Mrs.  Blatherwick ;  '  and  you've  had  a  nice  bit  of  a 
sleep.  You'll  get  on  easy  to  the  village  now,  when  you've  had 
your  tea.' 

The  woman  turned  her  chair  round  to  the  table  and  took  up 
the  teapot. 

'  Is  it  strong  ? '  she  asked. 

Mrs.  Blatherwick's  face  grew  red. 

'  It's  real  good  tea/  she  answered  with  some  vehemence,  c  the 
same  as  I  make  it  for  me  and  Blatherwick;  and  of  all  the  grand  folks 
that  comes  to  the  Pools,  I've  never  had  no  complaint  about  my  tea.' 

'  I  meant  no  offence/  said  the  woman ;  '  it's  only  because  I 
can't — I  mean,  it  don't  do  me  any  good  unless  it's  strong.  It  sets 
you  up,  strong  tea  does.' 

She  filled  the  cup  with  tea,  adding  to  it  neither  milk  nor 
sugar,  and  drank  a  few  mouthfuls.  '  It  helps/  she  muttered ; 
'it's  not  so  good  as  coffee,  but  it  helps.'  She  turned  towards 
Mrs.  Blatherwick  and  spoke  in  a  louder  tone. 

'  Does  Sir  Eudolph  Leith  live  here  now  ? ' 

1  Yes.     Why  ?     Do  you  know  him  ? ' 

'  I  have  heard  of  him.     Is  he  married  yet  ?  ' 

'No,  oh  no;  he's  not  married — nor  promised  even;  though 
they  do  say  that  him  and  Miss  Dale's  going  to  make  a  match  of  it.' 

1  Who's  Miss  Dale?' 

'  I  don't  know.  I  don't  know  nothink  about  her,  beyond  that 
she's  staying  now,  her  and  her  mother,  at  the  House,  along  with 
a  lot  of  other  visitors.  He  always  has  the  house  full  at  Christmas 
time,  has  Sir  Eudolph.' 

'Is  she  pretty?' 

'Well,  I  don't  know;  it's  according  to  taste.  Blatherwick 
didn't  think  much  of  her  looks,  but  there — Blatherwick  likes  more 
of  a  armful.  I  thought  she  had  a  pretty,  sweet  sort  of  a  face  the 
day  she  came  to  see  the  Pools.' 

The  stranger  rose. 

' 1  s'pose  I  can  get  a  night's  lodging  in  the  village.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  at  the  inn ;  the  Chime  of  Bells  it's  called,  and  it's 
straight  on  the  road ;  you  can't  miss  it.' 

'  Is  there  no  other  place — not  a  public,  I  mean  ?  I — I  can't 
stand  the  smell  of  the  drink.' 

Mrs.  Blatherwick  shook  her  head. 

*  Not  as  I  know  of — unless  you  go  up  to  the  heath.     There's 
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Mrs.  Carter ;  she's  got  a  room  she  lets  sometimes,  though  I  don't 
know  as  she'ld  care  to  just  for  a  night.' 

'  I  may  stay  more  than  a  night.  Is  it  far,  much  farther  than 
the  village  ? ' 

'No,  I  don't  know  as  it's  much  farther.  You  must  keep 
straight  on  instead  of  turning  off  to  the  right,  straight  on  up  the 
hill,  along  by  the  grounds  of  the  House ;  it's  a  long  hill,  and 
steepish.  The  heath's  at  the  top.' 

'  I'll  go  to  the  heath.' 

The  woman  took  a  purse  from  her  pocket.  *  How  much  is  the 
tea  ?  '  she  asked. 

{  Sixpence.     You'll  take  a  look  at  the  Pools  before  you  go  ?  ' 

'  No,  I  don't  think  so.     Ill  get  on/ 

'  You  ought  to  see  them,'  said  Mrs.  Blatherwick  persuasively. 
'  They're  in  Sir  Kudolph's  grounds ;  but  he  opens  them  to  the 
public,  and  folks  comes  from  all  parts  to  see  them.  They're  called 
the  Silent  Pools,  because  they're  always  as  still  as  a  bit  of  glass. 
It's  a'most  dark  and  they  won't  look  their  best,  but  you  didn't 
ought  to  go  away  without  seeing  them.' 

'  Very  well,'  said  the  woman  resignedly.  '  It's  not  far,  I 
suppose  ? ' 

'  Just  a  few  yards ;  see  here.'  Mrs.  Blatherwick  went  to  the 
cottage  door  and  opened  it.  '  This  path'll  take  you  there  in  less 
than  a  minute.  Would  you  like  me  to  come  with  you  ? '  The 
tone  of  the  last  words  was  doubtful.  The  woman  shook  her  head. 

*  There's  no  need ;  I  can  go  alone.' 

'  Very  well,  then,  if  you  don't  mind  I  won't,  for  it's  getting  on 
towards  the  time  for  Blatherwick ' 

The  stranger  had  already  disappeared  round  the  corner  of  the 
cottage.  Mrs.  Blatherwick  turned  back  into  the  kitchen  with  a 
smile  of  satisfaction  on  her  face. 

'  She's  paid,'  she  said,  '  and  she's  seen  the  Pools  just  like  any 
other  visitor  ;  he  can't  say  nothing.' 


CHAPTER  II. 

IT  was  nearly  dark.  The  woman  went  with  slow  steps  and  careful 
eyes  along  the  narrow  path  winding  through  the  bushes,  till  she 
came  to  an  open  space,  wherein  was  a  fuller  light  and  the  gleam 
of  water.  All  round  the  space  tall  trees  rose  up,  with  bare, 
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motionless  branches ;  the  path  curved  close  beneath  them ;  and  in 
the  midst,  clear,  unruffled,  still,  lay  the  Silent  Pools.  They  lay, 
divided  by  a  narrow  bar  of  bracken-covered  ground,  like  two  quiet 
eyes  of  the  earth  looking  up  to  heaven ;  sheltered  by  the  thick 
wood  around  them  they  remained  untroubled,  alike  by  the  breezes 
of  summer,  the  winds  of  autumn,  or  the  winter  storms ;  still  and 
clear  and  deep,  they  shadowed  in  their  waters  the  movements  of 
the  clouds  and  the  trees  ;  yet  they  themselves  were  always 
motionless,  dominated  by  a  spirit  of  silence  that  possessed  their 
depths  and  had  given  them  their  name.  In  the  summer  the 
Pools  took  a  greenish  tinge,  borrowed  from  the  thick  foliage 
around ;  to-night  they  were  pale  and  cold  as  the  pale  cold  sky 
above ;  and  to-night  the  trees  were  as  motionless  as  the  water,  and 
the  keen  air  was  as  still  as  the  trees. 

The  woman  stood  and  looked  at  the  Silent  Pools ;  the  lone- 
liness of  the  place  half  frightened  her ;  but  there  was  a  fascina- 
tion in  the  dim  water  and  the  depth  of  gloom  in  the  woods  that 
surrounded  it,  that  held  her  stationary  minute  after  minute.  At 
last  with  a  little  shudder  she  moved  away. 

'  It's  creepy,'  she  said,  '  creepy  and  lonesome ;  I  don't  like  such 
places.' 

She  turned  for  a  last  look ;  then  she  stood  still  again.  Through 
the  still  air  came  the  sound  of  voices,  nearer  and  nearer  ;  the 
woman  waited,  a  curious  sense  of  expectation  taking  rise  within 
her.  The  voices  grew  louder,  light  laughter  mingling  with 
their  speech;  and  at  last  came  the  sound  of  words  distinctly 
spoken. 

'  Do  the  Pools  ever  freeze,  Sir  Eudolph  ? ' 

'  Sometimes ;  not  easily.     They  are  so  sheltered  you  see.' 

A  group  of  dark  figures  paused  on  the  further  edge  of  the 
further  pool.  The  woman,  watching,  could  not  distinguish  one 
from  the  other,  but  she  could  hear  all  that  was  said.  She  drew 
back  amongst  the  trees,  and  slowly  groping  her  way,  moved  round 
towards  the  speakers. 

'  Shelter  ?  Do  you  call  this  shelter  ?  I  call  it  horrible  lone- 
liness,' said  another  voice,  harsher,  higher  than  the  woman's  voice 
that  had  spoken  first. 

6  Loneliness  is  shelter  sometimes.' 

*  You  are  sententious,  Sir  Rudolph.  Now  don't  you  agree  with 
me,  Mr.  Lascelles,  that  this  is  a  dreary,  lonely  place — the  sort  of 
place  you'd  come  to  if  you  wanted  to  drown  yourself  ?  ' 
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1  I'm  not  a  good  judge,'  answered  a  man's  voice ;  '  I  can't 
imagine  wanting  to  drown  myself.' 

'  No,  I  suppose  not ;  you  are  far  too  self-satisfied.  But  if  you 
could  be  such  a  thing  as  remorseful,  or  unhappy  ? ' 

'  He  couldn't,'  said  the  voice  that  had  spoken  first ;  it  was  a 
girl's  voice,  fresh  and  full  of  music.  '  It's  no  good,  Annie ;  there's 
"jo  sentiment  in  Mr.  Lascelles.' 

*  There  is  indeed,  Miss  Dale,   and  I  quite  understand  what 
Miss  Kinglake  means.     I  have  no  leaning  towards  suicide  myself, 
but  I  can  very  well  imagine  a  love-lorn  maiden,  when  the  shades 
of  night ' 

*  Love-lorn  maiden,  indeed  !    Far  more  likely  a  poor  miserable 
woman  married  to  some  wretch  of  a  husband.' 

*  Come  now,  I  don't  call  that  sentiment  at  all,'  said  another 
voice.     '  To  die  for  a  lover  is  all  very  well,  but  for  a  husband — oh, 
no,  Miss  Kinglake.' 

'  But  I  mean  a  horrid  husband,  a  man  who  got  drunk,  and — 
und  kicked  you  when  he  was  tipsy.' 

'  All  this  is  very  unromantic,  Miss  Kinglake.' 

'  It's  realistic ;  and  I  should  certainly  do  it  under  the  circum- 
stances ;  and  so,  I  am  sure,  would  Miss  Dale.  Wouldn't  you, 
Ursula?' 

'  Would  I  drown  myself  if  I  had  a  horrid  husband  who  kicked 
me  ?  No,  I  think  not ;  I  should  spend  my  whole  life  in  working 
him  slippers.' 

The  reply  was  greeted  with  laughter ;  laughter  seemed  to  come 
•\  ery  easily  to  this  careless  company ;  and  presently  the  dim  figures 
moved  on.  At  first  the  woman,  creeping  slowly  forward,  thought 
they  had  all  gone;  then  she  saw  that  two  still  lingered.  She 
was  not  far  away  from  them,  and  she  stopped  and  watched  and 
listened  again. 

'  Aren't  you  coming,  Sir  Kudolph  ? ' 

'  Yes,  if  you  are  going.  But — is  there  any  great  hurry,  Miss 
I'ale  ? ' 

'  Not  precisely ;  but  it's  cold  standing  still.' 

'  Are  you  cold  ?  Then  we'll  go.  It  will  be  wiser,  perhaps,  in 
every  way.  Shall  I  follow  you,  or  go  first  and  show  you  the  path? ' 

'  I  know  the  path.' 

The  girl  turned  and  disappeared  amidst  the  trees :  the  man 
stooped  and  picked  up  something  she  had  dropped  as  she  moved 
away.  A  little  square  of  white  it  was;  the  woman,  watching 
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eagerly,  could  see  it  distinctly ;  she  could  see,  too,  that  Sir 
Kudolph,  holding  it  in  his  hand,  looked  down  at  it  a  moment 
before  he  walked  on,  and  that  he  bent  his  head  over  it  and 
kissed  it. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THERE  was  a  light  in  the  cottage  kitchen  as  the  woman  passed 
it  on  her  way  back  to  the  road,  and  through  the  uncurtained 
window  might  be  seen  a  small,  thin  man,  with  sandy  whiskers, 
sitting  by  the  fireside.  But  the  woman  did  not  care  to  look  at,  or 
looking,  did  not  consciously  observe,  the  scene  within ;  she  had 
forgotten  all  about  her  cup  of  tea,  and  the  expected  return  of 
Blatherwick  ;  she  thought  only  of  the  object  that  had  carried  her 
weary  limbs  so  far,  and  the  hope  that  had  cheered  her  on  her  way. 
She  was  very  tired  now,  in  body  and  in  spirit ;  the  hope  had  grown 
faint  within  her,  and  she  asked  herself  if  it  had  been  worth  while 
— the  many  months  of  striving  and  of  struggling,  and  the  long, 
lonely  tyramp  at  the  end.  The  answer  then,  downhearted  as  she 
was,  seemed  to  be  that  it  would  be  better  to  turn  and  go  back 
whence  she  had  come,  to  the  big  city  with  its  lights  and  its 
crowds,  its  struggling  and  its  wickedness ;  to  go  back  to  it  all ; 
except  to  the  struggling.  But  not  to-night ;  to-night  she  was  too 
tired  to  do  anything  but  seek  a  place  of  shelter ;  to-night  the  one 
thing  she  must  do  was  to  try  and  find  that  cottage  on  the  heath 
where  Mrs.  Blatherwick  had  told  her  lodging  was  to  be  had, 

or  to 

Sunk  in  her  thoughts  the  woman  had  walked  on  heedless  of 
the  way,  and  she  had  now  reached  the  point  where  the  two  roads 
met ;  the  one  went  straight  on  up  the  hill,  the  other  branched  off 
to  the  village.  She  stopped  and  hesitated.  Should  she  go  on  to 

the  heath  ?  or  should  she The  devil  in  his  most  tempting 

form  stood  close  beside  her ;  he  promised  her  rest,  and  comfort, 
and  forgetfulness ;  and  she  was  very  weary  and  very  lonely,  and 
the  past  was  hateful  to  her  and  the  future  almost  hopeless.  Should 
she  yield  ?  The  devil  had  never  deceived  her  yet ;  what  he  had 
promised,  that  he  had  always  given — relief  from  her  troubles,  and 
a  sense  of  renewed  life  and  strength  and  gladness,  that  for  a  time 
changed  the  whole  wretched  world.  For  a  time,  but  only  for  a 
very  little  time.  And  afterwards?  But  afterwards  was  a  long 
way  off,  and  between  it  and  now  there  would  be  a  space  of  the  only 
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joy  that  seemed  left  to  her;  and  was  it  not  worth  while?  As  she 
•stood  alone  in  the  bitter  winter  night,  the  strong  craving  of  her 
nature  rose  up  and  added  might  to  the  devil's  whispers,  and  it 
Deemed  that  she  must  yield  to  the  double  power.  But  she  made 
one  last  struggle :  on  her  left  was  a  gate  that  led  into  the  carriage- 
drive  of  Aldenfold  House  :  she  staggered  across  the  road,  and  clung 
1  o  it  with  all  her  might. 

Down  the  drive  came  footsteps,  sounding  hard  and  firm  on  the 
i'rozen  ground.  The  woman,  trembling,  battling,  desperate,  did 
not  hear  them  ;  she  did  not  know  that  there  was  anyone  near  her 
till  a  voice  spoke. 

1  Hulloa  !  what's  this  ?     Who  is  it  ?  ' 

The  woman  knew  the  voice,  and  she  drew  a  deep,  gasping 
breath. 

'  I  was  took  faint.     I'll  go  on.     Don't  mind  me.' 

She  spoke  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  and  she  bent  her  head.  It  was 
dark,  but  with  the  clear  darkness  of  frost,  and  she  seemed  to  fear 
the  faint  light  of  the  stars. 

1  Are  you  far  from  home  ?  Do  you  belong  here — to  the 
village?' 

'  I'm  a — a  stranger.     Don't  mind  me.     I'll  go  on — directly.' 

'  Yes,  but  where  ?  I  can't  go  away  and  leave  you  alone  if 
you're  going  to  faint.  Here,  I'll  get  the  woman  from  the  lodge.' 

Sir  Eudolph  Leith  moved  a  step  forward ;  the  woman  put  out 
her  hand  and  held  him  back. 

'No,  don't  call  her.  I'm  all  right  now.  I'll  go  on  to — 
i  ' 

'  To  the  village,  I  suppose  ?  You  must  take  that  road  there, 
j  list  opposite.  It's  not  far.' 

'  No,  to  the  heath — Mrs.  Carter — I  was  told  I  could  get  a 
lodging ' 

All  the  time  the  woman  had  not  raised  her  voice ;  she  still 
spoke  in  a  whisper ;  and  all  the  time  she  kept  her  head  bent,  and 
half  turned  away.' 

'  Mrs.  Carter  ?  I  know  Mrs.  Carter  ;  her  husband's  one  of  my 
under  keepers.  But  it's  some  way,  you  know,  a  climb.  Don't 
you  think  you'd  do  better  to  go  to  the  village  ?  The  Chime  of 
Bells  is  a  decent  enough  place,  and  you'd  be  there ' 

'  No,  no,  no,  not  the  village — the  public.  I  couldn't  stand  it 
— the  drink.' 

Sir  Rudolph's  voice  took  on  a  sudden  harshness. 
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*  Do  you  drink  ? '  he  said  abruptly. 

'  I — not  exactly.'  The  woman's  whispering  voice  sank  very 
low.  '  I  haven't  broke  out  for  near  a  year.' 

She  stood  in  the  road,  her  head  bent  down,  trembling,  like  a 
criminal  before  her  accuser.  Sir  Rudolph  Leith  stood  silent  for 
half  a  minute  ;  then  he  said  : 

'  I'm  going  up  the  hill.     I'll  give  you  an  arm.' 

1  No,  no,  I  couldn't — let  me  go — I  couldn't ' 

'  Take  my  arm.     I  shall  stand  here  till  you  do.' 

She  hesitated,  then  'obeyed  him ;  and  slowly,  for  the  woman's 
steps  were  feeble  and  unsteady,  the  two  went  up  the  hill. 

Through  the  keen  air  no  sound  went  forth  but  the  sound  of 
their  footsteps ;  on  either  side,  the  trees,  white  with  hoar  frost, 
stood  like  buried  memories  of  summer  arisen  in  their  shrouds  ;  over- 
head the  stars,  crowding  into  vision,  shone  with  a  glow  of  Christ- 
mas goodwill  and  peace  towards  men.  The  hill  was  a  steep  hill, 
and  long,  as  Mrs.  Blatherwick  had  said,  and  the  woman's  breath 
came  quick  and  faint  when,  at  last,  with  her  companion's  help  she 
reached  the  top.  The  heath  seemed  almost  light  after  the  shut- 
in  road  ;  dim  and  black  it  stretched  away  and  away — for  miles  it 
seemed — till  it  met  the  star-covered  sky. 

'  It's  not  far  now,'  said  Sir  Eudolph.  '  Do  you  see  this  path, 
here  to  the  right  ?  It  will  lead  you  straight  to  Mrs.  Carter's 
cottage — the  first  you  come  to,  and  it's  not  many  yards.  Can  you 
walk  alone  ? ' 

6  Yes,  oh  yes.' 

But  still  the  woman's  hand  rested  on  his  arm  ;  still,  with  her 
bent  head  turned  away,  she  stood  close  beside  him. 

'  Tell  me,'  she  said  ;  '  why  did  you  help  me  ? ' 

4  Never  mind.' 

Sir  Eudolph  shook  himself  free  of  the  hand  that  held  him,  and 
turned  away  abruptly.  *  You  can't  miss  the  way,'  he  said,  look- 
ing back.  *  Grood-night ; '  and  he  walked  on,  along  the  road. 

But  after  a  few  paces  he  stopped  and  stood  still,  and  presently 
he  turned  slowly  and  went  back  to  the  place  where  he  had  left 
the  woman.  She  still  stood  there,  just  as  he  had  left  her ;  she 
trembled  a  little  when  she  heard  his  returning  footsteps,  but 
otherwise  she  did  not  move. 

'  You  asked  me  why  I  helped  you,'  said  Sir  Eudolph  abruptly. 
•  I  don't  know  why  I  should  not  tell  you.  It  was  because  you 
drink — or  used  to.' 
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'  Because  of  the  drink  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I — have  a  sort  of  feeling  for  drunkards.' 

'  You've  had  to  do  p'raps  with  a — a  drunkard  ?  ' 

'  Yes/ 

'  Someone  you  was — was  fond  of? ' 

'  No.'     The  voice  was  full  of  vehemence.     '  Someone  I  hate.' 

A  sudden  cry  broke  from  the  woman's  lips.  Sir  Kudolph 
started  forward. 

<  What  is  it  ?  '  he  said. 

'  Nothing ;  a  sort  of  choking — I  has  sometimes.' 

*  I  will  go  with  you  to  Mrs.  Carter's.  You  are  ill,  not  fit  to  go 
alone.' 

'  I'm  all  right,  I'm  all  right,  I  tell  you.' 

The  woman  drew  back  and  began  to  walk  away ;  then,  as  Sir 
Rudolph  seemed  about  to  follow  her,  she  turned  and  waved  him 
away,  and  her  voice  was  raised  from  the  harsh  whisper  in  which 
si  e  had  spoken  hitherto,  and  broke  out  coarse  and  loud  : 

'  Let  me  go.     Don't  follow  me.     D — n  you,  let  me  go  ! ' 

She  broke  into  a  run,  and  leaving^  the  road,  took  her  way, 
panting,  stumbling,  over  the  dim,  dark  heath. 

Sir  Rudolph  Leith  stood  and  looked  after  her  till  her  dark 
form  was  hidden  in  the  darkness.  At  first  it  seemed  as  though  he 
would  follow  her,  but  after  a  few  steps  forward,  he  again  stood 
still;  and  presently  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  went  on  along 
tbe  road. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Iis  Mrs.  Carter's  cottage  the  short  red  curtains  were  drawn  across 
the  windows,  and  the  supper  lay  ready  on  a  round  table  near  the 
fire.  Carter  was  seated  in  the  chimney  corner,  but  he  rose  as  his 
wife  came  in  from  the  kitchen  with  a  dish  of  steaming  potatoes  in 
her  hands. 

'  She'll  take  a  bit  along  of  us  ? '  he  said,  jerking  his  head 
towards  a  door  that  opened  on  to  a  flight  of  stairs. 

*  No ;  she  said  she  didn't  want  no  supper.  I  made  her  some 
coffee  soon  after  she  come,  and  she  had  two  good  cups  of  it  and  a 
piece  of  bread  and  dripping.  It  was  all  she  seemed  to  fancy.' 

'  She'll  be  hungry,  p'raps,  now,  and  if  she's  been  walking  all 
day ' 

Carter  crossed  the  room,  opened  the  door,  and  called  up  the  stairs : 

18—5 
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*  Missus,  I  say,  missus '     He  turned  round  to  his  wife. 

'  What  did  you  say  her  name  was  ? ' 

'Joyce — Mrs.  Joyce.' 

Carter  went  a  few  steps  up  the  stairs. 

'  Mrs.  Joyce.     Are  you  there,  Mrs.  Joyce  ? ' 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  then  a  door  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs  was  opened. 

'  Yes,  I'm  here.     What  is  it  ? ' 

6  We're  just  going  to  have  a  bit  of  supper.  We  think  you'd  be 
the  better  of  coming  and  having  a  bit  along  of  us.' 

'  No,  I  don't  want I'm  much  obliged.'  The  door  opened 

wider  and  a  woman's  head  looked  out.  '  But  if  you  don't  mind — 
if  I  shouldn't  be  in  the  way,  I'll  come  downstairs  and  sit  a  bit. 
It's  lonesome  here,  it's I'd  be  glad  of  company.' 

'  Come  down,  of  course.  Be  careful  of  the  third  step ;  it's  broke 
away  a  bit  on  the  left  side  there.' 

The  woman  came  slowly  down  the  stairs  and  into  the  little 
sitting  room.  She  blinked  her  eyes  as  they  met  the  light ;  her 
face  was  white,  and  she  was  trembling. 

'  Why,  you're  shivering  with  cold,'  said  Carter.  '  Come  here, 
close  to  the  fire.  You  didn't  ought  to  have  gone  and  sat  upstairs 
of  a  cold  bitter  night  like  this.' 

'  I  didn't  want  her  to  go,'  said  Mrs.  Carter ;  '  but  she  was  all 
for  having  a  rest.' 

*  I  thought  I  could  rest,'  said  the  woman.    £  I  was  so  tired,  dead 
beat;  but  I  can't.     Later  on,  p'raps,  I'll  get  to  sleep;   it's  so 
early  yet.' 

4  You  want  a  good  warming  up  before  you'll  get  to  sleep,'  said 
Carter.  '  A  good  toast  by  the  fire,  and  a  drop  of  whisky — beer's 
no  good,  but  a  drop  of  whisky.  Is  there  any  left  in  that  bottle 
we  had,  missus  ? ' 

The  woman's  eyes  were  raised ;  there  was  a  sudden  eager  light 
in  them. 

'  No,'  said  Mrs.  Carter,  '  you  finished  it  the  last  time  you'  had 
the  colic.' 

*  So   I  did,'   said  Carter.     '  I'm   sorry  ;   it'd  have  done  her 
good.' 

'It  doesn't  matter,'  said  the  woman,  'it  doesn't  matter;  I 
don't  ever  take  whisky.' 

She  dropped  her  eyes  again,  and  sat  close  up  to  the  fire3  her 
head  bent,  her  hands  stretched  out  towards  the  blaze. 
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There's  a  deal  of  whisky  drunk  where  you  come  from,  from  all 
I  hear,'  said  Mrs.  Carter. 

'  A  deal.' 

The  woman  answered  languidly.  Presently,  as  the  husband 
and  wife,  intent  on  their  supper,  ate  on  in  silence,  she  went  on 
speaking  in  a  low  monotonous  voice,  almost  as  though  she  were 
talking  to  herself. 

'  To  drink,'  she  said,  '  or  not  drink  ;  sometimes  I'm  a'most 
puzzled  to  know  which  is  the  worst.' 

'  The  worst  ? '  said  Carter.  '  Well,  I  might  begin  by  asking 
you  how  you're  to  be  a  judge,  unless  you've  tried  both  ? ' 

*  I've  seen  it,'  said  the  woman  quickly ;  '  I've  seen  a  deal  of  it 
— those  that's  taken  to  it,  and  those  that's  given  it  up,  and  those 
that's  been   brought   up   in   it.      I've   seen   a   deal;    I  knew  a 
woman ' 

She  broke  off.  <  Well,  I'm  talking  too  much/  she  said.  '  I'd 
do  better  to  be  a  listener.' 

1 1  don't  know  about  that,'  said  Carter  ;  '  there's  not  much  we 
can  tell  that  you'd  care  to  listen  to.  Unpleasantnesses  we  have, 

and  wrong  doing  we  have,  and  drink  we  have  ;  but  nothing ' 

He  shook  his  head  meditatively  as  he  helped  himself  to  a  large 
piece  of  cheese — '  nothing  to  what  you  have  in  London,  by  all  I 
can  hear.' 

*  No,  there's  enough  and  to  spare,'  said  the  woman,  '  wickedness 
and  misery  of  all  kinds ;   and   it  mostly  all  comes,  I  do  believe, 
mostly  all  along  of  the  drink.     There's  many  a  one  might  have 
b<;en  happy  and  prosp'rous  now  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that — many 
and  many  a  one.     I  knew  a  woman ' 

'  Well,'  said  Mrs.  Carter,  as  she  paused  again. 
'  I  don't  know  as  there's  much  good  in  talking  of  things  that's 
gone  by  and  can't  be  mended,'  said  the  woman. 

*  I'd  like  to  hear  about  her,  though,  this  friend  of  yours,'  said 
Carter.     '  We  don't  hear  much  news  from  London  in  these  parts.' 

1  There's  not  much  to  tell,'  said  the  woman  with  her  weary 
u1  terance.  '  The  drink  was  in  her,  born  in  her,  and  she  went 
over  to  it.  She  might  have  been  happy ;  she  was  married — well 

married ;  her  husband  was  a was  well  to  do,  and  fond  of  her, 

too,  to  begin  with.  I  don't  blame  him,  I  can't  say  I  blame  him ' — 
the  low  voice  was  raised ;  there  was  a  thrill  of  passionate  feeling 
in  it  now — *  if  he  got  to  hate  the  sight  of  her/ 

'  Poor  thing ! '  said  Mrs.  Carter. 
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*  A  drunken  woman's  a  bad  thing  to  come  home  to  of  a  night,' 
said  Carter,  pausing  with  the  last  mouthful  of  cheese  on  the  end 
of  his  knife. 

'  It's  a  bad  thing,'  agreed  the  woman  ;  '  a  bad,  dreadful  thing. 
I  don't  blame  him.' 

She  leaned  forward  and  bent  her  head,  and  sat  silent,  looking 
into  the  fire.  Mrs.  Carter  rose  and  began  to  clear  the  supper 
table ;  her  husband  filled  his  pipe  and  turned  his  chair  round 
towards  the  fire. 

For  a  time  the  woman  sat  quiet,  her  head  resting  on  her  hands, 
her  elbows  on  her  knees  ;  but  by  and  by  she  looked  up  and  cast 
restless  glances  about  the  room ;  then  she  rose,  went  over  to  the 
window,  drew  aside  the  curtain,  and  stood  looking  out  into  the 
night.  She  left  the  window  and  came  back  to  the  fire ;  she  sat 
down  in  her  former  seat,  and  resumed  her  former  attitude ;  but  it 
was  not  long  before  she  rose  once  more  and  began  to  walk  to  and 
fro  in  the  room. 

'  Is  there  anything  wrong,  missus  ? '  aske.d  Carter,  his  attention 
at  last  attracted  by  her  restless  movements. 

'  No,  nothing ;  no,  only  I  can't  rest.  I  don't  seem  able  to 
keep  still  now  I've  got  the  chance ;  I  don't  seem  as  if  I  could  sit 
down  comfortable,  much  less  get  to  sleep.  I  believe  I  shan't  rest 
unless ' 

1  Unless  what  ? ' 

'  Unless  I  get  out  into  the  air  a  bit  before  I  go  upstairs  again/ 

'  Get  out  into  the  air  ?  You  don't  mean  to  say  as  you  haven't 
had  enough  walking  ? ' 

'  It  isn't  that ;  I'm  tired  enough,  but  it's  that  I  can't  sit  quiet 
here  thinking ;  it's  a  restlessness  that  gets  the  better  of  me,  and 
I  can't — I  can't  help  it.  I  must  go  out  and  move  about  a  bit.' 

The  woman  disappeared  on  to  the  staircase  as  she  spoke,  and 
presently  returned  with  her  bonnet  and  shawl. 

*  Well,  I  never  ! '  said  Carter  as  she  reappeared.     *  To  be  on 
the  tramp  all  day  and  then  not  have  enough  of  it !     Do  you  mind 
going  alone,  missus  ?     I've  done  a  hard  day's  work,  or  else ' 

'  No,  no ;  I  would  rather  be  alone,'  the  woman  answered 
hurriedly.  She  paused  with  her  hand  on  the  latch  of  the  outer 
door.  '  Does  it  all  belong  to  Aldenfold  House  ?  '  she  asked — *  all 
that  land  along  by  the  road  behind  the  hedge  ? ' 

'  Yes,  every  square  inch  of  it.' 

'  It's  private,  then  ? ' 
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'  Yes,  except  for  the  right  of  way  through  the  grounds,  where 
the  stile  is,  a  little  bit  further  on.  But  you're  not  thinking  of 
going  into  them  woods  ? ' 

*  No  ;  I  was  only  wondering  if  it  all  belonged 1  shan't  be 

very  long  gone,  Mr.  Carter.' 

The  woman  passed  out  into  the  still,  frosty  night.  She  looked 
up  at  the  brilliant,  star-covered  sky,  and  all  around  her — at  the 
dark  heath  on  her  right,  and  the  thick,  bare  wood  on  her  left ; 
then  she  walked  on  rapidly  till  she  came  to  the  stile  that  Carter 
had  spoken  of.  She  climbed  over  it,  and  by  the  faint  starlight 
followed  the  path  that  led  through  the  leafless  trees. 


CHAPTEE  V. 

ALL  through  the  evening  Sir  Eudolph  Leith  was  absent-minded 
and  silent.  He  was  haunted  by  a  sound  ;  the  sound  of  a  woman's 
voice  as  it  rang  out  over  the  heath  :  through  the  laughter  of  his 
guests  he  heard  it  still :  from  afar  off  it  seemed  to  call  to  him. 
He  asked  himself  again  and  again  why  it  should  trouble  him,  but 
he  never  answered  the  question.  At  first,  walking  home  through 
the  woods,  he  had  wondered  in  all  good  faith  why,  after  the  first 
feeling  of  startled  disgust  caused  by  the  woman's  sudden  out- 
break had  passed  away,  the  sound  of  her  fierce,  harsh  voice  should 
follow  him  still :  afterwards  he  knew  the  reason,  but  knowing  it 
tried  to  hide  it  from  himself,  and  would  not  acknowledge  it  for 
what  it  was.  After  dinner,  when  the  gentlemen  had  followed  the 
ladies  into  the  drawing-room,  Miss  Kinglake  approached  him,  as 
he  stood  a  little  apart. 

'  You  are  dull  to-night,  Sir  Kudolph,'  she  said. 

'  You  are  kind  to  add  "  to-night," '  answered  Sir  Kudolph, 
making  an  effort  to  rouse  himself  from  his  thoughts. 

1  Why  ?  '  asked  Miss  Kinglake,  who  was  not  quickwitted. 

1  Because  it  implies  that  there  are  times  when  I  am  not  dull/ 

*  Oh,  of  course ;  but  I  didn't  mean  it  in  an  uncomplimentary 
way ;  you're  an  awfully  good  host,  I'm  sure.     I  meant  you  were 
depressed — sorrowful — out  of  spirits.' 

*  Well,  you  must  rouse  me  up.     What  can  we  do  to  restore  my 
usual  animation  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know  ;  I'll  ask  Ursula.  Ursula,  come  here.  What 
shall  we  do  to  amuse  Sir  Kudolph  ?  He  wants  rousing.' 
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1  Dance,'  said  Ursula  Dale. 

'  Good.  I  like  you,  Ursula ;  you're  always  so  decided.  Now, 
Sir  Rudolph,  you  must  tell  Craddock  to  take  up  the  rugs  in  the 
hall,  or  shall  I  see  about  it  ? ' 

'  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  see  about  it,  Miss  King- 
lake  ;  you  are  a  much  better  master  of  ceremonies  than  I  am.' 

'  Very  well.    Do  you  think  Mrs.  Dale  will  play  for  us,  Ursula  ? ' 

1  Oh,  yes,  mother  will  play.     I'll  go  and  ask  her.' 

Ursula  Dale  went  quickly  across  the  room,  and  Sir  Eudolph 
looked  after  her.  How  soft  and  sweet  her  voice  sounded  beside 
that  dumb  voice  that  spoke  so  loudly  ! 

Soon  the  drawing-room  was  deserted ;  in  the  hall,  well 
warmed  and  lighted,  arose  a  strain  of  sad  waltz  music,  mingled 
with  the  murmur  of  voices  and  the  sweep  of  silken  gowns  over 
the  smooth,  polished  surface  of  the  floor.  It  was  warm  and 
cheerful  in  the  hall ;  but  outside  the  night  was  very  cold ;  a  thin 
film  of  ice  lay  over  the  Silent  Pools,  and  in  the  wide  space  of 
garden  around  Aldenfold  House  the  frost  bit  sharp  and  keen.  A 
woman,  pausing  on  the  edge  of  the  wood  that  skirted  the  lawns, 
drew  her  shawl  more  tightly  around  her  before,  with  cautious 
steps,  she  drew  near  to  the  mass  of  building,  black  and  indistinct 
in  the  starlight,  with  here  and  there  a  glow,  where  parted  curtains 
let  the  light  peep  through. 

*  That's  the  house,'  she  muttered  ;  *  that's  where  he  lives ;  and 
j » 

She  shivered  as  she  broke  off ;  it  was  very  cold.  And  it  was 
very  quiet  too ;  the  loneliness  and  the  silence  frightened  her 
after  the  noisy  bustle  of  the  London  streets ;  and  the  far-away 
stars  looked  cold  and  quiet  after  the  flaring  gas  jets  and  the 
gaudy  splendour  that  had  been  her  notion  of  comfort  for  many 
years.  Quite  still  it  was  ;  and  yet  not  quite,  for  now  the  stillness 
was  faintly  broken.  A  sound  came  out  to  the  woman  as  she 
stood,  a  mournful  sound  of  music ;  leaning  forward  she  listened 
intently,  and  listening,  began  to  tremble.  The  sad  wail  of  the 
waltz,  muffled  by  the  thick  walls  that  barred  its  way,  stirred  in 
her  a  strange  emotion ;  an  anguish  of  sorrow  swept  over  her  as 
she  stood ;  all  the  sweetness,  and  the  misery,  and  the  hopeful- 
ness of  lost  years  seemed  to  be  concentrated  and  find  voice  in 
the  faint  rise  and  fall  of  the  music.  She  could  not  bear  it ;  she 
wrung  her  hands  and  turned  away ;  and  then  the  music  ceased, 
and  the  woman  stood  still  again  and  looked  towards  a  window, 
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through  which  a  new  glow  of  light  came  streaming  forth  as  the 
curtains  were  swept  aside. 

Inside  the  hall,  Ursula  Dale,  moving  on  to  the  sound  of  the 
music,  had  shown  no  wish  to  pause  till  the  waltz  was  over. 

'  Aren't  you  tired  ?  '  said  Sir  Eudolph,  who  was  her  partner,  to 
her  once. 

'  Oh,  no,  I  am  never  tired  when  I  am  dancing/ 

So  they  danced  on  till  the  music  ceased.  Then  Ursula  gave 
a  little  sigh  of  satisfaction. 

'  I  am  enjoying  myself  so  much/  she  said. 

'  Are  you  ? '  Sir  Rudolph  smiled.  '  I  am  very  glad.  But 
now  you  must  sit  down  and  rest  a  little.  Come  into  the  drawing- 
room  ;  the  seats  are  more  comfortable  there.' 

The  drawing-room  was  empty ;  Sir  Rudolph  found  Ursula  a 
softly-cushioned  chair,  and  then  sat  down  beside  her. 

*  I  do  like  dancing,'  she  said ;  '  and  mother  plays  waltzes  so 
well.     Don't  you  think  so  ? ' 

'  Yes,  beautifully.' 

The  girl  turned  quickly. 

'  You  are  thinking  of  something  else,  Sir  Rudolph.' 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  was  for  the  moment ;  but  I  heard  what 
you  said  all  the  same — that  you  liked  dancing.  You  needn't  have 
told  me,  though ;  no  one  could  doubt  it.' 

Ursula  laughed  a  little. 

'  I  suppose  I  shall  get  over  it  by-and-by/  she  said,  *  when  I 
am  older ;  but  just  now,  and  especially  in  the  winter,  on  a  night 
like  this,  when  it  is  freezing — I  wonder  if  it  is  freezing  still  ?  I 
hope  so ;  it  would  be  great  fun  if  we  were  to  have  skating.' 

She  rose  and  crossed  the  room. 

'  I'll  take  a  look  out,'  she  said,  *  and  see  what  it's  like.' 

Sir  Rudolph  followed  her,  drew  aside  the  curtains,  and  stood 
by  her  side,  looking  up  at  the  sparkling  sky. 

'  Yes,  it's  freezing,'  said  Ursula ;  '  there's  no  doubt  about  it. 
It's  a  glorious  night.' 

She  stood  for  a  minute,  looking  at  the  stars ;  then,  suddenly, 
turned  from  the  window  to  the  man  beside  her. 

*  What's  the  matter  with  you  to-night,  Sir  Rudolph  ? '  she  said. 

*  I  don't  know  that  anything  is  the  matter,  exactly.     I  am  dull, 
I  suppose,  as  Miss  Kinglake  has  already  remarked.' 

'  Not  dull ;  you  are  sad.' 

Sir  Rudolph  tried  to  laugh,     '  That's  a  kind  way  of  putting  it/ 
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he  said,  *  but  it  comes  to  much  the  same  thing.  What's  the  dif- 
ference ? ' 

'  The  difference  is — you  know  what  it  is,  much  better  than  I 
can  tell  you.'  Ursula  paused ;  but  Sir  Eudolph  said  nothing,  and 
she  added,  with  a  touch  of  petulance  in  her  tone,  '  but,  of  course, 
it's  none  of  my  business.' 

'  No,  it's  none  of  your  business,'  Sir  Kudolph  repeated.  The 
speech  was  a  rude  one,  but  there  was  something  in  the  manner  of 
making  it  that  caused  Ursula  to  forget  she  had  been  offended. 

*  It  was  impertinent  of  me  to  question  you,'  she  said  frankly ; 
'but  it  was  because    I  don't   like  to  see  y — ,  to  see  anybody 
unhappy.' 

There  was  a  little  space  of  silence  ;  in  the  hall  the  music  began 
again  ;  but  the  man  and  the  girl  did  not  move  from  the  window. 
Outside  in  the  garden  a  woman,  shivering  with  the  cold,  started 
slightly  as  the  music  met  her  ears ;  but  it  did  not  affect  her  now ; 
she  hardly  heard  it,  did  not  notice  it  after  the  first  few  bars  :  her 
attention  was  concentrated  upon  the  two  figures  in  the  window, 
showing  clearly  in  the  bright  light  of  the  cheerful  room. 

*  You  are  right/  said  Sir  Eudolph  presently ;  '  I  don't  know 
why  I  should  deny  it — especially  as  my  doing  so  is  obviously 
unsuccessful.     And  yet  I  don't  know  that  "  sad"  is  the  right  word 
to  use ;  I  think  it  should  rather  be  "  frightened."  ' 

'  Frightened  ?     You  ?  ' 

'  Yes ;  is  not  frightened  the  word  to  use  when  you  have  seen  a 
ghost?' 

'  Have  you  seen  a  ghost  ?  '  The  girl's  voice  was  full  of  interest, 
of  half-credulous  wonder. 

*  Not  seen,  exactly ;  I  seem  to  get  hold  of  all  the  wrong  words 
to-night,  but  heard ;  I  have  heard  something  that  reminded  me  of 
a  ghost/ 

'  What  was  it  ? ' 

'  A  voice.' 

'  And  it  spoke  to  you  ?     Did  it  speak  ? ' 

*  Yes,  it  spoke,  but  it  was  not  what  it  said ;  it  was  the  sound 
of  it.' 

1  It  was  the  sound  of  it  that  reminded  you  of  the  ghost  ? ' 
1  Yes.' 

'  What  sort  of  a  voice  was  it  ?     A  man's,  I  mean,  or ' 

'  It  was  a  woman's  voice.' 

'  And  it  reminded  you,  therefore,  I  suppose,  of  a  woman  ? ' 
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'  Yes,  of  a  woman.' 

The  girl  gave  a  little  forced  laugh.  *  It  sounds  sentimental,' 
she  said. 

'  Do  you  think  so  ?  ' 

*  Yes.'     Ursula's  voice  was  not  quite  as  usual ;  a  slight  hard- 
ness had  crept  into  it,  and  a  faint  ring  of  sarcasm.     '  When  you 
hear  of  voices  belonging  to  long  ago — for  I  suppose  the  ghost 
belonged  to  long  ago  ? ' 

1  Ten  years  ago,  if  you  call  that  long.' 

'  Oh,  yes,  that's  quite  long  ago.  Well,  when  you  hear  of  a 
voice,  and  that  voice  a  woman's  voice,  belonging  to  long  ago,  it 
generally  means  a  love  story — with  a  dismal  ending.' 

'  A  very  dismal  ending.' 

'  It  was  a  love  story  then  ?     You  were — in  love  with  her  ?  ' 

1  Yes.' 

*  And  you  have  never  forgotten  her  ? ' 
'No,  never.' 

'  It  is  a  long  time  to  be  so  faithful.' 
'  I  have  not  been  faithful.' 

*  Not  faithful  ?     But  you  said ' 

'  Said  what  ? ' 

'  That  you  had  never  forgotten  her.' 

'  And  that  is  very  true.' 

'  Then '  Suddenly  Ursula  started.  '  What's  that  ?  '  she 

said.  '  Outside  ?  It  sounded  like  footsteps.' 

'  I  didn't  hear  anything,'  said  Sir  Eudolph.  '  But  it  is  my 
fault;  I  have  frightened  you  with  my  ghost  story.'  He  half 
smiled.  '  Did  you  think  it  was  the  ghost  ? ' 

'  No,'  said  Ursula,  '  but Hark  !  there  it  is  again.' 

'  I'll  soon  see  if  there  is  anything,'  said  Sir  Eudolph.  '  Stand 
back,  Miss  Dale,  near  the  fire.' 

He  opened  the  window,  and  leaned  out.  *  Is  there  anyone 
there  ? '  he  called.  He  stepped  over  the  low  wooden  doors  opening 
on  to  a  short  flight  of  steps  and  descended  into  the  garden.  The 
silence  was  complete ;  the  solitude  of  the  garden  appeared  to  be 
unbroken  ;  dimly  ahead  he  could  see  the  dark  mass  of  the  woods  ; 
but  there  was  no  sound  or  movement,  either  in  the  clearer  space 
of  the  garden,  or  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the  house.  Sir  Kudolph 
walked  a  few  paces  along  the  path,  waited  a  minute,  and  came 
back  again. 

;  There's  nobody  there,'  he  said,  as  he  shut  and  fastened  the 
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window.     '  By  Jove  !  but  it's  cold  though  ;  not  the  sort  of  night 
to  tempt  anyone  to  linger  about  outside.' 

He  drew  the  curtains,  and  came  to  Ursula,  who  was  standing 
by  the  fireplace. 

*  I  hope  you're  not  cold,  Miss  Dale.     You  ought  not  to  have 
waited  here  while  the  window  was  open.' 

*  Oh,  I'm  quite  warm.     There  was  nobody  there,  then  ?  ' 
'  No,  nobody.     It  was  all  my  fault,  for  frightening  you.' 

'  I  am  not  frightened — now.' 

The  girl  stood  looking  into  the  fire ;  then  she  raised  her  eyes 
and  spoke  hesitatingly. 
'  Sir  Eudolph  ! ' 
'  Yes.' 

*  Is  she  alive  now — the  ghost  ? ' 
'  I  don't  know.5 

'  But  you  hope ' 

'  I  hope — not.' 

'I  have  promised   the  next   dance   to   Captain  Shaen,'   said 
Ursula.     '  Perhaps  we  had  better  go  back.' 


CHAPTER   VI. 

PRESSED  rclose  against  the  wall  of  the  house,  motionless,  with 
cautious,  faint-drawn  breathing,  the  woman  waited  for  several 
minutes  after  Sir  Eudolph  had  shut  the  window.  Then,  at  last, 
she  crept  forth  on  to  the  path  again,  and  with  slow,  careful  steps 
stole  back  towards  the  woods.  Her  hands  were  numb ;  she  was 
chilled  through  and  through ;  she  walked  quickly  when  she  was 
a  little  way  from  the  house,  trying  to  bring  back  the  circulation 
into  her  half-frozen  limbs.  On  and  on  she  went,  through  the 
silent  woods  ;  the  stars  showed  up  above  through  the  bare  network 
of  branches  ;  but  the  way  was  very  dark  as  it  wound  in  and  out 
amongst  the  trees.  The  woman  saw  always  the  lighted  window, 
with  the  two  figures  standing  side  by  side ;  the  man,  with  his 
head  a  little  bent  as  he  spoke,  the  girl's  face  raised  as  she  looked 
up  at  him,  listening.  She  thought  of  her  own  face  as  she  had 
seen  it  in  the  little  square  of  glass  in  Mrs.  Carter's  bedroom ;  she 
put  it  side  by  side  with  that  other  face  within  the  window,  and 
she  gave  a  short,  harsh  laugh  of  scorn  as  she  hurried  on. 

Suddenly  she  stopped ;  she  ought  to  have  reached  the  stile  by 
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this  time ;  she  ought,  at  least,  to  have  struck  the  wider  public 
path.  But  no;  the  wood  was  still  thick  about  her,  and  the  way 
wa.s  narrow.  She  paused  a  minute,  looking  helplessly  round; 
then  she  moved  on  again,  but  more  slowly  now,  and  with  her 
wandering  mind  recalled  to  the  present  imperative  task  of  finding 
hei  way.  The  task  was  a  hard  one ;  the  path  she  was  in  seemed 
to  wind  on  for  ever ;  she  could  not  even  tell  whether  she  were 
going  in  the  right  direction ;  and  after  twenty  minutes'  walking 
she  seemed  to  be  no  nearer  the  edge  of  the  wood.  Still  she  pushed 
on ;  it  was  too  cold  to  stand  still ;  and  the  path  would  surely 
bring  her  out  of  the  wood  in  the  end. 

She  began  to  grow  frightened  as  she  wandered  on;  it  was 
terribly  lonely  in  amongst  the  silent  trees ;  and  the  sense  of 
fatigue  was  heavy  upon  her  again  :  she  felt  that  she  could  not  go 
on  walking  much  longer ;  yet  the  intense  cold  warned  her  that 
she  must  not  stop  and  rest.  But  all  at  once  hope  sprang  up  again 
within  her,  for  at  last  the  crowding  trees  parted  asunder,  and 
suddenly  the  woman  found  herself  in  an  open  space.  She  took  a 
few  quicker  steps  forward,  and  then  with  a  little  cry  drew  back  ; 
one  step  more  and  the  firm  ground  under  her  ceased  ;  in  the  free 
space  amidst  the  trees,  still,  dark,  glazed  over  now  with  a  thin 
film  of  clear,  smooth  ice,  lay  the  Silent  Pools. 

For  a  minute  the  woman  stood  trembling,  frightened  at  the 
death  that  had  been  so  near  to  her ;  then,  suddenly,  as  she  paused, 
the  scene  in  the  twilight  swept  back  with  vivid  force  into  her 
mind.  Again  she  heard  the  laughing  voices,  and  saw  the  dim 
group  standing  by  the  water's  edge ;  again  she  saw  the  two  figures 
left  alone,  and  heard  the  few  words  they  said,  and  saw  the  girl 
drop  her  handkerchief  and  the  man  bend  his  head  over  it  as  he 
followed  her  through  the  trees.  Did  he  love  her  ?  Did  he  mean 
to  marry  her  ?  The  woman's  instinct  told  her  the  answer  to  the 
first  question ;  the  second  she  could  not  answer ;  but  as  she  found 
her  way  past  the  Blatherwicks'  cottage  to  the  road,  a  dim  thought 
shaped  itself  in  her  mind.  She  might  go  away  from  Aldenfold  as 
quietly  as  she  had  come  ;  she  might  go  back  to  the  old  London 
life,  and  let  the  life  that  she  had  looked  upon  to-day  go  on  without 
interruption  ;  she  might  wait  for  a  time  ;  and  afterwards,  if  Sir 
Budolph  married,  she  might  come  to  Aldenfold  once  more.  The 
words  he  had  spoken  on  the  heath,  '  Someone  I  hate,'  and  the 
sound  in  his  voice  as  he  had  uttered  them  were  present  with  her 
still ;  they  cut  into  her  heart  and  filled  it  with  bitterness.  Hatred 
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was  a  terrible  thing,  so  terrible  thaV  once  incurred,  it  might  as 
well  be  deserved  to  the  uttermost ;  and  just  by  going  away  quietly, 
and  waiting,  and  lending  certainty  to  an  idea  that  was,  in  Sir 
Eudolph's  mind,  as  yet  uncertain,  she  might  justify  his  hatred  and 
in  the  justification  find  a  full  revenge. 

The  woman  was  on  the  road  now ;  she  had  reached  the  hill, 
and  she  climbed  it  mechanically ;  her  brain,  enfeebled  by  weak- 
ness and  fatigue,  was  working  feverishly;  her  heart,  sore,  dis- 
couraged, bitter,  was  tempted  to  abandon  the  hope  that  had  upheld 
it  during  many  struggling  months,  and  to  give  its  strength  to  a 
purpose  of  evil.  The  purpose  grew  as  she  climbed  the  hill ;  it 
was  fixed  and  hard  when  she  reached  the  top.  Then,  as  the  wide 
darkness  of  the  heath  opened  out  before  her,  quite  suddenly  the 
words  and  the  scenes  that  had  tormented  her  all  the  evening  gave 
place  to  another  scene  and  other  words ;  before  her  rose  a  vision 
of  a  summer's  morning,  with  sunlight  breaking  through  boughs  of 
close-leaved  green,  and  all  the  joy  of  summer  in  the  air ;  and  a 
man's  voice  said,  *  I  love  you.'  The  sudden  memory  startled  the 
woman  by  its  vividness  ;  it  came  like  a  glimpse  of  heaven ;  it 
thrilled  her  with  despair,  then  touched  her  with  something  that 
was  higher  than  hope.  She  fell  upon  her  knees  on  the  hard, 
frozen  road,  and  she  sobbed  out  broken  words. 

'  I'll  have  a  tug  for  it,'  she  said,  '  I'll  have  a  tug.  It'll  save 
him  anyway,  whatever  comes.' 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  next  morning,  soon  after  breakfast,  Sir  Rudolph  Leith  and 
several  of  his  guests  were  gathered  round  the  fire  in  the  morning- 
room  discussing  the  plans  for  the  day.  The  door  opened,  and  the 
butler  came  in. 

'  If  you  please,  Sir  Rudolph,  there's  somebody  wants  to  see 
you.' 

' Who  is  it?' 

'  A  woman,  Sir  Rudolph.     She  give  no  name/ 

'  Don't  you  know  her  ?  It's  somebody  from  about  here,  I 
suppose  ? ' 

'I've  never  seen  her  before  to  my  knowledge,  Sir  Rudolph. 
She's  not  quite  like  the  people  in  the  village ;  she's  a — she's  more 
of  a  person  than  a  woman,  Sir  Rudolph.' 
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Show  her  into  the  library.' 

Five  minutes  later  Sir  Kudolph  Leith  crossed  the  hall  and 
entered  the  library.  It  was  a  long  room ;  the  walls  were  lined 
with  bookshelves ;  at  one  end  was  a  large  bow  window  opening 
on  to  the  lawn.  When  Sir  Eudolph  entered  the  room  the 
woman  was  standing  at  the  window  looking  out ;  she  turned  at 
the  sound  of  the  opening  door.  He  could  see  that  she  was  rather 
tall  and  slightly  made ;  he  could  not  see  her  face,  for  her  back 
was  towards  the  light  and  she  wore  a  veil.  He  stood  a  few  paces 
within  the  door. 

1  You  wished  to  see  me,  I  believe  ? ' 

The  woman  did  not  answer ;  she  bowed  her  head  slightly,  and 
moved  a  step  forward. 

'  May  I  ask  what ' 

Sir  Eudolph  paused;  still  the  woman  did  not  speak,  and 
presently  he  advanced  towards  her  across  the  room. 

'  May  I  ask  what  it  is  you  want  ? ' 

At  last  the  woman  answered. 

'  I  have  something  to  tell  you.' 

She  spoke  in  a  low,  husky,  whispering  voice  ;  it  was  the  same 
voice  that  he  had  heard  by  the  lodge  gate  on  the  evening  before. 

*  You  are  the  woman  I  met  last  night,'  he  said.     '  Why  have 
you  come  here  ? '     His  voice  hardened  as  he  spoke ;  a  look  that 
was  almost  fierce  had  come  into  his  eyes. 

The  woman  was  trembling ;  she  clasped  her  hands,  and  let  her 
bowed  head  sink  lower;  she  did  not  answer. 

*  Speak  to    me,'  said  Sir  Kudolph ;    '  answer  me.     Why  have 
you  come  here  ?     Who  are  you  ?  ' 

Then,  at  last,  she  spoke  in  her  natural  voice,  and  as  she  spoke 
she  raised  her  head  and  looked  at  him. 

'  Rudolph,'  she  said,  '  don't  you  know  me  ? ' 

1  Bertha ! ' 

Tor  a  full  minute  there  was  silence  in  the  room ;  the  woman 
lifted  her  veil.  Sir  Eudolph  could  see  her  face  plainly ;  his  own 
face  was  deadly  pale  ;  his  teeth  were  set. 

Outside  in  the  hall  there  was  a  sound  of  footsteps,  and  a  girl's 
voice  sang  the  same  waltz  air  that  the  woman  had  heard  dimly  as 
she  had  waited  in  the  cold  the  night  before.  As  Sir  Eudolph 
heard  the  voice,  his  face  grew  sterner,  and  then,  when  the  sound 
of  the  singing  had  died  away,  he  spoke. 

'  Why  have  you  come  here  ? ' 
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'  To  see ' — the  voice  quivered  pitifully — '  to  see — I've  kept 
quite  right  for  near  a  year — if  you  would  give  me  another  try.' 

'  Another  try  ? '  The  man's  voice  was  full  of  cruel  irony.  '  Do 
you  mean  that  you  want  to  come  and  live  here — as  mistress  of 
my  house  ? J 

'  I  didn't  know  it  was  such  a  fine  place.' 

There  was  another  pause,  and  then  Sir  Kudolph  spoke  again. 

'  I  had  begun  to  think  you  were  dead.' 

*  I  know.     I  heard  you   were  making  inquiries  ;    it  was  in 
January  I  heard  about  it  first,  and  I  didn't  know ' 

'Know  what?' 

'  Why  it  was ;  if  it  was  because  you  wanted  to  be  sure  of  being 
free,  or  because — because  you  wanted  to  find  me  again.' 

The  woman  raised  her  eyes  as  she  finished  her  hesitating 
speech,  and  caught  the  expression  on  Sir  Rudolph's  face  ;  her 
own  expression  changed,  and  her  voice  gathered  strength. 

'  You  cared  once,'  she  cried  ;  '  you  did  care  once.' 

'  Was  it  my  fault  that  I  ceased  to  care — or  yours  ?  ' 

'  Mine ;  I  don't  blame  you.  You  hate  me  now — you  told  me 
so  last  night,  and  I  don't  blame  you.  Only — I  had  thought, 
perhaps — it  might  have  lasted — a  little — the  love/ 

'  Why  should  it  last  ?  What  memories  had  it  to  look  back 
upon  ?  What  scenes ' 

The  woman  interrupted  him. 

'  When  you  first  knew  me/  she  said ;  '  it  was  different  when 
you  first  knew  me.  Can't  you  look  back  to  then  ? ' 

*  What's  the  use  ?     I  was  very  young — and  a  fool/ 

'  What  for  ?     Because  of  the  loving,  or  because ' 

The  woman  paused,  but  Sir  Eudolph  did  not  answer,  and  she 
went  on  speaking,  a  sort  of  passionate  entreaty  in  her  voice. 

1  Don't  say  it  was  because  of  the  marrying/  she  said ;  '  don't 
say  it  was  because  you  made  an  honest  woman  of  me.  It's  kept 
me  straight  many  a  time;  even  when  I've  been  hard  druv'  I've 
kept  myself  respectable — I  shouldn't  ever  have  come  back  else — 
because,  when  I  got  to  know  what  the  world  was  like,  I  knew  you 
might  have  acted  different,  and  was  grateful  to  you  for  saving  me 
from  shame.  I've  always  looked  up  to  you  for  it;  I've  always 
been  proud  to  think  of  you  as  being  better  than  other  men.  Don't 
tell  me  now  you're  sorry  you  did  it — don't  tell  me  that ! ' 

Sir  Rudolph's  eyes  were  looking  beyond  the  woman,  out  into 
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the  garden.     A  girl  was  crossing  the  lawn ;  she  came  close  to  the 
bow -window,  and  stood  peering  into  the  room. 

Don't  tell  me/  the  woman  repeated  ;  '  don't  tell  me  you're 
sorry.' 

Sir  Kudolph  looked  from  the  haggard  face  before  him  to  the 
laughing,  glowing  face  at  the  window. 

'  I  can't  answer  you,'  he  said  fiercely ;  '  I  don't  know  what  I 
think,  or  feel,  or  say.' 

Then,  standing  outside  the  window,  Ursula  Dale  began  to  tap 
lightly  on  the  panes.  Sir  Kudolph  crossed  the  room  rapidly,  and 
opened  the  window. 

'  What  do  you  want  ? '  His  voice  was  harsh  and  angry ;  the 
girl  looked  up  at  him  in  astonishment. 

'  Sir  Kudolph,  what  is  the  matter  ?     What  have  I  done  ?  ' 

'  Nothing  ;  but  I  am  busy — engaged.     What  is  it  you  want  ? ' 

'  I  only  came  to  ask But  it  does  not  matter.     I  am 

sorry  I  disturbed  you.' 

The  girl  turned  away.  Sir  Kudolph  watched  her  while  she 
took  a  few  slow  steps ;  then,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  he  followed 
her,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm. 

'  Do  not  go,'  he  said ;  '  come  back  ;  I  have  something  to  say 
to  you.' 

Ursula  Dale  turned,  and  followed  him  back  into  the  room. 


(To  l)e  continued.} 
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AFTER   SUMMER. 

Where  late  the  wild  bee  brushed 
The  fragrant  dogrose  clusters,  leaves  hang  lone ; 

With  many  a  poppy  flushed 
The  cool  white- flowering  peas  have  bloomed  and  gone ; 

Summer  lifts  wings  to  fly 
And  breathes  from  honeysuckle  lips  her  long  good-bye. 

Yet  the  frail  harebell  stays 
Lightly  upon  the  breeze  to  dream  and  swing ; 

A  thousand  greener  sprays 
From  out  the  old  oak's  bosom  laughing  spring ; 

In  contrast  calm  and  grand 
The  dark-robed  purpling  woods  and  new-mown  meadows  stand. 

The  white  convolvulus  drifts 
In  snowy  foam  upon  the  tossing  hedge  ; 

Staunchly  the  bulrush  lifts 
His  ruddy  spike,  unsheathed  among  the  sedge ; 

From  glades  with  bracken  lined 
The  timid  hare  runs  out  and  races  with  the  wind. 

Among  the  seeding  grass 
The  moonlight-mailed  thistle  rises  tall ; 

Nettles  in  armies  mass  ; 
The  stately  hemlock  towers  above  them  all ; 

Struggling  for  life  beneath 
The  fragile  flowers  pine  and  'gin  to  dream  of  death. 
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The  waves  of  wheat  and  rye 
Higher  and  higher  flood  on  every  side, 

Wherein  the  hedges  lie 
Like  sunken  reefs  washed  by  a  golden  tide ; 

The  light  lisp  of.  the  seas, 
The  seething  of  the  foam,  is  heard  in  every  breeze. 

First  of  the  migrant  throng, 
His  northern  haunts  the  eager  cuckoo  leaves ; 

Awhile  with  feast  and  song 
His  fellows  revel  'mid  the  fruitful  sheaves  : 

Ere  long  in  secret  flight 
Their  wings  shall  veil  the  sky  with  swiftly  passing  night. 

Each  evening  autumn  stands 
And  scans  the  rippling  fields  of  drooping  rye, 

Shading  with  arched  hands 
Dark  dreamy  eyes  against  the  blaze  of  sky ; 

Her  smile  is  tinged  with  pride  : 
Ripe  fruit  blush  round  her  feet ;  a  sickle  burns  beside. 

Soon  shall  the  rocking  load, 
With  children's  eyes  atop  that  peep  and  play, 

Labour  along  the  road 
Eobbed  by  light-fingered  trees  upon  its  way, 

While  men  and  maidens  toil 
Till  the  long  daylight  fade  to  hoard  the  golden  spoil. 
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THE    COUNTRY  SUNDAY. 

THERE  is  always  a  strange  calm  and  peacefulness  about  the  country 
Sunday — an  air  of  quiet  and  rest.  How  far  imagination  carries 
me  away  I  do  not  know,  but  on  this  Fifth  Sunday  after  Lent  the 
sun  seems  to  shine  a  little  more  brightly  than  it  does  on  week- 
days ;  the  animals  seem  to  know  it  is  Sunday,  and  one  might 
think  the  birds  knew  it  too,  were  they  not  just  now  so  busy  either 
building  nests  or  hatching  early  clutches  of  eggs  that  they  appear 
to  have  temporarily  forgotten  all  about  it.  They  will  remember  it 
again  in  the  warm  hazy  Sundays  of  late  summer  and  early  autumn. 
Partridges  surely  know  it  well  at  that  season,  laying  on  a  Sunday 
until  you  almost  walk  on  to  the  top  of  the  covey.  And  the  out- 
lying pheasants,  which  wander  along  the  hedgerows  in  search  of 
blackberries  and  acorns,  really  seem  on  Sunday  morning  as  if  they 
had  forgotten  all  their  cunning  ways  of  running  down  one  hedge 
and  up  another,  and  so  on,  at  the  first  alarm,  and  so  going  right 
off  the  beat.  I  seem  to  notice  this  difference  in  their  behaviour ; 
is  it  all  merely  fancy  ?  It  is  certainly  on  Sunday,  when  I  have  no 
gun,  that  stray  snipe  get  up  out  of  the  brook  under  my  very  nose. 
The  farm  horses  know  Sunday  well  enough  ;  they  are  free  to  rest 
their  feet  on  the  cool  grass  the  livelong  day,  free  to  roll  on  the 
sward,  to  do  nothing  but  munch,  munch  at  the  short  turf  from 
morning  until  night,  and  to  look  complacently  at  the  carter  in  his 
Sunday  clothes,  taking  his  rest  too.  Carter  likes  to  bend  the 
steps  of  the  afternoon  stroll  across  by  the  farm  he  works  on.  He 
likes  '  the  missus  '  to  see  how  well  *  my  harses  '  are  looking.  Our 
dogs  know  Sunday,  perhaps  by  the  sound  of  the  bells.  They  trot 
about  a  little  listlessly  in  the  morning,  and  when  the  bells  have 
done  chiming  watch  the  party  walking  down  to  the  gate  wist- 
fully, almost  sadly,  without  attempting  to  follow.  Only  an  old 
bull-terrier  never  could  be  brought  to  see  that  his  company  is  not 
at  all  times  desirable.  He  comes  over  the  wall  and  follows  quietly, 
so  that  his  presence  is  not  detected  until  we  are  within  the  church 
porch.  Nor  would  he  be  denied  the  church  itself  were  he  not 
carried  all  the  way  home  and  safely  shut  in  the  stables.  But,  as 
a  rule,  dogs  know  church-time  perfectly,  and  their  behaviour  in 
the  afternoon,  on  our  appearance  in  a  tweed  coat,  is  entirely 
different,  exuberant  joy  taking  the  place  of  sad  resignment. 
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To  me  this  morning  the  whole  air  seems  so  full  of  Sunday  that 
I  fancy  everything  is  affected  by  it.  Is  it  merely  imagination,  or 
do  the  bees  round  the  white  allison  and  the  wall-fruit  blossom 
really  hum  in  a  more  subdued,  a  gentler  key  ?  And  did  that 
hybernated  tortoise-shell  butterfly,  now  fanning  its  wings  on  the 
warm  kitchen-garden  path,  flit  by  in  a  more  leisurely  way  than 
usual  ? 

No  one  enjoys  his  day's  rest  more  than  the  farm  labourer. 
Well  does  he  deserve  it.  He  may  not  go  about  his  work  very 
quickly ;  no  one  who  has  ever  given  the  matter  a  thought  would 
expect  him  to  do  so ;  but  it  is  hard,  heavy  labour  all  the  same. 
The  principal  service  at  the  village  chapels  seems  to  take  place  in 
the  early  afternoon,  not  in  the  morning ;  and  this  is  not  an  unwise 
arrangement.  A  man  wants  to  get  up  in  a  leisurely  way  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  without  the  trouble  of  getting  himself  into 
Sunday  clothes  the  first  thing.  After  breakfast  it  is  nice  to  walk 
up  to  the  allotments,  to  look  over  our  neighbours'  crops  and  our 
oT/n  too,  talk  them  over,  and  then  bring  down  the  vegetables  the 
good  wife  wants  for  dinner.  Then  follows  an  inspection  of  pigs, 
and  a  chat,  pipe  in  mouth,  leaning  over  the  pig-sty  wall.  The 
day  labourer,  who  all  the  week  must  work  from  morning  until 
evening  to  get  enough  to  keep  himself  and  his  family  upon,  must 
not  be  judged  in  this  respect  by  quite  the  same  standard  as  those 
who  have  abundant  leisure.  After  all,  the  Sabbath  was  made  for 
mm,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath ;  and  although  we  may  admire 
the  genuine  sense  of  duty  and  the  thorough  kind-heartedness 
which  prompts  the  vicar's  daughters  to  attend  church  three  times 
and  Sunday-school  twice,  and  sends  them  to  bed  early  thoroughly 
tired  out  with  their  manifold  labours  of  love,  Sunday  to  the 
lal  »ouring  man  is,  as  it  should  and  must  be,  a  day  of  sweet  rest. 
After  a  leisurely,  restful  morning,  it  is  time  to  go  and  '  clean 
oneself ;  to  put  on  the  Sunday  coat,  and  so  be  ready  by  time  the 
*  padding  bell'  rings  out  from  the  church.  In  many  country 
places  it  is  the  custom  to  ring  a  bell  when  the  congregation  are 
out  of  church.  The  bakers  will  not  open  their  ovens  until  this 
bell  rings,  and  it  is  the  signal  for  folks  to  go  and  fetch  their 
dinners  home.  Soon  after  this  they  may  be  seen  coming  away 
from  the  bakehouses  with  oblong  tins,  in  which  the  joint  has  been 
baking  over  browning  potatoes  or  a  pudding.  It  is  not  an 
economical  style  of  cooking,  but  the  English  are  not  born  cooks, 
and  many  a  labourer's  wife  can  do  little  more  than  boil  vegetables 
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or  fry  a  bit  of  meat  '  in  the  pan.'  It  is  not  born  in  them,  and  few 
of  them  have  any  chance  of  learning.  Still,  the  roast  must  be 
got  ready  for  the  oven,  and  the  pudding  must  be  made ;  the 
vegetables  also  have  to  be  boiled,  and  the  children  have  to  be 
made  ready  for  Sunday-school.  So  if  it  is  inconvenient  for  the 
good  man  to  go  to  church  or  chapel  in  the  morning,  it  is  well-nigh 
impossible  for  his  wife.  On  week-days  the  dinner-bell  rings  from 
the  church  tower  at  noon,  which  is  still  '  dinner-time '  in  the 
country,  and  sounds  over  the  fields  to  the  ploughman  on  the 
fallow  and  the  solitary  hedge-cutter.  But  on  Sunday  it  is 
generally  half-past  twelve  before  dinner-time  comes.  Then  the 
village  is  very  quiet  for  awhile. 

Soon  after  this,  on  fine  days,  the  folks  begin  to  stroll  out. 
Now  comes  the  time  for  service.  We  are  brushed  up  and  tidy, 
and  after  a  good  dinner  a  man  can  lean  back  and  easily  support 
the  weight  of  a  discourse  without  the  mind  running  away  on  any 
more  pressing  matters  ;  and  so  home  to  an  early  cup  of  tea. 

On  Sunday  afternoons  in  the  warm  weather,  as  well  as  in  the 
morning  before  service  time,  the  quite  old  men  (who,  having  no 
pressing  duties,  and  needing  no  extra  rest,  could  go  to  morning 
service,  and  did  so  until  recent  years)  used  to  sit  on  their  door- 
steps, or  on  the  edge  of  the  footpath  where  the  path  was  raised, 
in  their  bun7  or  grey  smock-frocks,  embroidered  with  white  work 
round  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  the  real  beaver  hats,  which 
always  looked  as  if  they  had  been  brushed  the  wrong  way.  The 
old  men  sit  out  now  sometimes,  but  not  so  much  as  they  used  to, 
or  you  may  come  upon  one  sunning  himself  against  a  warm  south 
wall.  But  you  see  the  smock-frock  no  longer,  and  the  beaver  hat 
is  gone.  I  sometimes  see  a  smock  in  the  fields,  but  as  Sunday 
garments  they  have  quite  gone,  and  the  red  cloaks  of  the  old 
women  seem  to  have  followed  them.  They  are  both  losses  to  the 
country  Sunday,  if  only  from  an  artistic  point  of  view. 

In  the  afternoon,  after  service,  almost  everybody  goes  for  a 
walk.  It  is  nicest  to  see  a  whole  family — man,  wife,  and  children 
— walking  out.  Hand  in  hand  they  stretch  quite  across  the  lane. 
Someone  once  remarked  to  me  how  slowly  the  country-folk  walked 
on  Sunday.  They  do;  it  is  part  of  the  Sunday  calm.  But  of 
course  they  walk  slowly,  they  have  no  reason  to  do  otherwise ;  and 
although  they  may  walk  slower  than  ever  on  Sunday,  their  whole 
life-training  precludes  a  quick  pace.  No  one  can  walk  with  a 
quick  step  over  a  sticky  fallow.  As  a  boy  the  labourer  walked 
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slowly  as  he  led  the  team  at  plough  or  in  the  waggon  ;  as  a  man, 
come  to  holding  a  plough  himself,  he  walks  slowly.  Hard,  heavy 
work  of  all  kinds  must  be  done  slowly.  Cattle  must  be  driven 
slowly,  and  the  sheep,  also,  when  they  are  moved  from  one  part 
of  the  farm  to  another.  So  the  good  folk  go  along  gently  this 
afternoon.  They  do  not  go  very  far ;  often  stop  for  a  talk  with  a 
neighbour,  or  to  lean  over  a  gate  and  look  at  the  crops.  It  is, 
happily,  unnecessary  for  them  to  take  a  constitutional.  I  am 
glad  they  go  slowly — the  pace  fits  in  with  the  air  of  Sunday.  It 
is  quite  distracting  when  a  trap  from  the  town  goes  rattling 
through  the  village  with  a  fast-trotting  horse.  The  rapid  motion 
and  hurry  seem  so  out  of  place  to-day.  When  the  family  get  out 
into  the  lanes  or  fields  the  children  gather  bunches  of  whatever 
particular  hedge  spoil  is  in  season — primroses,  cowslips,  and  '  cow- 
cranes  '  in  spring,  dog-roses  in  June,  and  berries  and  nuts  in 
autumn.  Just  lately  they  have  been  getting  violets,  which  they 
carried  in  tightly-pinched  bunches  in  their  little  hot  hands.  Very 
often  the  bunches  do  not  get  home.  Perhaps  they  are  dropped 
when  hands  have  to  be  taken  again  at  the  entrance  of  the  village  ; 
pei 'haps  they  are  thrown  away  in  favour  of  finer  specimens  or 
some  more  highly-prized  flower.  On  Monday  morning  many  flowers 
or  berries  are  found  scattered  about  the  lanes  and  roadsides. 

On  Sunday  the  countryman  has  leisure  to  admire  his  garden 
flowers,  and  just  now  he  looks  anxiously  to  see  how  the  winter  and 
the  treacherous  early  spring  has  dealt  with  some  favourite  root,  or 
if  Ids  tulip-bulbs  are  coming  strong.  It  is  not,  of  course,  every 
cottager  who  has  space  for  a  flower-garden,  but  in  their  fondness 
for  flowers  they  yield  to  few.  Witness  the  window-plants  which 
always  flourish  so,  and  look  so  well  year  after  year,  although  they 
soon  become  sickly  and  unhealthy  in  a  drawing-room  and  have  to 
be  sent  to  the  hothouse  to  gather  strength  again.  Nor  must  we 
expect  a  fine  show  of  window-plants  in  every  cottage  any  more 
than  a  garden  redolent  of  clove-pinks,  gilliflowers,  southernwood, 
and  sweetbriar — bright  and  gay  with  marigolds,  sweet-williams, 
and  damask  roses,  and  many  another  beautiful  old-fashioned  flower. 
Given  the  space,  it  is  hard  to  think  of  flowers  when  enough  food 
is  not  always  an  assured  thing.  Perhaps  we  must  look  upon  the 
flowers  about  the  cottages  as  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the 
prosperity  within,  and  the  outcome  of  it.  Perhaps  their  presence 
is  one  little  reason  for  the  existence  of  that  prosperity.  The 
flowers  were  the  outward  sign  of  the  good  qualities  which  helped 
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the  occupier  to  prosper.  For  surely  the  man  must  be  a  little 
better  for  his  love  of  his  flowers !  Surely  it  must  be  good  for 
him  to  tend  something  voluntarily  which  will  bring  him  in  no 
gain  !  And  just  as  it  is  good  for  a  man  to  grow  flowers  for  the 
love  of  them,  so  it  is  good  for  him  to  wear  them.  It  shows  to 
some  extent  in  his  case  not  only  an  appreciation  of  the  flowers, 
but  a  respect  for  himself  as  well.  And  the  custom  of  wearing  a 
flower  in  the  coat  '  of  a  Sunday '  is  a  common  one  in  villages, 
especially  in  the  unsophisticated  ones,  which  '  lie  away  wide '  of 
the  towns.  But  I  am  afraid  the  times  when  a  marigold  and  a 
sprig  of  southernwood  formed  a  favourite  button-hole  or  '  posy ' 
are  gone  for  ever. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  about  the  country  Sunday  is 
the  hushed  quietness,  the  stillness  in  the  air.  We  should  hardly 
imagine  that  the  ordinary  daily  work  going  on  in  the  fields  could 
produce  anything  resembling  that  dull  confused  sound  which  fills 
the  air  in  busy  places,  and  to  those  who  live  in  them  is  chiefly 
remarkable  when  it  temporarily  ceases.  But  it  does  so,  for  how 
else  can  we  account  for  that  strange  stillness  we  always  notice  on 
Sunday  when  there  is  no  creaking  of  ploughs,  or  jingle  of  harrows, 
or  crack  of  whip,  or  rattle  of  mowing  and  reaping  machines  ?  In 
the  stillness  of  the  Sunday  mornings  we  hear  sounds  afar  off. 
The  bleat  of  early  lambs,  the  cawing  from  the  rookery  down  below 
us  in  the  valley,  the  laughing  cry  of  the  woodpecker,  and  perhaps 
the  rumble  of  a  spring  cart  on  the  distant  turnpike  road.  The 
sound  of  the  chiming  church  bells,  too,  of  some  distant  village 
comes  over  hill  and  valley,  and  strikes  clearly  on  the  ear  when  the 
wind  '  sets  that  way/  The  long  distance  it  has  travelled  is  some- 
times surprising,  and  we  say  to  ourselves,  '  Why,  those  must  be 

bells  ! '     The  bells  sound  so  much  more  appropriately  to  the 

day  when  they  are  chimed  than  when  they  are  rung.  Kinging 
bells  should  only  accompany  strong  gladness.  They  can  ring  out 
when  a  nation,  a  community,  or  a  family  rejoices.  But  even  as 
they  ring  in  joy,  the  element  of  sadness  which  is  so  strong  in  them 
will  strike  a  note  of  sorrow  here  and  there.  Apart  from  these 
times  the  peal  must  always  be  too  sad  for  a  sunny  country  Sunday. 
The  peculiarly  quiet,  soft,  gentle  sound  of  chiming  bells  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  wholly  in  keeping  with  the  day  and  time,  and  the  air 
of  peace.  Soft  and  sweet  they  sound ;  age,  perhaps,  has  mellowed 
their  tone.  Calling  to  service  the  living  dwellers  in  the  village 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  year  after  year,  as  they  have  called  in  time 
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past  the  generations  which  now  lie  sleeping  under  the  green 
mounds  on  each  side  of  the  graveyard  path.  How  closely  the 
"bells  were  knit  with  the  simple  histories  of  the  dead  who  lie  there ! 
They  chimed  on  the  Sunday  of  the  christenings,  they  rang  out  at 
the  weddings,  and  the  '  sounding  '  of  the  bells  (one  after  another, 
so  many  strokes  on  each  for  man,  woman,  or  child),  told  their 
erstwhile  neighbours  of  the  close  of  the  life,  and  the  passing  of  the 
spirit  to  its  place. 

On  the  south,  west,  and  east  sides  of  the  church,  especially  the 
south,  the  graves"  stand  thick,  but  only  lately,  since  the  other 
parts  became  full,  have  mounds  began  to  dot  the  cold,  sunless, 
northern  side.  In  many  places  we  do  not  find  any  yard  on  the 
north  side  of  the  church,  and  where  it  does  exist  it  has  more  often 
than  not  been  laid  to  the  old  piece  only  in  recent  years.  There  was 
a  strong  feeling,  if  not  a  superstition,  against  lying  on  that  shaded 
side  of  the  church.  For  though  they  say,  '  Blessed  are  the  dead 
that  the  rain  rains  upon/  on  the  funeral  day,  yet  they  like  their 
dead  to  lie  where  the  sun  can  shine  on  their  mounds;  where 
flowers  will  grow  kindly.  Perhaps  this  last  was  partly  the  founda- 
tion for  the  dislike  to  the  north  side. 

The  various  objects  we  meet  with  in  our  Sunday  afternoon 
walks,  and  especially  the  field  and  hedgerow  flora  and  the  crops, 
impress,  on  our  minds  the  march  of  the  year.  And  as  some  of  the 
feasts  of  the  Church  are  movable,  so  the  feasts  of  the  flowers  vary 
a  little  in  different  years.  Easter  may  be  late  or  early,  but  the 
question  of  an  early  or  a  late  spring  naturally  makes  a  greater 
difference  to  those  who  pass  all  their  lives  in  country  places.  If 
Easter  happens  early  and  the  spring  is  late,  things  seem  to  be 
entirely  disordered,  and  quite  out  of  tune  as  well  as  time.  It 
always  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  natural  time  of  the  year,  a  date 
in  the  calendar  of  nature,  which  is  just  suitable  for  this  season  of 
the  Church  year.  Good  Friday  never  seems  to  me  quite  natural 
unless  I  can  go  out  and  gather  a  good  bunch  of  violets  without 
much  search.  Nay,  I  like  to  be  able  to  smell  them  as  I  walk  down 
the  side  of  the  hedge  ;  to  be  aware  of  their  presence  before  I  see 
them.  It  seems  so  unnatural  when  a  cruel  north-east  wind  blows 
all  day,  and  snow-showers  come  whirling  over  the  hills  at  intervals, 
as  1  lappens  now  more  often  than  not  with  a  very  early  Easter.  On 
Palm  Sunday  the  children  always  look  out  for  tufts  of  sallow 
blossom,  which  ought  by  that  time  to  be  covered  with  yellow 
anthers.  So  closely  in  the  observant  minds  of  the  country  people 
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is  the  flowering  of  the  sallow  connected  with  the  season  that  the 
flower  is  commonly  known  as  *  Palm.'  I  say  the  observant  minds 
of  the  country  people.  The  latter  were,  before  the  spread  of  edu- 
cation, or  rather  of  book-learning — that  is  a  better  name  for  the 
kind  of  education  which  has  done  the  harm — keenly  observant  of 
nature,  and  knew  their  birds  and  plants  in  their  rough  and  ready 
way  as  the  present  rising  generation  will  never  know  them.  But 
the  children  will  hand  down  traditions,  no  doubt,  of  these  things  so 
far  as  they  interest  young  children. 

Almost  the  first  sign  of  coming  spring  is  the  putting  forth  of 
yellow  catkins  by  the  hazel  bushes,  and  the  dark  green  leaves  of 
the  dog's  mercury  pushing  up  through  the  dead  leaves  on  the 
ditch  bank.  We  know  then  that  if  the  season  is  kindly  we  shall 
soon  scent  a  violet,  and  that  the  hedge  buds  will  be  swelling. 
Then  weak  bleating  of  young  lambs  is  heard  in  the  fields,  and  the 
rookery  is  in  a  perfect  turmoil.  Perhaps  there  is  not  a  sweeter 
spring  sound  than  the  cawing  of  the  rooks  at  their  nesting  trees, 
and  it  is  a  sound  perfectly  compatible  with  the  Sunday  calm ; 
indeed,  there  is  something  very  soothing  about  it.  A  little  later 
in  the  year,  and  the  meadows  foreshadow  the  golden  sheets  they 
will  be  at  the  end  of  May.  And  now  we  have  forgotten  the 
'  blackthorn  winter,'  and  are  looking  for  the  days  when  the  tall 
hedgerows  and  old  '  staggy '  thorn-bushes  will  be  as  though  the 
snows  of  winter  had  come  back  to  them.  This  is  the  season  at 
which  Whitsuntide  should  rightly  fall — when  there  must  be 
white  flowers  in  the  church,  and  outside,  nature  is  decked  out  in 
white ;  white  may,  white  cones  of  chestnut  blossom,  white  lilac 
coming  out.  And  then  a  Trinity  of  greens  :  the  fresh,  young 
green  of  the  trees  in  fullest  foliage,  the  yet  unfaded,  shining  green 
of  the  hedges,  and  the  full,  rich  colour  of  the  grass  and  the  corn. 
The  scent  of  the  '  blowing '  wheat,  and  the  first  field  of  meadow 
grass  which  is  '  down,'  mark  the  turn  of  nature's  year,  and  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  fields  will  be  whitening  to  harvest. 
Far  up  on  the  opposite  hillside  a  patch  of  light  colour  appears  in 
the  sunshine  one  morning  ;  and  for  two  or  three  Sundays  following 
the  light  colour  broadens  and  increases,  as  on  the  upland  arable  lands 
the  corn  ripens.  Sunday  after  Sunday  passes  ;  the  fields  are  clear- 
ing and  the  berries  redden  on  the  hedges.  Trinity  Sundays  are  in 
double  figures  and  will  soon  be  in  their  teens.  The  gardens  are 
gorgeous  with  dahlias,  asters,  marigolds,  and  the  late  crop  of  roses ; 
the  nectarines  ripen  on  the  wall.  The  smooth  turf  of  the  lawn  is 
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a  deep  rich  green  from  the  close  growth  of  Dutch  clover,  and  the 
tall,  white  anemones  gleam  in  the  twilight  of  the  warm  autumn 
evenings.  The  robins  are  singing  in  the  calm,  golden,  hazy  after- 
noons ;  yet  the  trees  are  still  all  untouched.  But  the  decline  is 
coming  surely  beneath  this  air  of  calm,  ripe  beauty.  One  Sunday 
we  notice  a  yellow  leaf  on  the  chestnut ;  the  next  there  is  a  large 
gold  patch.  Each  week  brings  further  signs  of  the  fall,  and  we 
look  now  for  the  first  sharp  frost  to  fill  the  air  with  falling  leaves 
and  bring  the  acorns  pattering  down ;  to  listen  for  the  first  chack, 
chack  of  the  fieldfares  and  the  quip  of  the  redwings  as  they 
fly  out  of  hedgerows.  Our  calendar  has  run  through ;  the  year's 
labour  is  over,  and  soon  the  snowy  covering  will  lightly  cover  its 
work.  For  nature  now  a  sleep,  not  of  death,  but  from  which  she 
will  awake  and  renew  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  calendars  are 
together  again,  for  the  Church,  too,  has  ended  her  year.  But  the 
advent  of  nature's  spring  is  passed  in  quiet  rest. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE   INTRUSIVE   SECRETARY. 

ALTHOUGH  Lilian  would  not,  for  choice,  have  returned  to  the  house 
in  Hans  Place  which  was  connected  with  certain  painful  memories 
of  hers,  yet  she  was  not  sorry  to  find  herself  once  more  an  inmate 
of  that  cosy  dwelling ;  for  indeed  she  had  been  threatened  with 
West  Brompton  or  Maida  Vale.  That  her  husband  had  been 
unfortunate  in  his  speculations  she  was  aware ;  but  she  had  neither 
requested  nor  been  furnished  with  particulars :  all  she  knew  was 
that  Stanwick  was  to  be  let,  that  retrenchment  ^as  imperative, 
and  that  Mr.  Litton  had  behaved  like  '  a  regular  old  brute.'  Not- 
withstanding this  alleged  avuncular  brutality,  Leonard  had  returned 
from  his  short  visit  to  Wilverton  in  greatly  improved  spirits ;  but 
it  had  not  occurred  to  her  to  ascribe  this  change  to  Matthew 
Austin's  munificence,  of  which  she  had  naturally  been  kept  in 
ignorance. 

For  her  own  part,  she  was  perhaps  a  little  less  unhappy  than 
she  had  been  during  the  summer;  for  there  is  nothing,  except 
physical  suffering,  to  which  our  mortal  nature  does  not  grow 
accustomed  with  time.  The  estrangement  between  her  and  her 
husband  was  now  complete  and  was  accepted  by  each  of  them  as 
a  part  of  the  normal  condition  of  things  ;  they  seldom  quarrelled 
and  they  did  not  see  nearly  as  much  of  one  another  in  London, 
where  Leonard  had  his  club  to  go  to  and  his  friends  to  meet,  as 
they  had  done  in  the  country.  Lilian,  too,  had  a  few  friends, 
whose  society  she  no  longer  shirked ;  so  that  their  life,  as  far  as 
its  surface  was  concerned,  flowed  on  smoothly  enough  through  the 
early  months  of  winter. 

But  soon  after  Parliament  reassembled  a  slightly  disturbing 
influence  began  to  ruffle  that  outward  placidity.  It  was  not  that 
Leonard  objected  in  the  least  to  the  reappearance  of  Mr.  Vawdrey, 
whom,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  quite  pleased  to  see  again ;  but 
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Lilian  was  not  free  from  doubt  as  to  whether — knowing  what  she 
knew — she  ought  to  receive  him,  and  the  young  man  himself  was 
so  embarrassed  and  diffident  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  that 
she  was  very  nearly  asking  him  not  to  repeat  it.  To  be  sure,  he 
had  never  made  any  open  declaration,  and,  in  compliance  with  her 
lequest,  he  had  written  to  her  three  or  four  times  since  his  abrupt 
departure  from  Stanwick  Hall — stiff  little  letters  of  the  schoolboy 
order  of  composition,  in  which  a  good  deal  had  been  said  about 
politics  and  something  about  sport ;  letters  which  might  safely 
have  been  read  in  the  market-place.  Still,  since  his  feelings  were 
evidently  unchanged,  it  might  possibly  be  her  duty  to  be  out  when 
he  called.  All  things  considered,  however,  she  decided  against  a 
course  of  action  which,  if  adopted,  would  have  deprived  her  of 
some  pleasant  hours.  She  was  in  no  danger  of  losing  her  heart  to 
t his  perfectly  respectful  adorer  of  hers ;  she  soon  perceived  that  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  take  any  advantage  of  her  leniency,  and 
the  more  she  saw  of  him  the  better  she  liked  him.  As  for  him, 
since  he  was  out  of  the  nursery,  she  did  not  consider  that  she  was 
bound  to  protect  him  against  himself:  she  had  seen  too  many 
platonic  and  quasi-platonic  friendships  wax  and  wane  to  take  a 
very  tragic  view  of  their  possible  results.  Moreover,  she  believed, 
with  reason,  that  Mr.  Vawdrey  had  at  least  as  much  common  sense 
as  the  general  run  of  young  men. 

Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  in  a  few  weeks'  time  he  had  re- 
established himself  upon  the  old  footing.  He  became  as  frequent 
a  visitor  as  of  yore ;  he  gradually  dropped  the  apprehensive  tone 
and  the  look  of  mute  pleading  for  pardon  which  he  had  assumed 
at  the  outset;  he  even  permitted  himself  to  hint,  from  time  to 
time,  at  the  deep  sympathy  which  he  felt  for  Lilian,  whom  he 
still  regarded  as  an  injured  and  neglected  woman.  He  hinted  at 
nothing  more — or,  at  least,  if  he  did,  his  hints  were  so  discreet 
and  so  faint  that  they  might  fairly  be  looked  upon  as  unintentional. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  his  conduct,  nor  her  own,  nor  any  fear  as 
to  the  ultimate  issue  of  either  that  caused  those  ripples  upon  the 
even  flow  of  Lilian's  existence  to  which  allusion  has  been  made. 
What  at  first  displeased  and  afterwards  disquieted  her  was  the 
persistence  of  Mr.  Vawdrey's  private  secretary  in  calling  at  a  house 
to  which  he  had  never  been  invited.  That  unwelcome  personage 
was  never  without  an  excuse  for  following  his  chief  to  Hans  Place, 
and  he  seldom  failed  to  preface  his  request  for  instructions  as  to 
the  correspondence  which  he  brought  in  his  hand  with  the  remark 
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of,  '  I  thought  I  should  find  you  here.'  This  formula  he  would 
accompany  with  a  smile  of  which  Mrs.  Jerome  could  not  fail  to 
understand  the  meaning. 

'  I  wish/  she  said  impatiently  to  Vawdrey  one  day,  *  that  letters 
of  importance  didn't  always  reach  you  at  such  improbable  hours  ! 
Wouldn't  it  save  your  time  and  Mr.  Frere's  to  have  them  addressed 
to  the  House  of  Commons  ? ' 

'  Well,  it  isn't  only  letters,  you  see,'  answered  Vawdrey  apolo- 
getically. '  All  sorts  of  things  keep  cropping  up,  and  he  is  such 
a  scrupulous  fellow  that  he'll  do  nothing  without  precise  orders.' 

*  Yes,  I  should  think  he  was  very  scrupulous,'  observed  Lilian 
drily ;  '  still  he  might  take  some  less  inconvenient  way  of  display- 
ing his  virtues.' 

'  All  right ;  I'll  tell  him  not  to  come  here  again.' 

'  Oh,  you  can't  do  that.  It  doesn't  really  matter ;  only  he  is 
rather  a  bore,  and  sometimes  I  think  he  goes  about  as  near  to 
being  impertinent  as  he  dares.' 

Vawdrey  looked  pained  and  surprised.  He  was  quite  sure 
that  poor  Frere  did  not  mean  to  be  impertinent  5  he  regretted 
Mrs.  Jerome's  invincible  prejudice  against  his  protege;  nothing 
short  of  downright  proof  would  have  made  him  believe  that 
Spencer  was  spying  upon  them  both.  But  Lilian  was  under  no 
illusion  upon  the  subject,  and  if  she  had  known  how  to  make  her 
manner  more  distant  and  forbidding  than  it  was  when  she  poured 
out  a  cup  of  tea  for  the  bland  intruder  she  would  certainly  have 
done  so.  The  provoking  part  of  it  was  that  Spencer  was  evidently 
aware  of  her  displeasure  and  that  he  didn't  care.  There  was  a 
tacit  enmity  between  them  to  which  she  gave  expression  as  well 
as  she  could  by  supercilious  disdain,  while  he,  with  considerably 
greater  ingenuity  and  success,  would  make  smiling  insinuations 
of  which  it  was  impossible  to  take  notice.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  his  fifth  or  sixth  visit  that  a  desire  for  variety  prompted  him 
to  say  something  amidble  about  Matthew  Austin  and  the  latter's 
change  of  abode. 

'  From  what  my  sister  tells  me,  Austin  must  have  been  hit 
rather  hard,'  he  remarked;  'a  man  doesn't  leave  a  comfortable 
house  and  go  into  lodgings  for  pleasure.  I  wouldn't  mind  laying 
ten  to  one  that  the  poor  beggar  has  either  been  backing  a  bill  for 
a  friend  or  lending  money  which  he  doesn't  expect  ever  to  see 
again.  I  wonder  which  of  his  friendg  has  lent  him  a  helping  hand 
on  the  road  to  ruin  this  time/ 
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Lilian,  pierced  by  a  sudden,  swift  suspicion,  set  down  her  tea- 
cup and  changed  colour.  '  Has  Mr.  Austin  left  his  house  ? '  she 
faltered;  '  I  didn't  know.5 

Spencer  gazed  steadily  at  her.  '  Is  she  telling  a  lie  ? '  he 
thought.  '  She  doesn't  look  as  if  she  was,  but  of  course  she  must 
be.  Most  likely  it  was  she  who  sent  her  husband  down  to  Wil- 
verton  at  a  time  when,  as  everybody  knew,  he  was  all  but  broke. 
Most  likely  she  is  getting  money  out  of  Vawdrey  now.' 

'  I  had  no  idea  that  Austin's  having  let  his  house  for  the  winter 
would  be  news  to  you,'  he  said  aloud.  '  He  is  popularly  supposed 
to  be  hard  up  in  consequence  of  foolish  speculations ;  but  it  is  a 
good  deal  more  probable,  I  should  imagine,  that  somebody  else 
has  speculated  foolishly.  How  odd  that  he  should  never  have 
mentioned  it  in  writing  to  your  husband !  But  perhaps,  as  you 
are  such  friends,  he  was  afraid  of  distressing  you.' 

For  two  days  Lilian  kept  her  doubts  and  fears  to  herself. 
What  Spencer  Frere  had  intended  her  to  understand  was  obvious  ; 
still  she  clung  to  the  hope  that  he  had  spoken  as  he  had  done  out 
of  sheer  malevolence  and  that  she  had  been  spared  the  crowning 
humiliation  of  being  pecuniarily  indebted  to  the  man  whose  love 
she  had  at  first  accepted  and  had  then  thrown  away.  She  dreaded, 
too,  a  scene  with  Leonard,  who  hated  nothing  so  much  as  being 
questioned  about  the  state  of  his  affairs.  Finally,  she  had  a  little 
of  that  cowardly  inclination  to  shut  her  eyes  in  the  presence  of 
unwelcome  facts  to  which  few  of  us  can  pretend  to  be  total  strangers. 
So  long  as  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  exists,  why  should  we  not  allow 
ourselves  the  benefit  of  it  ?  But  we  always  have  to  open  our  eyes 
eventually,  and  on  the  third  day  Lilian  realised,  as  everybody 
must  end  by  realising,  that  however  bad  a  thing  certainty  may  be, 
it  is  more  tolerable  than  suspense. 

Leonard,  for  a  wonder,  was  eating  his  luncheon  at  home.  He 
lingered  on  to  smoke  a  cigarette  or  two  lifter  the  conclusion  of 
that  meal  and,  being  in  a  good  humour,  chatted  pleasantly  to  his 
w^'-e,  without  noticing  her  preoccupied  mien.  He  was  quite  taken 
aback  when  she  said  abruptly : 

'  I  want  to  ask  you  something.  You  told  me  in  the  autumn, 
you  know,  that  you  had  had  losses  and  that  we  should  have  to  live 
in  a  very  small  way  for  some  time  to  come.  Then  you  took  this 
house  again  and  money  seemed  to  become  plentiful.  Where  did 
it  come  from  ?  ' 

4 1  really  can't  undertake  to  explain  business  transactions  which 
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you  wouldn't  understand  even  if  they  were  explained  to  you/ 
answered  Leonard,  his  face  clouding  over. 

'  I  don't  want  to  hear  anything  about  business  transactions  ; 
all  I  want  to  know  is  whether  you  have  borrowed  money  from 
Matthew  Austin/ 

'  What  put  that  idea  into  your  head  ?  '  asked  Leonard,  with  a 
frown. 

*  He  has  let  his  house  and  he  is  said  to  be  in  difficulties.    That 
man  Frere  told  me  about  it  the  other  day.    Did  you  know  that  he 
had  let  his  house  ? ' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Leonard,  who  occasionally  wrote  to  one  of 
Mr.  Litton's  old  servants  in  order  to  keep  himself  informed  as  to 
the  condition  of  his  uncle's  health,  had  heard  of  the  circumstance 
alluded  to  and  had  been  not  a  little  provoked  by  it.  Such  ostenta- 
tious measures  of  precaution  on  Austin's  part  were  surely  uncalled- 
for,  seeing  that  in  a  few  months'  time  his  ten  thousand  pounds 
would  be  safely  lodged  at  his  bankers'  once  more.  That  sort  of 
conduct  was  just  the  sort  of  thing  to  set  people  chatting  and 
guessing,  and  here  was  the  disagreeable  proof  that  it  had  had  that 
effect.  Eeally  Austin  might  have  been  a  little  more  considerate. 

*  I  suppose  Austin  is  entitled  to  let  his  house,  if  he  likes,'  he 
replied  curtly.     '  Perhaps  you  will  even  admit  that  I  am  entitled 
to  manage  my  own  affairs  without  being  cross-examined  about 
them.' 

'  Ah,  then  it  is  true ! '  exclaimed  Lilian,  clasping  her  hands 
despairingly.  '  No ;  you  are  not  entitled  to  manage  your  affairs 
in  that  way !  How  can  you  have  fallen  so  low  as  to  take  money 
from  him,  of  all  men  in  the  world  ? — and  money  which  he  could 
not  spare  too !  Don't  you  understand  that  it  is  to  me,  not  to  you, 
that  he  is  lending  it  ?  No  ;  you  are  not  entitled  to  degrade  me 
as  you  have  done  ! J 

The  retort  was  too  easy  and  too  obvious  to  be  resisted.  '  Your 
qualms  of  conscience  do  you  credit,  my  dear,'  answered  Leonard, 
with  a  smile,  '  but  I  think  you  may  safely  dismiss  them.  If  Austin 
was  enamoured  of  you  once  upon  a  time — which  I  take  leave  to 
doubt — he  has  assuredly  overcome  that  weakness  now,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  a  sincere  liking  for  me,  un- 
worthy though  I  may  be  of  his  regard.' 

'  Put  it  in  that  way,  if  you  choose/  returned  Lilian  im- 
patiently ;  '  it  makes  no  difference  whether  he  has  done  this  for 
you  or  for  me.' 
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*  Oh,  I  thought  your  argument  was   that  it  made  all  the 
difference.' 

*  I  am  not  arguing ;  all  I  want  you  to  see  is  that  it  is  dis- 
graceful for  us  to  have  reduced  him  to  poverty  in  order  that  we 
may  live  comfortably.     You  yourself  must  feel  that  it  is,  and  so 
must  he.      His  being  too  generous  to  say  so  doesn't  make  our  dis- 
grace any  the  less.     Oh,  I  wish  I  had  married  him  ! ' 

'  Permit  me  respectfully  to  echo  that  wish,'  returned  Leonard, 
\vhose  face  was  white  and  who,  in  truth,  was  very  angry  indeed. 
'  As,  however,  you  have  made  the  mistake  of  marrying  me,  I  must 
beg  you  to  understand,  once  for  all,  that  I  claim  to  be  master  of 
my  own  actions.  Of  course  you  are  talking  absolute  nonsense 
when  you  accuse  me  of  having  reduced  Austin  to  poverty,  and  I 
take  it  that  he  would  hardly  have  obliged  me  with  a  small  loan, 
which  I  am  sure  of  paying  back  within  a  few  months,  if  he  had 
been  compelled  to  let  his  house  on  that  account.  But  I  don't 
consider  myself  in  any  way  bound  to  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty  to 
you.  It  seems  pretty  clear  by  this  time  that,  whatever  I  do  or 
leave  undone,  I  shall  never  succeed  in  pleasing  you,  and  as  I  allow 
you  to  take  your  own  line,  you  had  better  allow  me  to  take  mine. 
If  we  can't  be  an  affectionate  couple,  let  us  at  least  endeavour  to 
treat  one  another  with  decent  civility  when  we  meet.  I  assure 
you  that  our  meetings  shall  be  as  few  as  I  can  make  them.' 

About  two  hours  later  Mr.  Vawdrey,  whom  a  swift  hansom  had 
trought  from  Westminster  in  time  to  beg  for  the  cup  of  tea  with 
which  Mrs.  Jerome  was  wont  to  refresh  him  when  he  could  escape 
from  his  legislative  functions,  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  much 
mental  agitation  by  the  sight  of  Lilian's  red  and  swollen  eyelids. 

1  What  has  happened  ? '  he  asked  anxiously.  '  Is  it — has 
he ?' 

When  the  male  friend  of  any  married  woman  takes  to  speaking 
to  her  of  her  husband  by  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  it 
behoves  her  to  consider  whether  friendship  can  be  kept  up  any 
longer  without  peril ;  but  Lilian  was  too  full  of  her  own  woes  to 
remember  anything  except  that  this  good,  honest,  sympathetic 
fellow  would  be  upon  her  side  if  he  knew  the  whole  truth,  and  her 
inclination  was  strong  to  tell  him  the  whole  truth  then  and  there. 
She  stopped  short  of  doing  that,  although  it  would  have  been 
scarcely  more  imprudent  to  state  the  facts  than  to  answer  as 
she  did. 

1  He  hasn't  been  beating  me,  if  that  is  what  you  mean,'  she 
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replied,  laughing  rather  hysterically.  *  Only  I  don't  feel  as  if  I 
could  go  on  living  with  him ! ' 

Further  questions  failed  to  elicit  anything  much  more  definite 
than  that  from  her ;  but  Vawdrey  felt  convinced  that  she  would 
never  have  said  as  much,  had  she  not  been  subjected  to  the  most 
extreme  provocation,  and  his  wrath  was  equalled  only  by  his  sense 
of  helplessness.  What  could  he  do  or  say  to  console  her  ?  There 
were  several  things  which  he  would  have  dearly  loved  to  say  and 
several  which  he  would  have  rejoiced  to  do ;  but,  for  reasons  which 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  specify,  one  and  all  of  them  were  inad- 
missible. As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  said  very  little  and  looked  a  good 
deal.  Perhaps  she  understood  him  :  he  had,  at  any  rate,  the  com- 
fort of  believing  that  she  did. 

However  that  may  have  been,  it  did  not  take  her  very  long  to 
repent  of  her  impulsive  denunciation  of  Leonard  and  to  realise 
that  it  had  been  unwise  as  well  as  undignified. 

1  Oh,  no,  I  did  not  really  mean  that/  she  said,  in  answer  to  a 
preposterous  suggestion  on  Vawdrey's  part.  '  Of  course  I  cannot 
leave  my  husband,  and  even  if  I  could,  your  mother  would  be 
rather  astonished,  I  think,  at  being  asked  to  provide  a  refuge  for 
a  total  stranger.  You  must  not  take  me  so  literally/ 

'  I  take  it  that  you  were  speaking  the  truth  when  you  said 
that  you  felt  as  if  you  could  not  live  with  him  any  longer,'  answered 
Vawdrey  sorrowfully.  '  I  don't  know  what  he  has  done  to-day,  and 
I  won't  go  on  asking  you ;  but  I  have  seen  enough  for  myself  to 

know  what  a  br what  a  wretched  life  you  have  with  him.  It 

seems  very  unfair  that  marriages  can't  be  annulled  when  they  turn 
out  badly.' 

4 1  suppose  it  would  lead  to  all  sorts  of  awkward  complications 
if  they  could.  At  any  rate,  when  one  has  been  disappointed,  one 
ought  to  have  self-respect  enough  to  conceal  one's  disappointment. 
You  are  full  of  kindness  and  commiseration,  I  know ;  but  I  sus- 
pect that  at  the  bottom  of  your  heart  you  despise  me  a  little  for 
telling  you  things  which  I  should  have  done  better  to  keep  to 
myself.' 

'  You  have  told  me  nothing  ! '  exclaimed  Vawdrey.  '  My  own 
eyes  and  ears  have  told  me  a  great  deal  more  than  you  have  ever 
confessed.  Despise  you  indeed ! — ah,  if  you  only  knew ' 

He  did  not  finish  his  sentence,  instruction  in  the  art  of  public 
speaking  having  failed  to  supply  him  with  that  gift  of  eloquence 
which  is  the  birthright  of  more  fortunate  men ;  but  he  stretched 
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ot.t  his  hand  to  clasp  hers,  as  the  habit  of  the  average  mute  Briton 
is,  when  strongly  moved.  And  it  was  in  this  affectionate  posture 
that  Spencer  Frere,  bustling  into  the  room  with  his  usual  equip- 
ment of  letters  and  telegrams,  surprised  the  pair. 

The  private  secretary's  smile  was  so  undisguised  and  so  signi- 
ficant that  even  Vawdrey,  who  liked  the  man,  lost  his  temper  for 
once. 

1  Confound  it  all,  Frere  ! '  he  was  foolish  enough  to  exclaim, 
'  can't  you  leave  a  man  in  peace  for  an  hour  ?  I'm  not  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  my  correspondents  aren't  people  of  such  tremendous 
importance  that  you  might  not  have  ventured  to  answer  them 
upon  your  own  responsibility.' 

*  Very  sorry  to  be  so  intrusive,'  returned  Spencer  inexorably, 
*  but  there  are  one  or  two  letters  here  which  I  shouldn't  have 
known  how  to  answer  without  being  told.  I  don't  know  what 
your  engagements  are,  you  see,  and  if  I  had  committed  you  for 
next  Wednesday  evening,  when  you  may  hare  promised  to  dine 
with  somebody — with  Mrs.  Jerome,  for  instance — you  wouldn't 
have  liked  it.' 

'  Oh,  well,  hand  them  over,  then,'  said  Vawdrey,  snatching  the 
sheaf  of  papers  impatiently  out  of  the  other's  hand.  *  I  have  got 
to  go  back  to  the  House  almost  immediately  and  I  can  read  this 
stuff  on  the  way.' 

He  was  annoyed  with  Frere  for  having  caught  him  in  a  com- 
promising attitude  and  still  more  annoyed  with  himself  for  having 
made  matters  ten  times  worse  by  exhibiting  his  annoyance.  He 
thought  the  best  thing  he  could  do  now  was  to  take  himself  off;  so 
he  beat  a  somewhat  precipitate  retreat.  Spencer  lingered  behind 
him  just  long  enough  to  say  politely  to  Mrs.  Jerome  : 

'  Please  accept  my  humblest  apologies.  How  you  must  hate 
me !  But  then  you  were  not  precisely  devoted  to  me  before,  were 
yon?' 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

SPENCER   INTERVENES. 

VAWDREY  did  not  see  his  too  officious  secretary  again  that  day. 
He  was  detained  until  a  late  hour  at  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
he  dined,  and  when  he  returned  to  the  spacious  dwelling  in  Dover 
Street  which  he  had  taken  for  six  months,  in  the  hope  of  inducing 
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his  mother  and  his  sisters  to  join  him  later  in  the  year,  Frere  was 
either  out  or  had  gone  to  bed.  But  they  met  at  breakfast  the 
next  morning,  when  Spencer  at  once  remarked : 

'  You  look  uncommonly  glum,  and  I  fancy  I  can  guess  the  reason 
why.  If  I  know  anything  of  women,  you  have  just  received  a 
letter  from  our  friend  Mrs.  Jerome,  calling  me  every  sort  of  bad 
name  for  having  broken  in  upon  that  interesting  conversation  of 
yours  yesterday  and  suggesting  that  I  did  it  on  purpose.' 

*  Perhaps  you  don't  know  quite  as  much  of  women  as  you 
imagine/  answered  Vawdrey  shortly.     '  Anyhow,  I  have  not  heard 
from  Mrs.  Jerome,  and  if  I  had,  I  don't  suppose  that  she  would 
have  mentioned  you  or  complained  of  your  bouncing  into  her 
drawing-room  "  on  purpose,"  whatever  you  may  mean  by  that.' 

*  Oh,  she  might  have  accused  me  of  doing  it  on  purpose  and 
told  no  lie ;  I  don't  mind  owning  that  I  have  been  keeping  my 
little  eye  upon  you  both  for  some  time  past.     Now,  look  here, 
Vawdrey ;  I'm  a  good  bit  older  than  you  are  and  I've  seen  a  lot 
more  than  you  have.   Be  advised  by  me,  and  don't  let  that  woman 
make  a  fool  of  you.' 

Vawdrey  was  one  of  the  most  modest,  tolerant  and  good-tem- 
pered of  men ;  but  there  were  limits  to  his  forbearance,  and  his 
blue  eyes  flashed,  as  he  said :  '  I  can't  stand  this  sort  of  thing, 
Frere.  You  mean  well,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  your  experience  of 
women,  if  you'll  excuse  my  saying  so,  hasn't  been  exactly  an 
experience  of  ladies,  and  you  don't  seem  to  understand  how  a 
lady  feels.  In  future ' 

'  I  understand  what  it  means  when  I  see  a  man  and  a  woman 
holding  each  other's  hands  and  sitting  so  close  together  that  their 
noses  almost  touch,  anyhow,'  interrupted  Spencer,  with  a  laugh. 

1 1  was  going  to  say,'  continued  Vawdrey,  keeping  his  temper, 
'  that  in  future,  if  you  please,  we  will  not  mention  Mrs.  Jerome's 
name  and  that  I  don't  wish  you  to  follow  me  to  Hans  Place  again.' 

'  Oh,  all  right ;  of  course  you're  master  and  I'm  only  servant. 
Don't  say  I  didn't  warn  you,  that's  all.  You  will  be  the  second 
good  fellow  of  my  acquaintance  whom  she  has  played  the  deuce 
with.  Austin  isn't  so  much  to  be  pitied.  It  was  pretty  bad  form 
to  engage  herself  to  him  and  then  throw  him  over  at  the  last 
moment  because  she  had  taken  a  fancy  to  Jerome  ;  still,  he  would 
have  been  even  worse  off  if  she  had  married  him.  But  when  you 
have  figured  as  co-respondent  in  the  Divorce  Court  and  have 
"  made  the  only  reparation  in  your  power,"  and  so  forth  and  so 
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forth,  you  won't  much  relish  her  taking  a  fancy  to  somebody  else 
— which  she  is  certain  to  do/ 

'  I  think  you  had  better  stop  there/  said  Vawdrey,  with  ominous 
calmness,  as  he  rose  from  the  breakfast  table.  '  I  can't  allow  you, 
or  anybody,  to  speak  of  Mrs.  Jerome  in  that  way.' 

'  My  dear  man,'  returned  the  other  contemptuously,  '  this  is  a 
free  country,  and  if  I  choose  to  express  my  opinions,  I  don't  know 
wl.o  is  going  to  stop  me.  My  opinion  of  Mrs.  Jerome  is ' 

But  Spencer's  opinion  of  Mrs.  Jerome  was  stated  in  terms  too 
crude  to  be  acceptable  to  the  general  reader.  They  were  so  far 
from  being  acceptable  to  Mr.  Vawdrey  that  he  was  in  two  minds 
about  taking  off  his  coat  and  requesting  his  secretary  to  do  the 
same.  As  a  preliminary  measure,  however,  he  only  said  quietly, 
*  That  is  a  lie,  and  you  know  it.' 

Spencer  got  up  slowly  and  stood,  looking  into  the  other's  eyes. 
A  liar  he  might  be,  but  he  had  never  been  a  physical  coward ;  and 
indeed,  if  he  and  his  late  superior  officer  had  set  to  work  with  their 
fists  then  and  there,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  he  would  have 
had  the  worst  of  the  encounter.  But,  not  being  particularly  angry, 
he  saw  the  absurdity  of  resorting  to  fisticuffs.  The  teacups  would 
be  upset,  the  servants  would  rush  in,  the  combatants  would  be 
dragged  apart,  one  or  other  of  them  with  a  black  eye  perhaps, 
possibly  a  policeman  would  be  called  in — there  is  no  method,  in 
these  days,  of  avenging  insults  which  can  only  be  wiped  out  with 
blood. 

*  I  daresay  you  know  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  you,'  he  said  at 
length;  'to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  much  care  whether  you 
know  it  or  not.  You  have  been  a  good  friend  to  me,  Vawdrey, 
and  I'm  sorry,  both  for  your  sake  and  my  own — especially  for  my 
own — that  we  have  got  to  part  now  ;  but  of  course,  after  what  you 
have  said,  I  can't  stay  any  longer  in  this  house  ;  so  I'll  just  pack 
up  my  things  and  send  for  a  cab.' 

Thus,  not  without  a  touch  of  dignity,  Spencer  Frere  made  his 
exit.  He  may  have  expected  to  be  recalled  and  he  may  have 
been  willing  to  accept  an  apology ;  but  neither  recall  nor  apology 
wa^  vouchsafed  to  him  in  the  course  of  the  next  hour  and  a  half. 
Just  before  he  left  the  house  the  butler  handed  him  a  sealed 
envelope  which,  on  being  opened,  was  found  to  contain  a  cheque 
for  a  quarter's  salary.  This  he  pocketed,  together  with  his  pride 
(alas  !  he  had  learnt  long  ago  how  to  pocket  the  latter),  and  went 
his  way. 
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He  told  the  cabman  to  drive  to  an  hotel  in  Jermyn  Street  that 
he  knew  of  and,  having  secured  a  bedroom,  sat  him  down  to  think. 
It  was  not  upon  the  uncertainty  of  his  own  prospects  that  he 
meditated.  It  had  never  been  his  custom  to  look  far  ahead ;  he 
had  money  enough  to  meet  immediate  requirements ;  he  presumed 
that,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  his  wife  would  have  to  keep 
him  out  of  the  workhouse,  and  he  was  rather  glad  than  otherwise 
to  be  relieved  from  the  constraint  of  duties  which  he  had  not  found 
congenial.  The  question  which  pre-occupied  him,  as  he  sat  in 
that  shabby  little  room,  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  was  how  he 
might  best  pay  Mrs.  Jerome  out :  assuredly  he  did  not  mean  to 
let  her  march  off  from  the  field  of  battle  with  bands  playing  and 
colours  flying.  In  the  composition  of  Spencer  Frere's  not  very 
estimable  character  personal  vanity  played  a  leading  part,  and 
Lilian  from  the  very  first  had  contrived  to  wound  him  in  that 
vulnerable  spot.  Eidiculous  though  it  may  seem,  he  was  wont 
to  regard  himself  as  irresistible,  and  a  woman  who  treated  him 
with  disdain  was  a  woman  whom  he  could  not  by  any  possibility 
pardon.  For  the  rest,  it  must  be  said  that  he  honestly  believed 
Lilian  to  be  what  he  had  called  her,  that  he  liked  and  admired 
Matthew  Austin  more  than  any  other  man  in  the  world,  and  that 
he  was  not  altogether  ungrateful  to  Vawdrey,  whom  he  took  to 
be  a  good-natured  sort  of  fool.  He  had,  therefore,  some  plausible 
reasons,  as  well  as  some  bad  ones,  for  determining,  as  he  did,  to 
*  put  a  spoke  in  Mrs.  J.'s  wheel.' 

Early  in  the  afternoon  Leonard,  emerging  from  the  club  in 
Pall  Mall  where  he  had  been  lunching,  was  accosted  by  a  gentle- 
man whose  society  he  did  not  especially  covet,  but  who  walked 
along  the  street  with  him,  talking  about  the  Liverpool  Spring 
Meeting,  and  whom  he  had  not  the  incivility  to  shake  off  at 
once. 

'It's  little  enough  that  I  see  of  racing  nowadays,'  Spencer 
remarked,  with  a  sigh,  when  his  companion  paused  at  the  corner 
by  Marlborough  House.  '  You're  a  lucky  man  not  to  be  a  member 
of  Parliament,  and  the  next  worst  thing  to  being  a  member  is  to 
be  a  member's  secretary,  I  can  tell  you!  As  for  my  revered 
chief,  most  of  my  time  is  spent  in  hunting  for  him.  Though,  to 
be  sure,'  added  Spencer,  laughing,  '  I  have  found  out  by  this  time 
that  there  is  one  covert  which  is  pretty  safe  not  to  be  drawn 
blank.  The  only  trouble  is  that  when  I  do  draw  Hans  Place, 
as  in  duty  bound,  I  generally  get  cursed  for  my  pains.  I  wish 
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yo  i  would  represent  to  Mrs.  Jerome  that  the  Government  Whips 
are  losing  all*  patience  with  her.' 

Leonard  might  have  rejoined  that  his  personal  feelings  enabled 
him  to  associate  himself  unreservedly  with  those  attributed  to  the 
Government  Whips ;  but,  being  a  little  irritated  by  the  other's 
impudent  tone,  he  said  stiffly :  '  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  my 
wile's  name  has  been  made  free  with  in  the  way  that  you  describe.' 

'  Oh,  it's  only  chaff,'  Spencer  returned,  with  easy  good  humour ; 
'  everybody — or  at  least  everybody  whose  opinion  is  worth  a  second 
thought — knows  that  it's  all  right  and  that  you  don't  mind. 
Why  should  you  ?  They  only  call  Vawdrey  Mrs.  Jerome's  poodle- 
dog  to  get  a  rise  out  of  him.' 

'I  didn't  know  that  they  called  him  by  that  name,'  said 
Leonard ;  '  thanks  for  telling  me.  Good  morning.' 

'  I  think,'  said  Spencer  complacently  to  himself,  as  he  watched 
Leonard's  tall  figure  striding  westwards,  '  that  that  will  about  do. 
I  haven't  committed  myself  to  any  assertion  that  can  be  dis- 
proved, but  I  have  made  him  feel  like  a  fool.  He  is  going 
straight  home  to  give  his  wife  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
upshot  of  which  will  be  that  she  will  have  to  abandon  her  friend 
or  arrange  clandestine  meetings  with  him.  Unless  I  am  very 
much  mistaken  in  VaWdrey,  that  last  suggestion  will  open  his 
eyes,  and  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken  in  Mrs.  Jerome,  she 
will  make  it.  You  didn't  know  your  man  when  you  mounted  the 
higli  horse  with  me,  my  dear  madam.' 

Leonard,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  proceeded  forthwith 
to  play  the  part  assigned  to  him  in  this  far-sighted  plot.  He 
found  Lilian  in  the  drawing-room  when  he  reached  home.  She 
was  sitting,  as  usual,  with  a  novel  upon  her  knees  which  she  was 
not  reading,  and  although  this  was  the  first  time  that  they  had 
met  that  day,  he  vouchsafed  her  no  sort  of  greeting. 

*  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  say,'  he  began,  without  preface, 
*  that  I  must  ask  you  to  cease  receiving  Mr.  Vawdrey  when  I  am 
out.  I  believe  we  agreed  yesterday  to  interfere  with  one  another 
as  little  as  possible  for  the  future ;  but  I  daresay  you  will  admit 
that,  so  long  as  we  continue  to  live  together,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  n  ie  to  impose  certain  restrictions  upon  you.  Perhaps  you  will 
also  admit  that  I  have  been  tolerably  forbearing  so  far.' 

'  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  become  jealous  of  Mr.  Vawdrey 

all  of  a  sudden  ?  '  asked  Lilian,  gazing  at  him  with  cold  indifference. 

'  Oh,  dear,  no ;  jealousy  implies  love,  I  suppose,  and  there 
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isn't  much  love  lost  between  you  and  me,  is  there  ?  No,  if  I  had 
been  inclined  to  be  jealous,  I  should  have  indulged  in  that  luxury 
some  months  ago,  when  my  sister  was  kind  enough  to  caution  me 
against  inviting  such  a  gay  Lothario  to  the  house.  I  am  not  in 
the  least  jealous  ;  my  private  opinion  is  that  you  haven't  it  in 
you  to  care  a  brass  farthing  for  Vawdrey  or  for  anybody  else,  except 
yourself.  At  the  same  time,  since  you  bear  my  name  and  are 
nominally  my  wife,  I  feel  bound  to  take  some  care  of  your 
reputation.' 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  condense  a  greater  number  of 
cruel  words  into  one  short  sentence :  no  man,  probably,  would 
have  spoken  with  equal  cruelty  to  a  woman  whom  he  had  alto- 
gether ceased  to  love.  But  Lilian,  naturally,  was  not  cool  enough 
to  make  that  philosophic  reflection. 

'  My  reputation ! '  she  exclaimed,  starting  to  her  feet,  while 
her  lips  quivered  with  anger.  Do  you — you  of  all  people  ! — dare 
to  accuse  me  of ' 

*  I  accuse  you  of  nothing,'  interrupted  Leonard  calmly,  '  except 
imprudence.  Please,  let  us  avoid  melodrama,  if  we  can.  I  have 
told  you  already  that  I  haven't  the  vanity  or  the  humility — I 
really  don't  know  which  it  ought  to  be  called — to  be  jealous  of  v 
Vawdrey;  only,  since  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge  that  his 
friends  laugh  at  him  for  being  tied  to  your  apron-strings,  I  think 
the  moment  has  arrived  for  me  to  say  that  they  must  find  some 
new  joke? 

'  His  friends  ? — what  friends  ?  '  asked  Lilian,  thinking  at  once 
of  Spencer  Frere. 

Leonard  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '  All  of  them,  I  daresay,'  he 
answered.  *  You  know — or  possibly  you  don't  know — that  when 
one  man  says  a  thing  of  that  sort  in  a  club,  a  whole  flock  of 
geese  follow  suit,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  so  far  as  he  and  the 
members  whom  he  mixes  with  are  concerned,  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  a  club.' 

'  It  seems  to  me,'  observed  Lilian,  who  had  calmed  down  and 
had  resumed  her  seat,  '  that  you  might  very  well  have  said  all  this 
without  insulting  me.' 

1  And  it  seems  to  me,'  returned  Leonard,  '  that  you  might 
have  said  what  you  had  to  say  yesterday  afternoon  without  insult- 
ing me.  However,  we  won't  renew  that  discussion.  May  I  trust 
you  to  convey  the  necessary  hint  to  Vawdrey  without  insulting 
him  ?  It  would  be  better  that  the  hint  should  come  from  you 
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than  from  me ;  but  your  methods  are  so  peculiar  that  I  will 
undertake  the  task,  if  you  don't  feel  equal  to  it.' 

'  Clumsy  as  I  am,  I  don't  see  how  I  could  manage  to  insult 
him  in  this  instance,'  answered  Lilian.  *  I  suppose  what  you 
wish  me  to  say  is  that  you  have  no  personal  objection  to  his 
visits,  but  that,  as  his  friends  have  been  laughing  at  him,  and 
perhaps  at  you  into  the  bargain,  you  would  be  obliged  if  he 
did  not  come  to  the  house  again  without  a  formal  invitation.' 

'  Yes,  that  is  near  enough,'  said  Leonard ;  and,  after  a  momen- 
tary hesitation,  he  withdrew,  leaving  his  wife  with  a  strong 
impression  upon  her  mind  that  his  previous  assertions  had 
been  made  merely  with  the  object  of  depriving  her  of  her  one 
friend. 

Kather  to  her  surprise,  and  perhaps  also  a  little  to  her  dis- 
appointment, Vawdrey  did  not  call  either  on  that  or  on  either  of 
the  two  succeeding  days,  the  fact  being  that  his  conscience  com- 
pelled him  to  fulfil  those  duties  which  he  had  been  so  wantonly 
and  unfairly  accused  of  neglecting.  If  the  Junior  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  had  had  no  member  more  recalcitrant  than  Mr.  Vawdrey 
to  deal  with,  their  task  would  indeed  have  been  a  sinecure.  But 
on  Sunday  the  whips  cease  from  troubling,  and  on  Sunday  the 
jadod  representative  of  the  mid-division  of  his  native  county  be- 
took himself  joyfully  to  Hans  Place. 

'  Well,  I've  got  rid  of  Frere,'  was  almost  the  first  thing  that 
he  said ;  '  I'm  sure  you'll  be  glad  to  hear  that.  In  a  way,  I'm 
rather  sorry  to  have  had  to  abandon  him  to  his  fate ;  still  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  rather  come  round  to  your  opinion  about 
him.' 

Lilian  displayed  less  interest  in  this  piece  of  news  than  she 
had  been  expected  to  do.  What,  after  all,  did  it  matter  to  her 
whether  Mr.  Vawdrey  retained  or  dismissed  his  private  secretary, 
since  Mr.  Vawdrey 's  own  dismissal  must  presently  be  pronounced? 

;  Have  you  and  he  quarrelled  ?  '  she  asked  languidly. 

'  I  don't  know  whether  you  could  call  it  exactly  a  quarrel. 
We  should  speak  if  we  met,  I  suppose,  and  if  I  could  be  of  use  to 
him,  I  would  ;  but  the  truth  is  that  he  cheeked  me  in  a  way  that 
I  couldn't  stand,  and  as  he  resigned  his  berth  without  apologising, 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  let  him  go.  For  all  that,  I 
shoi:ldn't  wonder  if  he  meant  well.' 

k  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  meant  well  to  you,  but  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  he  meant  well  to  me.  I  suppose,  when  you  say  that 
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lie  cheeked  you,  you  mean  that  he  said  something  about  your 
coming  here  so  often.' 

'  It  doesn't  signify  what  he  said.5 

'  Not  very  much — especially  as  other  people  seem  to  have  been 
saying  the  same  thing.  I  don't  know  why  it  should  be  thought 
impossible  for  a  young  married  woman  to  have  male  as  well  as 
female  friends,  but  evidently  it  is,  and  my  husband  wants  me  to 
tell  you  that  your  visits  here  have  been  noticed.' 

'  Honi  soit  qui  Trial  y  pense  ! '  cried  the  young  man  eagerly* 
'  Who  cares  for  the  lies  of  a  lot  of  backbiting  old  cats  ?  Do 
you?9 

1 1  don't  think  I  care  particularly  what  cats  or  dogs  or  any 
other  variety  of  living  creatures  may  say  about  me  ;  I  don't  think 
I  care  particularly  about  anything  in  the  world.  But  my  husband 
says  he  does,  and  he  may  be  right.  Anyhow,  I  must  obey  his  orders.' 

'  His  orders ! '  echoed  Vawdrey  ruefully.  '  Has  he  ordered  you 
to  cut  me,  then  ? ' 

*  Oh,  no  ;  he  would  not  ask  me  to  do  anything  so  embarrassing 
for  us  all  as  that  would  be.  Only  he  wishes  me  to  explain  to  you, 
as  politely  as  I  can,  that  I  shall  not  be  at  home  henceforth  when 
you  call.  Don't  put  on  that  face  of  consternation ;  you  won't  suffer 
from  the  interdict  half  as  much  as  I  shall.  Though  I  can  lay  my 
hand  upon  my  heart  and  swear  that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
there  was  no  necessity  for  it.' 

Vawdrey  could  hardly  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and  make  a 
similar  declaration.  What  he  could  say  with  truth,  and  did  say — 
knowing  all  the  time  that  he  ought  not  to  use  such  words — was 
that  this  sentence  of  banishment  had  fallen  upon  him  like  a  sen- 
tence of  death. 

1  Of  course  I  am  nothing  to  you,'  he  added,  with  a  touch  of 
bitterness  ;  '  but  you  are  everything  to  me — everything  !  What 
harm  was  there  in  my  being  allowed  to  see  you  and  talk  to  you 
sometimes  ?  If  that  man  cared  for  you,  if  he  even  treated  you 
with  common  humanity,  I  shouldn't  mind  so  much — at  least,  I 
don't  think  I  should.  But  when  he  makes  your  life  miserable, 
when  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  slight  you  publicly,  when  he ' 

'  Don't  go  on/  interrupted  Lilian ;  *  if  you  say  much  more,  you 
will  make  it  impossible  for  us  to  meet  again  even  as  acquaintances. 
What  you  have  said,  and  what  I  shall  forget  as  soon  as  I  can,  only 
justifies  him.  I  am  very  unlucky ;  the  people  whom  I  like  best 
in  the  world  always  seem  either  to  hate  me  or ' 
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'  Or  to  love  you ! ' 

'  Oh,  their  love  doesn't  last  long.  I  was  going  to  say  that  they 
either  hated  or  misunderstood  me.' 

'  Which  did  that  man  Austin  do  ? '  asked  Vawdrey,  with  a 
sudden  pang  of  unreasoning  jealousy. 

•'  I  don't  know  ;  at  present  I  believe  that  he  does  both.  But 
that  is  just  as  well.  You,  at  any  rate,'  added  Lilian,  with  an  un- 
mirthful  laugh,  '  cannot  possibly  have  misunderstood  me.  I  have 
spoken  plainly  to  you,  if  I  never  spoke  plainly  before  in  my  life. 
Now  go  away,  and  don't  bother  yourself  about  me  any  more.' 

So  presently  Vawdrey  left  the  house,  reflecting  sadly,  as  he 
went,  that  Mrs.  Jerome's  parting  advice  had  been  sound,  although 
it  could  not  be  followed.  She  did  not  love  her  husband ;  she  might 
or  might  not  love  the  unknown  Austin ;  but  it  was  as  clear  as 
daylight  that  she  had  never  loved,  and  never  would  love,  the  for- 
lorn legislator  whom  she  had  just  sent  about  his  business. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

MATTHEW  AND   HIS  FRIENDS. 

HABIT,  at  once  the  blessing  and  the  curse  of  the  human  race,  re- 
conciles us  all  to  many  things  which  we  start  by  hating — to  loss, 
to  penury,  to  sin,  in  some  measure  even,  it  may  be  hoped,  to 
physical  pain — and  Matthew,  who  had  at  first  felt  very  miserable 
and  forlorn  in  his  cramped  lodgings,  became  quite  attached  to 
them  before  the  winter  was  over.  It  is  true  that  he  still  had  to 
turn  his  head  the  other  way  when  he  drove  past  his  own  gates  ;  it 
is  true  that  the  sight  of  black-browed  Mrs.  Cohen,  issuing  forth 
from  them  in  her  showy  barouche,  still  caused  him  a  pang,  and 
that  the  constant  requests  of  Bush  for  orders  as  to  this  and  that 
connected  with. the  garden  depressed  him  a  little.  Not  for  him 
wouL  1  those  packets  of  seed  break  into  many-coloured  parterres  ; 
not  for  him  would  the  roses  bloom  or  the  creeping-plants  spread 
themselves  over  bank  and  rock.  But  upon  the  whole  he  was  not 
discontented.  Very  few  people  who  are  busy  all  day  long  have 
leisure  to  be  discontented,  and  although  the  small  amenities  and 
luxuries  of  life  are  pleasant,  it  is  wonderful  how  little  they  have 
to  do  with  happiness.  Matthew  was  so  fond  of  pretty  things  and 
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comfortable  surroundings  that  the  fact  of  his  being  able  to  dis- 
pense with  them  was  in  itself  a  pleasure  to  him. 

In  these  days  he  frequented  the  Wilverton  Club  more  than  of 
yore,  sometimes  obtaining  there  the  ridiculously  early  or  prepos- 
terously late  substitute  for  dinner  with  which  he  could  not  ask  his 
landlady  to  provide  him,  and  there  he  often  encountered  Mr.  Frere, 
whose  custom  it  was  to  drop  in  for  a  rubber  of  whist  or  an  hour's 
conversation  towards  evening.  One  afternoon  in  spring  the  old 
gentleman  met  him,  as  he  was  entering,  and  said : 

'  You're  the  very  man  I  was  looking  for.  I  can't  get  any  sleep 
at  night,  and  I  believe  I've  got  a  touch  of  lumbago,  and  my  liver's 
all  wrong,  and  in  short  I  want  overhauling  generally.  Couldn't 
you  come  back  and  dine  with  us  for  once  ?  You  must  eat  your 
dinner  somewhere,  you  know,  and  I'll  give  you  a  lift  out.  Mrs. 
Frere  would  like  to  see  you  too.  Not  that  she's  exactly  ill ;  but 
she  wants  cheering  up,  and  so  do  I,  goodness  knows ! ' 

Indeed,  it  soon  appeared  that  cheering  up,  rather  than  medi- 
cine, was  what  the  family  chiefly  stood  in  need  of.  Mr.  Frere 
explained,  on  the  way  to  Hayes  Park,  what  it  was  that  had  put  his 
liver  out  of  order  and  had  ruffled  the  serenity  of  his  wife's  usually 
equable  temper. 

'  I'm  sure  I'm  no  advocate  for  forcing  girls  to  marry  against 
their  will,'  he  grumbled,  *  and  when  Anne  was  fool  enough  to 
reject  Baxendale,  not  a  word  did  I  say,  except  to  tell  her  that  she 
didn't  seem  to  know  on  which  side  her  bread  was  buttered.  But 
I  did  think  he  would  have  given  her  a  second  chance.  So  did  her 
mother.  She  kept  on  saying,  "  Don't  worry  her,  George" — as  if 
I  ever  worried  anybody ! — "  and  she  will  come  round  in  time." 
And  now  hang  me  if  the  fellow  isn't  going  to  be  married  at  once 
to  some  confounded  widow  or  other  who  has  picked  him  up  in 
London !  Upon  my  word,  it's  enough  to  make  a  bishop  blaspheme  ! 
And  on  top  of  it  all  I  get  about  a  dozen  bills  from  Harry's  trades- 
men for  the  deuce  knows  what  rubbish  that  he  ordered  before  he 
went  to  India.  I  do  assure  you,  Austin,  there  are  moments  when 
I  wish  I  had  never  had  any  children  at  all.  Don't  tell  Mrs.  Frere 
that  I  said  so,  though  ;  she  thinks  me  unfeeling  enough  as  it  is.' 

Mrs.  Frere  did  not  think  that,  nor  in  truth  was  it  her  wont  to 
ascribe  any  blame  to  the  peppery  little  husband  who  remained  her 
lover  after  so  many  years  of  married  life ;  but  Matthew  found  her 
more  dejected  than  he  had  ever  seen  her  before,  and  it  was  evident 
that  she  did  not  acquit  Anne  of  unfeeling  conduct. 
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*  I  can't  deny  that  it  is  a  dreadful  disappointment/  she  sighed, 
after  Matthew  had  joined  her  in  the  drawing-room,  of  which  she 
was  the  sole  occupant.  '  From  what  Emma  Baxendale  said — and 
Sii  William  himself ! — I  did  quite  hope  that  he  would  have  been 
more  constant.  And  the  provoking  part  of  it  is,  that  Anne  is  as 
pleased  as  possible.  She  does  try  to  look  contrite  and  submissive  ; 
but  you  know  what  an  unmanageable  face  she  has.  From  her 
childhood  up  she  has  never  been  able  to  deceive  an  infant.  I  still 
believe  that  if  that  tiresome  man  had  only  had  the  patience  to 
wait  until  next  summer,  she  would  have  yielded.  She  must  have 
been  thinking  of  yielding,  or  she  wouldn't  be  so  obviously  rejoiced 
novr.' 

When  Anne  came  in  to  dinner,  her  aspect  coincided  so 
amusingly  with  the  description  given  of  it  by  Mrs.  Frere  that 
Matthew  could  not  help  being  tickled,  although  his  sympathies 
were  entirely  with  the  disobedient  daughter.  The  expression  of 
her  countenance  was  akin  to  that  which  all  butlers  must  have 
noticed  scores  of  times  upon  the  features  of  those  to  whom  they 
have  addressed  the  welcome  formula  '  Not  at  home/  The  expect- 
ant visitor  has  done  his  duty;  it  is  no  fault  of  his  that  he  is 
turned  away  from  the  door  ;  he  departs  rejoicing,  but,  for  the  sake 
of  decency,  disguises  his  glee  beneath  a  thin  veil  of  regret.  Anne, 
to  l>e  sure,  had  not  quite  done  her  duty;  but  possibly  she  had 
contemplated  doing  it  under  certain  contingencies,  and  now, 
behold !  the  shadow  of  those  impending  contingencies  had  been 
removed  from  her  path.  No  wonder  she  breathed  more  freely, 
and  no  wonder  she  was  anxious  to  make  such  amends  as  she  could 
by  dutiful  conduct  towards  the  parents  whose  hopes  had  been 
frusl  rated. 

The  old  people  were  comically  displeased  with  her,  and  showed 
their  displeasure  by  resolutely  ignoring  the  small  attentions  with 
which  she  plied  them  during  dinner.  Too  kind-hearted  to  bully 
or  reproach  their  daughter,  they  nevertheless  felt  that  such 
perversity  as  hers  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  wholly  un- 
punished; so  they  pretended  not  to  hear  when  she  spoke  to  them 
omitted  to  thank  her  for  the  eagerness  with  which  she  anticipated 
their  wants,  and  kept  her  out  of  the  conversation  in  a  pointed 
manner. 

£o  little  mystery  had  been  made  about  the  whole  business  that 
when  Matthew  approached  her  at  the  end  of  the  long  drawing- 
room  after  dinner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frere  having  settled  down  to  a 
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game  of  besique  by  the  fireside,  she  said,  without  any  embarrass- 
ment : 

'  I  am  in  disgrace,  you  see ;  but  this  time  the  blame  does  not 
lie  entirely  with  me,  so  that  I  can't  feel  as  I  did  some  months 
ago.  Do  you  think  I  am  a  monster  of  selfishness  ? ' 

'  Frightful ! '  answered  Matthew ;  <  I  never  heard  of  a  more 
flagrant  case  of  egoism.  How  you  could  hesitate  for  a  moment  to 
provide  your  parents  with  a  wealthy  son-in-law  and  your  brothers 
with  excellent  covert-shooting,  when  all  you  were  asked  to  do  was 
to  put  your  personal  inclinations  out  of  the  question,  is  more  than 
I  can  understand.' 

'  It  is  all  very  well  to  laugh,  but  you  know  that  if  you  had 
been  in  my  place,  you  would  have  put  your  personal  inclinations 
out  of  the  question  at  once.  Well,  I  can't  help  it ;  I  am  not 
constituted  as  you  are,  and  I  shall  never  be  able  to  do  the  heroic 
things  that  you  do.  Is  it  true  that  old  Mr.  Litton  is  dying  ? ' 

'  I  don't  think  so,'  answered  Matthew.  '  He  seems  to  me  to 
be  growing  more  feeble  and  apathetic ;  but  as  far  as  I  know,  he 
may  live  for  some  years  yet.  Why  do  you  ask  ? ' 

*  Because  I  suppose  that  when  he  does  die,  Mr.  Jerome's  debts 
will  be  paid  and  you  will  be  allowed  to  go  home  again.' 

'  You  choose  to  assume  that  Jerome  has  debts  and  that  the 
payment  of  them  is  some  concern  of  mine,'  remarked  Matthew. 
'  I  never  told  you  that  that  was  the  case.' 

'  And  you  never  denied  it,  because  you  couldn't  tell  an  untruth. 
I  am  not  hoping  for  Mr.  Litton's  death ;  if  he  can  still  enjoy  life, 
let  him  enjoy  it  as  long  as  possible,  poor  old  man !  But  I  do  hope 
that  he  won't  disappoint  his  nephew  by  leaving  all  his  property  to 
some  charity.' 

'  It  is  not  usual  to  dispose  of  a  large  country  house  and  a 
considerable  landed  estate  in  that  way,'  answered  Matthew, 
laughing.  '  I  wish  I  were  as  sure  of  your  being  a  rich  woman 
some  day  as  I  am  that  Leonard  Jerome  will  be  a  rich  man.' 

'  Why  should  you  wish  me  to  be  a  rich  woman  ?  Am  I  so 
much  greedier  of  riches  than  you  are  ?  If  I  had  been— but  I  am 
sick  of  talking  about  myself  and  my  perverted  ideas,'  concluded 
Anne  impatiently,  as  she  rose  and  moved  to  a  seat  nearer  the 
besique-players,  by  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  conversation. 

Now,  whether  it  was  desirable  or'undesirable  that  Mr.  Litton's 
spirit  should  be  released  from  the  prison-house  of  an  ailing  body, 
certain  it  was  that  the  inhabitants  of  Wilverton  Grange  did  not 
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expect  to  keep  their  master  with  them  much  longer.  Dr.  Jennings 
had  told  them  plainly  that  the  end  was  in  sight ;  and  Matthew 
himself,  who  called  at  the  Grange  a  few  days  after  this,  was  struck 
by  the  old  man's  pallor  and  air  of  exhaustion. 

'  I  am  very  tired  to-day,  Austin,'  Mr.  Litton  said.  '  I  have 
been  making  a  fresh  will,  and  making  wills  is  tiring  work. 
Especially  when  one  has  no  means  of  knowing  whether  one  has 
done  the  right  thing  or  not.' 

'  Oh,  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  have  done  the  right  thing,' 
Matthew  declared. 

'  I  don't  see  how  you  can  be  free  from  doubt  about  a  matter  of 
which  you  know  nothing.  I  am  not  free  from  doubt,  and  yet  I 
know  as  much  as  I  am  ever  likely  to  know  on  this  side  of  the 
grave.  Do  you  ever  hear  from  Leonard  ?  ' 

'  Well,  no ;  it  is  rather  a  long  time  since  he  last  wrote  to  me.' 

'  He  never  writes  to  me ;  but  I  hear  things  through  the 
servants.  He  and  his  wife  are  living  a  cat  and  dog  life,  I  under- 
stand. It  serves  them  right ;  they  are  only  reaping  what  they 
have  sown,  like  the  rest  of  us.  They  wouldn't  get  on  any  better 
together  if  they  had  plenty  of  money,  I  suppose.' 

'  I  don't  know  that :  most  of  the  quarrels  that  one  hears  about 
are  connected  more  or  less  directly  with  money.  At  all  events, 
the  want  of  it  is  apt  to  turn  people's  tempers  sour.' 

'  Ah,  it  cuts  both  ways ;  the  possession  of  it  doesn't  tend  to 
make  a  man  amiable  or  to  increase  his  affection  for  his  fellow-men, 
I  assure  you.  A  curious  thing  is  that,  little  as  I  care  for  money, 
and  little  as  it  has  ever  done  for  me,  I  don't  half  like  the  thought 
of  handing  it  over  to  somebody  else.  My  own  wish,  I  believe, 
would  be  to  leave  this  place  and  a  corresponding  income  to  you. 
Oh,  don't  look  alarmed ;  I  haven't  done  that,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  do  it :  eccentricity  must  have  limits.  But  I  would  rather 
think  of  you  as  living  here  than  of — than  of  those  who  will  come 
after  me.  What  does  it  matter,  when  all's  said  and  done  ?  I 
shall  know  nothing  about  it.' 

'  Your  best  plan,'  returned  Matthew  cheerfully,  '  is  to  go  on 
living  here  yourself.  And  there  is  no  reason  that  I  know  of  why 
you  shouldn't.' 

*  My  dear  Austin,'  said  the  old  man,  straightening  himself  a 
littln  in  his  chair  and  gazing  with  keen,  sunken  eyes  into  the 
other's  face,  '  do  you  suppose  that  I  should  have  acquiesced  as  I 
have  done  in  certain  transactions  which  I  have  not  invited  you  to 
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explain  unless  I  had  been  perfectly  well  aware  that  I  was  near  the 
finish  ?  I  looked  on  and  said  nothing,  because  I  knew  that  my 
death  would  set  things  straight,  and  because  I  wanted  to  see 
whether  there  was  any  gratitude  in  that  fellow  or  not.  I  can't 
say  that  I  am  surprised  at  finding  that  there  is  none.' 

'  Why  have  you  always  repelled  him  ? '  asked  Matthew  sorrow- 
fully. '  You  yourself  say  that  we  must  reap  as  we  sow.' 

Mr.  Litton  made  no  reply  for  some  time.  '  I  was  very  fond  of 
him  when  he  was  a  boy,'  he  said  musingly  at  length.  '  He  was  a 
nice  boy — active  and  manly,  and  clever  too.  But  he  has  chosen 
to  throw  away  all  his  gifts.  I  daresay  I  have  been  harsh  with 
him ;  I  didn't  think  it  wise  to  spoil  him.  But  it  is  not  to  me 
alone  that  he  has  shown  himself  selfish  and  ungrateful.  Of  course 
it  is  possible — just  possible — that  he  may  turn  over  a  new  leaf. 
Anyho\7,  he  had  better  be  sent  for,  I  suppose.' 

Matthew  placed  the  interpretation  which  he  had  been  meant 
to  place  upon  this  remark  and  wrote  to  Leonard  the  same  evening. 

'I  do  not  myself  believe  that  your  uncle's  life  is  in  any 
immediate  danger,'  was  the  form  in  which  he  worded  his  summons, 
*  but  he  is  in  low  spirits  about  himself  and  he  wants  you,  though 
he  is  too  proud  to  tell  you  so.  I  hope  you  won't  be  too  proud  to 
offer  yourself  to  him.' 

Three  days  later  Leonard  appeared  in  person  to  assure  Matthew 
laughingly  that  pride  of  that  description  was  far  too  expensive  a 
luxury  for  him  to  indulge  in. 

4  I've  seen  Jennings,'  he  added,  '  and  I  should  imagine,  from 
what  he  says,  that  the  closing  scene  was  imminent.  As  for  Uncle 
Eichard,  he  received  me  about  as  cordially  as  a  badger  receives  a 
terrier.  He  asked  whether  I  had  come  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  funeral,  and  hoped  I  should  approve  of  his  last  will  and 
testament  when  I  saw  it.  I  said  I  hoped  so  too ;  whereupon  he 
requested  me  to  get  out  of  his  sight.  Nice,  conciliatory  sort  of 
old  person,  that  uncle  of  mine.  He  didn't  allow  me  to  leave  the 
room  before  he  had  told  me  some  agreeable  home  truths.' 

*  You  must  bear  with  him,'  said  Matthew ;  '  he  is  old  and  ill, 
and  you  have  tried  him  in  more  ways  than  one.  Besides,  his  bark 
is  worse  than  his  bite.' 

'  I  sincerely  trust  so ;  still  I  must  confess  that  I  don't  enjoy 
being  barked  at.  I  get  about  as  much  of  that  as  I  can  stand  on 
the  domestic  hearth.  Sometimes  I  wonder  whether  any  man  was 
ever  so  barked  at  before  upon  such  slight  provocation.  Lilian's 
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last  grievance  is  that  I  have  turned  you  out  of  house  and  home. 
No  \v,  I  ask  you,  as  a  truthful  man,  is  that  the  case  ?  Was  there 
the  very  smallest  necessity  for  your  letting  your  house  and  going 
into  these  beastly  lodgings  ?  Hasn't  everything  turned  out  exactly 
as  I  told  you  it  would,  and  isn't  it  certain  that  your  advance  will 
be  repaid  before  the  summer  is  over  ?  ' 

The  aggrieved  tone  in  which  these  questions  were  put  was 
matched  by  Matthew's  reply,  which  likewise  took  an  interrogative 
form. 

•  What  made    you   tell   her   anything  about  it  ? '  the  latter 
asked ;  '  I  thought  the  matter  was  to  be  one  entirely  between  our- 
selves.' 

'  I  didn't  tell  her  ;  she  found  out.  Women  are  as  sure  to  find 
out  everything  as  they  are  to  be  found  out  themselves  in  the  long 
run.  Moreover,  I  must  say  that,  if  you  wanted  the  secret  kept, 
you  set  about  keeping  it  in  a  funny  sort  of  way.  Whatever  Uncle 
Kichard  may  be,  he  is  not  a  simpleton,  and  it  was  easy  enough  for 
him  to  guess,  by  putting  two  and  two  together,  why  a  man  with 
an  increasing  practice  was  compelled  to  cut  down  expenses  all  of  a 
sudden.  Not  that  you  were  really  compelled  to  do  any  such 
thiii g  :  that's  the  provoking  part  of  it ! ' 

Matthew  hung  his  head.  He  felt  that  Leonard  had  some  just 
cause  for  complaint  against  him,  and  he  hardly  knew  how  to  justify 
him  self. 

•  Well,'  he  said,  after  a  minute,  '  I  am  sorry  if  I  let  the  cat  out 
of  the  bag,  but  I  still  think  that  I  was  right  to  exercise  a  little 
forethought.     To  speak  openly,  I  had  to  consider  what  my  position 
would  be  in  the  event  of  my  having  to  do  without  the  interest  of 
10,000£.  for  three  or  four  years.' 

•  As  if  I  had  ever  dreamt  of  inflicting  such  a  penance  upon 
you ! ' 

•  I  know  you  never  dreamt  of  it,  my  dear  fellow  ;  still  I  had  to 
take  possibilities  into  account.     I  thought  at  the   time — and  I 
haven't  changed  my  opinion  yet — that  your  uncle  was  and  is  free 
from  any  organic  disease.     If  there  is  any  absolute  reason  why  he 
should  not  live  for  another  ten  years,  I  do  not  know  of  it.' 

'  You  don't  mean  that ! '  exclaimed  Leonard,  in  consternation  ; 
'  you  are  not  speaking  seriously.' 

•  I  am  speaking  quite  seriously  ;  but  of  course,  as  I  am  not  Mr. 
Litton's  doctor,  I  have  nothing  to  form  an  opinion  upon,  except 
the  evidence  of  my  eyes.' 
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'  Ah,  well,  that's  true,'  observed  Leonard,  drawing  a  breath  of 
relief.  '  And  Jennings  says  he  may  drop  off  his  perch  at  any 
moment.' 

'  Exactly  so ;  and  that  is  why  I  wanted  you  to  come  down,' 
answered  Matthew,  whose  nerves  were  set  on  edge  by  such  speeches; 
'  but  I  suppose  it  isn't  necessary  to  keep  on  reminding  him  that 
his  health  is  in  a  precarious  state.' 

'  Not  in  the  least ;  and  I  haven't  reminded  him  of  it.  It  was 
he  who  first  introduced  the  subject.  All  the  same,  I  hope  he 
won't  keep  me  here  long.  As  you  may  imagine,  I  am  eager  to 
return  to  my  happy  home  and  my  devoted  wife.' 

He  continued  for  some  little  time  to  make  his  hearer  wince  by 
discoursing  about  Lilian  in  this  sarcastic  strain.  Sarcasm  was  not 
his  strong  point  and  he  overdid  the  thing  painfully ;  but  it  was 
at  least  abundantly  clear  that  he  was  both  angry  and  unhappy. 
Matthew  said  very  little,  finding  it  impossible  to  judge  from  a 
one-sided  report  whether  Leonard  or  Lilian  was  responsible  for  the 
deplorable  condition  of  affairs  hinted  at ;  only  he  noticed,  with 
sorrow,  that  his  friend  had  deteriorated  mentally  and  physically. 
The  healthy,  careless  young  fellow  had  become  an  anxious,  irri- 
table and  somewhat  sallow-faced  man ;  he  had  put  on  flesh  and  his 
eyes  were  no  longer  clear. 

'  Worry,  late  hours,  and  too  much  eating  and  drinking,  I  sup- 
pose,' was  the  physician's  unspoken  verdict.  '  What  helpless 
machines  we  all  are,  and  "what  small  cause  any  one  of  us  has  to 
crow  over  another  !  Well,  I  daresay  he  will  get  rid  of  his  worries 
soon ;  for  the  old  man  doesn't  seem  to  cling  to  life.' 

Aloud  he  said  :  '  I  must  be  off  on  my  rounds  now ;  I  will  look 
you  and  your  uncle  up  in  a  day  or  two.  Meanwhile,  try  to  be 
kind  and  pleasant  with  him — if  for  no  other  reason,  because  it  is 
quite  upon  the  cards  that  he  may  execute  a  fresh  will  yet.' 


CHAPTER   XL. 

PROVIDENCE   OR   NEMESIS. 


MATTHEW'S  landlady  gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  if  Mr.  Austin 
was  curing  other  people,  he  was  assuredly  killing  himself.  '  Up 
till  all  hours,  eatin'  of  his  dinner  where  he  can  and  when  he  can, 
tearin'  about  in  that  dog-cart  of  his,  whether  'tis  rain  or  shine — 
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and  blood  can't  'old  out  against  such  ways,'  she  told  one  of 
her  cronies.  '  I  can't  complain  of  his  givin'  trouble ;  but  as  for 
ma  kin'  of  him  comfortable,  I  put  it  to  you  whether  I  can  under- 
take it,  with  on'y  myself  and  the  girl  to  look  after  him  and  the 
ground-floor  fam'ly.  Grlad  shall  I  be  when  he  gets  back  into  his 
own  'ouse !  What  ever  he  wanted  to  let  it  to  them  Jews  for — 
coinin'  money  as  he  must  be — is  more  than  I  can  account  for, 
and  a  nice  job  'twould  be  if  I  was  to  'ave  him  fall  ill  on  my  'ands  ! ' 

Matthew,  though  a  little  fagged  at  times,  was  in  no  danger  of 
falling  ill;  but  he  certainly  had  a  very  long  list  of  patients,  and 
so  some  days  elapsed  before  he  found  time  to  inquire  after  his  old 
friead  at  Wilverton  Grange.  When  he  did  so,  he  was  able  to 
obtain  information  from  the  best  authority  ;  for,  as  chance  would 
have  it,  he  encountered  Dr.  Jennings  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase. 
Amicable  relations  had  always  subsisted  between  the  two  rival 
practitioners,  although  the  elder  did  not  quite  approve,  and  per- 
haps could  hardly  be  expected  to  approve,  of  his  colleague's 
friendly  visits  to  Mr!  Litton.  In  his  heart  of  hearts  he  suspected 
Mai  thew  of  sometimes  giving  advice  gratis  ;  but  not  even  to  his 
wiff  had  he  confessed  that  he  entertained  such  unworthy  sus- 
picions. Upon  the  present  occasion  he  was  very  polite,  suave 
and  oracular,  giving  it  to  be  understood  that  his  patient  was,  if 
anything,  a  shade  better,  but  abstaining  from  the  mention  of 
details. 

1 1  have  told  Mr.  Jerome  that,  while  this  cold  wind  lasts,  his 
uncle  should  not  leave  his  bedroom,'  he  said.  *  Great  care  and 
complete  rest :  if  these  instructions  are  adhered  to,  we  may — er — 
hope  for  the  best,  I  believe.  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Litton 
ought  to  see  many  people  just  now.' 

'  Oh,  then  I  won't  go  upstairs,'  answered  Matthew. 

])r.  Jennings  spread  out  his  plump  hands,  closed  his  eyes  and 
smiled  deprecatingly.  '  My  dear  sir,  pray  do  not  take  me  as 
layirg  any  prohibition  upon  you.  I  do  not  know  what  subjects 
you  are  in  the  habit  of  discussing  with  our  friend.  Sometimes  I 
have  noticed  that  he  was  a  little  agitated  after  his  interviews  with 

O 

you ;  but  that  may  have  been  pure  coincidence.  I  feel  convinced 
that  I  may  rely  upon  your  discretion  as  I  would  upon  my  own. 
Good  morning.' 

Many  and  many  a  time  afterwards  did  Matthew  regret  that  he 
had  not  taken  the  hint  thus  delicately  conveyed  and  left  the 
houso  with  his  bland  fellow-physician;  but  he  knew  perfectly 
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well  that  a  visit  from  him  could  not  do  Mr.  Litton  any  harm, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  hear  how  the  uncle  and  nephew  were 
getting  on  together.  Presently,  therefore,  he  was  ushered  into 
the  long  and  lofty  bedroom  where  Leonard  was  sitting  with  the 
old  gentleman,  and  a  hasty  glance  from  one  to  the  other  convinced 
him  that  they  were  not  getting  on  together  at  all. 

'  Don't  let  me  detain  you/  Mr.  Litton  said,  holding  out  a 
welcoming  hand  to  Matthew,  while  with  the  other  he  waved  his 
nephew  impatiently  away.  '  There  is  nothing  for  you  to  do 
either  indoors  or  out  of  doors,  I  am  afraid ;  but  I  presume  that 
you  would  rather  be  anywhere  about  the  premises  than  here.' 

Leonard  looked  at  the  new-comer  with  a  slight  elevation  of 
his  eyebrows  and  shoulders,  as  who  should  say,  '  You  see  what  I 
have  to  put  up  with ' ;  but  he  answered  good-humouredly  enough, 
'  I'll  leave  Austin  to  entertain  you,  then.  If  you  want  me  later 
on,  I  shall  not  be  far  away.' 

'  You  are  very  kind,'  returned  the  old  man,  speaking  in  dry, 
harsh  accents,  '  but  I  do  not  know  why  you  should  think  that  I 
am  likely  to  want  you.  Haven't  you  just  heard  from  Jennings 
that  the  alarming  symptoms  have  disappeared  ? ' 

When  the  door  had  closed  behind  Leonard,  he  asked  :  '  Ought 
I  to  beg  pardon  all  round,  do  you  think  ?  Jennings  has  been 
comforting  me  with  sanguine  assurances,  and  my  disconsolate 
nephew  has  been  laughing  on  the  wrong  side-  of  his  mouth.  Per- 
haps the  least  I  can  do  is  to  offer  to  pay  his  railway  fare  from 
London  and  back.' 

'  Well,  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  better  and  that 
Dr.  Jennings  thinks  so,'  said  Matthew,  judging  it  best  to  ignore 
observations  to  which  he  could  not  reply  at  once  honestly  and 
agreeably. 

*  What ! — although  you  know  that  there  will  be  a  legacy  for 
you  when  my  will  is  read  ?  My  dear  Austin,  you  surprise  me ! ' 

'  Come,  Mr.  Litton  ;  I  haven't  done  anything  to  deserve  that 
sneer.' 

'  Well,  well !  I  beg  your  pardon,  then.  If  I  am  not  to 
apologise  to  you  for  my  indecent  tenacity  of  life,  let  me  apologise 
for  my  bad  manners.  Perhaps  you  will  admit  that,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  a  little  irritation  is  pardonable.  I  don't  complain 
of  that  fellow  for  wishing  to  enter  upon  his  inheritance ;  but  he 
might  have  the  good  grace  to  look  rather  less  woebegone  when  he 
is  told  that  I  may  survive  a  few  weeks  longer.' 
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You  see  what  you  are  determined  to  see  in  his  face.  If  he 
looked  delighted,  you  would  say  that  he  was  trying  to  humbug 
you.' 

H'm  ! — should  I  ?  It  is  certain  that  he  wouldn't  look  de- 
lighted unless  he  was  trying  to  humbug  me.  Possibly  he  is  not 
so  very  much  more  contemptible  than  the  average  human  being, 
and  possibly  I  may  give  him  rather  greater  cause  to  bless  my 
memory  than  he  would  have  if  I  were  to  die  to-night.  There 
will  be  time  yet  to  send  for  the  lawyer  once  more,  it  seems.  You 
have  no  idea,  Austin,  what  a  strange  sensation  it  is  to  be  so  near 
death  and  yet  to  feel  as  well  as  I  do  at  the  present  moment.  I 
have  no  pain  ;  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me  that  I  am 
conscious  of,  except  a  certain  languor.  And,  quite  between  our- 
selves, I  don't  want  to  die  ;  though  there  is  no  reason  that  I  can 
think  of  why  I  should  want  to  live.' 

'  A  man  must  be  very  unhappy  or  in  very  great  pain  before  he 
wishes  to  die,'  said  Matthew. 

'  I  suppose  so.  How  can  people  sing  the  hymns  that  they 
do  in  church  about  longing  for  the  New  Jerusalem  and  so  forth 
without  laughing !  Imagine  some  breathless  messenger  darting 
in  among  the  devout  congregation  with  the  news  that  an  earth- 
quake was  imminent.  What  a  stampede  there  would  be,  headed 
by  the  parson  !  For  my  own  part,  I  have  never  had  any  curiosity 
to  behold  the  City  of  the  Blest,  nor  any  expectation  of  taking  up 
my  residence  there.  Looking  back  upon  the  past,  I  consider  that 
I  h^ve  done  my  duty  fairly  well.  I  have  committed  no  great 
sins,  having  had  no  great  temptations.  My  sins  of  omission  have 
been  more  numerous,  no  doubt ;  still  it  would  be  absurd  to  say 
that  I  have  earned  an  eternity  of  suffering.  Dives,  you  know, 
was  sent  to  Hell  upon  the  express  ground  that  he  had  had  his 
share  of  good  things  on  earth  and  that  it  was  somebody  else's 
turn  now.  At  any  rate,  three  score  years  and  ten  would  square 
matters  between  him  and  Lazarus — supposing,  of  course,  that 
Lazarus  found  it  enjoyable  to  repose  in  Abraham's  bosom  and  do 
nothing  for  so  long  a  period.  I  am  shocking  you,  I  see.' 

'  You  do  shock  me  a  little,'  confessed  Matthew  frankly  ;  '  it  is 
so  easy  to  turn  matters  of  faith  into  ridicule  by  pretending  to 
interpret  imagerv  literally.  I  don't  think  you  really  mean  what 
you  imply  either.' 

'  What  do  I  imply  ?  That  I  can't  accept  the  doctrine  of 
Communism,  and  that  I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  see  what  other 
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doctrine  is  involved  in  that  parable  ?  You,  I  suspect,  are  a  bit  of 
a  Communist  at  heart ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  His  Holiness 
the  Pope,  with  his  Peter's  pence,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, with  his  £15,000  a  year,  are  nothing  of  the  sort.  Priests 
and  sceptics,  theologians  and  philosophers,  we  none  of  us  have 
the  most  distant  idea  of  what  our  future  state  will  be,  and  I 
presume  that  is  why  we  are  so  desperately  unwilling  to  enter 
upon  it.' 

Matthew  stated  his  own  simple  creed,  to  which  it  may  be 
hoped  that  neither  the  Pope  nor  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
would  have  taken  much  exception.  If  he  did  not  convince  his 
hearer,  whose  long  life  had  been  spent  chiefly  in  reading  and  who 
had  the  origin  and  development  of  most  dogmas  at  his  fingers' 
ends,  he  at  least  increased  the  esteem  and  affection  with  which 
the  latter  already  regarded  him. 

'  You  are  a  good  man,  my  dear  Austin,'  Mr.  Litton  wound  up 
the  dialogue  by  saying.  '  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  you  were 
related  to  me,  so  that  I  might  have  some  plausible  excuse  for 
leaving  the  Grange  to  you.' 

'  I  assure  you  I  shouldn't  like  it,'  answered  Matthew ;  *  I  have 
neither  the  training  nor  the  tastes  of  a  country  gentleman. 
Leonard,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  will  make  a  far  better  master 
here  than  I  ever  should.' 

'  Who  told  you  that  he  was  going  to  be  master  here  ?  He 
may  or  he  may  not  succeed  me ;  I  have  not  made  up  my  mind 
yet.  In  any  case  he  will  inherit  quite  as  much  as  he  deserves. 
.You  may  console  him  by  telling  him  that  from  me,  if  you  like.' 

Matthew  did  not  repeat  these  exact  words,  but  when,  after 
taking  his  leave,  he  came  upon  Leonard  sauntering  listlessly 
about  the  garden,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  he  felt  entitled 
to  state  that  Mr.  Litton  had  no  intention  of  disinheriting  his 
nephew. 

'  Oh,  I  never  supposed  that  he  would  cut  me  off  with  a  shilling,' 
Leonard  answered  somewhat  ungraciously ;  *  the  question  is 
whether  he  means  to  leave  me  money  enough  to  keep  up  a  place 
like  this.  If  he  doesn't,  I  shall  sell  the  place,  that's  all.' 

'  You  had  better  not  say  so  to  him.' 

'  It  doesn't  seem  to  matter  much  what  I  say  to  him ;  he  would 
pick  a  quarrel  with  an  angel  from  Heaven !  Shall  I  go  back  to 
him  now,  or  do  you  think  he  might  be  left  to  vent  his  nasty 
temper  upon  his  valet  for  the  next  few  hours  ?  ' 
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'A  dying  man  must  be  allowed  some  privileges,'  Matthew 
began. 

;  But,  confound  it  all !  he  isn't  dying.  At  least,  he  declares 
he  isn't.' 

'  Let  him  have  his  privileges,  all  the  same.  If  I  were  you, 
I  should  go  and  sit  with  him.  Whatever  he  may  pretend,  he  does 
really  like  having  somebody  to  talk  to,  and  I  think  he  will  be 
pleased  if  you  go  to  him  of  your  own  accord.' 

•  I  don't  believe  he  wants  me,'  said  Leonard  rather  sullenly ; 
'  you  heard  the  amiable  speech  with  which  he  turned  me  out  of 
the  room  just  now.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  I  am  only  here 
for  the  purpose  of  dutifully  closing  his  eyes — and  the  worst  of  it 
is  that  he  is  not  in  the  least  mistaken.  Anyhow,  I  think  I'll  go 
for  u  stroll  before  I  face  him  again.' 

As  matters  turned  out,  it  was  very  unfortunate  for  Leonard 
that  he  did  not  adhere  to  that  resolution.  He  was  cross  and 
dispirited ;  he  knew  that  he  was  not  in  the  frame  of  mind  to 
listen  patiently  to  his  uncle's  caustic  remarks,  and  a  little  fresh 
air  ;md  exercise  would  doubtless  have  done  him  good.  But  in 
the  history  of  individuals,  as  in  the  history  of  the  world,  trifles 
play  an  important  part,  and  it  was  a  trifle  that  made  him  decide, 
after  Matthew  had  left  him,  to  return  to  the  house,  instead  of 
stretching  his  legs  with  a  long  walk.  He  was  nearing  the  stable- 
yard  when  a  groom  rode  out,  and  stopping  for  a  moment  to  look 
at  the  horse,  he  asked  carelessly : 

'  Where  are  you  off  to,  John  ? ' 

'  Telegram  for  London,  sir,'  answered  the  man,  exhibiting  the 
slip  of  paper,  upon  which  Leonard's  eye  caught  the  name  of  his 
uncle's  lawyer. 

He  walked  on,  while  the  groom  trotted  down  the  drive;  but 
at  the  end  of  a  hundred  yards  or  so  he  paused  and  turned  on  his 
heel.  *  What  fresh  atrocity  is  that  old  brute  meditating  now  ? ' 
he  wondered.  '  I  expect  he  has  told  Austin  something,  and  if  it's 
anyt  liing  unpleasant,  he  won't  be  able  to  deny  himself  the  pleasure 
of  telling  me.  Perhaps,  after  all,  I  had  better  go  in  and  find  out 
what  this  means.' 

What  it  meant  was  that  Mr.  Litton  had  almost  made  up  his 
mind  to  execute  a  will  considerably  more  favourable  to  Leonard's 
interests  than  that  which  already  existed;  but  nobody  would 
have  guessed  as  much  from  the  reception  that  he  accorded  to  his 
nephew. 
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'  This  is  an  unexpected  honour/  he  sneered.  '  Have  you  any- 
thing particular  to  say — or  to  ask  for  ?  ' 

'  I  thought  you  might  be  rather  dull  all  by  yourself,'  answered 
Leonard  shortly. 

'  What  kindly  solicitude  !  No,  I  don't  feel  much  duller  than 
I  have  felt  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  thank  you,  and  I 
don't  feel  much  worse  in  health.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that.' 

*  Good  heavens !  hasn't  this  sort  of  thing  been  said  often 
enough  ?  '  exclaimed  Leonard,  at  the  end  of  his  patience.  '  Let 
it  be  agreed  and  acknowledged  that  I  am  waiting  anxiously  for 
you  to  draw  your  last  breath,  and  let  us  try  to  talk  about  some- 
thing else ! ' 

'  By  all  means,'  replied  the  old  man,  smiling  grimly.  '  What 
would  you  like  to  talk  about  ?  I  am  no  authority  upon  sport,  I 
haven't  kept  myself  informed  as  to  matters  of  social  gossip,  and 
politics,  I  am  afraid,  don't  interest  you.  Perhaps  it  would  interest 
you  to  hear  that  I  have  just  telegraphed  for  my  lawyer  and  that, 
when  he  comes,  I  shall  instruct  him  to  draw  up  a  new  will 
for  me.' 

'  Of  course  it  would  interest  me  to  hear  what  the  provisions 
of  your  new  will  are  to  be  ;  but  I  don't  suppose  you  mean  to 
tell  me.' 

'  Oh,  I  might,  if  I  were  pressed.  Half  the  pleasure  of  cutting 
out  a  thoroughly  undeserving  expectant  is  lost  when  one  reflects 
that  one  will  not  be  present  to  see  his  long  face  at  the  reading  of 
the  will.' 

'  I  don't  know  what  you  call  undeserving,'  said  Leonard,  turn- 
ing rather  white. 

'  You  don't,  eh  ?  Well,  I  call  a  man  who  deliberately  wastes 
his  whole  life  undeserving  ;  I  call  a  man  who  steals  his  best 
friend's  sweetheart  undeserving ;  I  call  a  man  who,  not  content 
with  that  achievement,  proceeds  to  sponge  upon  his  best  friend 
for  money  undeserving.  I  may  be  wrong;  but  that  would,  to 
my  mind,  be  a  tolerably  final  definition  of  an  undeserving  person.' 

'  It  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time  to  protest  against  your  flat- 
tering estimate  of  me,'  said  Leonard.  '  May  I  venture  to  inquire 
what  form  of  punishment  you  propose  to  inflict  upon  the  monster 
that  you  describe  ? ' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  pretend  to  have  the  power  of  inflicting  adequate 
punishments  :  Nemesis  or  Providence  usually  undertakes  jobs  of 
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that  kind.  But  I  should  say  that  such  a  man  as  I  have  spoken  of 
might  think  himself  lucky  if,  on  the  death  of  an  uncle  whose 
wishes  he  had  never  troubled  himself  to  consult,  he  came  into  a 
legacy  of  1,000£.  Or  shall  we  put  it  at  2,0001.,  to  clear  ourselves 
from  all  suspicion  of  rancour  ?  ' 

This  was  worse  than  the  worst  that  Leonard  had  ever  contem- 
plated. He  did  not  perceive  that  the  old  man  was  simply  amusing 
himself  with  a  somewhat  grisly  jest;  he  really  believed  that  he 
was  being  threatened  with  the  loss  of  what  he  had  counted  upon 
as  a  certainty,  and  the  blood  rose  to  his  head. 

'  By  God  ! '  he  exclaimed,  '  you  shall  never  make  such  a  will 
as  that ! ' 

*  How  are  you  going  to  prevent  me  from  doing  what  I  please 
with  my  own? '  asked  Mr.  Litton,  bending  forward  and  rubbing 
his  hands  together.  '  Thank  you  for  displaying  yourself  to  me  in 
your  true  colours,  though.  I  feel  amply  compensated  now  for  my 
inability  to  return  here  with  the  mourners  after  my  funeral.' 

It  may  have  been  the  old  fellow's  chuckling,  malicious  laugh 
that  maddened  Leonard ;  it  must,  in  any  case,  have  been  some 
sudden  access  of  madness  that  prompted  him  to  grip  his  tormentor 
by  both  elbows  and  shake  him  violently.  The  moment  that  he 
had  committed  this  unmanly  assault  a  reaction  set  in,  and  he  fell 
back,  trembling  and  overwhelmed  with  shame. 

Mr.  Litton  was  trembling  too.  His  face  became  of  a  ghastly 
grey  hue,  his  lips  turned  blue ;  twice  he  struggled  to  speak,  and 
then  sank  in  a  heap  upon  his  chair,  his  jaw  dropping  and  a  glassy 
film  overspreading  his  eyes. 

Leonard  Jerome  was  neither  a  coward  nor  a  fool.  More  than 
once  in  the  course  of  his  life  he  had  found  himself  in  situations 
sufficiently  trying  to  the  nerves,  and  his  presence  of  mind  had 
never  failed  him.  But  now  he  stood  for  several  minutes,  as  if 
paralysed,  staring  stupidly  at  the  huddled-up  figure  in  the. arm- 
chair, while  a  cold  sweat  broke  out  upon  his  forehead.  He  knew 
quite  well  what  had  happened  ;  he  knew  that  his  uncle  was  dead  ; 
he  knew — or,  at  any  rate,  he  believed — that  his  own  position  was 
a  perilous  one,  and  that  it  behoved  him  to  take  some  measures  in 
order  to  secure  his  personal  safety.  Yet  he  remained  motionless 
and  helpless.  He  kept  on  repeating  to  himself,  '  He  is  dead,  and 
I  have  killed  him !  He  is  dead,  and  I  have  killed  him ! '  But 
beyond  that  point  his  brain  refused  to  work.  He  had  just  sense 
enough  left  to  abstain  from  ringing  the  bell — just  sense  enough  to 
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be  aware  that,  if  one  of  the  servants  were  to  enter  the  room  at 
that  moment,  his  guilt  would  be  legible  upon  his  scared  counte- 
nance. 

Then  on  a  sudden  it  flashed  across  him  that  nobody  knew  of 
his  having  returned  to  his  uncle's  bedroom.  Why  should  anybody 
ever  know  ?  The  question  had  hardly  formed  itself  in  his  mind 
before  he  turned  and  fled.  Presently  he  was  in  the  great,  dim, 
empty  library  :  he  had  dropped  into  one  of  the  leather-covered 
arm-chairs  and  was  trying  to  think.  Surely  he  was  not  a  mur- 
derer !  Of  course  he  was  not :  it  would  be  preposterous  to  accuse 
himself  or  allow  himself  to  be  accused  of  that.  But  he  certainly 
would  not  be  accused,  since  there  was  no  evidence  of  any  sort  or 
kind.  And  beyond  all  doubt  the  poor  old  man  was  dead  ;  so  that 
raising  a  disturbance  and  sending  for  the  doctor  would  do  no  good 
in  the  world.  He  had  died,  too,  without  altering  his  will.  Readers 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Leonard  experienced  a  shock  of  self- 
reproach  when  this  aspect  of  the  case  presented  itself  to  him, 
although  they  will  easily  understand  that  self-reproach  is  not 
always  incompatible  with  self-congratulation.  By  degrees  his 
pulse  resumed  its  normal  regularity  and  his  head  grew  clear. 
There  was  really  no  need  for  agitation  or  forethought :  all  he  had 
to  do  was  to  slip  quietly  out  of  the  house,  return  from  his  walk  in 
half  an  hour  or  so,  and  display  some  natural  consternation  on  being 
informed  of  the  calamity  which  had  occurred  during  his  absence. 

'  What  a  mercy  it  is,'  said  he  to  himself,  as  he  stepped  out 
through  one  of  the  dining-room  windows  and  made  for  the  shelter 
of  the  adjacent  shrubbery,  'that  I  told  Austin  I  was  going  for  a 
stroll !  All  the  same,  I  wish  to  heaven  I  had  kept  my  word  ! ' 

He  was  likely  to  wish  that  to  the  end  of  his  days.  That  he 
would  ever  be  charged  with  having  brought  about  his  uncle's  death 
was  in  the  last  degree  improbable  ;  but  that  he  would  escape  all 
punishment  for  what  he  had  done  was,  it  may  safely  be  asserted, 
impossible.  As  Mr.  Litton  had  remarked,  '  Nemesis  or  Providence 
usually  undertakes  jobs  of  that  kind,'  and  jobs  undertaken  by 
'  Nemesis  or  Providence '  are  pretty  sure  to  be  successfully  carried 
out. 
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4  There  are  plenty  of  Jobs  in  the  world,  my  lord.' 

IT  was    noon — the    exceptionally  hot  noon   of   a    day  in   early 
summer. 

The  great  world  beyond  Aldgate,  in  which  we  who  dwell  to 
the  west  of  that  central  region  have  been  brought  to  take  a 
peculiar  interest,  partly  by  the  writings  and  doings  of  certain 
philanthropists  among  ourselves,  and  partly  by  observing  a  slight 
restlessness  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  amongst  its  own  citizens,  many 
of  whom,  having  discovered  that  the  good  things  of  life  have  a 
difficulty  in  passing  their  way,  appear  to  be  adopting  a  sceptical 
attitude  towards  the  noble  and  venerable  institutions  of  this 
country — this  great  world  was,  on  this  particular  day,  as  it  is  on 
all  days  at  this  particular  hour,  pervaded  throughout  its  length 
and  breadth  by  the  exhilarating  thought  of  dinner.  It  would,  of 
course,  be  imprudent  to  assert  that  all  the  world  from  Aldgate  to 
Bow,  and  from  Limehouse  to  Hackney,  dines  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  even  possible  that  the  people  who  live  in  the  bright  little  houses 
to  the  north  of  Victoria  Park  may  dine  late.  But,  to  speak  gene- 
rally, beyond  Aldgate  early  dinner  is  the  rule,  and  from  twelve 
to  one  the  most  popular  hour.  In  Burders  Street,  at  all  events, 
it  was  a  rule  from  which  no  one  ever  departed. 

As  for  the  locality  of  Burders  Street,  the  reader  will  not  be 
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troubled  with  a  more  accurate  definition  than  that  it  lay  someivhere 
between  the  Whitechapel  and  Commercial  Roads ;  whilst  as  to  on 
which  side  of  Oxford  Street  it  was  situated,  and  whether  it  was 
nearer  to  the  London  Hospital  than  to  Stepney  Green,  will  be 
left  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

It  was  a  street  of  some  thirty-two  houses;  Nos.  1  to  31  being 
on  one  side  of  the  way,  and  Nos.  2  to  32  on  the  other.  At  the 
corner  furthest  from  the  Whitechapel  Eoad  stood  the  '  Sun/  whose 
bright  red  signboards,  covering  all  the  corner  of  the  house  and 
repeated  along  the  parapet  at  the  top,  recorded  in  bright  gold 
letters  at  once  the  names  of  the  proprietor  and  the  brewer  who 
supplied  him,  and  the  fame  of  the  wholesome  and  refreshing 
beverages  in  which  they  dealt.  The  -glare  of  those  bright  red 
boards  with  their  bright  gold  letters  was  distressing  in  the  heat 
of  the  noonday ;  the  weary  eye  ached  to  see  the  Sun's  pitiless 
reflection  of  the  rays  of  its  namesake  overhead.  Burders  Street 
escaped  in  some  measure  that  monstrous  monotony  which  marks 
so  many  East  London  streets  ;  a  stranger  in  Burders  Street  might 
have  thought  there  was  a  chance  of  his  knowing  it  again.  Several 
of  the  houses  had  two  stories ;  there  were  three  shops,  and  one 
house  added  to  its  dignity  by  possessing  an  area  with  at  least 
seven  rails  rocking  in  their  rusty  sockets. 

Dinner  was  certainly  the  uppermost  thought  in  the  mind 
of  Burders  Street.  In  the  bar  of  the  '  Sun'  several  men  were  giving 
relish  to  the  food  they  were  eating  from  newspapers  with  draughts 
of  the  beverages  to  which  the  glittering  boards  bore  testimony. 
On  the  pavement  outside  sat  a  man  asleep,  making  up  to  himself 
for  the  cold  which  at  other  times  bit  through  the  *  looped  and 
windowed  raggedness '  of  his  tattered  coat.  All  down  the  narrow 
street  the  air  was  heavy  with  a  sweet  savour  of  greens.  Two  men 
were  coming  home  from  their  work  ;  a  very  dirty  little  girl  was 
carrying  a  large  pie  to  the  house  with  the  area ;  another  little 
girl  had  given  both  hands  to  a  jug  overflowing  with  a  dark  brown 
froth,  and  was  tottering  along  with  a  face  made  anxious  by  the 
playful  attentions  of  a  boy  of  fourteen,  who  seemed  to  be  remorse- 
lessly bent  upon  the  spilling  of  the  liquid  which  the  dark  brown 
froth  concealed. 

'  Let  me  be,  can't  you  ? '  remonstrated  the  little  girl,  in  a  shrill 
roice.  '  I  'aven't  done  nothink  to  you.  What  do  you  want  to 
go  and  jog  me  for  ?  I'll  tell  my  mother  of  you,  that's  what  I'll 
do.' 
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To  which  the  boy  replied  with  an  unfeeling  laugh,  and  a 
movement  of  his  elbow,  which  was  attended  with  even  more  danger 
to  the  jug  than  anything  that  had  yet  occurred. 

4  There !  you  nearly  done  it  that  time.  I  will  tell  my  mother 
of  you,  that  I  will/  said  the  little  girl,  more  angrily  than  before. 

Whereupon  the  youth  repeated  his  cynical  laugh,  and  taking 
the  little  girl  by  the  arm,  said  confidentially,  '  Look  'ere,  Sue ; 
you.  go  and  tell  your  father,  too.  I  guess  it'll  do  'im  a  deal  o'  good 
to  'ear  as  'ow  you  went  a  wanderin'  hafter  that  ther'  horgin  and 
then  come  a  'urryin'  back  so  'cos  you  was  late  that  you  spilt  'is 
porter  all  along  the  pavemint  as  if  you  was  a-tryin'  to  lay  the  dust. 
You  'ark  to  me,  Sue/  added  the  boy,  with  a  look  of  profound 
wisdom,  and  a  twinkle  in  his  keen  eyes  that  had  more  of  fun  in  it 
than  of  malice ;  '  you  'ark  to  me,  and  don't  you  say  nothink  about 
it  not  to  nobody.' 

But  Sue's  feelings  had  been  too  gravely  offended  to  be  appeased 
by  looks  or  twinkles  however  good-natured  and  profound.  She 
tottered  resolutely  on,  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  frothy  jug, 
till  her  tormentor,  with  a  last  friendly  nudge  of  the  elbow,  turned 
from  her  to  go  into  No.  17,  and  then  she  relieved  herself  with 
another  threat. 

'  I'll  tell  the  lady  of  you— that's  what  I'll  do.  She  knows 
you're  allus  a-worryin'  of  me,  and  never  can't  let  me  be.  She'll 
speak  to  you,  that's  what  she'll  do.' 

At  this  the  boy  paused  a  moment ;  this  threat  had  evidently 
more  meaning  for  him  than  the- other  threats  had  had.  But  not 
to  let  Sue  see  her  advantage,  he  came  back  to  her,  and  said,  as 
cheerfully  as  before,  though  in  a  lower  voice,  '  You  'ark  to  me,  Sue. 
Don't  you  say  nothink  at  all  about  it  not  to  no  one.  It'll  be  best 
for  both  on  us.' 

Whereupon  with  a  curious  glance  at  the  upper  window  of 
No.  17,  as  if  he  were  afraid  the  lady  might  be  there,  he  left  Sue 
for  good  and  went  in  to  dinner. 

No.  17  was  one  of  the  three  shops,  and  stood  next  to  the  house 
wilh  the  area,  on  the  same  side  of  the  street  as  the  glittering  red 
and  gold  Sun.  The  shop  itself  was  built  out  from  the  house  like 
a  kind  of  flat-roofed  excrescence;  it  looked  as  if  No.  17  had  once 
possessed  an  area,  but  had  sacrificed  its  dignity  to  its  commercial 
requirements  by  building  the  shop  out  over  it.  Above  the  shop 
window  was  the  brief  inscription,  'B.  JOB/  in  black  letters  on  a 
brown  board.  The  goods  on  view  were  miscellaneous.  On  strings 
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in  the  background  of  the  display  were  hung  open  copies  of  the 
Police  News,  penny  novelettes  with  bright  covers  and  alarming 
pictures,  cheap  journals  of  dressmaking,  and  boys'  papers  por- 
traying deeds  of  great  heroism  in  a  variety  of  trying  situations. 
Amongst  this  penny  literature,  and  perhaps  as  a  relief  to  its 
serious  nature,  hung  penny  '  songsters,'  or  collections  of  the  words 
of  some  fifteen  favourite  songs,  the  illustrations  on  their  covers 
being  generally  of  a  comic  or  farcical  kind.  And  there  was  more 
literature  in  the  form  of  penny  pamphlets  treating  of  dreams, 
riddles,  conjuring,  and  other  useful  and  instructive  matters. 
Before  this  background,  or  curtain,  of  literature  was  spread  a  large 
assortment  of  goods  varying  less  in  quality  and  price  than  in  sub- 
stance and  outward  form.  Marbles  and  slate  pencils ;  small  tin 
horses,  carriages,  engines,  and  soldiers ;  buttons,  shoe-laces,  tiny 
boxes  of  toys,  '  lucky  bags,'  small  Dutch  dolls  in  a  variety  of  atti- 
tudes, boxes  of  paper  percussion  caps,  money-boxes,  bead  neck- 
laces, thimbles,  hairpins,  pens,  ink,  paper,  and  envelopes — all 
these  lay  scattered  in  a  rich  profusion,  which  called  for  constant 
inspection  from  Sue  and  the  other  little  boys  and  girls  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

With  the  exception  of  the  songsters  and  dream-books  stowed 
away  in  drawers,  the  whole  of  Mr.  Job's  stock-in-trade  was  dis- 
played in  the  window.  Inside,  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but 
a  bare  counter,  and  the  handles  of  the  drawers  in  the  wall 
behind  it. 

But  at  the  back  of  the  shop  was  a  dark  little  room,  a  parlour 
and  kitchen  in  one.  Around  the  fireplace  clustered  cooking 
utensils  of  different  sizes  and  degrees  of  blackness.  In  one 
corner  of  the  room  stood  a  bureau,  full  of  secret  drawers,  which 
opened  with  the  quaint  and  mysterious  devices  upon  which  former 
generations  were  wont  to  expend  their  ingenuity.  In  another 
corner  was  the  cupboard,  which  contained  the  family  crockery 
and  plate,  and  also  did  duty  as  a  larder  and  repository  for  broken 
meats.  Three  pictures  adorned  the  wall :  one  a  print,  possibly  of 
some  little  value ;  another,  the  portrait  of  an  ancestor  of  Mr. 
Job  ;  the  third,  the  representation  of  a  soldier,  in  a  glazy  blue 
coat  and  white  trousers,  taking  the  air  with  a  small  nurserymaid 
in  an  old-fashioned  bonnet,  in  a  park  of  aggressive  verdure.  Over 
the  china  ornaments  on  the  chimney-piece  hung  a  long  clay  pipe. 

'  Well,  granddad,'  said  the  boy,  as  he  came  into  the  savoury 
parlour,  speaking  in  much  the  same  cheerful  and  confidential 
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tone   in   which    he    had   admonished    Sue ;    *  much    doin'   this 
mornin'  ? ' 

Mr.  Job,  the  person  addressed,  was  stooping  over  the  fire  and 
extracting  from  a  very  black  saucepan  certain  '  odd  pieces,'  which 
he  deposited  in  a  dish  beside  him.  It  was  not  until  he  had 
ladled  out  the  last  bit  of  trimming  with  his  leaden  spoon,  and 
turned  up  the  saucepan  and  scraped  it  round  to  get  the  last  drop 
of  gravy,  that  he  considered  himself  at  liberty  to  answer  his 
grandson's  question.  Mr.  Job  was  a  man  of  about  sixty,  dressed 
in  a  greasy,  tight-buttoned,  russet-black  frock  coat,  of  medium 
height,  with  a  pale  wrinkled  face,  and  tight-drawn  lips  that  had 
about  them  a  suggestion  of  humour. 

'  Not  a  overwhelming  deal  this  morning,  Tommy,'  he  replied, 
with  a  certain  deliberation  as  if  he  were  making  choice  of  the 
fitt  est  language  to  express  his  thoughts.  '  A  pen'orth  o'  buttons, 
and  two  halfpenny  pencils,  two  songsters  and  a  ha'porth  o'  beads 
— total,  fourpence  halfpenny.  Dinner's  ready.' 

Mr.  Job  seated  himself  at  the  cupboard  end  of  the  table, 
helped  Tommy  to  the  best  of  the  pieces,  giving  him  more  than 
his  share  of  the  gravy  and  greens,  poured  out  his  own  half-pint  of 
porter,  and  resumed  his  remarks  with  the  same  thoughtful  choice 
of  language. 

'Fourpence  halfpenny  ain't  a  killing  deal  o'  commus  to 
transack  in  one  morning,'  he  said.  *  I  ain't  count emplating 
a-retiring  from  business  on  the  strength  of  it.  But  yisterday 
was  wus.' 

(  And  the  mornin'  afore  that  was  better.' 

'That  was  a  crowded  morning  that  was.  Six  customers  to 
elevenpence  halfpenny  worth  o'  goods.  You  might  call  that  a 
rushing  morning.  If  we  was  often  to  be  like  that  we  should  hev 
to  inlarge  the  primises.' 

Tommy  showed  his  appreciation  of  the  humour  of  these 
remarks  by  a  knowing  and  silent  grin.  Knowingness  was 
markedly  the  characteristic  of  Tommy's  face  and  person.  You 
saw  it  in  his  keen  blue  eyes,  his  pale  cheeks,  broad  mouth, 
obtrusive  ears  not  unlike  oyster  shells,  snub  nose,  low  forehead, 
stealthy  gait,  and  general  alertness,  as  if — as  some  one  has  put 
it — all  the  world  were  composed  of  school  board  officers  and 
policemen.  At  first  sight  of  him  one  might  have  been  tempted 
to  ascertain  whether  the  whereabouts  of  one's  pocket-handker- 
chief remained  unchanged.  But  such  suspicions  would  have  done 
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him  wrong.     The  boy  was  as  honest  and  as  much  to  be  trusted  as 
the  kind-hearted  old  man  who  sat  opposite  to  him. 

'It's  heving  the  lodgers  as  well  as  keeps  the  tiles  over  our 
heads.  It's  them  and  the  shop  together  as  does  it;  neither 
wouldn't  quite  victual  us  alone.  And  the  lodgers  gain  by  it,  too, 
because  if  it  wasn't  for  the  shop  we  should  hev  to  raise  their  rent/ 
said  Mr.  Job,  unconsciously  illustrating  Adam  Smith's  theory 
about  London  lodgings. 

'  You  ain't  desirus  of  doin'  that,  are  you,  granddad  ? '  inquired 
Tommy. 

'  No,  Tommy,  not  particklar,'  said  Mr.  Job,  with  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  smile  of  which  he  was  capable.  '  Pass  your  plate  ; 
here's  a  pretty  Little  bit  of  lean.  Looks  as  if  it  had  been  shaved 
off  a  rum'  steak.  Take  them  greens.  I've  had  all  I  want.  No, 
nor  I  ain't  dispairingly  anxious  o'  changing  lodgers,  neither. 
They  hev  bin  with  us  the  best  part  o'  two  years  now,  and  to  say 
as  I  hope  they'll  stay  another  ten  is  the  least  expressif  way  o' 
putting  it.' 

1  You  wouldn't  mind  if  they  didn't  pay  no  rent,  would  you, 
granddad  ? '  suggested  the  boy. 

'  Yes,  Tommy,  we  couldn't  afford  that ;  we  hev  our  own  rent 
to  pay.  But  I  do  say  as  so  many  of  her  smiles  go  to  the  shillin', 
and  he'd  be  a  lucky  man  as  could  buy  the  lot.  Not  that  she  ever 
tries  paying  us  with  smiles  instead  o'  money.  She's  as  reg'lar 
with  the  rent  as  one  o'clock.  The  smiles  is  what  she  gives  you  in 
for  nothink.  And,  if  she  was  a  angel  in  disguise,  they  couldn't 
be  no  sweeter.'  Whereupon  Mr.  Job  rose  from  the  table  and 
filled  and  lit  a  black  clay  pipe,  feeling  that  a  short  silence  was 
necessary  for  the  appreciation  of  this  little  flight  of  his  fancy. 

'  She's  a  real  lady,'  ejaculated  Tommy,  with  a  leer  of  mingled 
admiration  and  sagacity  on  his  broad  mouth.  'Every  one's  a 
say  in'  so.' 

'  Then  for  once  in  their  lives  every  one's  right,  which  it  isn't 
often  as  every  one  is,'  said  Mr.  Job,  spacing  his  words,  as  it  were, 
with  pulls  at  his  pipe ;  '  though  I  know  no  more  about  'em — 
where  they  come  from,  or  why  they  come — than  the  Dutch  dolls 
in  the  winder.  Lost  money,  p'r'aps ;  plenty  do  come  lower  than 
they  hev — yes,  some  as  hev  kep'  their  carriages.  But  he's  a-losing 
something  else,  and  has  been  ever  since  they  come  here.'  Mr. 
Job  pointed  to  his  forehead  with  the  end  of  his  black  clay  pipe. 
Tommy  signified  his  interest  in  a  low  sympathetic  grunt. 
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'  Getting  very  queer,'  continued  Mr.  Job,  after  an  interval  of 
puffs.  *  Trying  work  for — she's  a-coming  downstairs  now.' 

A  door  had  been  opened  upstairs.  A  woman's  voice  spoke  for 
a  moment  to  some  one  within.  Then  the  door  was  shut;  a 
rustling  was  heard  on  the  landing ;  the  stairs  creaked  ;  Mr.  Job 
and  Tommy  turned  their  eyes  to  the  door,  and — was  it  an  angel 
in  disguise  who  was  shining  upon  them  ? 

No,  there  was  no  glory  about  the  fair  hair,  but  only  a  black 
straw  bonnet.  Still,  a  form  in  snowy  robes  could  scarcely  have 
brightened  and  gladdened  that  dim  little  room  more  than  did  the 
face  of  this  woman  as  she  stood  before  them  in  the  doorway. 

'  Grood  day,  Mr.  Job,'  she  said,  at  the  same  time  warming 
Tommy  with  a  smile  of  recognition.  '  I  have  a  little  purchase  I 
should  like  to  make  of  you.' 

'Happy  to  serve  you,  I'm  sure,  miss,'  answered  Mr.  Job, 
putting  down  his  pipe,  and  preparing  to  lead  the  way  into  the 
shop. 

1  It's  not  a  very  large  order,'  the  lady  warned  him. 

'  No,  miss ;  I  don't  know  as  large  orders  are  very  much  in  our 
line,  ^e're  amassing  our  forchins  bypen'orths,  which  is  summut 
of  a  gradjel  process.  It  takes  a  deal  o'  patience  to  make  a  forchin 
by  selling  penny  dolls,  and  the  tastes  of  the  people  aren't  that 
musical  to  make  songsters  a  very  valuable  article  o'  commus. 
But  if  I  hadn't  a-had  a  deal  o'  patience  in  my  nature  as  well  as  in 
my  name,  I  should  never  hev  took  to  it.' 

Tommy  showed  his  appreciation  of  his  grandfather's  facetious- 
ness  in  a  grin  that  brought  all  his  acute  features  into  play. 

'  But  what  can  I  show  you,  miss  ?  '  continued  Mr.  Job.  '  Some- 
thing to  read  ?  Here's  a  large  assortment  of  lit'rature  :  all  cheap 
— one  penny.  My  tastes  don't  lie  that  way,  but  to  judge  by  the 
pictures  there  must  be  a  deal  o'  interesting  reading  in  these  here 
novelettes.  All  one  penny,  sixteen  pages  and  a  picture.' 

'  No,  thank  you,  I  only  want  a  thimble  for  a  little  girl,'  said 
the  lady,  enjoying  Mr.  Job's  recommendation  of  his  goods. 

'  Here  you  are,  miss.     Children's  size.     Two  a  penny.' 

*  Come  here,  Tommy,'  said  the  lady.  '  I  want  you  to  help  me 
to  choose  it.' 

'  I  don't  know  nothink  about  thimbles,'  blurted  that  sagacious 
youth,  whose  suspicions  the  suggestion  had  aroused. 

'  But  you  know  the  little  girl  I  want  it  for — Mrs.  Jones's  little 
Sue.  Come  here  and  tell  me  whether  you  think  this  would  be  too 
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large  for  her.5  And  Tommy  went  and  stood  eyeing  the  thimble 
with  a  mixture  of  suspicion  and  dismay,  for  it  was  clear  to  him 
that  the  lady  was  informed  as  to  his  persecutions  of  little  Sue. 

But  if  she  was,  she  kept  the  knowledge  to  herself ;  and  having, 
with  Tommy's  help,  selected  her  thimble,  and  had  a  little  more 
talk  with  Mr.  Job,  making  that  good  man's  heart  glad  with  her 
smiles  and  the  interest  she  took  in  all  that  concerned  him,  she 
went  on  her  way  down  the  sunlit  street,  and  left  the  little  shop  a 
darker  place  for  the  rays  of  light  her  presence  had  shed  there. 


CHAPTER  II. 

'  Lastly,  neare  kinsfolks  .  .  .  and  those  that  have  been  bred  together,  are  more 
apt  to  envy  their  equals,  when  they  are  raised.  For  it  doth  upraid  unto  them, 
their  own  Fortunes.' 

IT  was   noon — the   exceptionally  hot  noon   of    a   day  in   early 
summer. 

In  the  regions  of  the  happy  West  the  world  of  fashion  was 
beginning  another  day.  It  had  finished  breakfast,  and  was  putting 
on  its  things  to  show  itself  wherever  it  was  necessary  to  be  seen. 
Pretty  faces  were  being  reflected  in  pretty  mirrors,  as  veils  received 
their  final  adjustment,  and  maids  the  last  tokens  of  their  mistresses' 
good-nature.  The  little  world  was  once  more  up  and  about ;  once 
more  up  and  about,  and  showing  its  gratitude  for  the  loveliest  of 
June  mornings  by  treating  life  as  a  monstrous  infliction,  to  which 
nothing  but  the  necessity  of  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage 
could  conceivably  have  induced  it  to  submit. 

Even  dull,  fashionable  Gifford  Street  showed  signs  of  life. 
Not  only  were  tradesmen's  carts  waking  its  solemn  echoes,  and 
tradesmen's  boys  diving  up  and  down  its  spacious  areas,  while  a 
shabby,  questionable  person  or  two  waited  here  and  there  on  its 
doorsteps,  but  a  four-in-hand  was  standing  before  one  of  its 
heavy  porches,  and  several  brightly-dressed  people  were  in  move- 
ment upon  its  sunny  pavement.  At  the  corner  on  the  shady 
side  stood  Lord  Tressure's  mansion,  solid  and  sombre,  its  portentous 
solemnity  scarcely  lightened  by  the  gaiety  of  the  flowers  on  its 
window-sills.  There  was  not  an  empty  house  in  the  street ;  for 
the  world  of  fashion  had  long  ago  marked  it  for  its  own,  and 
though  from  time  to  time  the  peace  of  its  inhabitants  was  dis- 
turbed by  rumours  of  fevers  caught  in  its  cellars  and  pantries, 
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these  were  unfashionable  alarms  that  failed  to  touch  the  figure  of 
the  splendid  rents. 

At  the  door  of  one  of  the  houses  a  lady  and  a  nurse  with  a 
baby  were  alighting  from  a  carriage.  The  door  was  opened,  and 
the  party  went  in. 

The  lady's  sister  was  sitting  in  her  boudoir,  in  consultation 
with  a  'person'  from  Mme.  Frivoli,  the  famous  dressmaker. 
Or,  rather,  the  consultation  was  over,  for  as  the  lady  and  her 
baby  came  into  the  room,  Mme.  Frivoli's  deputy  moved  towards 
the  door. 

'  I  will  think  it  over,  and  let  you  know/  said  the  owner  of  the 
boudoir. 

1  Very  good,  my  lady,'  and,  with  a  bow,  in  which  the  caller  was 
included,  the  person  from  Mme.  Frivoli  withdrew. 

The  two  ladies  were  Nora  and  Adie.  The  baby  was  the  heir  to 
all  the  Pilkington  possessions,  who  just  then  was  devoting  himself 
to  nothing  more  worldly  than  the  infantile  delight  of  sucking  his 
thumb — an  innocent  and  refreshing  occupation  which  was  a  good 
deal  interfered  with  when  his  aunt  good-naturedly  pinched  his 
fat  little  cheeks  to  prove  her  interest  in  his  existence.  The  little 
thumb  was  withdrawn  from  within  the  little  cheeks,  the  little  eyes 
contracted,  the  tender  breath  was  held  ;  there  was  a  long  moment 
of  suspense,  and  then  the  little  heir  to  all  the  Pilkington  property 
was  deftly  removed  by  his  nurse,  and  his  mother  and  aunt,  much 
relieved  by  his  absence,  settled  themselves  for  a  comfortable 
talk.  These  morning  visits  of  the  infant  heir  to  his  aunt's  boudoir 
were  a  domestic  fiction  which  these  ladies  had  not  quite  the 
courage  to  renounce.  But  as  Nora  (or  his  mother)  generally  made 
him  cry  before  he  had  been  with  them  very  long,  and  when  once 
removed  he  was  never  brought  back,  the  visits  lost  much  of  their 
terror  for  Nora,  who  had  a  great  dislike  to  babies. 

Two  years  and  a  half  had  passed  since  that  November  morning 
when  Adie  had  been  the  observed  of  all  observers  in  Stokely  Church 
and  Nora  had  spent  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  tablet  to  her  father's  memory.  Adie  was  as  charming 
as  ever.  If  her  face  had  lost  its  pretty  girlishness  and  at  times 
needed  a  little  more  management  than  of  old,  her  figure  had 
attained  to  more  matronly  proportions,  and  this,  as  her  husband 
told  tier,  was  a  development  by  which  she  gained,  Yes,  there  had 
"been  a  few  crumpled  leaves  in  Adie's  rose-bed,  Mrs,  Hayes 
tjeen  quite  right  \  all  that  glisters  is  pot  gold.  Put  when 
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thought  the  matter  over  by  herself  (and  she  often  did),  she  still 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  setting  the  pros  against  the  cons,  as 
every  sensible  wife  should,  her  marriage  had  been  a  decided 
success.  The  world,  in  its  homely  phrase,  said  that  Lord  Pilkington 
was  still  in  love  with  his  wife,  and  Adie  had  told  her  mother  only 
a  few  days  before  that  she  generally  had  her  own  way.  Of  course, 
Lord  Pilkington  had  his  little  weaknesses — who  has  not  ?  But  if 
a  wife  can  keep  her  husband  in  love  with  her  for  two  years  and  a 
half  and  get  her  own  way,  the  weaknesses,  in  common  gratitude, 
should  not  be  insisted  upon  too  much. 

Nora  had  fulfilled  all  prophecies  that  had  been  made  of  her,  and 
each  day  seemed  to  grow  more  superbly  beautiful.  She  had  won 
position  in  the  world  as  one  of  its  handsomest  women.  Everybody 
knew  Lady  Keyworth — at  least,  by  sight.  Her  photograph  was 
not  to  be  seen  in  Eegent  Street,  because  Waveney  was  '  prejudiced 
against  that  sort  of  thing ' ;  but  her  easily  distinguishable  figure 
was  familiar  to  a  wider  circle  than  that  of  her  own  little  world. 
She  was  known  in  her  box  at  the  theatre ;  people  paused  and  looked 
after  her  as  she  went  by  in  her  carriage ;  her  name  held  a  pro- 
minent place  in  all  the  newspapers'  lists  of  celebrities.  She  was 
one  of  those  people  whom  everybody  wished  to  know  :  whom 
everybody  thought  the  better  of  themselves  for  knowing.  Mrs. 
Nixon  was  bewildered  by  her  daughter's  success.  It  was  beyond 
anything  she  had  anticipated. 

The  young  heir,  having  been  removed,  was  naturally  forgotten. 
Peace  was  restored  within  the  walls  of  the  boudoir  where,  Nora 
having  no  child  of  her  own,  such  unpleasant  sounds  were  seldom 
heard. 

Adie  was  anxious  to  be  admitted  to  the  subject  of  the  Mme. 
Frivoli  consultation,  and  her  taste  and  judgment  in  questions  of 
dress  being  unimpeachable,  Nora  and  she  were  soon  involved  in  a 
discussion  of  colours  and  trimmings  in  which  we  are  unable  to 
follow  them.  After  a  time,  however,  they  emerged  from  these 
subtleties,  and  turned  their  attention  to  the  less  unintelligible  field 
of  finance. 

'  The  worst  of  Madame  is,  her  charges  are  so  exorbitant,'  Nora 
was  saying.  '  I  had  no  idea  until  I  looked  through  her  bill  what 
an  unconscionable  sum  she  could  make  a  dress  mount  up  to.' 

'Hadn't  you?'  asked  Adie,  a  little  surprised,  for  this  com- 
plaint of  Nora's  was  a  new  one.  *  Everybody  says  her  prices  are 
very  high,  but  I  don't  think  myself  she  is  more  expensive  than 
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other  people.  And  she  has  one  supreme  merit — she  never  wants 
her  money.' 

'  So  I  always  thought/  said  Nora. 

'  What !  Has  she  turned  sordid  like  the  rest  ? '  And  Lady 
Pilkington  began  to  recover  from  her  little  surprise. 

'  Well,  yes :  Madame  has.  The  person  who  left  me  as  you 
c«-ime  in  informed  me — with  perfect  delicacy,  of  course,  as  if  it 
were  a  matter  that  had  only  to  be  mentioned  to  be  set  right — you 
know  their  way?' 

'  Perfectly.' 

*  Well,  informed  me  that  Mme.  Frivoli  felt  obliged  to  call  my 
attention  to  her  little  bill — it  is  for  a  good  many  hundreds :  I 
forget  the  exact  amount.     The  bill  is  lying  on  the  table  at  your 
eibow — and  feeling  sure  that  it  had  been  merely  overlooked  by 
me,  begged  to  bring  it  once  more  under  my  notice.     And  further 
hoped  that  I  should  pardon  her  for  reminding  me  that,  as  she  had 
taken  the  liberty  of  intimating  before,  she  would  have  to  deny 
herself  the  pleasure  of  giving  my  orders  her  attention,  unless  I 
did  take  her  little  bill  into  consideration  at  once.     The  long  and 
short  of  the  rigmarole  being,  of  course,  that  she  will  do  nothing 
more  for  me  until  she  gets  some  of  her  money.' 

'  When  did  you  pay  her  last  ? '  asked  Adie,  examining  the 
account. 

'  I  have  not  paid  her  anything  since  I  have  been  married.' 

'  Oh,  then  I  don't  think  it  is  such  a  very  long  bill  for — how 
long  is  it? — two  years.  Mine  would  be  almost  as  much,  only 
fortunately  I  paid  a  little  on  account  a  few  weeks  ago.' 

'  I  wish  I  had,'  said  Nora.  '  I  quite  meant  to,  when  I  had  my 
last  allowance.  But  I  put  the  stupid  bill  on  one  side,  and  there 
were  so  many  other  things  which  I  had  to  settle  that  I  forgot  all 
about  it.  I  remember  Madame's  giving  me  her  little  intimation. 
She  sent  it  by  the  same  person  who  has  been  here  to-day.  It 
was  extremely  foolish  of  me  to  neglect  it.' 

The  tone  in  which  Nora  said  this  suggested  several  things  to 
A  die's  thoughtful  mind. 

'  You  have  ordered  your  new  dress  for  Lady  Tomlinson's  dance, 
I  think  you  said  ? '  she  inquired  tentatively. 

*  Yes — virtually.' 

'  Oh,  only  virtually,'  thought  Adie :  aloud  she  said,  '  Then  I 
suppose  you  are  going  to  pay  Mme.  Frivoli  something  on 
a<  :count  ? ' 
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'  I  suppose  so,'  Nora  repeated  indifferently. 

Adie,  seeing  that  her  sister's  eyes  were  not  upon  her,  thought 
it  safe  to  indulge  in  a  little  playful  smile  at  her  embarrassment. 
Adie  had  not  been  ignorant  of  the  ways  of  the  world  before  her 
marriage,  and  since  that  event  her  experience  had  attained  a  very 
ripe  maturity.  She  had  served  her  novitiate  in  all  such  matters 
as  the  present,  and  knew  what  a  trouble  they  sometimes  were. 
Lord  Pilkington  gave  her  a  very  liberal  allowance,  but,  for  all  the 
world  said  of  him,  could  make  it  uncommonly  unpleasant  for  her 
when  she  exceeded  it.  It  was  affairs  of  this  kind  that  tended  to 
prove  the  truth  of  what  Mrs.  Hayes  had  said  about  the  glistering 
gold. 

And  Adie's  amusement  derived  some  little  piquancy,  too,  from 
the  fact  that  Nora  had  not  been  giving  her  all  the  confidence  to 
which  she  considered  herself  to  be  entitled.  It  had  always  been 
Nora's  way  to  keep  her  troubles  to  herself ;  Adie  knew  that.  But 
just  lately  she  had  grown  more  reticent  than  was  consistent  with 
sisterly  good  feeling.  To  say  that  a  coolness  had  arisen  between 
them  would  be  an  exaggeration.  They  were  still  excellent  friends. 
It  was  only  that  Adie  had  her  suspicions  about  certain  things 
in  Nora's  life,  and  this  little  incident  tended,  perhaps,  to  confirm 
them. 

At  the  time  of  her  marriage  Adie  had  pitied  Nora  for  being 
left  behind  at  the  Oaks.  Even  when  she  had  heard  of  her 
engagement  to  Waveney,  she  had  still  felt  that  Nora  had  not  done 
so  well  as  herself.  But  since  her  marriage  Nora  had  turned  the 
tables.  Lady  Pilkington  was  not  an  important  person  in  the 
world ;  beside  Lady  Keyworth  she  seemed  a  very  unimportant 
person  indeed.  And  all  this  made  it  impossible  for  Adie  to  keep 
from  smiling  at  her  successful  sister's  embarrassment. 

Unfortunately,  on  the  walls  of  Nora's  boudoir  were  several 
pretty  mirrors,  nestling  in  expensive  frames  in  all  sorts  of  out-of- 
the-way  nooks  and  corners.  Nora  had  taste,  and  took  great 
pleasure  in  her  boudoir.  But,  alas  for  sisterly  affection !  in  one 
of  these  hidden  mirrors  Nora  saw  the  reflection  of  Adie's  smiling 
face.  And,  alas  for  sistorly  affection!  tfrere  could  be  no  mistaking 
its  playful  meaning. 

(  Yes,  I  shall  pay  Mme.  Frivoli  something  on  account  at  once,1 
she  said,  in  a  tone  of  resolved  decision,  '  that  she  may  lose  no 
time  in  beginning  my  dress  for  ^ady  Tqmlinson's  dfmcV  Nora 
again  in  %  1WW?  and,  seeing  tha  playful  smile 
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there,  felt  that  one  of  her  alternatives  was  taken  from  her.  What- 
ever it  might  cost  her  to  get  it,  she  must  have  the  dress.  How 
intolerably  Adie  would  smile  if  she  did  not ! 

When,  a  few  minutes  later,  Adie,  after  having  bidden  her 
sister  an  affectionate  farewell,  had  driven  away  with  her  son,  the 
nooks  and  corners  of  the  boudoir  were  full  of  a  beautiful  face, 
flushed  and  angry,  expressing  a  profound  annoyance  with  a  quite 
unconventional  frankness.  Not  such  were  the  faces  of  the  nymphs 
on  the  panels  of  the  cabinet,  of  the  village  maidens  in  the  picture, 
of  the  Greek  virgins  on  the  brackets.  There  was  nothing  within 
those  four  walls  like  the  dark  face  of  their  mistress.  It  was  a 
curious  contrast  to  the  pretty  toys  about  it. 

Between  Nora  and  Adie  there  had  always  existed  an  un- 
acknowledged sense  of  rivalry.  Nora  had  never  envied  Adie  a 
success ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  had  never  admitted  a  defeat 
to  her.  In  the  commonest  matters  of  daily  life  there  was  entire 
confidence  between  them.  They  were  excellent  friends ;  but  in 
spite  of  appearances  to  the  contrary,  at  bottom  they  were  nothing 
more. 

There  were  things  in  her  married  life  that  Nora  was  keeping 
from  Adie — small  things,  things  in  which  another  woman,  who 
had  not  her  abhorrence  of  domesticities,  would  have  taken  her 
sistor  into  her  confidence.  It  was  Nora's  instinct  to  hide  these 
small  troubles  and  perplexities  of  her  married  life.  To  discuss 
them  was  to  magnify  their  importance,  and  make  them  worse. 
Besides,  she  shrank  from  sympathy. 

Sir  Waveney  and  Lady  Key  worth  lunched  alone  that  day,  a 
pleasure  they  had  not  taken  for  some  little  time.  The  memory 
of  Adie's  visit  still  lingered  in  Nora's  face ;  and  her  manner  was 
ominously  preoccupied.  She  intended  to  ask  a  favour  of  Waveney 
when  the  servants  had  left  the  room,  and  asking  favours  was 
usually  preceded  by  increased  formality  and  reserve.  Nora  would 
never  propitiate  any  one.  It  amused  her  to  see  the  little  arts 
which  Adie  practised  to  get  her  way  with  her  husband.  To  ask  a 
favour  was  an  indignity,  and  Nora  resented  indignities.  She  was 
much  more  likely  to  provoke  Waveney  than  to  propitiate  him. 

They  sat  silent  for  some  moments  after  the  servants  had  left 
the  room,  Nora  drawing  invisible  patterns  on  the  tablecloth  with 
a  fork,  while  Waveney  prepared  to  light  a  cigarette,  His  two 
years  of  marriage  had  not  changed  him  much.  His  person  had 
t-Jw  s&ma  look  of  wpU-tyred  London  eorreoineee,  rtightljr 
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dieted  by  the  play  of  expression  in  his  dark  eyes  and  on  his  refined 
and  speaking  mouth.  The  small  smooth  moustache  was  scarcely 
fuller,  and  his  cheek  had  no  more  colour  than  of  old,  while  his 
dark  wavy  hair  showed  the  same  tendency  to  thinness  above  the 
forehead.  The  only  noticeable  change  in  him  was  a  habit  he  had 
acquired  of  slightly  closing  his  eyes  when  he  spoke  or  listened,  if 
he  found  a  thought  at  all  difficult  to  seize,  and  at  times  there  was 
a  want  of  interest  in  his  manner  which  made  it  a  trifle  less  easy. 
Neither  Nora's  silence  nor  the  brevity  of  her  answers  seemed  to 
surprise  him.  He  showed  no  sign  of  impatience.  Suddenly  she 
looked  up,  and  asked  abruptly,  her  hand  still  playing  with  the 
fork, 

'  Can  you  let  me  have  some  more  money  to-day  ?  ' 

*  My  dear  Nora,  it  is  a  very  short  time  since  we  had  our  last 
settlement.  What  have  you  done  with  the  money  I  gave  you 
then?' 

'  Spent  it,'  said  Nora,  with  the  ingenuous  frankness  of  a  child 
admitting  on  New  Year's  Day  that  it  has  spent  all  its  Christmas 
boxes. 

Waveney  smiled.  There  was  humour  in  Nora's  contempt  for 
money. 

'  How  much  do  you  want  ?  '  he  asked,  good-naturedly. 

'About  300Z.,  I  think,'  she  said. 

His  sense  of  humour,  however,  was  not  equal  to  this.  *  May  I 
ask  what  you  want  it  for  ? '  he  inquired. 

'  What  one  usually  wants  money  for :  to  pay  a  bill.' 

'  I  don't  wish  to  be  inquisitive,  but  may  I  inquire  what  bill  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  had  a  good  many  bills  to  settle  of 
late/ 

'  It  is  lying  on  the  little  black  table  in  my  room.  Will  you 
fetch  it,  or  shall  we  send  Thomas  ? ' 

Waveney  hesitated,  not  as  to  whether  he  would  send  Thomas, 
but  as  to  whether  he  would  see  the  bill.  He  decided,  however, 
that  he  would. 

'  I  will  go  myself.' 

'  You  can't  mistake  it ;  it  is  the  only  paper  on  the  table.' 

As  soon  as  Waveney  had  left  the  room,  Nora  felt  that  she  had 

made  a  mistake.  She  had  been  guilty  of  a  piece  of  recklessness 

of  « a  gross  piece  of  recklessness,'  she  repeated  to  herself.  It  had 
been  her  habit  to  carry  matters  with  a  high  hand,  but  in  this 
case  it  would  have  been  more  politic  to  employ  a  little  diplomacy. 
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Mme.  Frivoli's  was  no  ordinary  bill.    It  must  lead  to  unpleasant 
r(  relations. 

Nora  felt  the  beat  of  her  pulse  slightly  quicken.  Still,  it  was 
with  perfect  composure  that  she  said,  '  Yes,  that's  it,'  when 
Waveney  held  up  the  folded  paper  he  had  brought  back  with  him. 
She  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  his  face  as  he  opened  the  bill  and 
glanced  over  it  till  he  came  to  the  total.  He  seemed  to  her  to  be 
intolerably  slow  in  taking  in  the  meaning  of  the  figures.  At  last 
however,  he  lifted  his  eyes  and  looked  at  her. 

'  I  suppose  the  figures  are  right,'  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 

fcl  suppose  so,'  she  answered,  with  the  same  self-command. 
6 1  have  not  added  them  up ;  I  am  not  very  good  at  arithmetic.' 

There  was  a  short  pause. 

4  Look  here,  Nora.  What  have  you  done  with  all  the  money 
you  have  had  since  we  have  been  married  ?  Do  you  mind  telling 
me  that  ?  You  have  not  paid  this  woman  a  penny  of  it.  What 
have  you  done  with  the  money  ?  ' 

'No,  I  have  kept  Mme.  Frivoli's  bill  for  you  to  settle,'  said 
Nora,  with  trying  indifference. 

'  You  have  been  horribly  extravagant,  Nora.  If  our  income 
were  double  or  treble  what  it  is  you  would  not  be  justified  in 
running  up  such  a  bill  as  this.  Goodness  knows !  you  are  welcome 
enough  to  the  money ' 

Nora  thanked  him. 

'  It  is  that  we  have  not  the  money  to  spend.  This  bill  will 
give  me  a  lot  of  bother.' 

She  made  no  answer.  He  showed  a  restraint  and  a  reasonable- 
ness with  which  it  was  not  quite  easy  to  contend. 

'  Let  us  say  no  more  about  the  past,'  he  went  on.  '  What  has 
b<;en  done  cannot  be  undone,  and  it  is  very  stupid  to  quarrel. 
Bat  we  must  come  to  an  understanding  about  the  future.  We 
are  living ' 

*  Beyond  our  means  ?  Oh,  yes,  I  have  "heard  this  so  often,' 
she  said,  wearily. 

6  Beyond  our  means,'  he  repeated.  '  Still,  all  we  need  con- 
sider just  now  is  this  bill.  It  seems  to  me  quite  impossible  that 
you  should  go  on  dealing  with  Mme.  Frivoli.  I  have  seen  enough 
of  this  account  to  know  that  her  charges  are  outrageous.' 

Nora  needed  all  her  powers  of  self-control ;  for  with  this  firm, 
dispassionate,  yet  not  unkindly  reasoning  of  his,  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  contend.  Still,  it  was  with  no  betrayal  of  humiliation 
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that  she  answered  decisively,  *  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  leave 
Mme.  Frivoli.  She  knows  exactly  what  I  like.  No  one  else 
would  suit  me  nearly  so  well.' 

Waveney  saw  that  he  had  been  unreasonable,  and  as  that  was 
the  last  thing  in  the  world  he  wished  to  be,  he  retracted. 

'  The  3'00£.,  of  course,  was  to  have  been  paid  on  account,'  he 
said.  '  Perhaps  she  has  intimated  that  she  can  do  nothing  more 
for  you  until  you  do  give  her  some  little  earnest  of  your 
intentions  ? ' 

'  Exactly.' 

'  It  won't  do.  No,  we  must  have  a  fresh  start,  and  on  new 
lines.  When  I  pay  her,  she  shall  have  the  whole  amount.' 

<  And  when  will  that  be  ?  ' 

'  Well,  not  quite  at  once.  Such  a  sum  -as  that  is  not  so  easy 
to  find.' 

'  And  what  am  I  to  do  in  the  meanwhile  ?  ' 

4  In  the  meanwhile  ?  ' 

*  Till  you  have  paid  the  bill.     I  want  her  to  make  me  a  dress 
immediately.' 

Waveney  had  had  experience  of  his  wife  in  matters  of  this 
sort,  and  it  was  not  easy  for  her  to  surprise  him.  But  he  was  only 
human,  after  all,  and  this  unseasonable  suggestion  of  a  new  dress 
distinctly  tried  him.  '  Granted  that  you  have  this  new  dress  at 
all.'  he  said,  '  I  am  afraid  Mme.  Frivoli  will  have  to  defer  the 
pleasure  of  making  it  till  I  have  found  the  money  for  her  bill.  I 
can't  say  exactly  when  that  will  be.' 

'  You  will  not  pay  anything  on  account  ? ' 

4  Certainly  not.  As  I  said  before,  we  must  have  a  fresh  start 
with  Mme.  Frivoli,  and  on  new  lines.' 

*  Then  we  may  consider  the  matter  settled/  said  Nora,  rising. 

'  For  the  present,  quite.  You  have  an  engagement  for  this 
evening  ? ' 

1  Yes.' 
• 

' 1  have  not :  I  am  going  to  dine  at  the  club.'  And  with  that 
he  closed  the  door  behind  her. 

The  first  place  to  which  Nora  drove  that  afternoon  was  the 
establishment  of  Mme,  Frivoli.  It  was  the  first  negotiation  of  the 
kind  she  had  been  required  to  undertake,  and  she  went  to  the 
interview  with  something  less  than  her  habitual  equanimity. 
When  she  chose,  Nora  could  be  diplomatic  enough,  but  to  persuade 
,  Friyoli  to  take  buckler  Jitt]^ intimation 
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wo  aid  call  for  something  more  than  diplomacy :  it  would  neces- 
sitate a  lowering  of  the  tone  in  which  Nora's  business  was  ordi- 
narily transacted.  What  exactly  passed  between  them,  Nora  her- 
self scarcely  knew.  The  interview  was  less  unpleasant  than  she 
had  anticipated  ;  it  seemed  to  her  afterwards  that  there  had  been 
little  need  for  diplomacy.  Mme.  Frivoli  was  a  shrewd  woman,  and 
had  no  intention  of  losing  a  valuable  customer.  But  at  the  same 
time  bad  debts  were  the  ruin  of  her  business,  and  upon  debts  that 
were  likely  to  become  bad  it  was  necessary  to  keep  an  eye.  Nora 
found  that  she  had  a  marvellous  gift  of  suggestion,  a  way  of  taking 
things  for  granted  that  made  matters  easy  at  the  time.  The  300/. 
dwindled  to  a  small  sum  as  Mme.  Frivoli  spoke  of  it.  But,  how- 
ever it  had  been  managed,  Nora  felt,  as  she  drove  away,  that  she 
had  taken  a  rather  serious  step,  for  she  found  herself  pledged  to 
the  woman  for  the  money,  and  pledged  in  an  informal  way  that 
made  the  obligation  unpleasantly  binding.  To  whatever  expedient 
she  might  have  to  resort,  she  must  procure  that  300£. 

On  her  return,  after  paying  a  call  or  two,  she  found  her  mother 
waiting  for  her  in  the  drawing-room. 

Mrs.  Nixon  looked  younger  than  ever.  The  success  of  her 
daughters'  marriages  was  a  boundless  satisfaction  to  her,  and  she 
was  freer  from  pecuniary  anxiety  than  she  had  ever  been  before  in 
her  life.  The  economy,  which  she  was  now  able  to  practise,  had 
put  it  within  her  power  to  bring  May  to  town  for  the  season,  and 
May  was  so  reasonable  and  easy  to  live  with  that  Mrs.  Nixon  was 
eminently  enjoying  herself.  Since  her  marriage  her  relations  with 
Nora  had  grown  more  friendly,  and  they  were  now  on  excellent 
terms. 

Where  have  you  been,  Nora  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Nixon  pleasantly, 
when  Nora  joined  her.     '  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  an  age.' 

I  have  been  paying  some  calls :  and  I  have  been  to  Mme. 
Frivoli's  about  a  dress.' 

1  She's  the  best  woman  in  London,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Nixon, 
fervidly.  *  I  wouldn't  go  to  anyone  else,  if  my  bills  were  paid  for 
me.' 

4  No,  she  is  very  good,'  Nora  admitted  ;  but  not  caring  to  dis- 
cuss Mme.  Frivoli's  good  qualities  just  then,  she  added,  to  change 
the  subject,  '  Whom  have  you  seen  lately  ?  ' 

1  Everybody.  I  saw  Charlie  Turnover  this  morning.  He  seemed 
rather  dull.  Fanny  has  got  tired  of  coaching.  The  only  wonder 
is  that  she  has  not  got  tired  of  it  before,  I  fully  expected  she 
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would  give  it  up  after  her  baby  was  born.  But  it  won't  be  long 
now  before  he  gives  it  up.' 

'  What  will  he  do  with  himself? ' 

'  What  do  men  do  with  themselves  ?  They  are  going  to  settle 
down  at  their  place  in  Herefordshire.' 

'  And  that  will  be  the  end  of  them.' 

'  Fanny  has  gone  off  very  much  since  her  marriage,'  reflected 
Mrs.  Nixon.  '  I  was  afraid  she  would.  When  fair  girls  of  her 
complexion  lose  the  little  colour  they  have,  they  soon  begin  to 
look  faded  and  old.' 

'  That  accounts  for  their  settling  in  Herefordshire.' 

'  Yes,  very  likely.  I  know  it  is  Fanny's  doing.  But  I  will  tell 
you  another  person  I  have  spoken  to  to-day,  Mrs.  Sharrard.' 

The  mention  of  this  lady  seemed  to  suggest  something  to  Nora. 
She  paused  a  moment ;  then  asked,  '  Do  you  believe  Mrs.  Sharrard 
has  sold  her  diamonds  and  wears  paste  ? ' 

'  No  :  she  is  a  vulgar  person,  but  I  don't  think  she  has  done 
that/ 

*  But  plenty  of  people,  whom  one  does  not  call  vulgar,  sell 
their  diamonds,'  said  Nora. 

'  Pawn  them — raise  money  on  them,  as  a  rule,  I  think ;  then 
they  can  recover  them,'  corrected  Mrs.  Nixon.  '  Oh  yes,  one  often 
hears  of  people  doing  that ;  or,  at  least,  getting  money  upon  some 
of  their  jewelry.' 

'  Do  people  get  much  for  the  things  upon  which  they — raise 
money  ? '  asked  Nora,  reflectively. 

*  I  suppose  it  depends  upon  the  value  of  the  things  and  the 
kind  of  person  they  take  them  to.     It  is  not  a  nice  thing  to  do.' 

'  No,  I  suppose  it  is  one  of  the  last  resources  to  which  people 
are  driven  by  necessity.' 

'  If  a  woman  must  have  money,  I  think  it  is  almost  better  for 
her  to  borrow  it  from  a  friend.  You  see,  jewelry  may  be  missed. 
Men  often  know  their  wives'  best  things,  and  may  wonder  why  they 
don't  wear  them.  At  all  events,  it  can't  be  done  without  your 
maid's  knowing  about  it.  And  then  the  secret  is  very  likely  to 
ooze  out.  Of  course,  we  all  of  us  think  our  maids  perfection.  It 
was  only  yesterday  Mrs.  Stutely  was  talking  about  her  maid  and 
saying  what  a  treasure  she  is.  I  really  couldn't  help  smiling, 
for  scarcely  half  an  hour  before  Parker  had  been  telling  me 
she  had  heard  from  Mrs.  Stutely's  maid  how  dreadfully  made 
up  she  is.' 
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Nora  had  been  listening  attentively.  She  took  a  peculiar 
interest  in  all  her  mother  had  said.  She  wished  to  continue  the 
subject. 

'  Didn't  you  once  tell  me/  she  asked,  with  a  smile,  *  that  you 
borrowed  some  money  from  Mr.  Bothamley  ? ' 

4  No,  Nora,  never/  denied  Mrs.  Nixon,  emphatically. 

*  Then  it  was  from  some  one  else  ? '  persisted  Nora,  with  a 
playfulness  unusual  with  her. 

'Well,  yes/  admitted  her  mother,  reluctantly;  'I  did  once 
borrow  a  small  sum  from  Mr.  Gilbert  a  long  time  ago  ;  but  I  soon 
repaid  it.  Your  father  was  rather  in  difficulty  just  at  that  time, 
and  it  was  a  great  convenience  to  me.' 

'  Father  knew  nothing  about  it  ? '  insinuated  Nora. 

'  No — but  look  at  the  time  !  I  had  no  idea  it  was  so  late  ;  and 
I  have  some  shopping  to  do  before  dinner/  said  Mrs.  Nixon, 
hurriedly.  *  We  shall  meet  again  this  evening,  I  suppose  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  suppose  so.'  And  Nora  rang  the  bell  for  the  servants 
to  open  the  door  for  her  mother. 

4  Mr.  Gilbert— Mr.  Gilbert,'  she  repeated  slowly  to  herself, 
when  she  was  alone.  '  I  wonder  whether  I  shall  see  him  to-night/ 


CHAPTER  III. 

c  The  deeper  part  of  us  shows  in  the  manner  of  accepting  consequences.' 

WAVENEY  remained  alone  in  the  dining-room  after  Nora  had  left 
him.  When  he  heard  the  carriage  stop  at  the  door,  he  rose  and 
went  to  the  window  to  watch  her  from  behind  the  blind  as  she  took 
her  seat  in  the  victoria.  Her  beauty  had  not  lost  its  power  over 
him.  His  feelings  softened  and  changed  as  he  looked  at  her,  and 
a  ^mile  unconsciously  came  to  his  lips.  It  was  the  smile  with 
which  a  man  sees  a  lost  illusion  that  can  still  move  him  to  a  mea- 
sure of  yielding  and  tenderness  :  a  smile  of  forbearance,  a  smile 
touched  with  self-pity. 

The  illusion  gone  (and  with  him  the  illusion  had  gone  lament- 
ably  early),  he  had  found  himself  with  that  most  searching  experi- 
ence before  him,  the  acceptance  of  the  reality.  No  doubt  he  did 
not.  wholly  accept  it :  he  had  his  evil  times  when  he  accused  the 
universal  ordering  of  things  for  his  private  immeasurable  disap- 
pointment; times  when  he  by  no  means  admitted  Nora's  claim  to 
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immunity  from  her  natural  obligations  towards  him.  He  was  far 
from  being  exacting  by  nature,  and  was  possessed  of  an  innate 
deference  for  women ;  in  his  theory  of  the  rights  of  a  husband  he 
was  quite  moderate  and  modern  and  well-bred,  whilst  from  his  old 
intimacy  with  Maggie  he  had  gained  a  useful  familiarity  with 
feminine  requirements,  with  the  feminine  standard.  He  started 
upon  his  career  of  husband  equipped  with  a  large  tolerance  and 
an  inestimable  readiness  to  give.  But,  unfortunately,  his  nature 
was  doubled  with  a  different  side ;  an  expectant,  an  affectionate 
side,  a  side  that  had  been  weakened  by  having  been  accustomed 
to  sympathy,  a  side  which  demanded  from  Nora  some  return  for 
the  love  he  wished  to  lavish  upon  her.  And  to  this  side  Nora 
signally  failed  to  respond ;  and  what  was  worse — for  indeed  it  held 
the  true  secret  of  their  alienation — the  consciousness  of  these  de- 
mands was  a  constant  latent  annoyance  to  her  :  it  aroused  the  per- 
versity of  her  temperament.  It  fretted  her  into  small  hostilities, 
into  little  wanton  acts  of  inconsiderateness  and  provocation,  which 
again  roused  the  evil  in  Waveney  and  chafed  him  to  retaliate,  to 
assert  claims  which  gave  her  more — and  more  valid — cause  for 
resentment.  She  had  discovered,  too,  that  he  was  different  from 
what  she  had  expected — fundamentally  different :  she  had  known 
him  to  be  a  man  of  many  tastes  and  of  changing  moods,  and  being 
easy  enough  in  such  matters  as  these,  this  knowledge  had  not  dis- 
turbed her.  She  had  assumed  that  these  moods  were  merely 
superficial,  that  at  bottom  Waveney  was  like  the  other  men  she 
knew  :  that  is  to  say,  was  a  man  of  the  world  and  a  man  of  society. 
But  since  their  marriage  Waveney's  unworldly  side  had  been  gain- 
ing in  prominence,  and  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  world  and  society 
and  their  present  manner  of  life  had  become  a  serious  factor  in 
their  relations.  Nora  resented  this,  and  treated  it  with  frank  in- 
tolerance ;  no  other  life  than  the  present  was  possible  for  her,  and 
though  she  was  willing  enough  to  give  him  all  the  freedom  he 
wanted,  any  attempt  of  his  to  draw  her  away  from  it  she  met  with 
pitiless  discouragement. 

And  through  all  these  small  miseries,  caused  by  the  perpetual 
friction  of  two  essentially  different  temperaments,  Waveney  kept 
the  '  sweet  reasonableness '  of  nature  which  he  had  inherited  from 
his  father.  He  had  his  days  of  bitterness  and  revolt,  but  they 
were  growing  less  frequent,  and  almost  insensibly  he  was  passing 
to  the  first  stage  of  acquiescence.  He  had  taken  the  measure  of 
what  Nora  could  give  him,  and  was  learning  not  to  ask  for  more. 
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He  was  teaching  himself  to  take  her  for  granted  ; — and,  no  doubt, 
his  power  of  balancing  considerations,  of  seeing  round  things, 
which  made  a  decision  so  difficult  for  him,  helped  him  in  the 
acceptance  of  consequences.  And,  moreover,  he  loved  her ;  not 
as  he  had  expected  he  would,  not  as  he  could  if  she  would  give 
him  encouragement,  but  with  a  tender  sense  of  attachment,  of 
possession,  of  the  endearment  of  habit,  which — such  was  his  na- 
ture— the  demands  she  made  upon  him  tended  to  temper  and 
strengthen.  And  so,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  reached  the  stage 
at  which  a  man  has  moments  wherein  he  is  able  to  smile. 

When  the  carriage  had  driven  away,  Waveney  decided  to  go 
out ;  he  proposed  to  pay  Arthur  Bendham  a  visit  at  his  rooms  in 
the  Temple.  There  was  still  a  near  friendship  between  them. 
Waveney  might  often  be  found  in  Arthur's  time-honoured  arm- 
chair— a  relic  of  old  college  days — smoking  in  the  bachelor  luxury 
of  the  Philistine  rooms,  while  his  wife  was  shining  on  her  meteor- 
like  track  among  the  brilliant  constellations  of  the  West.  Arthur 
had  read  the  story  of  his  friend's  marriage,  and  knew  that  his 
misgivings  had  been  too  abundantly  justified. 

As  he  was  passing  Somerset  House,  Waveney  found  himself 
suddenly  beset  by  a  small,  pale-faced,  keen-visaged  boy  who  seemed 
to  l)e  a  more  than  ordinarily  aggressive  seller  of  the  evening 
papers. 

'  No,  I  don't  want  a  paper,'  said  Waveney,  gently  keeping  him 
back  with  his  stick. 

'  You've  drop  somethin','  pleaded  the  boy. 

'  Done  what  ? '  asked  Waveney. 

*  This  'ere  ' — and  Waveney,  who  now  at  last  observed  the  lad, 
saw  his  own  card-case  in  his  forbidding  hand. 

•  I  suppose  it  dropped  out  of  my  pocket  when  I  took  out  my 
handkerchief,'  said  Waveney. 

'  Yes,  I  seed  it,'  attested  the  boy. 

'  Well,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,'  said  Waveney,  giving 
him  sixpence.  '  But,'  he  added  to  himself,  '  your  honesty  belies 
your  face,  my  young  friend.' 

It  is  probable  that  the  best  remedy  for  low  spirits  is  intercourse 
with  another  sufferer  from  the  same  complaint.  The  two  will  not 
deepen  each  other's  gloom,  but  will  almost  certainly  relieve  it. 
Sir/iilia  similibus  curantur. 

Waveney's  spirits  were  by  no,  means  good  when  he  reached  the 
Temple,  but  he  had  not  been  in  Arthur's  room  ten  minutes  when 
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they  took  a  more  cheerful  tone.  Arthur  himself  was  lost  in 
depths  of  discouragement. 

'  We  have  seen  nothing  of  you  for  an  age,'  Waveney  was  saying, 
speaking  from  the  embrace  of  Arthur's  armchair.  «  Where  have 
you  been  ? ' 

'  Nowhere,'  was  the  terse,  desponding  reply. 

A  pause.  Then,  as  if  he  were  unburdening  his  soul  of  its 
weight  of  sorrow,  he  added,  stopping  between  each  sentence : 

'  I  am  sick  of  London — I  am  sick  of  this  life — I  am  sick  of 
doing  nothing.' 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  before,  these  sentiments  would  have 
awakened  an  echo  in  Waveney's  heart.  They  made  a  brief 
abstract  of  the  thoughts  that  had  been  passing  in  his  own  mind. 
But  now,  instead  of  taking  up  the  mournful  burden,  he  hinted 
delicately : 

*  The  uncle  ?     Has  he  been ' 

*  No,  nothing  fresh,'  groaned  Arthur.     <  Only  the  old  story. 
My  dependence  upon  him  is  the  curse  of  my  existence.     I  would 
do  anything  to  escape  from  my  position.     But  what  is  there  to  be 
done  ?     The  Bar  is  hopeless,  and  it  is  too  late  now  to  take  up 
anything  new.     Besides,  this  life  is  so  horribly  demoralising/ 

Again  Waveney,  in  his  heart,  echoed  the  sentiment.  This 
time  he  made  no  answer. 

'  If  I  had  had  my  own  way,  I  should  have  gone  into  the  Church 
when  I  left  college.  I  should  then  have  secured  my  independence. 
I  think,  too,  I  was  fitted  for  a  country  parson.  At  least,  I  can 
answer  for  its  being  the  kind  of  life  I  like.' 

'  Purse  rivus  aquse  silvaque  jugerum 
Paucorum  et  segetis  certa  fides,' 

said  Waveney.  '  Yes,  that  would  have  been  the  happiest  lot  for 
you.  But  the  gods  have  seen  it  differently.' 

*  And  my  uncle,'  added  Arthur,  gloomily. 
'  Mr.  Bothamley  is  a  man  of  far  plans.' 

'  I  would  to  goodness  he  would  leave  me  out  of  them,'  moaned 
Arthur,  whose  spirits  were  lost  in  a  darkness  that  might  be 
felt. 

'  No  doubt.'  Then,  not  considering  Arthur's  state  of  mind 
proper  for  a  serious  consideration  of  his  affairs.  Waveney  bethought 
him  of  another  way  of  relieving  his  sufferings.  '  Will  you  lunch 
with  us  the  day  after  to-morrow  ?  '  he  asked. 

*  Shall  be  very  glad,'  Arthur  murmured. 
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By-and-bye,  after  a  little  more  talk,  Waveney  rose  to  go.  As 
lie  was  moving  to  the  door  he  said,  '  My  mother-in-law  and  May 
are  lunching  with  us.  Don't  forget.' 

Arthur  intimated  that  he  would  not  forget,  and  Waveney  took 
his  leave. 

He  had  not  been  gone  ten  minutes  when  Arthur  rose  from  his 
armchair,  went  to  the  table,  and  wrote  this  note  : 

6  DEAR  KEYWORTH, — I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have  discovered,  since 
you  left  me,  that  I  am  engaged  for  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and 
so  oannot  lunch  with  you.  With  apologies,  I  am,  &c.' 

The  day  after  the  morrow,  however,  found  Mr.  Arthur  Bendham 
lunching  alone  in  his  own  chambers. 

As  Waveney  on  his  homeward  way  was  repassing  Somerset 
House,  he  happened  to  remember  the  little  incident  of  the  card- 
case. 

'  An  honest  youth/  he  thought  to  himself,  *  though  his  com- 
plexion was  perfect  gallows ;  and  the  dirty  hands,  viewed  in 
connection  with  that  over-acute  face,  looked  unpleasantly  like 
pickers  and  stealers.' 

But  as  he  strolled  on  he  forgot  the  keen-visaged  boy  again. 
Hi^  thoughts  at  first  were  of  Arthur.  Waveney  felt  a  deepening 
conviction  that  his  depression  was  due  to  something  more  than 
dissatisfaction  with  his  aimless  life  and  his  dependence  upon  his 
uncle.  Arthur's  trouble,  he  imagined,  was  probably  connected 
with  May.  Had  he  at  last  appealed  to  Mr.  Bothamley  to  know 
wh;it  he  would  do  for  him  in  the  event  of  his  proposing  to  her  and 
being  accepted,  and  had  that  gentleman,  as  Arthur  once  said  he 
would,  hinted  at  testamentary  excision  and  the  proverbial  shilling  ? 
Waveney  knew  that  it  was  only  his  dependence  upon  his  uncle 
which  had  prevented  Arthur  from  proposing  before.  Well,  Waveney 
resolved  that,  in  the  interest  of  all  parties,  next  time  they  met  he 
would  see  what  he  could  do.  A  kindly  resolution,  but  one  that 
events,  which  he  had  then  no  power  to  foresee,  were  destined  for 
a  while  to  banish  from  his  thoughts. 

He  had  sauntered  on,  and  was  now  close  to  Charing  Cross. 
Tho  heat  and  glare  of  the  afternoon  were  intolerable;  and  so, 
tired  of  walking,  he  hailed  a  hansom,  gave  his  instructions  to  the 
driver,  mounted  the  step,  and  was  on  the  point  of  letting  himself 
drop  into  the  seat,  when 

Swift  as  an  arrow  from  the  bow,  he  has  darted  out  into  the 
road  on  the  other  side,  shot  past  the  nose  of  a  horse  with  but  two 
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inches  to  spare,  and  seized  the  head  of  the  on-coming  mare — in 
time  to  rescue  the  boy  ? 

No.  There  is  a  shout,  a  whirl,  a  plunging  and  crashing,  and 
man  and  mare  and  boy  seem  to  be  falling  horribly  together.  The 
traffic  stops  ;  a  crowd  collects ;  a  drayman  seizes  the  horse,  which 
has  not  fallen,  but  whose  plungings  are  threatening  death  to 
the  bystanders  ;  a  policeman  helps  Waveney  to  his  feet ;  some 
one  else  picks  up  the  boy ;  the  crowd  swells  in  number  every 
second. 

Waveney  was  not  seriously  hurt — only  cut  and  bruised  and 
stunned.  His  first  anxiety  was  for  the  boy.  A  babel  of  voices 
answered  his  question  :  '  He's  fainted — he's  killed — he's  stunned — 
he's  comin'  round — give  him  room — give  him  air — let  the  gen'le- 
man  speak- — make  way  for  the  torf,'  for  Waveney,  putting  them 
aside,  was  pushing  his  way  to  the  boy  he  had  done  his  best  to  save. 
It  was  not  until  he  had  him  in  his  arms  that  he  recognised  the 
keen-visaged  lad  of  whom  he  had  been  thinking  scarcely  ten 
minutes  before.  With  the  help  of  the  policeman  and  one  of  the 
bystanders  he  limped  back  to  the  hansom. 

'  I  hope  there  are  no  bones  broke,  sir  ? '  inquired  the  friendly 
bystander. 

'No,  I  think  I  am  only  stunned,  thanks.  I  am  afraid  the  boy 
is  badly  hurt,  though.' 

'  He  looks  it,'  said  the  policeman,  as  he  first  helped  Waveney 
into  the  seat  and  then  gently  laid  the  lad  in  his  arms. 

When  they  reached  the  hospital  the  boy  was  still  insensible. 
A  young  surgeon  took  charge  of  him,  while  another  devoted  him- 
self to  cleansing  and  dressing  Waveney's  cuts. 

When  the  cuts  had  been  dressed,  Waveney's  face  bathed,  his 
coat  brushed,  and  the  look  of  him  generally  made  as  passable  as 
the  difficulties  of  the  case  would  permit,  it  was  announced  that 
the  boy  was  conscious,  and,  as  far  as  they  could  tell,  saw  the  worst 
of  his  injuries  in  his  broken  leg. 

1  Has  it  been  ascertained  where  he  lives  ? '  inquired  the  surgeon. 

'Yes;  he  says  he  lives  with  his  grandfather  at  17  Burders 
Street,  somewhere  near  the  Whitechapel  Eoad,  at  a  toy- shop.' 

'  Very  good.     We  must  let  his  grandfather  know.     Ill ' 

'  I  think  I  will  go  myself,'  said  Waveney. 

'  My  dear  sir,  you  must  go  home  and  take  care  of  yourself. 
Kemember  the  back  of  your  coat  and  the  trousers,'  suggested  the 
surgeon  warningly. 
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{  They  won't  be  seen  in  a  hansom.'  And  Waveney  thereupon 
told  them  the  little  story  of  the  card-case. 

'  Well,  do  as  you  please.  It  will  be  very  good  of  you,  I  am 
sure.  You  will  be  able  to  break  the  news  for  them  a  little.  I 
expect/  added  the  surgeon  in  a  conclusive  and  businesslike  way, 
'  you  will  find  a  hansom  waiting  at  the  door.' 

And  then,  having  shaken  hands  with  him,  and  received  some 
information  as  to  visiting-hours,  Waveney  limped  to  the  hansom, 
and  was  driven,  first,  to  the  nearest  hatter,  and  afterwards  in  the 
direction  of  the  Whitechapel  Road,  to  a  certain  toy-shop  in 
Burders  Street. 


(Io  lc  continued.} 
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AN  AMERICAN    WATERING-PLACE. 

Sunday.  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. — There's  no  esplanade 
here,  with  its  neat  gravel  and  salt-tasting  shrubs ;  no  bow- 
windowed  Marine  Terrace,  with  a  flagstaff  and  waiting  pony- 
chaises  ;  but  a  gaunt,  straddling  board-walk,  four  miles  and  a 
half  long  (very  like  a  switchback  taken  out  of  curl  by  the  damp 
Atlantic  breezes),  whose  every  plank  and  knot  I  am  already  begin- 
ning to  know  (seeing  there's  nowhere  else  to  walk),  and  all  the 
yellow  tin  discs  nailed  on  it,  advertising  '  Adams'  Chewing  Gum ' 
and  'Peerless  Tutti  Frutti.'  Innumerable  booths,  toboggans, 
merry-go-rounds,  shell  shops,  tin-type  photographers,  oyster 
stands,  hot  sea-water  bath-houses,  Japanese  and  Chinese  stores, 
cheap  dining  lean-to's  and  book-shops,  piled  high  with  ten-cent 
copies  of  '  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night '  and  '  The  Yellow  Aster ; ' 
they  all  line  the  board-walk.  On  the  other  side  rustle  the  surf 
terraces,  sometimes  grey  and  sometimes  blue  and  white,  of  the 
mighty  ocean. 

Wood,  wood — everything's  built  of  wood  in  Atlantic  City ;  all 
the  fantastic  kiosque-like  hotels,  all  the  villas  and  cottages,  great 
and  small,  with  their  peaked  roofs  and  pleasant  shady  verandahs, 
restless  with  rocking-chairs.  A  fire  here,  on  this  sandy,  scrubby 
five  miles  of  island,  with  a  favouring  breeze,  would  burn  us  all  out 
like  rats. 

Mr.  Pew,  who  owns  fifty-four  sea-water  bath-rooms  and  many 
a  large  '  sun-parlour ' — shrewd  and  grey,  like  a  Federal  general — 
sits  beside  me  as  I  lounge  in  a  deck-chair  in  the  sweltering  sun 
on  the  board-walk.  '  Ye  ought  to  be  at  Soonday  school,'  he  says 
lazily  from  under  his  straw  hat  to  a  hideous  freckled  child  in 
spectacles  and  a  peaked  cap.  How  rich  the  Yorkshire  sounds  in 
this  shrill  land ! 

But  no,  he's  not  Yorkshire,  isn't  Mr.  Pew ;  he's  a  Berkshire 
man,  born  near  Reading ;  but  he  married  Yorkshire.  Mrs.  Pew, 
'  from  'oodersfield,'  sits  in  the  office,  her  blue  eyes  closed,  gently 
rocking,  drowsily  waiting  'or  custom.  Miss  Pew,  an  uncommonly 
pretty  little  girl  of  fourte(  n,  much  bejew ailed  anl  bangled,  comes 
out  with  bright  step  on  her  w*y  to  aft-rno:n  church. 
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He's  done  very  well  in  this  country,  has  Mr.  Pew ;  first  with 
carpets  in  Philadelphia,  and  then  with  real  estate  here  in  Atlantic 
City.  He  owns  many  cottages  and  villas  in  the  different  avenues 
— *  Florida  '  and  '  Ohio '  and  '  Louisiana ' — and  has  already  rented 
them  all  for  the  season — three  hundred,  four  and  five  hundred 
dollars — and  the  season  runs  from  the  1st  of  June  to  the  15th  of 
September,  about. 

All  the  English  who  come  out  here  do  well,  says  Mr.  Pew. 
Many  of  the  Philadelphia  manufacturers,  cloth  and  carpets,  are 
English  and  millionaires.  One,  an  intimate  friend,  has  already 
retired  with  a  fortune  to  Blackpool,  in  Lancashire,  and  writes  Mr, 
Pew  he  never  was  so  happy  in  his  life  as  in  that  healthy  but  some- 
what dismal  spot.  The  manufacturers  did  pretty  well  in  the  Civil 
War  times,  selling  the  Government  cloth  for  the  soldiers'  uniforms ; 
and  Mr.  Pew  winks,  by  token  that  they  took  every  advantage  ol 
Northern  difficulties.  All  in  the  honest  way  of  business,  of  course. 
Oh,  of  course,  Mr.  Pew  ! 

This  same  friend  of  Mr.  Pew's,  Lancashire  man,  was  pressed 
by  the  North  (or  drafted,  as  he  calls  it)  in  the  war.  He  was  sent 
up  to  Harrisburg — sweating  with  fear,  he  admits — and,  to  his 
immense  relief,  got  there  just  in  time  to  see  the  Rebs  run. 
Naturally,  he  didn't  want  to  fight ;  what  Lancashire  man  does,  in 
another's  cause? 

A  gaunt,  affected  old  maid  comes  out  of  Mr.  Pew's  office,  and 
with  a  raw,  red  smile  tells  him  she's  going  to  hear  his  friends 
preach.  '  All  right,  mum,'  says  Mr.  Pew,  quite  unmoved.  The 
lady  means  the  Salvation  Army,  who  twitter  and  growl  all  Sunday 
afternoon  in  the  merry-go-round  building. 

Mr.  Pew  explains  the  lady  calls  'em  his  friends  because  he 
and  his  missus  have  been  doing  their  best  for  the  captain.  The 
captain  and  his  wife  got  sent  here  from  England,  and  then  the 
poor  little  wife  died,  and  the  captain  was  as  low  as  a  man 
could  be. 

'  Life's  not  all  cash,'  says  Mr.  Pew  apologetically,  as  though  he 
were  enunciating  a  doubtful  moral  statement  and  wasn't  quite 
sure  how  it  would  be  received. 

Meantime,  all  the  Sunday  afternoon  the  elite  of  Philadelphia 
throng  the  board-walk.  The  shops  and  booths  are  all  open,  except 
the  book-store.  The  young  lady  there  and  I  are  quite  friends  ; 
we  bow  and  smile  when  we  meet.  Was  she  not  at  school  in  the 
Anerley  Road,  Sydenham,  within  sight  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
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does  she  not  get  the  Birmingham  paper  sent  her  weekly  by  a 
school  friend  ? 

The  crowd  on  the  board-walk  is  rather  of  the  week-end  Man- 
chester order,  as  seen  at  Southport  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  Coloured 
ladies  and  gentlemen  (of  the  rich  glistening  complexion  of  choco- 
late Eclairs)  pass  along  in  splendid  attire,  the  gentlemen  smoking 
cigars,  the  ladies  much  given  to  pink  satin  slips  and  white  shoes. 
Among  the  throng  I  notice  two  or  three  old  mumbling  Quakers, 
from  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love. 

So  the  sun  sinks,  and  the  yellow  flag  flaps  a  dying  sunset 
effort  over  the  trim  Casino ;  and  still  the  patient  little  Japanese 
sits  in  his  shop  window,  deftly  painting  flower  panels  at  fifty  cents 
apiece,  before  an  admiring  crowd  outside. 

*  No,  we  don't  have  no  Soonday  here,'  says  Mr.  Pew ;  '  why,  we 
do  our  best  business  Soonday.' 

June  27th. — There's  a  Fraulein  stopping  in  our  hotel,  looking 
after  a  very  nice  little  laughing  girl  of  sixteen,  in  a  pigtail.  The 
Fraulein  is  tall  and  stately,  in  somewhat  bier-halle  fashion,  quite 
fitted,  at  all  events,  to  grace  the  South  American  throne  it  seems 
likely  she  may  one  day  fill.  Two  of  her  former  pupils  were  the 
nephews  of  one  General  Varcos,  a  swarthy  dasher  from  San  Matador, 
who  recently  made  a  dash  for  the  throne  there  (or  whatever  it  is 
the  presidents  of  those  republics  sit  on),  and,  fortune  aiding  the 
impudent,  secured  it.  But  his  best  friend  (one  Eonilla,  also  a 
general)  organised  naturally  a  counter-revolution,  attacked  the 
unhappy  Varcos,  and  beat  him  in  a  series  of  pitched  battles,  drove 
him  and  his  remaining  supporters  finally  into  a  church,  from  which 
sanctuary  Varcos  somehow  incredibly  escaped  by  a  small  door, 
and,  fleeing  panting  over  the  border,  took  ship  for  New  York, 
where  he  is  at  present  lying  low  in  a  boarding-house,  while  Ronilla 
reigns  in  his  stead  in  San  Matador.  The  Fraulein  journeyed  to 
New  York  the  other  day  to  talk  political  matters  over  with  him 
(he  having,  besides  a  very  proper  admiration  for  her  person,  great 
reliance  on  her  judgment),  and  she  tells  us  that  when  the  noble 
fellow  has  fed  up  a  bit  and  got  over  his  fright,  he  means  to  make 
another  dash.  So  we  may  yet  see  the  Fraulein's  head  on  the  San 
Matador  money  and  the  San  Matador  stamps,  with  an  appropriate 
German  motto  underneath ;  in  which  much-to-be-hoped-for  event 
(though  I  don't  know  that  it's  likely  to  be  a  more  settled  life  for 
her  than  teaching)  she  has  promised  me  the  Portfolio  of  Law  and 
Justice  in  the  Government. 
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Yesterday  she  walked  down  to  the  end  of  the  board-walk  to 
consult  the  Widow  Green  (an  Egyptian  fortune-teller  who  reveals 
the  future  and  shows  you  your  coming  mate  for  the  moderate 
charge  of  twenty-five  cents)  as  to  her  own  and  the  General's 
chances  of  success  ;  but  the  widow  was  not  in  form,  or  more  likely 
had  no  idea  what  the  Frdulein  came  about,  for  all  she  did  for  her 
was  to  give  her  a  large  number  of  children  and  inform  her  she 
was  fond  of  a  '  good  table,'  which  I  could  have  told  her  for  nothing. 
Meantime,  telegrams  pass  between  the  General  and  the  Frdulein. 
My  impression  is  the  sinews  of  a  new  revolution  are  wanting.  For 
my  part,  if  I  had  any  money  the  General  should  have  it ;  I've  no 
doubt  he'd  willingly  give  a  mortgage  on  the  Portfolio  of  Law  and 
Justice  as  security.  Drole  de  pays. 

June  28th. — Morning  breaks  here  pleasantly  enough,  with  the 
boys  calling  *  The  Philadelphia  Ledger '  and  '  The  Atlantic  City 
Daily  Guest'  along  the  board-walk.  The  latter  is  the  society 
paper  of  the  place ;  in  it  you  may  read  that  *  Morris  Newberger, 
the  well-known  butcher  from  Camden,'  or  *  Aaron  C.  Eopers,  jun., 
the  prominent  young  roof-slater  from  Germantown,'  are  '  enjoying 
the  beneficial  results  of  the  salt  air.'  The  papers  are  followed  by 
the  flower  boys,  coloured  youths,  balancing  trays  of  pinks  and 
roses  and  magnolia,  like  French  waiters.  Soon  the  steam-organs 
in  the  merry-go-rounds  wake  to  raucous  life ;  all  day  long  they 
snarl  the  '  Washington  Post  March '  and  the  '  Lily  and  the  Eose.' 
TL en  there  join  in  the  band  on  the  pier,  and  the  fainter,  genteeler 
molodies  from  the  Casino,  the  Batdorf  orchestras  which  you  set 
going  with  a  nickel,  the  organette  from  the  drug  store,  and  the 
never-ceasing  rattle  from  the  switchbacks. 

At  night,  as  I  walked  home  again  down  the  board-walk  at  ten 
o'clock,  the  concerts  and  variety  shows  were  all  in  full  swing  •  the 
white-coated  men  were  opening  oysters  ;  photographers  were 
snapping  off  happy  couples  by  the  electric  light ;  coloured  ladies 
were  laughing  with  Christy  Minstrel  glee;  a  couple  of  policemen, 
in  grey  turned-down  helmets,  carrying  clubs  swung  on  their  wrists 
wit  h  red  cord  and  tassels,  were  gravely  assisting  a  tipsy  man  to 
weigh  himself  on  a  slot  machine;  bare-headed  'summer  girls'  in 
white  were  listening  to  declarations  from  boarding-house  young 
geritlemen  in  tennis  suits  and  yachting  caps.  Below,  the  ocean 
murmured  its  grave  June  melodies. 

Not  always  so  suave,  that  lace-like  surf,  described  to  me  by  a 
lady  this  morning  as  just  ullegant ;  for  the  sands  are  strewn  with 
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timbers  and  wreck-ribs,  straining  their  gaunt  curves  seaward  with 
all  the  stiffened  imprecation  of  a  corpse.  And  as  each  piece  of 
bolted  driftwood  blunders  and  rolls  ashore,  down  swoops  on  it 
*  Dunham's  Cocoa,'  '  Faultless  Chips  Chewing  Gum,'  and  '  Admiral 
Cigarettes,'  with  a  truly  American  greeting. 

July  4th.  The  Glorious  Fourth. — Independence  Day  appears 
a  mixture  of  the  Bank  Holiday  and  the  Fifth  of  November,  liberally 
garnished  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Crackers  are  fired  off  all 
day,  from  long  before  dawn ;  they  have  a  peculiar  sharp  snap  like 
a  whip,  or  the  vigorous  tap  of  croquet  balls. 

For  the  rest,  the  board-walk  is  a  little  more  crowded,  the  menu 
for  dinner  a  little  longer  (*  Take  it  home  and  show  it  'em  in  the 
old  country,'  says  my  jaunty  black  waiter,  patronisingly)  ;  we  have 
a  Hungarian  band  slashing  incoherent  melodies  in  the  hall,  and 
a  coloured  sandwich-man  walks  about  in  a  tall  hat  with  the 
announcement  there  is  base-ball  going  on  down  at  the  Inlet.  His 
parade  is  much  enlivened  by  little  boys  firing  off  crackers  under 
him  as  he  strolls  along  smoking  a  pipe.  In  short,  the  eagle  gives 
a  somewhat  more  triumphant  nasal  screech  than  ordinary — that's 
about  all. 

At  nightfall,  here  on  this  long  beach  where  the  Indians  used 
to  come  and  spend  their  summer,  trailing  over  from  the  mainland 
to  camp  and  gorge  themselves  on  clams  and  oysters,  whereof  the 
shell  heaps  still  remain,  sand-drifted  over  ;  here  now  the  children 
are  making  the  night  air  misty-blue  with  Bengal  lights  and  Eoman 
candles,  squibs  and  catharine-wheels.  I  wonder,  if  Washington's 
grave  face  could  look  down  on  it  all  through  the  reek,  whether  he 
would  relax  into  a  smile  or  grow  more  grim  ? 

July  5th.  A  Country  Walk. — The  long  straight  road,  the  only 
one  that  leaves  the  island,  stretches  ahead,  deep  in  yellow  ochreoi  s 
dust,  across  the  green  meadows,  fret-worked  into  winding  bays  and 
inland  passages  of  the  deep  blue  sea.  White  sails  flit  mysteriously 
across  the  green.  Diagonally  runs  the  railway  track  to  Phila- 
delphia, fifty  miles  away,  flanked  with  huge  letters  advertising 
clothing,  carpets,  and  hotels.  Mistily  blue  across  the  horizon  runs 
a  long  low  hummock  of  hills,  shimmering  in  the  heat.  Not  a 
tree,  not  a  shrub,  not  a  living  thing  but  the  mosquitoes,  the  strange 
crabs  with  one  large  white  claw  swarming  in  the  dank  pools,  and 
one  brooding  vulture,  blinking  seaward  and  then  wheeling  over  me 
away  to  Absecon. 

Presently  I  meet  a  man  driving  a  tired  horse  through  the  yellow 
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dust.  A  little  boy  sits  behind  under  the  black  tilt,  his  arms  full 
of  magnolia  blooms.  The  man  guesses  Pleasantville  to  be  three 
miles  off;  doesn't  think  I  can  get  anything  to  eat  there.  *  Gr —  ! ' 
he  says  scornfully,  '  I  couldn't  get  a  cigaw  nor  a  drink.  Oh,  I 
guess  you'll  get  soft  drinks ! '  meaning  by  that  temperance  potations. 
He  says  he's  driven  from  Philadelphia,  and  that  the  dust  the  other 
side  of  Pleasantville  is  just —  His  conversation  is  mostly  blanks, 
like  a  lottery.  Then  he  beats  the  weary  horse,  and  they  go 
lumbering  on.  There  was  a  toll-house  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  with 
the  usual  blistered  verandah  and  tattered  hammock.  A  woman 
came  to  the  mosquito  screen  hanging  over  the  open  door  ;  she 
looked  like  fresh  meat  under  a  pantry  fly-guard.  She  guessed  that 
Schwabe's  restaurant  was  the  only  place  for  me.  A  deep  voice 
from  out  the  dark  behind  her  directed  me  to  turn  down  Ocean 
drive ;  I  should  find  it  on  my  right. 

The  male  population  of  Pleasantville  were  out  on  their 
verandahs,  with  their  heels  in  the  air ;  the  female  were  in  hammocks, 
or  lazily  rocking.  From  open  doors  came  the  sound  of  ancient 
polkas  and  fretful  children.  Bank  grass  was  in  the  gardens; 
boards  were  stuck  everywhere,  proclaiming  desirable  lots  for  sale. 
A  mortuary  mason's  yard  glistened  with  white  tombstones,  the 
only  apparently  flourishing  business  I  could  detect.  If  another 
Mark  Tapley  be  in  search  of  another  Eden,  let  him  come  to 
Pleasantville,  New  Jersey. 

Schwabe  was  in  his  restaurant,  behind  mosquito  blinds,  ladling 
out  ice  cream  to  a  couple  of  dripping  bicyclists.  The  place  was 
alive  with  flies.  A  brown  young  man  in  a  white  cap  at  the  counter 
was  so  busy  slapping  himself  in  an  effort  to  exterminate  them  that 
his  ice  was  pretty  well  melted  before  he  could  get  at  it.  Mrs. 
Schwabe,  with  the  spectacles  and  profile  of  an  old  lawyer  by  Kow- 
landson,  guessed  she  could  give  me  an  omelette  and  some  coffee. 
She  led  me  into  a  black,  small,  inner  room,  tastefully  hung  with 
flypapers ;  then  she  pulled  up  the  blind,  and  I  saw  with  a  shudder 
a  tablecloth  that  might  have  served  for  a  tent  for  the  Bedouin. 
Mr.  Schwabe  enlivened  my  waiting  by  bringing  me  a  dead  locust 
to  see.  He  had  captured  it  two  miles  off  in  a  wood,  which,  after 
their  seventeen  years'  slumber  (locusts  reappear  in  New  Jersey 
regularly  after  an  interval  of  seventeen  years,  presumably  spent 
in  clumber  underground)  they  are  gradually  devouring.  The  boys 
catch  'em  in  buckets,  said  Mr.  Schwabe,  and  feed  the  fowls  on 
'em  ;  the  noise  they  made  in  the  wood  was  so  great  he  had  to  shout 
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to  make  himself  heard.     His  specimen  was  about  two  inches  long 
and  looked  like  a  large  airy  cockchafer. 

I  sat  smoking  afterwards  in  another  inner  chamber,  somewhat 
lighter,  facing  the  road.  Miss  Schwabe  rocked  herself  at  one 
window,  reading  '  Home  Thoughts ; '  her  mother  rocked  at  the 
other,  commenting  on  the  rare  passers-by  in  the  blinding  heat. 
Occasionally,  the  keen-eared  daughter  rose  and  chased  a  mosquito  ; 
the  wall-paper  was  punctuated  with  the  black  spots  of  their 
martyrdom.  '  There's  Mr.  Blick,'  said  the  mother,  fanning  herself ; 
'  did  he  take  away  his  cuffs  ? '  'I  don't  think,'  replied  the  daughter. 
'  Mr.  Schwabe,  did  that  young  Blick  take  away  his  cuffs  ?  He  left 
'em  here  last  night.'  Mr.  Schwabe,  who  was  filling  a  jam-pot  with 
ice  cream  for  a  girl  in  white,  came  and  peered  through  the  blind 
in  his  shirt  sleeves.  '  Yes,  he's  got  'em  on,  I  can  see  'em,'  said 
Mr.  Schwabe.  From  which  and  the  daughter's  indifference  as  to 
whether  young  Blick  had  his  cuffs  or  not,  I  gathered  he  was  an 
admirer  who  had  spent  last  evening  there,  and  for  freer  social  play 
had  removed  those  fashionable  adjuncts  to  a  flannel  shirt.  Miss 
Schwabe  was  rather  good-looking,  in  somewhat  top-heavy  fashion. 

When  I  left  to  walk  back  to  Atlantic  City,  down  the  long 
yellow  road,  through  the  brazen  afternoon  heat,  Mr.  Schwabe, 
who  must  have  found  the  silence  in  which  I  smoked  his  damp 
five-cent  cigar  interesting,  begged  me  to  look  in  upon  him  again. 
Mrs.  Schwabe  added  to  the  invitation,  called  me  '  my  dear,'  and 
recommended  me  a  boarding-house  where  she  and  Schwabe  had 
once  stayed,  and  where  the  fried-fish  and  the  table  generally  were 
just  elegant.  Miss  Schwabe  clapped  her  large  hands  together  and 
killed  another  mosquito* 

Unlikely  things  happen,  of  course,  but  about  the  most  unlikely 
is  that  I  ever  revisit  Pleasantville,  New  Jersey. 

July  8th.  Impressions  of  Sunday. — Ladies  in  silk  gloves  and 
white  thread  mittens,  gentlemen  in  long  black  coats  and  white 
flannel  yachting  caps  ;  what  the  '  Daily  Gruest '  calls  '  socially  pro- 
minent people.'  Mr.  Pew  says  they're  all  Philadelphians,  business 
men,  clerks,  foremen  in  the  carpet  manufactories.  They  walk  up 
and  down  the  board-walk,  they  bow  to  each  other  with  large 
flourishes,  they  sit  in  rocking-chairs  with  their  heels  up,  expec- 
torating with  silent  precision ;  they  turn  the  huge  Sunday  pages 
of  the  '  Herald '  and  the  '  Tribune,'  with  occasional  critical  glances 
seaward  at  the  state  of  the  tide  for  bathing.  It  is  to  be  noticed 
that  the  fashionable  section  turn  up  their  trousers  (supposed  to 
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mark  English  proclivities,  much  despised  by  the  true  Yankee), 
while  the  native  unadulterated  by  travel  confines  himself  to  a  new 
leather  belt  and  a  bunch  of  seals. 

At  half-past  ten  fashion  throngs  the  pier  to  see  the  net  drawn. 
A  band  in  the  large  dancing-room,  fluttering  with  Japanese  lan- 
terns and  the  stars  and  stripes,  discourses  sacred  music  in  the  shape 
of  a  Hungarian  schottische.  Fashion  is  sitting  about  in  easy 
Eotten  Eow  attitudes,  blowing  the  invariable  cigar  smoke  in  each 
other's  faces.  Occasionally  fashion  puts  its  head  down  between 
its  legs,  expectorates  lengthily,  and  looks  up  quite  unabashed  to 
continue  the  conversation.  At  half-past  ten  punctually  the  net, 
left:  down  till  high  tide,  is  drawn.  The  sun  blazes1  down  on  the 
waiting  crowd.  Two  fat  women  lean  on  me  ponderously  and  ask 
each  other  if  they  can  see.  An  American  German-Hebrew  in  a 
striped  tennis  suit  and  a  brown  pot  hat,  smoking  a  more  than 
usually  rank  cigar,  wedges  his  offspring  into  my  side  with  the 
guttural  injunction  to  beyave.  The  child  eats  candy  flavoured 
with  an  abominable  odour  called  winter-green. 

The  net  is  drawn  by  immense  brown  scarred  hands  in  the  exact 
fashion  of  Eaphael's  Miraculous  Draught ;  it  contains  innumerable 
skate,  a  small  shark,  butterfish  (fluttering  like  aspen  leaves  before 
rain),  a  creature  that  resembles  a  boxing  glove  called  a  puff-ball,  a 
spider  crab  and  a  stingaree.  The  fat  woman  declares  she's  never  seen 
so  many  fish  before  in  her  life,  and  wants  to  know  if  the  butterfish 
are  good  to  eat.  The  Hebrew  who  is  chewing  the  end  of  his 
cigar,  his  eyes  twinkling  over  a  discoloured  beak,  replies  laconi- 
cally, '  Fifteen  thents  a  pound.'  The  little  boy  whines  '  Poppa,  I 
want  to  go  in  bathing,'  and  poppa  takes  him  off  hand  in  hand, 
and  after  many  efforts  manages  to  get  him  a  suit  for  fifteen  cents 
instead  of  the  customary  twenty-five. 

As  for  me  I  go  and  get  photographed.  A  couple  of  bathers 
in  blue  jerseys  and  short  drawers  come  out  as  I  go  in,  for  Harry 
Smith  announces  he  makes  a  speciality  of  bathers.  He  has  two 
attitudes  for  them  ;  one  shading  the  eyes  and  looking  off  right,  in 
the  stage-seaman  fashion ;  the  other  sitting  in  a  section  of  a  boat, 
a  liie-belt  round  the  neck,  an  oar  in  the  hand.  For  me,  a  walking 
gendeman,  he  brings  forward  a  ricketty  piece  of  balustrade,  an 
imitation  india-rubber  plant,  and  a  background  of  a  lighthouse  and 
a  sea-gull.  *  Fix  the  heyes  yere,  please/  Oh,  yes,  he's  English, 
is  I  tarry  Smith ;  used  to  work  opposite  Bennett's,  in  Cheapside. 
Once  he  photographed  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  little  boy  ('im 
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that  died,  pore  young  chap)  in  a  Scotch  suit.  Nice  feller,  the 
Prince ;  laughing  and  'anding  round  'is  cigar  case.  The  mixture 
of  the  honest  arrant  cockney  with  the  occasional  /  guess  is 
extremely  piquant. 

Times  are  simply  hawful,  Harry  says ;  nothing  doing,  nobody 
got  any  money.  He  was  the  pioneer  of  the  tin-type  (eight  for 
twenty-five  cents)  in  Atlantic  city ;  has  been  here  eighteen  years 
and  generally  gets  washed  out  by  the  sea  every  winter.  Pays  five 
hundred  dollars  a  year  for  his  little  bit  of  a  place ;  eighteen  years 
ago  could  have  bought  it  out  and  out  for  two.  Mr.  Pew  paid 
five  thousand  for  all  his  land,  now  worth  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand.  Nice  feller,  Mr.  Pew ;  'im  and  me  are  very  good  friends. 

Harry  Smith  wishes  he  were  going  'ome  too  ;  fond  of  the  hold 
country  he  is ;  always  glad  to  tin-type  an  Englishman.  '  Not  so 
bad,  eh  ? '  he  says  affably,  handing  me  eight  visions  of  myself 
alternately  very  black  and  very  white,  like  underdone  badly-burnt 
toast.  Then  he  offers  me  a  large  collodion-stained  fist  to  shake, 
and  turns  briskly  to  two  lank  lady  bathers  who  are  arranging  their 
long  thin  locks  coquettishly  before  the  studio  glass. 

I  was  getting  so  bored  with  the  crowds  and  wearied  with  the 
heat,  that  after  seeing  a  coloured  gentleman  rescued  from  drown- 
ing, I  determined  by  way  of  pastime  to  go  and  consult  a  spiritu- 
alist trance  medium  in  Florida  Avenue,  whose  advertisement  card 
I  found  everywhere  nailed  on  the  board-walk.  As  for  the  coloured 
gentleman,  he  would  infallibly  have  been  drowned  if  it  hadn't 
occurred  to  him  to  bellow  for  help,  and  bellow  he  did  like  an 
angry  bull.  I  thought  it  merely  a  visitor's  pleasantry,  for  visitors 
occasionally  bellow  and  howl  in  the  lightness  of  their  heart ;  but 
when  I  saw  an  elderly  gentleman  start  off  running  towards  the 
hotel,  I  felt  sure  there  was  danger  at  the  point  he  was  so  hastily 
leaving  and  hastened  thither.  Then  I  saw  a  couple  of  red-shirted 
lifeguards  dash  into  the  surf  with  a  belt  towards  a  black  bobbing 
head ;  the  bellowing  ceased  and  the  black  gentleman  was  assisted 
ashore,  walking  between  the  guards  like  Du  Chaillu's  gorilla. 
How  he  managed  to  get  out  of  his  depth  I  can't  tell,  for  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  manage  it  myself.  Possibly  Mr.  Pew's 
explanation  is  the  correct  one,  that  with  those  fellers  the  unwonted 
sensation  of  water  brings  on  a  fit.  He  lay  down  on  the  sand,  an 
inert  black  shape,  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  he  got  up  and 
dressed  himself ;  whereupon  he  appeared  a  highly  decorous  black 
waiter  from  the  hotel  opposite  ours.  I  have  often  seen  him 
lounging  outside  there,  exchanging  badinage  with  our  coloured 
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bell-boys.     Everything  comes  to  those  who  know  how  to  wait, 
even  rescue. 

So  I  went  off  to  Florida  Avenue.  It  runs  across  Atlantic 
Avenue,  in  a  dreary,  unfashionable,  backstairs  quarter.  Sand  is 
on  the  roadway  ankle  deep,  and  drifts  up  on  to  the  verandahs  of 
the  cheap  boarding-houses  that  line  it.  Indeed,  the  district  looks 
as  if  it  had  been  all  sanded  over,  like  an  old-fashioned  letter. 
The  boarding-houses  are  sun-blistered  and  cracked  ;  the  creepers, 
in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion,  are  tied  on  with  string  ;  the  sign- 
boards, '  Waverley,'  *  Larchmont,'  '  Mount  Vernon,'  have  a  faint, 
blurred  look  ;  only  the  rocking  chairs  are  alive.  Backwards  and 
forwards  they  swing;  the  men  spit  and  smoke,  the  women  fan 
themselves  and  talk.  There's  a  general  cessation  to  see  me  go 
pa^t,  for  Florida  Avenue  notoriously  leads  nowhere  but  into  a  blue 
backwater  of  the  ocean.  Curiosity  is  gratified  when  I  am  seen 
struggling  with  Mrs.  Blidy's  front  gate,  and  inquiring  of  Master 
Blidy  in  braces,  spectacles,  and  a  pot  hat,  whether  his  mother  is 
at  home. 

Mrs.  Blidy,  stout  and  unmotherly,  wears  a  white  flannel  sailor's 
suit,  trimmed  with  black  braid.  She  has  apparently  just  finished 
a  copious  repast,  for  she  is  somewhat  flushed  and  in  a  general 
condition  of  small,  rapid,  suppressed  shudders,  like  a  cold  dog. 
She  takes  me  into  her  little  front  room,  and  that  the  spirits  may 
play  around  us  more  freely,  pulls  down  the  blinds.  The  room 
smells  as  if  it  had  been  dined  in,  smoked  in,  slept  in,  for  years. 
In  the  gloom  I  can  make  out  some  enlarged  photographs,  a  couple 
of  oleograph  flower  pieces,  and  the  diploma  of  a  convivial  order 
which  I  imagine  concerns  Mr.  Blidy. 

Then  does  Mrs.  Blidy  for  the  last  time  beat  her  bosom  to 
repress  the  shudders,  extend  me  her  hand  decked  with  cheap  rings, 
and  announce  her  intention  of  going -off  into  the  trance.  Any 
question  I  like  to  ask  her  I  may  while  she's  off ;  once  she  comes 
to,  spiritual  conversation  must  cease.  I  confess  I  rather  dreaded 
taking  Mrs.  Blidy's  hand ;  but  to  my  surprise,  though  it  was 
ample,  I  found  it  cool. 

Gantat  Mrs.  Blidy,  with  the  fake  emphasis  of  a  leading  lady 
playing  melodrama  in  the  Potteries.  *  Oh,  I  see  here  spirits 
round  this  Brave — dear  spirits  !: — quite  a  number  of  'em.  I  hear 
the  name  of  Joe,  I  hear  the  name  of  Fred,  I  hear  the  name  of 
Alfred.  There's  one,  too,  calls  this  Brave  child.  She  has  blew 
eyes  and  light  hair,  of  mejum  heighth,  pawsibly  reaching  to 
your  shoulder.  She  is  quite  close  to  this  Brave  now.' 
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Pardon,  Mrs.  Blidy;  why  Brave?  Mrs.  Blidy,  in  ordinary 
tones,  explains  that  she  is  controlled  by  the  spirit  of  an  Indian 
girl,  for  whom  all  the  male  sex  are  Braves.  Very  flattering,  if 
slightly  inaccurate.  Why  not  call  me  at  once  Young  Man  afraid 
of  his  Horses,  or  Rain  in  the  Face  ? 

Proceed,  Mrs.  Blidy.  And  Mrs.  Blidy,  who  has  slightly 
opened  one  eye  to  explain,  proceeds  again  prophetically  with  both 
closed. 

'  She  has  blew  eyes,  and  seems  to  be  called  Mamie.  Oh,  she 
thinks  a  deal  of  you  !  But  I  see  here — understand  me  now,  Brave, 
right  here ! — I  see  a  dark  spirit,  a  woman  with  black  hair,  of 
whom  beware.  She  don't  mean  you  any  good,  and  will  do  her 
most  to  part  you.  Have  you  a  brother  named  Charlie  ?  '  demands 
Mrs.  Blidy,  opening  one  eye  cautiously.  Indeed,  I  have.  '  Oh, 
yes,  yes,  indeedy,'  murmurs  Mrs.  Blidy,  delighted  at  the  shot. 
'  How  clear  I  see  him  !  And  Tom  ?  '  Meme  jeu  with  the  left 
optic.  No,  no  Tom.  *  But  a  college  friend  ?  For  I  seem  to  see 
right  here  a  large  building  and  many  professors  and  professional 
men.  And  an  old  gentleman  with  a  full  beard  who  should  be  your 
father,  and  who  calls  you  from  the  spirit  world.  Father  dead  ? ' 
'  No,  Mrs.  Blidy,  thank  Heaven  !  Poppa's  well  and  hearty/ 
*  Well,'  says  Mrs.  Blidy,  somewhat  piqued,  '  I  see  him  with 
gray  hair  and  a  full  beard,  and  the  21st  of  August  will  be  a  bad 
date  for  him,  for  he  suffers  from  kidney  trouble.  And  the  21st 
of  July  will  be  a  bad  date  for  you ;  oh,  yes  !  the  Brave  must  take 
care  of  the  21st  of  July  ;  understand  me  here,  right  here.  Oh, 
yes,  indeedy  ! '  As  much  as  to  say,  now  don't  you  contradict  me 
again,  or  I'll  doom  more  of  you,  and,  for  an  additional  terror,  give 
you  the  dates. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  American  seers  that  they  all  come 
sooner  or  later  to  business,  its  chances  and  difficulties.  That  line 
in  the  hand  which  in  Europe  is  called  the  line  of  life  is  here  called 
the  business  line.  Nor  is  Mrs.  Blidy  long  before  she  is  discussing 
my  business  capacity,  seeing  me  among  a  quantity  of  machinery, 
praising  my  forethought  in  bargains,  and  assuring  me  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  for  me  ever  to  take  a  pardner.  There  is  a  man  who 
would  very  much  like  to  be  this  Brave's  pardner — a  man  with  a 
full  black  beard  and  a  flashing  eye.  '  Don't  have  anything  to  say 
to  him,  for  he  is  no  good,  and  the  paper  he  will  try  and  indooce 
the  Brave  to  sign  must  not  be  signed.  And  a  letter  which  will 
come  on  Friday  '—when,  by  the  way,  the  Brave  will  be  at  sea, 
doubled  up  in  his  berth—'  must  not  be  answered  without  second 
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thoughts.  The  Brave  has  had  ups  and  downs  and  much  sickness 
in  early  boyhood.  There  are  difficulties  ahead,  but  let  those 
laug'h  best  who  laugh  last,  for  he  will  come  out  with  triumphency 
and  go  right  ahead.  Oh,  yes,  indeedy.' 

More  of  the  same  doubtful  character  does  Mrs.  Blidy  commu- 
nicjite  from  the  spirit  world,  but  it  has  escaped  me — gone  in  at 
one  of  the  Brave's  ears  and  out  at  the  other.  She  has  told  me 
that  never  has  she  felt  a  person,  a  Brave,  so  magnetic,  so  ready- 
made  a  medium  as  myself.  I  feel  bound,  therefore,  courteously 
to  inquire  what  I  ought  to  do  to  develop  and  perfect  this  subtle, 
hidden  power.  Pull  down  the  blinds,  says  Mrs.  Blidy,  and  sit 
by  myself  for  one,  two,  three  hours  daily,  calling  the  spirits 
around  me.  At  first  they  will  not  come,  but  let  me  persevere, 
and  gradually,  little  by  little,  I  shall  get  quite  a  number.  And 
then,  as  I  show  signs  of  growing  garrulous,  Mrs.  Blidy  snaps  her 
fingers  jauntily,  awakes  from  her  trance,  and  informs  me  reproach- 
fully that  so  intimately  have  we  been  connected  in  the  spirit  world 
that  I  have  given  her  the  indigestion  she  knows  /  suffer  from. 

So  we  fall  to  talking  quite  naturally  of  our  complaints,  and 
she  recommends  me  to  go  right  away  to  the  drug-store,  ask  for 
tansy,  put  it  in  whisky,  and  drink  a  wineglassful  (as  she  does) 
when  I  feel  that  tightness  or  that  distension  which  is,  apparently, 
part  of  the  price  we  both  have  to  pay  for  our  high  magnetic 
qualities.  And  we  both  make  a  face  over  whisky  and  deceitfully 
agree  it  is  nasty  stuff,  and  that  if  we  didn't  both  suffer  nothing 
should  ever  induce  us Augures  ambo  ! 

]  give  Mrs.  Blidy  a  dollar,  and  I  turn  out  up  Baltic  Avenue, 
among  the  black  children,  frizzle-headed  and  merry,  and  the  black 
boar  ling-houses  where  the  hotel  waiters  live.  Down  the  dusty 
centre,  alongside  stunted  willows,  puffs  the  huge  locomotive, 
clanging  a  funereal  bell. 

Far  away  at  the  end  I  see  the  white  stump  with  the  dull  red 
band  of  Absecon  lighthouse. 

I  have  just  time  before  dinner  to  go  and  say  good-bye  to  Mr. 
Pew.  Little  Miss  Pew  has  been  bathing,  and,  with  her  pretty 
hair  down,  sits  shaking  it  in  the  office,  like  the  neatest  of  mer- 
maids, under  her  mother's  shrewd  and  watchful  blue  eye.  Mr. 
Pew  is  kind  enough  to  say  he  shall  miss  me  very  much.  When 
I  ask  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do  for  him  on  the  other  side,  he 
loyally  replies,  t  If  ye  see  t'  Queen,  give  th'old  lady  my  kind 
rega-ards.  She's  very  well  thotten  of  and  'ighly  respected  in  this 
coontry,  is  t'  Queen.' 
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THE  SCHOOLGIEL. 

Le  temps  s'en  va,  le  temps  s'en  va,  ma  dame ; 
Las  I  le  temps  non  :  mais  nous  nous  en  allons. 

JOYCE  has  brown  curls  tied  with  a  ribbon.  She  has  a  face  all 
laughter  and  dimples.  She  is  fifteen  years  old,  and  the  happiest 
creature  in  creation. 

Joyce  does  not  learn  very  much.  She  has,  indeed,  come  to 
school  with  the  express  purpose  of  learning  as  little  as  she  can. 
She  comes  down  to  practise  Beethoven  perfectly  blithe  and  con- 
tented at  seven  o'clock  on  a  winter's  morning.  She  murders  that 
master  with  a  gaiety  of  soul  quite  unconquerable.  She  glides 
from  the  sonata  in  Gr  to  the  irresistible  air  of  the  last  coster  song. 
She  commits  this  and  all  her  other  misdemeanours  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  are  invariably  found  out. 

Before  an  examination  she  may  be  seen  endeavouring  with 
astonishing  hopefulness  and  a  blithe  smile  to  learn  propositions 
of  Euclid  by  heart.  Her  fingers  are  always  covered  with  ink,  and 
the  ridiculous  curls  fall  over  her  French  exercises  and  blot  them. 

She  is  lectured  to  by  a  University  Extended  gentleman,  and 
draws  little  caricatures  of  him  upon  her  blotting-paper  all  the 
time.  She  astonishes  the  examiners  at  the  Viva  Voce  at  the  end 
of  the  term  with  the  singular  ignorance  and  vivacity  of  her 
replies.  When  she  is  reproached  by  Intellecta  of  Girton  for  her 
terrible  frivolity  at  the  mathematical  class,  Joyce  puts  her  impul- 
sive arms  round  that  learned  lady's  neck,  and  says  with  a  hug 
that  she  is  frightfully  sorry,  only  she  doesn't  really  think  she  can 
help  it. 

Perhaps  she  cannot.  Perhaps  it  is  not  her  fault  that  she  is  so 
absurdly  careless  and  light-hearted.  But  if  it  is,  they  are  both 
iniquities,  Girton  thinks  with  a  sigh,  which  time  is  sure  to  cure. 

It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Joyce  finds  her- 
self quite  unable  to  keep  the  rules.  There  is  an  irresistible  force 
in  her  nature  which  compels  her  to  jump  upstairs  two  or  more 
steps  at  a  time,  to  talk  in  the  passages,  and  scream  in  the  awful 
solemnity  of  the  German  class  when  a  mouse  runs  across  the 
floor. 
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When  Madame,  who  is  ugly,  and  old,  and  kindly,  and  of  whom 
Joyce  is  fond,  takes  her  pupil  to  task  for  her  naughtiness,  Joyce's 
storm  of  crying  and  repentance  is,  for  two  minutes,  quite  over- 
whelming. And  then  she  looks  up  with  an  April  face  of  smiles 
shining  through  her  tears,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time  may  be  heard  enjoying  herself  without  a  care  in  the  world  in 
the  playground. 

Is  she  insincere  ?  She  has  rather  a  heart  full  of  impulse,  and 
honesty,  and  good  intentions.  She  is  only  young.  With  her 
companions  she  is  quite  popular  and  well  beloved.  She  quarrels 
with  them  sometimes,  and  is  perfectly  outspoken.  She  kisses 
them  five  minutes  afterwards — on  both  cheeks — and  is  wholly 
reconciled  and  devoted  to  them  until  the  next  dispute. 

Madame's  husband,  who  is  seventy  years  old,  is  one  of  Joyce's 
particular  admirations.  She  is  first  attracted  to  him  because  he 
does  not  teach,  or  try  to  teach,  her  anything.  Joyce  opens  a  con- 
versation one  day  with  him  when  she  finds  him  working  in  his 
flower  garden,  and  from  henceforth  constitutes  herself  his  especial 
frier  d.  The  old  man,  who  has  a  shrunken,  stooping  figure,  and 
wears,  a  very  ancient  shiny  black  coat,  is  himself,  no  doubt, 
attached  to  this  blithe,  unthinking  creature,  with  her  dancing 
eyes,  her  whimsical  short  petticoats,  and  her  brown  curls. 

1  He  is  the  sweetest  old  love  I  ever  saw,'  says  Joyce  to  Madame. 
And  Madame  has  not  somehow  the  heart  to  say  that  this  tender 
and  effusive  mode  of  speech  is  scarcely  respectful. 

'  Don't  you  get  tired,  now  you  are  so  old,  doing  all  that  stupid 
gardening  ? '  Joyce  asks  with  her  gay  candour  as  she  stands  look- 
ing sit  him  one  day. 

Monsieur,  whose  English  accent  is  quite  perfect,  replies,  '  Yes, 
Mademoiselle,  a  little.'  And  Joyce  thinks  how  awfully  funny  it 
must  feel  to  be  hundreds  of  years  older  than  anyone  else. 

'  Doesn't  it  ? '  she  asks. 

And  Monsieur,  leaning  on  his  spade,  and  looking  into  her 
bright  face  with  his  kindly  old  eyes,  says,  'Yes,  Mademoiselle — 
perhaps.' 

Yet  he  is  glad  almost  to  think,  as  Joyce  dances  away  to  join 
her  companions,  that  he  will  not  live  to  see  this  blithe,  quicksilver 
creat  are  in  that  '  awfully  funny  '  stage  of  age  and  experience. 

Joyce  is  now  more  than  sixteen  years  old,  and  there  begins  to 
be  some  talk  of  her  leaving  school  for  good.  Monsieur,  as  they 
walk  about  the  garden  sometimes  in  playhours,  feels  it  his  duty 
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to  try  and  prepare  her  a  little  for  the  world,  of  which  she  knows 
nothing  and  hopes  everything.  It  is  always  borne  in  upon  him 
indeed,  after  such  conversations,  that  his  efforts  are  quite  useless. 
To  this  girl,  who  has  known  neither,  sorrow  and  disappointment 
are  words  without  meaning. 

'  Of  course,  I  shan't  be  perfectly  happy,'  she  says  gaily. 
'  Why,  I'm  not  perfectly  happy  here,  though  this  is  a  love  of  a 
school,  if  they  weren't  so  horribly  mean  about  holidays,  and  the 
butter  at  the  fifth  form  table  wasn't  too  horrid  for  anything.  I 
get  into  rows,  you  know.  And  the  last  time  Madame  was  angry 
with  me  I  cried  so  awfully,  I  had  to  borrow  all  the  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs in  the  dormitory/ 

Monsieur  says  no  more  at  the  time.  He  arrives  gradually  at 
the  conclusion  that  to  prepare  Joyce  for  the  world  is  impossible 
and  perhaps  undesirable.  As  he  watches  her  unconquerable 
joyousness  he  has,  with  Madame — though  life  has  spared  neither 
of  them — a  vague  and  ridiculous  idea  that  it  may  possibly  spare 
Joyce. 

At  the  end  of  the  term  which  is  to  be  her  last,  the  girls  act 
Julius  Ccesar,  with  Joyce  herself  in  the  title  role.  Julius  Caesar 
bundles  up  his  brown  curls  under  a  headdress  which  he  fondly 
imagines  to  be  Roman.  He  betrays  an  innocent  girlish  angle  in 
every  fold  of  his  toga.  He  has  not  particularly  bothered  himself 
to  learn  his  part.  He  displays  a  blithe  and  total  ignorance  of  the 
Shakespearian  meaning  in  every  line.  He  makes  signs  to  the 
prompter  in  the  wings.  When  the  situation  grows  particularly 
tragic  he  laughs.  He  has  such  an  innocent  bright  face,  such 
dancing  eyes,  and  such  a  gay  and  palpable  enjoyment  in  his  own 
ridiculous  performance,  that  the  audience  would  forgive  him  a 
thousand  worse  blunders.  When  he  is  murdered  he  can't  for  the 
life  of  him  help  lifting  up  the  corner  of  the  garment  which  covers 
his  face  and  exchanging  a  wink  with  a  friend  in  the  front  row. 
He  is  seen  jumping  up  after  his  murder,  some  time  before  the 
curtain  has  quite  descended.  He  removes  his  toga  and  the  head- 
dress in  three  minutes,  and  is  Joyce  again — Joyce  in  a  girlish 
party  frock,  her  curls  tied  up  with  a  gala  white  ribbon,  and  her 
cheeks  the  soft  carmine  of  happiness  and  excitement. 

She  eats  a  very  healthy  schoolgirl  supper.  When,  indeed, 
she  thinks  of  the  next  day,  when  she  is  to  leave  school  for  ever, 
she  is  quite  overcome  with  emotion.  But  then  she  never  thinks 
of  unhappy  things  very  often  or  very  long  together. 
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As  Monsieur  plays  for  the  girls'  dancing  in  the  long  school- 
room afterwards  on  the  jingling  school  piano,  he  looks  up  often 
froDi  the  music,  which,  indeed,  he  knows  by  heart,  at  Joyce.  She 
is  gayer  almost  than  anyone. 

'  It  is  perfectly  dreadful  to  be  going  away  to-morrow,'  she  says 
to  Monsieur,  as  she  stands  by  his  side  for  a  little,  and  her  eyes 
grow  suddenly  a  little  dim.  She  dances  away  again  in  a  moment 
and  he  looks  after  her. 

The  next  day  Joyce  leaves  the  *  love  of  a  school '  for  ever  in 
floods  of  tears  and  a  four-wheeler.  An  old  figure,  very  bent,  and 
wearing  an  old  coat,  looks  after  the  cab  a  long  time.  He  is  glad 
to  think  that  Joyce,  whom  he  has  loved  more  than  he  knew,  will 
be  smiling  again  very  soon,  and  yet  he  turns  into  the  dull  house 
with  a  sigh  which  is  not  all  for  his  own  loneliness. 

Monsieur  and  Madame  do  not  see  their  old  pupil  for  five  years. 
Joyce  has  been  abroad.  She  has  been  very  gay,  she  writes. 

'  Does  very  gay  mean  very  happy  ?  '  says  Madame,  and  Mon- 
sieur answers,  '  Not  always,  I  think,'  in  his  old  voice.  And  then 
she  (iomes  back.  She  has  put  up  the  brown  curls  and  let  down 
her  whimsical  frock,  as  was  to  be  expected.  She  looks  a  good 
deal  older  and,  in  some  subtle  sense  only,  different.  Which  might 
also  have  been  expected. 

She  kisses  Madame  impulsively  on  both  cheeks  as  she  used  to 
do.  She  insists  that  Monsieur  shall  take  her  round  the  old 
garden  with  a  great  deal  of  her  old  wilfulness  and  gaiety.  She 
puts  her  girlish  arm — it  is  still  a  girlish  arm,  and  very  round  and 
slender — through  his,  and  chatters  to  him  in  her  bright  voice 
about  a  thousand  of  her  gay  doings.  Once  she  stops  and  looks 
all  round  the  old  garden,  carefully. 

'  I  used  to  be  so — extraordinarily — happy  here,'  she  says. 

'  My  dear  Mademoiselle,'  answers  the  old  man  almost  impul- 
sively, '  have  you  not  been  happy  away  from  here  ?  Is  there 
any tl  dng — the  matter  ?  ' 

'  Nothing,'  she  answers  very  lightly.  '  Nothing  in  the  world. 
I  am  only — grown-up.' 
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CHAPTEE  VIII. 

THE  woman  and  the  girl  stood  a  few  paces  apart  and  looked  at 
one  another  :  in  Ursula  Dale's  eyes  there  was  only  wonder,  in  the 
woman's  was  something  that  was  akin  to  hatred.  Sir  Kudolph 
Leith  looked  at  Ursula,. and  it  was  to  her,  after  a  minute's  pause, 
that  he  spoke. 

6 1  have  sometimes  thought  of  telling  you  my  story,'  he  said  ; 
'  lately  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  time  might  come  when  I  might  be 
able  to  tell  it  to  you  without  reserve.  The  time  has  come  now 
— not  as  I  thought  it  would  come  ;  but  surely.  Will  you  listen  ? 
I  am  in  perplexity  ;  you  shall  tell  me  what  to  do.' 

He  paused ;  Ursula  Dale,  the  wonder  deepening  in  her  eyes, 
bowed  her  head,  and  he  went  on  speaking. 

'  Last  night  I  told  you  that  I  had  seen  a  ghost.  It  was  a  true 
warning :  the  reality,  the  ghost  in  the  flesh,  stands  there/ 

The  wonder  died  out  of  Ursula's  eyes ;  something  harder, 
keener,  took  its  place ;  her  breath  came  faster. 

'  Twelve  years  ago,'  Sir  Eudolph  went  on,  '  my  last  year  at 
Oxford,  I  went  to  read  during  the  long  vacation  at  a  little  out- 
of-the-way  village  in  Sussex.  I  had  rooms  in  a  farmhouse ;  the 
farmer's  niece  had  come  from  the  neighbouring  market  town  to 
stay  with  him ;  she  was  there  all  the  time  that  I  was  there  ;  I  fell 
in  love  with  her ;  I  married  her.' 

He  paused  a  moment ;  the  two  women  stood  perfectly  still : 
Ursula  Dale  looked  at  him  steadily ;  Bertha  Leith  looked  on  the 
ground. 

'  The  marriage  did  not  take  place  till  after  I  had  finally  come 
down  from  Oxford.  After  it  we  went  abroad,  and  we  lived  abroad 
together  for  two  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  we  separated. 
The  woman  standing  there  is  my  wife ;  ask  her  if  it  was  my  fault/ 

He  did  not  look  at  the  woman  as  he  spoke,  nor  when  he  had 
ceased  speaking.  Ursula  Dale  looked  at  her;  but  the  woman, 
taking  no  notice  of  Ursula,  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  half-averted 
face  of  her  husband,  and  gave  her  answer  to  him. 

1 1  dont  blame  you,'  she  said ;  '  I  never  blamed  you  ;  I  always 
said  you  couldn't  be  expected  to  put  up  with  me.  There's  women 
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bears  with  drunken  husbands,  but  you  can't  look  for  it  in  a  man 
to  put  up  with  a  drunken  woman.' 

Then  suddenly  she  turned  to  Ursula,  and  her  words  came 
pouring  forth,  rapidly,  eagerly,  while  her  clasping  hands  worked 
nervously,  and  her  eyes  grew  bright. 

*  I  was  a  drunkard,'  she  said.     '  He's  brought  you  in  here, 
seemingly,  to  let  you  know  he's  got  a  wife  and  the  kind  of  one 
she  is  ;  and  it  doesn't  matter — you  may  as  well  hear  the  shameful- 
ness  of  it  as  not ;  I  don't  care.     I  was  a  drunkard,  the  daughter 
of  a  drunkard,  and  the  granddaughter.     My  mother  died  of  drink 
and  my  grandfather  ;  it  was  born  in  me,  running  through  me  with 
my  blood,  as  sure  as  some  is  born  kings  and  others  is  born  beggars. 
But    I   didn't    know  it;    I   didn't   know   how  my  mother    had 
died ,  and  my  father  had  brought  me  up  teetotal ;  I  hadn't  never 
tasted  drink  till  after  I  was  married.'     She  stopped,  drew  a  gasp- 
ing breath  and  went  on  again.     '  It  was  when  my  baby  was  born  ; 
I  had  always  been  sort  of  delicate,  and  the  doctor  said  I  must 
havn  drink  to  help  me  to  nurse  it ;  and  I  did  what  he  said.     It 
didn't  do  the  child  much  good ;  it  died,  poor  little  mite,  after  a 
wee!?:  or  two.     I'm  glad  it  died ;  it's  the  only  comfort  I  have  to 
look  back  to,  though  I  cry  after  it  still  sometimes.     It  died ;  as 
for  me,  I  only  know  I  wish  I'd  died  too ;  I  do  wish  it.' 

The  woman's  voice  faltered  ;  Sir  Kudolph  still  stood  half  turned 
away  from  her.  Ursula  looked  at  her  steadily,  but  the  hard  look 
had  gone  from  Ursula's  eyes,  and  her  face  was  troubled.  Neither 
of  the  listeners  spoke  ;  the  woman  went  on. 

*  You  don't  know  what  it  is,  Miss,'  she  said,  '  oh,  you  don't 
know  what  it  is.     You've  been  born  a  lady,  and  you've  been  brought 
up  safe,  and  you  don't  know  what  the  strength  of  it  can  be.     I 
don't,  know  what  it's  like  to  them  that  takes  to  it  through  trouble, 
or  through  leading  bad  lives,  or  through  falling  into  it  gradual ; 
but  when  it's  born  in  you,  the  strength  of  it's  a  devil's  strength. 
You  don't  seem  to  care   for  anything  in  this  world  when   the 
longing's  on  you ;  you  don't  seem  to  think  of  anything  or  stop  at 
anything  or  feel  anything ;  nothing  but  just  the  craving  to  get 
drink.     You  may  strive  against  it,  and  it's  stronger  than  striving  ; 
you  may  love  somebody  with  all  your  heart,  and  it's  stronger  than 
loving;  you  may  pray  to  God  against  it,  and  it's  stronger  than 
praying.     I  tell  you  I've  seen  women  in  the  streets,  and  there's 
many  of  them  about  the  part  I've  lived  in,  that's  lost  all  shame, 
that's  lost  all  modesty,  that's  been  like  beasts  and  not  women ; 
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and  I've  looked  at  them  shuddering,  and  hated  myself  and  them  ; 
and  the  next  time  the  longing's  come  on  me,  I've  gone  and  done 
as  bad  or  worse.' 

The  woman  was  almost  panting  in  her  excitement.  She  drove 
her  teeth  into  her  lip,  and  went  on  more  quietly : 

'  It  didn't  come  so  bad  not  at  first,  not  all  at  once.  I  went 
on  taking  it  more  and  more,  bit  by  bit,  and  by-and-by  I  began  to 
take  it  without  anybody  knowing  ;  but  I  didn't  know  how  Pd  got 
used  to  it,  I  didn't  know  how  strong  it  was  till  it  was  stronger 
than  me.  I  strove  against  it,  I  did  strive ;  and  I'd  keep  right 
sometimes  for  weeks  together :  but  it  was  always  no  use  in  the 
end,  it  was  always  the  same  thing  over  again,  and  at  last  he  said 
he  couldn't  do  with  me  no  longer.  I  didn't  blame  him  ;  I  don't 
blame  him  now.  I  know  what  a  drunken  woman's  like,  and  I 
don't  blame  him/ 

'  I  did  what  I  could/  said  Sir  Rudolph,  in  a  low  voice.  His 
eyes  sought  Ursula's.  '  I  tried  everything.  I  bore  with  it  till  I 
could  bear  it  no  longer/ 

'  He  behaved  honourable/  said  Bertha.  c  He  was  ready  to 
make  me  an  allowance  and  let  me  live  for  nothing  like  a  lady. 
But  I  didn't  want  it.  When  we  got  back  to  England  and  I  found 
he  couldn't  put  up  with  me  no  longer  I  run  away  and  hid  myself, 
and  then  I  went  from  bad  to  worse  till  I  nearly  died.  I  was  in 
the  Infirmary  a  long  time,  and  I've  been  in  prison  many  a  time. 
The  police  got  to  know  me  well,  and  they  was  hard  on  me.  I  was 
always  violent  when  I  was  like  that/ 

She  paused  a  moment,  but  Sir  Rudolph  and  Ursula  were  both 
silent,  and  presently  she  went  on  speaking. 

*  I'd  keep  straight  sometimes  for  weeks.     I've  done  it  for  as 
much  as  two  months,  but  I'd  always  give  way  in  the  end.     I'd  get 
a  place,  perhaps,  or  I'd  go  out  working  by  the  day.     I  was  always 
able  to  turn  my  hand  to  anything,  but  it  never  lasted ;  and  some- 
times I've  been  in  the  streets  all  night  for  want  of  the  price  of  a 
lodging.     The  doctor  said  I  was  bound  to  kill  myself  if  I  went  on 
with  drinking,  and  I  minded  what  he  said  when  I  was  sober ;  and 
I  didn't  care  for  that,  no  more  than  anything  else,  when  the  fit 
was  on  me.     And  so  it  went  on — till  a  year  ago/ 

*  And  then  ? '     It  was  Ursula  who  spoke  as  the  woman  paused 
again. 

'  And  then  I  heard  that  he — my  husband — was  looking  for  me, 
and  it  come  on  me  with  a  sort  of  shock.  I  couldn't  think  why  he 
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should  want  to  know  anything  about  me — unless  it  was  that  he  had 
a  sort  of  hankering  after  me — as  I  had  after  him.'  The  woman's 
voice  had  sunk  very  low  :  it  ceased  altogether  for  a  moment,  then 
went,  on,  slow  and  faltering. 

*  There  were  times  when  I  didn't  care  for  him  nor  anything — 
times  when  I  forgot  him  altogether ;  but  in  between  there'd  be 
days  when  I'd  long  after  him  with  a  sort  of  sore  longing ;  and  I 
thought — perhaps — he  might  be  the  same  as  me/ 

Still  silence  in  the  room.  Sir  Kudolph,  turned  away  from  his 
wife,  looked  steadily  at  the  winter  scene  outside. 

*  It  wasn't  so,  I  know  now,  and  I  don't  blame  him.     I  see  now 
it  was  different  for  me.     But  because  of  that,  I  thought  I'd  have 
another  try,  and  I  did,  and  I  kept  on ;  and  it's  a  year  ago  and  I 
haven't  broke  out  since  then.     I  didn't  think  till  I'd  started  to 
come  here  as  how  it  might  be  that  the  reason  of  him  inquiring 
about,  me  might  be  that  he  wanted  to  find  out  if  I  was  dead,  so  as 
he  might  marry  another  woman ;  I  didn't  think  of  it  till  the 
houses  was  all  behind  me  and  I  was  alone  on  the  road ;  and  then  it 
came  to  me  sudden.     At  first  I  was  minded  to  turn  back,  and  then 
I  was  minded  all  the  more  to  go  on/ 

Bartha  Leith  paused  again.  For  a  moment  her  eyes  met  the 
eyes  of  Ursula  Dale ;  then  were  dropped  once  more. 

'  I  didn't  know  what  a  fine  place  it  was  he  lived  in,  and  I 
began  to  be  frightened  when  they  told  me  in  the  villages  along 
the  road  what  a  rich  man  he  was,  and  how  it  was  a  wonder  he 
didn't  take  a  wife ;  and  I  knew  then  he  hadn't  said  nothing  about 
me.  And  after  I  got  here  and  saw  where  he  lived  and  heard  the 
peoplo  talk,  I  knew  it'd  be  no  good.  I've  got  into  common  ways 
of  speaking ;  I  never  had  quite  lady's  ways,  but  he  taught  me 
how  to  act  and  speak,  and  I  could  have  learned  it  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  tho  drink  ;  but  I've  forgot  it  all  now — all  he  taught  me,  and 
I've  got  the  ways  of  speaking  of  the  people  I've  lived  with.  I  see 
it  now,  and  I've  come  now,  just  to  let  him  know  I  was  alive,  for  his 
own  ^ake.  But  when  I  began — when  I  struggled  against  the 
drink,  and  all  through  the  dreadful  months  and  the  torments  I've 
gone  through,  what  I  meant  to  do  was  to  come  and  tell  him  as 
how  I  hadn't  broke  out  for  a  year,  and  to  ask  him  if  he'd  give  me 
another  try.' 

The  woman's  voice  ceased  again.  For  some  time  it  had  been 
the  on  ly  sound  in  the  room  ;  and  now  for  a  little  while  the  silence 
was  quite  unbroken.  At  last  Sir  Kudolph  spoke.  His  voice  was 
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husky ;  there  was  a  sort  of  appeal  in  his  eyes  as  he  turned  them 
from  the  window  to  Ursula's  face. 

'  You  have  seen  my  wife,'  he  said ;  '  you  have  heard  her  story. 
Years  ago,  when  I  loved  her,  she  spoiled  my  life  :  now,  when  I 
had  hoped  to  shut  that  spoiled  life  away  from  me,  she  comes  back 
and  asks  me  to  take  it  up  again.  I  had  no  right  to  bring  you 
here  and  make  you  listen  to  what  we  had  each  to  say ;  I  have  no 
right  to  ask  you  to  be  judge  between  us  :  yet  I  ask  you.  Tell 
me,  for  I  am  at  a  loss  ;  tell  me,  and  I  will  abide  by  what  you  say ; 
tell  me  what  I  am  to  do.' 

Ursula  was  quite  pale :  there  was  a  strained,  somewhat  hard 
look  on  her  young  face.  Yet  her  voice  was  clear  and  almost  soft 
as,  with  eyes  looking  straight  into  Sir  Eudolph's  eyes,  she 
answered  him. 

'  You  must  give  her  another  try,'  she  said  ;  and  then  she  walked 
out  of  the  room. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

WHEN  the  sound  of  Ursula's  footsteps  crossing  the  hall  had  died 
away,  Sir  Rudolph  turned  and  looked  at  last  at  the  woman  before 
him. 

'  You  shall  have  your  try,'  he  said.  '  When  will  you  begin  ? 
The  house  is  full  of  guests  just  now ;  I  don't  know  whether  you 
would  wish  to  take  your  place  at  once,  or  whether  you  would  rather 
wait  till  they  have  gone.' 

His  voice  was  as  calm  as  his  face ;  in  neither  was  there  any 
trace  of  unkindness  or  discourtesy ;  yet  the  woman  winced  as  she 
looked  at  and  listened  to  him. 

'  Ah,  Rudolph,'  she  said,  '  do  you  really  hate  me  so  much  ? 
Is  it  too  late  for  me  to  try  and  mend  ? ' 

'  They  say  nothing  is  ever  too  late,'  answered  Sir  Rudolph  in 
the  same  emotionless  tone  as  before ;  '  and  you  are  my  wife  ;  I  am 
bound  to  help  you.' 

'  If  I  was  to  go  back,'  the  woman  went  on,  almost  as  though 
she  had  not  heard  what  he  said,  '  I  should  go  back  to  the  drink.' 

'  It  is  decided  that  you  are  not  to  go  back.' 

'And  that  would  mean  that  I  should  soon  be  dead ;  the  doctor 
said  so,  and  I  feel  it  in  myself.' 

'  You  will  get  better  here.' 
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1  And  then  you  would  be  free  to  marry  that  girl.' 

The  woman  turned  and  looked  at  herself  in  the  mirror  over  the 
mantelpiece,  and  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  '  I  don't  wonder  you 
wanted  to  find  out  I  was  dead,'  she  said.  '  She's  a  trifle  better 
looking  than  me,  sure  enough.'  She  laughed  again.  '  It'd  have 
been  a  joke,  wouldn't  it,  if  I  hadn't  of  turned  up  till  after  the 
wedding  ? ' 

'  You  are  to  stay  here,'  said  Sir  Kudolph  with  sudden  anger, 
c  and  I  shall  acknowledge  you  as  my  wife ;  but  you  must  never 
dare  to  say  things  like  that.' 

'  I  meant  no  harm,'  the  woman  said  in  her  former  timid  voice. 

'  Have  you  any  money  ? ' 

'  A  few  shillings ;  enough  to  pay  for  my  lodgings  here.' 

Sir  Kudolph  went  over  to  a  bureau,  unlocked  it,  and  took  Out 
a  ten-pound  note ;  he  crossed  the  room  again,  and  held  out  the 
note  to  his  wife. 

'  You  had  better  take  the  train  to  Hillgate,'  he  said  ;  *  it  is  not 
very  far  from  here,  and  it  is  a  large  enough  town  for  you  to  be  un- 
noticed. Take  rooms  at  the  George  Hotel  and  buy  such  things  as 
you  require.  In  two  days  I  will  come  for  you,  and  bring  you  back 
here  as  my  wife.  This  will  do  to  go  on  with.' 

Bertha  Leith  said  nothing,  nor  did  she  take  the  note  from  his 
hand ;  she  only  looked  at  him,  with  a  pleading,  half-frightened 
look. 

'  It  is  the  best  plan  I  can  think  of  for  you,'  he  said ;  '  for  myself 
I  do  not  care.  But  the  servants  will  wonder  less  and  respect  you 
more,  if  you  come  with  boxes  ;  you  will  not  be  recognised  as  the 
same  woman  who  came  here  to-day.' 

He  still  held  the  note  out  towards  her ;  she  shrank  back. 

*  Don't  give  me  money,'  she  said,  'or  at  least,  not  so  much; 

give  me  only  just  enough  to  take  me  to Where  was  it  you 

said  I  was  to  go  ? ' 

'  llillgate — if  the  plan  suits  you.' 

'  To  take  me  to  Hillgate.  I  don't  want  money  ;  I  couldn't  do 
with  it.  You  don't  know — but  if  I  was  there,  in  a  town,  with  all 
that  money,  and  knowing  I  could  get — what  I  wanted,  I  can't  say- 
but  its  a  hard  thing  to  get  the  better  of,  is  drink;  and  I  don't 
want,  I  don't  want  to  go  back :  and  least  of  all  with  your  money.' 

For  a  moment  Sir  Eudolph  hesitated,  and  a  curious  expression 
passed  over  his  face ;  then  he  put  the  note  into  his  pocket. 

'  How  much  shall  I  give  you  ? '  he  asked. 
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'  There's  the  train,  and  I  must  have  a  little  when  I  get  there  ; 
a  sovereign.' 

Sir  Kudolph  gave  her  the  money. 

'  I'd  better  be  going,'  she  said,  and  moved  a  few  steps  towards 
the  door;  but  suddenly  she  turned  and  came  close  to  her 
husband. 

•'  What  right  had  you,'  she  said,  '  to  make  love  to  that  girl,  not 
knowing  whether  I  was  dead  or  alive  ?  ' 

'  I  have  never  spoken  a  single  word  of  love  to  her.' 

'  Bui  you  love  her,  and  it's  a  sin ;  the  Bible  says  so ;  it's  as 
much  a  sin  as  drink.  You've  done  wrong  to  me  as  well  as  me 
to  you.' 

1  You  are  right ;  and  I  have  sinned  very  grievously  against  you.' 

'  It's  true  then  ?  ' 

'  It's  quite  true ;  I  love  her  with  all  my  strength.'  Sir  Kudolph 
spoke  with  pitiless  intensity ;  the  woman's  eyes  grew  fierce. 

'  I  hate  her,'  she  said.  '  If  it  wasn't  for  that,  I  might  have 
gone  away  and  left  you  in  peace.  I'm  not  fit  to  live  in  this  grand 
house,  and  I  shouldn't  ever  get  used  to  the  ways  of  it ;  but  I  can't, 
I  can't.  I  can't  go  and  leave  you  and  her  to  be  glad  I'm  gone ; 
I'll  take  my  place  and  be  mistress  here,  because  I  hate  her.' 

'  Hate  me  ;  she  has  done  you  no  harm.' 

'  She  loves  you.' 

'  She  doesn't  love  me/  It  was  Sir  Eudolph's  turn  to  lose  his 
self-command  ;  there  was  a  ring  of  pain  in  his  voice  as  he  spoke. 

'  She  does  love  you.     Do  you  think  I  don't  know  ?  ' 

Sir  Kudolph  did  not  answer  for  a  minute  ;  he  passed  his  hand 
over  his  face ;  he  did  not  look  at  his  wife  when  he  spoke. 

*  Go  now,'  he  said.     '  In  two  days  I  will  come  and  fetch  you.' 

Bertha  Leith  passed  quietly  out  of  the  room ;  and  Sir  Kudolph, 
when  he  was  quite  sure  that  he  was  alone,  sat  down  and  hid  his 
face  in  his  hands. 


CHAPTER  X. 

BERTHA  LEITH  crossed  the  large  hall  and  found  herself  outside  in 
the  garden  without  having  met  anybody ;  and,  mechanically,  she 
took  her  way  back  to  the  woods  where  on  the  previous  evening 
she  had  wandered  wet  and  helpless.  Then  she  had  been  a  tres- 
passer, a  tramp,  with  no  right  to  deviate  from  the  public  path ; 
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now  she  was  mistress  of  the  woods  and  of  all  the  fields  and  park 
land  that  lay  within  the  fences  of  Aldenfold  House.  The  thought 
did  not  define  itself  in  her  mind,  yet  was  dimly  there  ;  not  in  a 
form  of  pride  or  joy  or  comfort,  but  in  mockery;  telling  her  that 
her  gain  was  only  further  loss,  and  her  success  worse  than  failure. 
Stung  to  a  pitch  of  wild  excitement,  she  walked  at  first,  unconscious 
of  the  effort  of  walking;  but  when  she  had  gone  a  little  way,  she 
began  to  find  it  strangely  difficult  to  keep  moving ;  a  sick,  faint 
feeling  that  had  overpowered  her  when  she  had  first  tried  to  get 
up  that  morning  came  over  her  again ;  her  limbs  seemed  to  be  made 
of  lead ;  her  head  swam.  She  struggled  on,  catching  at  the  trees 
as  ehe  passed ;  but  at  last  the  effort  of  moving,  of  standing  even, 
became  too  much  for  her  ;  she  sank  down  upon  the  frozen  ground, 
and  leaned  her  head  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree.  She  closed  her 
eyes ;  she  was  half  unconscious  ;  she  did  not  hear  footsteps  that 
came  nearer  and  nearer,  that  paused  suddenly  and  ceased  ;  it  was 
only  when  warm  hands  touched  her  hands,  and  a  voice  spoke  again 
and  again,  that  at  last  she  opened  her  eyes.  '  Are  you  ill  ? '  said 
the  voice ;  '  are  you  ill  ?  '  but  she  did  not  understand  the  words, 
she  only  heard  the  sound  of  the  voice,  dimly,  as  though  it  had 
been  a  long  way  off.  It  seemed  nearer  when  she  opened  her  eyes  ; 
and  a  face  was  very  near  her  own  face — the  face  of  Ursula  Dale. 

The  sight  of  it  startled  Bertha  into  sudden  consciousness;  she 
sat  upright  and  said  : 

1  Why  have  you  come  here  ?   Don't  you  know  that  I  hate  you?' 

'  You  have  no  cause  to  hate  me.' 

'  ~£ou  mean  because  you  took  my  part,  because  you  told  him 
he  ought  to  give  me  another  try.' 

'  I  mean  because  I  never  meant  to  dp  you  any  harm.' 

*  But  you  did  harm  me ;  you  did ;  it's  along  of  you  that  it's 
no  good  ;  if  it  hadn't  of  been  for  you —  But  I'll  stay,  I'll  have 
my  rights,  I'll— 

The  head  sank  back  ;  the  eyes  closed ;  a  moaning  cry  of  pain 
came  from  the  woman's  lips. 

'  You  are  ill,'  said  Ursula ;  '  I  will  go  for  help.' 

She  rose  to  her  feet  and  stood  irresolute;  she  hesitated  to 
leave  the  woman  alone ;  and  yet,  unaided,  she  could  not  help  her, 
She  took  off  the  fur-lined  cloak  she  wore,  and  kneeling  down 
again ,  spread  it  over  the  prostrate  figure.  She  was  about  to  rise, 
when  once  more  the  woman  opened  her  eyes. 

'  It's  along  of  you,'  she  said ;  '  because  he  loves  you.' 
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A  rush  of  colour  swept  over  the  girl's  face.  '  I  didn't  know,' 
she  said  in  a  low  voice. 

'  You  didn't  know  ? '  Bertha  gave  a  feeble,  mocking  laugh. 
*  You'll  tell  me  next,  perhaps,  you  didn't  know  you  was  in  love 
with  him  ? ' 

Ursula  did  not  answer.  The  colour  had  gone  from  her  face 
now ;  her  lips  were  compressed. 

'  Can  you  deny  it  ? '  Bertha  went  on  ;  her  voice  rose  high  and 
quavering.  '  Can  you  deny  as  you  love  him  ?  ' 

The  downcast  eyes  were  raised  and  looked  steadily  into  the 
mocking  ones  before  them. 

'No.'  Then,  as  the  jeering  laugh  broke  out  again,  the  girl 
went  on,  steadily,  though  her  voice  trembled  a  little  :  '  It  was  not 
my  fault ;  I  did  not  know  it  till  to-day  ;  and  I  did  not  know — of 
you.' 

*  But  now  that  you  know  ? '  The  mockery  on  the  haggard 
face  had  given  place  to  something  that  was  almost  triumph.  '  You 
are  ashamed  ? ' 

Ursula's  eyes  dropped.     *  Yes,  I  am  ashamed.' 

'  I'm  glad,'  said  the  woman.  '  I'm  glad,  because  of  all  I've  had 
to  suffer.' 

Then  the  girl's  voice,  that  had  been  low  and  subdued  hitherto, 
rose  strong  and  full. 

'  Do  you  think  you  are  the  only  one  to  suffer  ?  ' 

But  Bertha  did  not  answer ;  her  face  had  grown  paler,  her  eyes 
were  half  closed.  Ursula  rose  to  her  feet,  and  ran  quickly  towards 
the  house. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

IN  the  dining-room  of  Aldenfold  House  luncheon  was  going  on. 
Sir  Eudolph  Leith  had  come  in  rather  late ;  he  looked  tired,  and 
after  apologising  to  his  guests  for  his  tardy  appearance,  he  hardly 
spoke.  But  his  silence  was  unnoticed ;  everybody  else  was  in 
good  spirits,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  talking. 

'  Has  anybody  seen  Ursula  this  morning  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Dale 
in  a  momentary  pause  in  the  conversation.  '  I've  seen  nothing  of 
her  since  breakfast ;  and  I  can't  think  where  she  can  have  gone 
to.' 

'  I  saw  her,'  said  Sir  Rudolph.     *  I  believe  she — she  went  out.' 
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*  Oli,  I  know  she  went  out ;  I  was  wondering  where  she  went 
to.' 

Just  then  the  dining-room  door  opened,  and  Ursula  came  in  ; 
her  face  was  aglow,  and  she  was  panting  after  her  run  through 
tho  keen  air. 

'  Sir  Kudolph,'  she  said,  *  the  woman  that  was  here  this 
morning — she's  ill— in  the  woods.' 

Sir  Kudolph  rose  and  crossed  the  room  to  where  she  stood. 
1  What  is  it  ? '  he  said.  '  Do  you  know  what  is  the  matter  ? ' 

'  No  ;  but  she's  very  ill,  I'm  sure  ;  she's  not  able  to  move,  and 
she's  unconscious,  or  almost  unconscious.' 

Sir  Eudolph  turned  to  the  butler. 

'  Craddock,  tell  Mrs.  Bunce  to  get  a  bedroom  ready  at  once.' 

*  One  of  the  servants'  rooms,  I  suppose,  Sir  Kudolph  ? ' 

*  No,  one  of  the  best  rooms.     Fetch  my  brandy  flask  ;  it's  full ; 
and  come  with  me.'     Sir  Kudolph  turned  and  faced  his  guests. 
*  You  will  all  excuse  me,  I'm  sure.     Mrs.  Dale,  you  will  see  that 
your  daughter  has  a  good  lunch ;  she  looks  tired  ;    she   wants 
looking  after.' 

He  left  the  room,  and  the  talking,  interrupted  for  a  few 
minutes,  went  on  again  as  briskly  as  ever  ;  a  great  deal  of  it  now 
consisted  of  questions  addressed  to  Ursula. 

k  Who  is  she,  Ursula  ? '  '  Where  did  you  find  her  ?  '  <  What 
is  the  matter  with  her  ? '  '  WThat  sort  of  a  woman  is  she  ?  '  '  Does 
she  seem  like  a  lady  or  a  common  woman  ? '  '  How  did  you 
know  it  was  the  same  one  that  came  to  see  Sir  Rudolph  this 
morning  ?  '  These  and  many  other  questions  of  the  kind  poured 
down  upon  the  girl  from  all  quarters,  as,  seated  by  her  mother's 
side,  she  divided  a  cutlet  into  many  little  pieces  without  putting 
one  of  them  into  her  mouth.  When  there  was  a  pause  she  looked 
up  and  said : 

*  E  believe  she  came  to  see  Sir  Kudolph  on  business.  I 
happened  to  go  into  the  library  while  she  was  there,  and  that  was 
how  I  recognised  her  when  I  saw  her  in  the  wood.  I  don't  know 
what  is  the  matter  with  her,  but  she  seemed  very  ill.  Captain 
Shaen,  will  you  please  pass  me  the  mustard  ?  ' 

4  Mustard  with  mutton  cutlet,  Miss  Dale  ?  ' 

'  Why  not  ? '  said  L^rsula,  who  had  no  idea  what  she  was  sup- 
posed to  be  eating. 

'  Because  it  shows  a  depraved  palate.  It's  as  bad — in  its  way 
—as  IL  craving  for  drink.' 

23—2 
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*  Oh  no  ! '  Ursula  spoke  in  quick  horror ;    then,  recollecting 
herself,  she  tried  to  laugh.     '  Comparisons — did  you  never  learn 
manners  from  a  copybook,  Captain  Shaen  ? ' 

'  But,  Miss  Dale/  said  an  elderly  lady  with  beak-like  nose, 
'  is  the — the  person  a  lady  ?  ' 

« I  don't  know.' 

'  But  Sir  Rudolph  said  she  was  to  have  one  of  the  best  rooms ; 
I  heard  him  say  so.' 

'  Then  I  suppose  she  must  be.'  There  was  a  touch  of  sarcasm 
in  Ursula's  voice,  but  her  questioner  did  not  notice  it ;  she 
seemed  to  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the  logic  contained  in  the 
remark. 

*  Yes,  I  suppose  she  must  be,'  she  repeated.     '  Dear  me  !  what 
a  sad  thing  ! ' 

At  this  point  Mrs.  Dale  rose  from  the  table,  and  the  party 
broke  up  into  ones  and  twos  and  threes.  Ursula  went  into  the 
morning-room,  which  was  generally  deserted  in  the  afternoon,  and 
taking  a  book,  sat  down  before  the  fire.  Once  Miss  Kinglake 
came  in,  and  asked  her  if  she  would  not  go  out,  saying  that  she 
and  several  others  were  going  to  walk  to  a  pond  at  a  little 
distance,  on  the  chance  of  finding  the  ice  strong  enough  for 
skating ;  but  Ursula  excused  herself  on  the  plea  that  she  had  had 
a  tiring  morning.  After  that  nobody  came  into  the  room  till  it 
was  nearly  tea-time.  It  was  dark  then ;  a  cold  whiteness  showed 
through  the  windows;  inside,  the  fire  threw  a  warm,  dim,  un- 
steady light  on  the  walls  and  the  furniture,  and  on  Ursula  as  she 
leaned  back  in  her  chair.  She  sat  very  still;  her  hands  were 
folded  over  her  book ;  she  was  looking  into  that  strange  world, 
strange,  horrible,  unreal  even,  as  it  seems  when  seen  for  the  first 
time — the  world  of  reality  ;  in  which  suffering  is  a  thing  to  be 
not  read  or  heard  or  talked  about,  but  a  living  truth ;  and  being 
defied,  maketh  for  bitterness ;  or  ignored,  for  selfishness  ;  or 
accepted,  for  wisdom.  Ursula's  mood  just  then  was  one  chiefly  of 
defiance ;  she  felt — naturally  enough,  for  she  was  only  twenty — 
that  it  was  all  very  well  that  there  should  be  trouble  in  the  world, 
but  that  it  had  no  right  to  come  to  her ;  and  she  could  hardly 
believe  that  she  could  not,  by  some  effort  of  will,  force  things  to 
be  as  they  had  been,  and  not  as  they  were. 

The  door  opened  and  Sir  Rudolph  Leith  came  in.  He  did  not 
see  Ursula  at  first ;  but  she  half  rose  as  he  came  towards  her,  and 
he  stopped  when  he  perceived  that  he  was  not  alone  in  the  room. 
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'Who  is  it?'  he  said. 

'  It  is  I— Ursula/ 

Sir  Budolph  came  and  stood  on  the  hearthrug,  with  his  back 
to  the  fire.  He  did  not  speak,  and  Ursula  waited  till  the  silence 
grew  oppressive;  but  at-last  she  ventured  to  ask  a  question. 

'  How  is  she  ? ' 

<  Very  ill.' 

Sir  Kudolph  waited  a  minute,  and  then  went  on  speaking. 

'  The  doctor  has  just  gone  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  fever-inflammation — 
from  exposure  to  cold.'  He  paused  again,  and  when  he  next  spoke 
his  voice  trembled.  *  He  hardly  thinks  she  can  get  over  it.' 

A  little  cry  came  from  Ursula's  lips  :  she  knew  that,  half 
consciously,  she  had  been  wishing  that  Bertha  was  dead,  and  the 
knowledge  made  the  idea  of  her  death  seem  horrible. 

4  Oh,  I  hope  she  will,'  she  said ;  '  I  hope  she  will.' 

Sir  Kudolph  was  silent. 

*  Don't  you  hope  so  ?  '  Ursula  went  on  ;  then,  as  the  silence  still 
continued,  '  You  hope  so,  Sir  Eudolph  ? ' 

No,  I  can't  hope  it.'  The  words  were  deliberately  spoken, 
and  slowly,  as  though  they  forced  their  way  out  painfully  from  the 
speaker's  heart.  '  I  would  give  all  I  have/  he  went  on,  '  if  it  would 
save  her  life;  if  it  were  a  choice  between  her  life  and  mine,  I 
would  give  my  own ;  but  I  cannot — I  cannot  say  I  want  her  to 
live." 

'  I  want  her  to/  said  Ursula;  *  I  want  it,  really,  strongly/ 

She  rose  and  began  to  walk  about  the  darkened  room,  in  and 
out  amongst  the  gleams  of  firelight  and  the  shadows.  '  I  want  her 
to/  she  repeated,  'and  you  must  want  it  too,  in  the  same  way  that 
I  want  it/ 

The  sight  of  Sir  Kudolph's  suffering,  the  sound  in  his  voice, 
had  wakened  in  her  a  sudden  courage,  a  sense  of  strength,  a  con- 
sciousness of  possibilities  in  life  and  in  herself,  as  new  as  it  was 
dim,  and  as  stimulating  as  it  was  sure.  She  went  and  stood  before 
the  silent  figure  on  the  hearthrug,  and  she  spoke,  plainly,  quickly, 
confidently,  words  that  came  from  some  part  of  herself  that  had 
been  hidden  from  her  till  now. 

'  You  must  want  it/  she  said,  '  you  must  strive  with  your  whole 
heart  to  want  it,  because  you  are  a  man,  and  strong.  You  said 
just  now  that  if  it  were  a  question  of  her  life  and  yours,  you  would 
give  your  own ;  and  you  must  give  it — by  living,  and  by  bearing 
what  you  may  have  to  bear,  for  her  and  for  yourself,  with  the 
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strength  that  should,  and  must,  be  in  you.  Since  I  have  known 
you,  I  have  looked  up  to  you — always  ;  I  must  be  able  to  look  up 
to  you  still.  For  my  sake  then,  as  well  as  for  your  own,  you  must 
want,  as  well  as  do,  the  right ;  but  for  your  own  sake  most/ 

She  stood  before  him  for  a  minute  after  she  had  finished  speak- 
ing, then,  as  he  did  not  answer,  she  moved  away  to  the  door ;  her 
hand  was  on  the  handle  when  he  spoke. 

'  Ursula ! ' 

It  was  as  though  he  called  to  her ;  she  hesitated  because  of 
something  in  his  voice  that  made  her  tremble ;  then  she  went 
back  to  him. 

He  waited  a  minute  before  speaking,  but  when  he  spoke  she 
ceased  to  be  afraid,  for  his  voice  was  firm  again,  and  free  from  all 
trace  of  feeling. 

*  You  are  right,'  he  said.     '  I  thank  you.' 

Outside  came  the  tramp  of  many  feet,  and  the  sound  of  voices 
and  laughter ;  and  past  the  window  went  a  dim  troop  of  people 
hurrying  back  to  tea. 

*  Miss  Dale,'  said  Sir  Eudolph, '  none  of  these  people  know  that 
she  is  my  wife.     Is  it  better  to  tell  them,  or  not  ? ' 

'  I  had  meant  her  to  go  away,'  Sir  Kudolph  went  on,  as  Ursula 
stood  thinking,  '  and  to  go  and  bring  her  home.  It  would  have 
caused  less  talk  and  scandal  where  talk  and  scandal  are  sure  to  be ; 
it  would  have  been  less  difficult  for  her  than  if  she  had  stayed  on, 
after  coming  as  she  did  ;  but  now ' 

'  Now  it  will  be  the  best  way  still.  If  she  recovers,  she  can  go 
away,  and  you  can  follow  her ;  very  few  of  the  servants  will  have 
seen  her,  and  those  you  can  part  with ;  and  after  some  time  you 
can  bring  her  back.' 

'  If  she  recovers ;  but  if  not  ? ' 

'  If  not  ?     We  cannot  tell  yet ;  it  is  better  to  wait.' 

*  I  must  send  all  these  people  away,'  said  Sir  Kudolph  presently. 

'  Yes,'  said  Ursula.  '  And  in  the  meantime,'  she  added,  *  they 
will  be  wondering  why  we  have  not  come  to  tea.' 

She  crossed  the  room  to  the  door  again,  and  Sir  Kudolph  fol- 
lowed her.  She  did  not  see  him  alone  again  ;  she  hardly  spoke  to 
him,  except  to  bid  him  good-bye ;  for  the  next  morning,  at  Sir 
Rudolph's  request,  the  party  was  broken  up,  and  all  the  guests  left 
Aldenfold  House. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

IT  was  very  silent  at  Aldenfold  House.  It  seemed  at  first  as  if  the 
frost  that  bound  the  outside  world  had  found  its  way  within  and 
frozen  into  stillness  the  life  and  laughter  that  had  filled  the  spacious 
rooms  and  flitted  through  the  passages ;  and  that  if  the  icy  hand 
could  be  removed,  the  laughter  and  the  life  must  break  forth  again, 
and  flow  on  carelessly  as  before  :  but  as  the  days  went  by,  Sir 
Rudolph  began  to  feel  that  the  sudden  pause  in  his  life  was  a  reality, 
and  to  know  that  he  was  alone,  and  that  Ursula  was  truly  gone. 

A  week  went  by,  a  week  of  suspense ;  and  then  the  doctor  told 
Sir  Eudolph  that -the  woman  he  had  so  kindly  taken  into  his  house 
wo  aid  live. 

'  With  care,'  said  the1  doctor,  '  with  great  care ;  she  has  not 
much  constitution  left,  but  with  care  she  will  pull  through  now.' 

'She  shall  have  every  care,'  answered  Sir  Rudolph. 

'  My  dear  sir,'  said  the  doctor  in  an  access  of  enthusiasm,  '  it 
is  a  great  pity  there  are  not  more  men  like  you  in  the  world.' 

4  It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  had  money  left  you,'  said  Sir 
Rudolph. 

When  the  doctor  had  gone,  Sir  Rudolph  sent  a  maid  up  to  his 
wife's  room  with  a  message  to  the  nurse  that  he  would  like  to 
speak  to  her  if  she  could  leave  her  patient  for  a  minute.  He  fol- 
lowed the  maid  upstairs,  and  waited  in  the  passage  till  the  nurse 
came  out. 

*  I  hear  your  patient  is  better.' 

'  Yes,  Sir  Rudolph ;  we  shall  save  her  now.' 

'  Is  she  conscious  ? ' 

'  Yes,  but  very  weak/ 

:  When  she  is  stronger,  when  you  think  she  is  able  to  bear 
som  e  excitement,  will  you  ask  her  if  she  would  like  to  see  me  ? 
I'll  come  at  any  time.' 

•  Yes,  Sir  Rudolph.    It  won't  be  for  a  day  or  two  yet  though.' 
Another  week  went  by  before  Sir  Rudolph  entered  Bertha's 

room.  She  was  propped  up  in  bed  ;  her  face  looked  very  pinched 
and  thin  ;  her  voice  was  feeble. 

Sir  Rudolph  sent  the  nurse  away,  telling  her  he  would  call  her 
if  she  were  wanted ;  then  he  went  to  the  bedside  and  looked  down 
into  the  big,  hollow  eyes  of  the  sick  woman. 

'  You  are  better,'  he  said  ;  '  you  will  get  well  now.' 
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1  Yes,  I  couldn't  help  it ;  you  should  'a'  left  me  in  the  woods.' 
'  I  did  not  want  you  to  die.' 

*  You're  not  sorry  then  ?  ' 
'No.' 

'  But  you  said  I  was  to  stop  here  ?  You  said  I  was  to  be  mis- 
tress of  the  house  ? '  A  hollow  chuckling  sound  that  should  have 
been  a  laugh  came  from  Bertha's  lips.  '  A  house  like  this  !  Why 
the  sheets  alone  is  worth  a  six  months'  lodging.  But  you  said 
you'd  give  me  another  try  ?  If  I'd  'a'  died  you'd  have  been  free 
of  your  promise.' 

'  You  shall  have  your  try.'  Sir  Eudolph  paused,  and  added 
with  something  of  an  effort,  '  And  I  will  help  you.' 

'  Help  me  ?  You  ?  I  should  have  thought  you'd  have  been 
better  pleased  if  I'd  'a'  gone  back  to  the  old  ways.  Why  should 
you  help  me  ? ' 

The  woman's  eyes  were  half  expectant,  half  incredulous ;  her 
thin  face  quivered.  But  Sir  Eudolph  did  not  see  the  face ;  his 
eyes  were  cast  down ;  when  he  answered  her  he  spoke  mechani- 
cally, as  though  repeating  words  he  had  learned  by  heart. 

'  Because  I  am  a  man,  and  should  be  strong.  I  will  bear  what 
there  may  be  to  bear,  for  you  and  for  myself,  your  part  as  well  as 
my  own  so  far  as  I  can,  because  of  the  strength  that  should  be 
in  me.' 

The  woman  waited  in  silence  a  minute  before  she  said,  very 
softly  and  with  hesitation,  'Not  because — of  what  I  told  you  I 
fancied — when  I  first  began  to  strive  against  the  drink  ?  ' 

Sir  Kudolph's  thoughts  had  wandered ;  he  recalled  them 
quickly. 

'  What  was  it  ? '  he  asked.     '  I  forget/ 

*  I  fancied  it  might  be — because  of  a  sort  of  a  hankering, 
because  there  was  a  little  love  left — that  you  wanted  to  find  me.' 

His  eyes  answered  her,  and  she  read  the  answer  plainly. 

*  It  was  a  silly  thought,'  she  said ;  she  tried  to  laugh  again, 
but  the  laugh  would  not  come. 

'I  will  try  and  remember  that  I  loved  you  once/  said  Sir 
Rudolph ;  then  almost  impatiently  the  words  broke  from  him, 
*  What  more  can  I  do  ?  ' 

'Nothing  more/  The  woman's  voice  was  almost  soothing. 
'  You  can't  do  nothing  more/ 

She  closed  her  eyes  and  lay  quite  still  for  a  minute  or  two. 
When  she  opened  them  again  Sir  Rudolph  had  drawn  a  chair  to 
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the  bedside  and  was  sitting  down,  his  face  turned  away  from 
her. 

'  Is  she  here  still  ?  '  asked  Bertha. 

<  Who  ? ' 

'  That  girl ;  you  know  the  one/ 

'No.' 

'  She's  gone  away  ? ' 

'  Yes.' 

There  was  another  silence.  Then  Bertha  said,  half  aloud  : 
'  She  said,  or  I  dreamed  it  when  I  was  raving,  as  how  she'd  suffered 
too.  It  seems  all  suffering — all  the  way  round.' 

'  I'm  glad  I  come,'  she  went  on  after  a  minute  ;  '  I'm  glad  I 
come  and  let  you  know  I  was  alive.  You  wouldn't  have  liked,  if 
you'd  brought  her  to  shame,  thinking  I  was  dead.' 

Sir  Kudolph  did  not  answer,  and,  after  a  pause,  Bertha  said : 
*  I'm  tired  now ;  I'd  rather  you'd  go  away  and  send  the  nurse  to  me.' 

Sir  Eudolph  went  back  to  his  library,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  his  man's  strength  that  Ursula  had  spoken  of  was  a  very 
feeble  thing. 

CHAPTER    XIII. 

As  the  days  went  by  Bertha  grew  stronger,  and  by-and-by  Sir 
Eudolph  told  her  the  plans  he  had  made  for  her.  When  she  was 
able  to  travel  she  was  to  go  to  Dover  and  remain  there  for  a  week ; 
and  he  would  join  her  and  take  her  abroad  for  six  months  before 
bringing  her  back  to  Aldenfold.  She  listened  in  silence,  and  when 
he  tad  finished  speaking  she  still  said  nothing. 

'  Does  the  plan  suit  you  ?  '  asked  Sir  Kudolph,  after  a  pause. 
'Will  it  do?' 

<  It'll  do.' 

Bertha  was  silent  again,  and  Sir  Kudolph,  after  waiting  a  little 
while,  rose  and  left  the  room. 

Bertha  was  sitting  by  the  window,  looking  out.  The  frost  had 
gone  now  ;  the  sky  was  troubled ;  in  the  dead,  grey  world  outside 
only  the  wind  was  alive.  The  spirit  of  the  landscape  was  in 
Bertha's  heart ;  the  bare  loneliness  of  it  was  within  her  ;  and  the 
loneliness  was  stirred,  was  forbidden  the  peace  of  apathy  by  some- 
thing that  swept  through  it  as  the  wind  swept  through  the  trees. 

*  He's  better  than  other  men/  she  muttered.  '  He's  behaved 
hono arable  all  through — from  first  to  last;  but  I  come  too  late/ 

23— « 
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She  had  been  so  weak  hitherto  that  although  she  knew,  and  in 
a  manner  understood,  what  had  happened  and  was  about  to  happen, 
she  had  not  been  strong  enough  to  think  about  it,  to  realise  her 
actual  circumstances,  to  feel,  even,  very  acutely.  Now  she  began 
to  know  really,  and  to  feel  and  to  think. 

It  was  the  evening  before  the  day  fixed  for  Bertha's  departure 
for  Dover.  She  was  alone  in  her  room  :  it  was  nine  o'clock :  she 
sat  before  the  fire,  bent  forward,  her  chin  resting  on  her  hands,  her 
elbows  on  her  knees.  She  saw  much  misery  in  the  glowing  coals, 
much  degradation,  much  weariness ;  and  beyond  them  a  black- 
ness— of  death,  and  a  brightness — of  love.  The  two  stood  side  by 
side,  and  the  one  could  not  be  without  the  other ;  and  the  still 
woman,  sitting  alone,  knew  that  one  of  them  belonged  to  her. 

When  the  clock  struck  half-past  nine  she  rose  and  went  over 
to  a  table  and  wrote  a  letter.  She  wrote  slowly  and  laboriously  : 
it  took  her  nearly  half  an  hour  to  set  down  the  few  words  that 
made  up  the  letter.  When  she  had  finished  it  she  stood  for  full 
five  minutes  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  her  hands  tightly  clasped, 
her  worn  face  deadly  pale,  her  eyes  filled  with  the  sort  of  agony 
that  looks  forth  from  the  eyes  of  an  animal  when  death  is  upon  it. 

*  I  must/  she  said  at  last,  *  I  must.     I  couldn't  ever  do  it  else.7 
She  moved  across  the  room   and   rang   the  bell,  and  stood 

leaning  against  the  wall.  Presently  there  came  a  knock  at  the 
door. 

'  Come  in.' 

A  housemaid  entered. 

'  Did  you  ring  ?  ' 

'  Yes.'  With  an  effort  Bertha  raised  herself  and  stood  upright. 

1 1  rang.  I  wanted '  She  came  a  few  steps  forward  and 

stood  by  a  chair,  grasping  its  back  firmly  with  both  her  hands. 
'  I  am  not  so  well ;  I  am  ill — faint.' 

She  paused  again ;  her  breathing  was  laboured,  her  face  was 
very  pale. 

'  I  will  go  for  Mrs.  Bunce,'  said  the  housemaid.  '  Indeed,  you 
don't  look  well.' 

*  No,  no ;  I  don't  want  her.     It's  nothing  much.     It'll  go  off; 
it's  only  faintness.'     The  faltering  voice  grew  suddenly  firm  and 
strong.     '  I  rang  to  ask  you  to  get  me  a  drop  of  brandy.' 

1  Certainly  ;  I'll  go  for  it  at  once.' 

The  housemaid  left  the  room,  and  Bertha  remained  motionless. 
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She  was  still  holding  on   to  the  chair  when  the  young  woman 
returned. 

;  Shall  I  pour  you  out  some  ?  ' 
'  No,  no  ;  just  put  it  on  the  table.     Leave  it/ 
'  You're  sure  you'll  be  all  right  ?     You  don't  look  hardly  fit  to 
be  left.' 

*  I'm  all  right ;  I'll  ring  again  if  I'm  bad.    I'd  rather  be  left  now.' 
The  housemaid  lingered  a  little.     Bertha  had  moved  a  few 
steps  and  sat  down  in  the  chair. 

'  I'd  rather  be  left/  she  repeated,  without  looking  up,  and  then 
she  heard  the  door  close  and  knew  that  she  was  alone.  She  sat  on 
for  a  minute  or  two,  her  eyes  on  the  fire  again,  looking  into  the 
wretchedness  she  had  seen  there  before,  and  at  the  shadow  and 
the  brightness,  side  by  side.  The  shadow  was  blacker  now.  She 
did  not  look  at  it  long,  but  rose  and  went  over  to  the  door  and 
locked  it.  Then  she  walked,  with  slow  steps,  to  the  table  on  which 
stood  the  decanter  of  brandy.  She  took  out  the  stopper,  and  the 
smell  of  the  spirit  came  out  towards  her,  and  her  face  flushed. 
She  hesitated  only  for  a  moment.  She  filled  the  wine-glass,  raised 
it  to  her  lips,  and  drained  it.  Her  eyes  were  very  eager  then,  her 
face  was  changed.  Again  she  filled  the  glass  and  emptied  it,  and 
once  again  she  filled  it.  Then,  as  she  was  about  to  lift  it  with 
her  trembling  hand,  her  eyes  fell  on  the  letter  she  had  written. 
The  sight  of  it  made  her  pause.  She  looked  from  it  to  the  glass 
in  her  hand,  and  back  again  to  the  letter  ;  she  raised  the  glass  a 
little  way ;  then  suddenly,  with  an  oath,  she  flung  it  to  the 
ground,  and  it  lay  shattered  on  the  floor.  She  did  not  look  to  see 
where  it  had  fallen :  quickly,  tremulously?  eagerly,  she  seized 
the  decanter  and  emptied  the  contents  on  the  carpet.  The  room 
was  filled  with  the  odour  of  brandy ;  the  smell  was  torture  to  the 
woman ;  as  she  stood,  gasping,  quivering,  drawing  it  in  with 
ever}-  breath  she  drew,  as  she  knelt  on  the  floor  and  stretched  her 
arms  out  over  the  spirit  as  it  sank  away  from  her,  she  would  have 
given  her  soul  for  one  glass — one  taste  of  it.  But  it  was  too  late  ; 
she  knew  it  was  too  late  ;  in  a  way,  in  the  midst  of  the  agony  of 
her  longing,  she  was  glad  it  was  too  late.  After  a  time,  slowly — 
still  on  her  knees — she  crept  back  towards  the  fire  :  crouching 
beside  it  she  muttered  words,  again  and  again  the  same. 

*  1  done  it/  she  said ;  '  I  done  it.  I  couldn't  have  gone  back  else/ 

The  time  went  on  ;  the  fire  burned  low ;    the  woman   still 

crouched  down,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro.     She  suffered  horribly 
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from  the  wild  craving  that  had  awakened  once  more  within  her,  a 
craving  that  was  strong  enough  to  hide  for  the  time  that  black 
shadow  that  had  been  so  distinct  a  little  while  since,  that  was 
almost  strong  enough  to  cloud  out  of  sight  the  brightness  that 
edged  the  shadow.  Almost,  yet  not  altogether;  dimly  in  her 
anguish  she  saw  it  still,  the  purpose  at  which  she  aimed,  the 
end  towards  which  she  groped  by  a  path  so  dark  and  miserable ; 
and  still,  when  she  saw  it,  struggled  to  see  it,  she  knew  that 
the  brightness  was  not  for  her. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

WHEN  the  fire  was  nearly  out,  and  the  house  was  quite  still, 
Bertha  rose  and  moved  about  the  room.  She  put  on  her  bonnet 
and  shawl ;  then  she  unlocked  a  drawer  in  the  dressing-table.  In 
it  were  several  five-pound  notes  and  some  gold  pieces  ;  a  sove- 
reign, wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper,  lay  a  little  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  money.  It  was  the  sovereign  Sir  Rudolph  had  given 
her  in  the  library.  She  put  it  in  her  pocket  and  re-locked  the 
drawer,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  money  untouched. 

She  opened  the  door  of  her  room  softly,  and  stole  along  the 
passage  and  down  the  staircase.  She  moved  slowly  and  cautiously, 
groping  her  way.  In  the  hall,  when  at  last  she  reached  it,  there 
was  a  faint  glimmer  of  light;  some  remnants  of  the  fire  still 
burned  and  glowed  in  the  grate,  with  little  shooting  flames  that 
darted  up  now  and  again.  By  their  feeble,  fitful  light,  the  woman, 
with  her  fevered,  confused  brain,  found  her  way  to  the  outer 
vestibule,  and  then,  groping,  to  the  front  door.  She  turned  the 
key,  and  found  the  heavy  bar  and  lifted  it,  and  in  another  minute 
she  was  outside  in  the  garden,  and  the  door  of  Aldenfold  House 
was  closed  behind  her. 

The  night  was  dark;  the  moon  was  in  the  sky,  but  thick 
clouds  veiled  its  light ;  the  atmosphere  was  heavy,  in  spite  of 
the  uneasy  wind.  Bertha  went  softly,  fearful  of  the  sound  of  her 
footsteps  on  the  gravel ;  softly  and  slowly  till  she  was  at  some 
distance  from  the  house ;  then  quickly  down  the  drive  towards  the 
road.  At  first  the  wind,  coming  in  cool  gusts  against  her  face, 
refreshed  and  soothed  her,  but  soon  the  air  began  to  act  upon  the 
gpirit  she  had  taken,  and  the  strength  of  it  increased.  As  she 
hurried  on  she  grew  more  confused  and  excited;  her  purpose 
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be  came  dim  and  feeble,  then  was  hidden  altogether.  The  torment 
that  had  been  subdued  for  a  time  by  the  necessity  of  concentrating 
her  consciousness  on  noiseless  movement,  and  afterwards  by  the 
strong  cool  breeze,  revived  and  increased,  and  soon  every  hope,  and 
wish,  and  aim  that  had  animated  her  when  she  had  planned  her 
flight  was  lost,  ignored,  forgotten,  in  the  one  mad,  overwhelming 
desire  for  drink.  She  pressed  on  eagerly,  desperately.  The  inn 
in  the  village  might  be  open  yet ;  it  was  always  late  in  closing  on 
Thursday — market-day  in  the  neighbouring  town  :  she  might 
reach  it  before  it  closed;  and  to  reach  it,  to  satisfy  the  craving 
that  tormented  her,  was  the  one  hope  and  longing  of  which  she 
was  now  conscious. 

At  last  she  was  at  the  end  of  the  drive;  at  last  she  had 
reached  the  gate  leading  out  into  the  road.  In  the  distance  she 
could  see  a  light  gleaming.  It  came  from  a  window  in  the '  Chime 
of  Bells/  and  the  wind  bore  to  her  faintly  sounds  of  shouting  and 
laughter.  The  gate  she  had  laid  her  hand  on  was  the  gate  she 
had  clung  to  on  the  night  of  her  arrival  at  Aldenfold.  Then,  as 
now,  the  craving  was  upon  her;  then,  as  now,  it  had  seemed 
stronger  than  anything  else  that  was  in  or  about  her.  Then  she 

had  resisted,  tried  to  resist ;  now For  a  moment  the  recol- 

leci  ion  of  that  evening  was  vivid ;  for  a  moment  it  seemed  to  her 
thab  she  was  back  in  that  time  again,  and  almost  she  expected  to 
hear  the  voice  that  had  startled  and  sobered  her.  She  paused, 
trembling.  The  voice  did  not  speak,  but  the  power  of  it  had 
spoken :  standing  by  the  gate,  through  the  mists  that  clouded 
her  mind,  through  the  desire  that  tortured  her,  the  woman  saw 
her  purpose  again.  She  clung  to  the  gate  with  all  her  might ; 
she  twined  her  arms  about  its  bars ;  she  sank,  still  clinging  and 
clutching,  down,  kneeling,  on  the  ground. 

0  Lord  Jesus  Christ/  she  cried ;  'oh,  good  Lord  Jesus, 
save  me  from  it  so  long  as  I'm  here,  so  long  as  I'm  near  him,  just 
till  [  get  where  he  can't  know  about  it.  Let  me  get  away,  if  it 
mufft  come ;  let  me  get  away,  far  off.' 

Clinging,  struggling,  the  minutes  went  by;  she  dared  not 
loosn  her  hold  on  the  bars  ;  she  dared  not  rise  to  her  feet.  But  at 
last  a  coldness  stole  over  her  and  a  faintness;  the  wet  earth, 
mere  iful,  had  chilled  and  sobered  her,  and  the  weakness  of  her 
bod}  made  itself  felt ;  sick  and  trembling  she  stood  up  and  leaned 
against  the  gate.  The  distant  light  had  vanished  now,  and  the 
wind  brought  to  her  only  the  sound  of  its  own  sighing.  The  inn 
was  closed;  the  woman  knew  she  had  conquered  for  the  time. 
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Yet  she  would  not  pass  the  gate ;  she  turned  and  made  her  way 
through  the  woods;  she  would  go  to  the  Silent  Pools,  and  out 
past  the  Blatherwicks'  cottage  on  to  the  road  lower  down. 

Through  the  woods  Bertha  groped  her  way.  It  was  dark  in 
amongst  the  trees,  and  the  path  was  narrow ;  but  it  was  well 
worn,  and  every  now  and  again  the  moon  showed  faintly  through 
the  clouds  and  helped  her.  But  it  seemed  a  long  way  to  the 
Pools.  She  had  not  been  out  since  her  illness,  and  as  her  excite- 
ment died  away  she  became  very  weary.  From  time  to  time  it 
seemed  as  if  she  could  go  no  further ;  but  her  purpose  was  strong 
in  her  now,  and  she  laboured  on.  At  last  she  reached  the  space 
where  the  trees  gave  way  and  stood  round  the  Silent  Pools,  and 
then  she  paused  and  leaned  against  a  tree-trunk,  looking  at  the 
still,  dark  water.  The  moon  shone  dimly  on  the  Pools  through 
the  frayed  edge  of  a  cloud  ;  the  sough  of  the  wind  came  moaning 
to  them  through  the  woods ;  the  branches  of  the  trees  tossed 
themselves  backwards  and  forwards  over  their  silent  depths.  But 
no  ripple  stirred  them  ;  dark  and  inscrutable  they  drank  in  the 
moon's  faint  beams,  and  let  the  sad  wind  come  whispering  to 
their  borders ;  but  gave  no  answer  back  to  the  sky,  or  the  wind,  or 
the  bowing  trees.  As  the  woman  leaned  against  the  tree,  the 
quiet  darkness  of  the  water  that  had  repelled  her  at  first  began  to 
attract  her :  there  was  a  fascination  in  the  silence  that  seemed 
concentrated  in  the  depths  of  the  Pools :  as  she  stood  and  looked, 
she  saw  before  her  a  shorter  way  than  the  way  she  had  meant  to 
go.  She  hesitated,  and  the  attraction  grew  stronger :  she  moved 
a  step  forward  and  hesitated  again  :  and  another  step,  and  kneeled 
down  on  the  pathway  and  bent  over  the  water's  edge.  But  she 
drew  back  shuddering,  and  stood  upright  again.  *  No,  no,'  she 
said,  '  it  wouldn't  ever  do ;  and  there'd  be  so  much  talk  and 
wondering.  It'd  be  as  bad  almost  as  if  I  was  to  'a'  stayed.  I 
must  do  as  I  meant  to.' 

She  walked  a  few  steps  away,  but  she  was  very  weary;  the 
need  of  rest  was  imperative,  overwhelming.  An  hour  or  two 
hence  would  be  time  enough,  she  thought  vaguely,  to  go  on  to 
reach  a  station  not  very  distant,  and  catch  a  train  that  would  take 
her  far  away.  An  hour  or  two  hence,  or  an  hour,  or  half  an  hour 
at  least.  Just  now  she  could  not  go  on  ;  she  must  rest,  she  must 
sleep  for  a  little  while.  The  thick  black  clouds  had  smothered 
the  moon  again ;  it  was  quite  dark.  The  woman,  feeling  with 
her  arms,  found  a  space  where  she  could  stretch  her  limbs,  and 
lay  down  to  sleep  on  the  edge  of  the  Silent  Pools. 
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CHAPTER  XY. 

As  the  night  went  on  the  wind  grew  fierce ;  from  sobbing  its 
voice  rose  to  a  cry ;  and  wailing  through  the  woods  it  came  and 
beat  against  the  Blatherwicks'  cottage,  with  a  sound  in  it  like  the 
sound  of  a  human  voice.  It  roused  Mrs.  Blatherwick  from  sleep 
and  she  sat  up  in  bed,  confused  and  startled. 

'  Blather — '  she  began ;  and  then  the  wind  beat  once  more 
against  the  window  and  whistled  in  the  chimney;  and  Mrs. 
Blatherwick  told  herself  that  it  was  the  noise  of  the  storm  that  had 
waked  her,  and  lay  down  again.  The  wind  still  moaned  about 
the  cottage  and  through  the  trees ;  its  voice  was  wilder  and  more 
piercing  now ;  but  the  human  sound  was  in  it  no  longer ;  and 
Mrs.  Blatherwick,  remarking  to  herself  that  it  was  a  terrible  night, 
soon  fell  asleep. 

The  next  morning  Sir  Kudolph  Leith  rose  early.  The  wind 
had  waked  him  in  the  night  and  would  not  let  him  sleep  again  ; 
and  as  he  lay  awake,  he  was  haunted  and  tormented  by  the 
thought  of  the  life  before  him,  and  the  life  that  might  have  been. 
His  spirit  rose  in  rebellion ;  what  had  he  done  that  he  should  bear 
the  burden  this  woman  had  laid  upon  him  ?  Years  ago  she  had 
wrecked  his  life  :  what  right  had  she  to  come  and  spoil  it  again  ? 
And  just  now — when  the  spoiling  meant  so  much !  If  she  had 
come  a  year  ago ;  or  if  he  had  known  that  she  was  coming,  had 
known  that  his  life  was  not  his  own,  had  known  with  certainty 
that  her  wretched  degraded  life  stood  between  him  and  hope, 
the  bitterest  drop  in  the  cup  he  must  swallow  now  might  have 
beeo  spared  him.  All  night  his  sore  heart  nursed  its  bitter- 
ness, and  when  the  day  dawned  he  rose,  to  try  to  escape  from 
himself. 

( )n  his  way  downstairs  he  had  to  pass  the  room  that  for  the 
last  few  weeks  had  been  his  wife's :  he  was  about  to  hurry  past  it 
when  he  noticed  that  the  door  was  ajar.  He  stopped,  and  went 
on  a  few  paces ;  and  stopped  once  more,  and  went  back  again. 
He  ^tood  by  the  open  door  and  listened ;  there  was  complete 
stillness  within,  and  as  he  waited,  he  was  conscious  of  a  penetrat- 
ing, ( lisagreeable  smell — the  smell  of  stale  brandy.  A  new  expres- 
sion came  into  Sir  Rudolph's  eyes  :  he  pushed  open  the  door  and 
looked  into  the  room.  It  was  empty,  and  he  saw  at  a  glance  that 
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the  bed  had  not  been  slept  in.  He  entered  and  looked  round  ; 
and  at  once  he  saw  the  empty  decanter  and  the  shattered  wine 
glass  on  the  floor.  He  went  forward  and  collected  the  broken 
pieces  of  glass,  and  put  them  on  the  tray  beside  the  decanter, 
more  because  it  was  something  to  do  than  because  he  thought 
there  was  any  use  in  the  doing  it ;  and  he  stood  by  the  table,  all 
sorts  of  thoughts  that  he  would  not  let  himself  think  crowding 
in  upon  him.  And  then  he  saw  the  letter,  addressed  to  himself 
in  a  straggling,  painstaking  hand ;  he  opened  it  and  read  it,  still 
standing  by  the  table,  with  the  broken  glass  and  the  empty 
decanter  before  him. 

This  is  the  letter  that  he  read,  but  as  Bertha  wrote  it  there 
were  many  mistakes  in  spelling,  and  no  punctuation,  and  here  and 
there  a  word  was  scratched  or  blotted  out. 

'  I'm  going  back.  You  needn't  look  for  me  ;  you  won't  ever 
see  me  again  ;  and  when  I'm  dead  you'll  be  let  know.  I've  only 
took  the  sovereign  you  give  me  that  day.  I  had  to  have  that ;  and 
I  had  to  have  some  brandy,  to  give  me  the  taste  again ;  I  couldn't 
have  gone  back  else.  I  shan't  last  long  and  then  you  can  marry 
her.  It  wouldn't  have  been  no  good,  another  jbry ;  I  come  too 
late.  It's  not  your  fault,  you're  better  than  other  men,  and  it's 
because  of  that  I'm  going  back.  Your  wife  as  was.' 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Sir  Rudolph  moved ;  he  only  read 
the  letter  once,  but  he  sj^od  holding  it  in  his  hand  and  looking 
out  through  the  square  of  window  to  the  tossing  trees  beyond ; 
and  his  heart  that  had  been  so  full  of  anger  and  bitterness  was 
wrung  within  him.  When  at  last  he  moved,  he  moved  with  a 
start,  and  he  went  very  quickly  downstairs,  out  of  the  house,  and 
into  the  stable  yard.  He  called  to  a  groom. 

'  Put  the  mare  to,  at  once,  in  the  dog-cart,  and  follow  me  on 
the  road  to  Shendon  Station.' 

Then  he  set  off  by  the  shortest  way  to  the  road,  through  the 
woods,  past  the  Silent  Pools. 

The  wind  was  surging  through  the  trees  with  a  sound  as  of 
breaking  waves,  and  every  now  and  again  a  wail  and  a  cry.  The 
branches  swayed  and  tossed  ;  up  above,  the  racing  clouds  rushed 
by  in  wild  confusion;  but  the  storm  was  not  so  fierce  as  it  had 
been  in  the  night,  and  eVery  now  and  again  there  was  a  lull.  It 
was  in  a  lull  that  Sir  Rudolph  reached  the  Silent  Pools,  and  he 
paused  to  take  a  card  from  his  pocket  and  see  when  the  next  train 
left.  Not  for  another  hour  ;  there  was  no  hurry  then  ;  he  moved 
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on  slowly,  he  would  stop  the  cart  as  it  passed  Mrs.  Blatherwick's 
gate. 

In  the  woods  around  him  there  were  many  branches  hanging 
broken  from  the  trees  or  lying  on  the  ground.  In  his  hurried 
walk,  Sir  Kudolph  had  not  noticed  the  damage  that  the  wind  had 
done,  but  now,  as  he  moved  along  by  the  water's  edge,  he  noticed 
thai  a  little  thin  branch  that  had  stretched  out  over  the  larger 
pool,  almost  touching  its  surface,  for  many  years,  was  broken  in 
two.  In  the  half-unconscious  way  in  which  a  pre-occupied  mind 
notes  and  comments  upon  trivial  things,  Sir  Kudolph  looked  at  the 
broken  branch  and  said  to  himself  that  it  was  strange  that  the 
wind,  violent  as  it  was,  had  been  able  to  use  its  power  in  such  a 
sheltered  spot.  Could  the  wind  really  have  broken  it  ?  From 
the  distant  drive  came  a  faint  sound  of  crunching  wheels;  the 
cart  would  not  reach  Mrs.  Blatherwick's  gate  for  five  minutes  yet ; 
he  turned  back  to  look  at  the  branch.  It  lay  on  the  surface  of 
the  pool ;  it  was  wet,  as  though  the  water  had  washed  over  it,  but 
the  water  was  still  as  always.  It  was  a  little,  thin  branch,  but  it 
cast  a  big  shadow,  very  dark  and  thick,  in  the  clear  silent  depths 
below  it.  Sir  Kudolph  looked  down  at  it,  and  wondered,  and 
looked  again.  He  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  moved  the  branch ; 
but  the  shadow  did  not  move.  Along  the  road  the  sound  of 
wheels  came  nearer  and  nearer;  the  dog-cart  dashed  past  Mrs. 
Blatherwick's  gate  and  sped  on  towards  Shendon,  and  still  Sir 
Rudolph  stood  still  and  looked  at  the  shadow.  He  did  not  know 
when  his  thought  first  changed  ;  there  was  no  precise  moment  in 
which  the  black  mass  below  the  water  revealed  itself  to  him  for 
whal  it  was  ;  but  when  he  first  looked  into  the  pool  he  thought  it 
was  ;i  shadow,  and  when  at  last  he  turned  away,  he  knew  it  was  a 
woman's  form. 

There  was  a  hurried  assembling  of  men  and  ropes,  and  a 
crowding  of  the  villagers  towards  Mrs.  Blatherwick's  cottage  and 
the  woods  behind;  for  very  quickly  the  news  spread,  that  the 
outcast  Sir  Kudolph  had  been  so  kind  to  had  fled  from  his  house 
in  the  night,  and  had  been  found  in  the  Silent  Pools. 

There  was  very  little  talking,  only  subdued  whisperings  now 
and  Jigain,  till  the  dead  woman  was  laid  upon  the  path — on  the 
spot  where  the  night  before  she  had  lain  down  to  rest.  Sir 
Rudolph  stood  by,  and  Sir  Rudolph's  face  forbade  speech,  but 
when  their  task  was  done,  one  of  the  men  spoke. 

'  Where  shall  we  take  her,  Sir  Rudolph  ?  ' 
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'  Take  her  to  the  House/  said  Sir  Eudolph  ;  he  looked  round 
at  the  little  crowd  that  had  collected,  and  raised  his  voice.  '  Take 
her  to  the  -House  :  she  was  my  wife.' 

Sir  Kudolph  stood  alone  by  the  Silent  Pools ;  Bertha's  letter 
was  in  his  hand  and  he  read  it  through  again.  What  did  it  mean, 
the  letter  ?  Not  that  she  had  meant  to  look  for  death  so  near  ? 
not  that  she  had  meant  to  set  him  free  so  soon  and  so  simply  ? 
The  letter  seemed  to  point  to  another  way  ;  and  yet — he  did  not 
know ;  perhaps,  after  all,  the  shorter  way  had  seemed  to  her  the 
easier ;  or  perhaps  in  the  wild  dark  night — 

He  looked  up  at  the  troubled  sky,  but  the  clouds  that  had 
seen  the  moving  of  the  still  water  were  far  away  by  now :  he 
looked  into  the  leafless  woods,  but  the  tossing,  struggling  trees 
took  no  heed  of  aught  but  their  own  battling  :  past  him  the  wind 
rushed  by,  but  it  knew  no  secrets  but  its  own.  Only  the  Pools 
could  have  told  him  the  truth ;  and  the  Pools  were  silent. 


THE  END. 
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CURIOSITIES  OF  A    COUNTRY  PRACTICE. 

WEEN  I  left  the  great  hospital  in  London  in  which  I  received  my 
training,  carrying  with  me  an  excellent  degree,  the  best  of  health, 
and  the  freely  expressed  goodwill  of  the  lecturers  and  professors, 
I  took  my  way  to  that  remote  region  in  the  West  where  I 
intended  to  practise,  feeling  no  doubt  that  the  world  had  grown 
very  clever. 

I  knew  there  had  been  times,  not  so  very  long  ago,  when 
absurd  notions  were  entertained  on  medical  subjects  by  even 
educated  men/;  whilst  ignorant  ones  hugged  superstitions  of 
every  kind — charms,  potions,  and  other  stupidities — which  they 
were  quite  ready  to  rely  upon  even  when  death  was  at  the  cottage 
door.  I  was  quite  aware  that  these  ideas  had  once  been  very 
widely  spread.  But  I  thought  that  the  nineteenth  century  had  cast 
them  all  away,  as  a  snake  throws  off  her  skin.  I  remembered  how 
vast  the  increase  of  knowledge  has  been  in  the  last  fifty  years,  I 
thought  of  universal  education,  and  I  argued  that  the  country, 
too,  must  be  moving  forward  intellectually,  and  clearing  itself,  like 
the  towns,  of  idle  and  antiquated  notions. 

I  have  found  out  my  mistake.  I  practise  in  a  country  steeped 
in  superstition ;  and  I  had  not  been  in  it  a  month  before  I  dis- 
covered that,  whilst  education  affects  the  heads  of  the  people,  and 
penetrates  those  only  a  very  little  way,  the  old  traditions  are  of 
their  hearts,  only  to  be  driven  out  by  generations  of  patient 
teaching. 

A  time  may  come  when  the  whole  world  will  be  reasonable  ; 
but  it  has  not  come  yet,  and  in  my  province  it  seems  still  rather 
distant.  At  first  it  mortified  me  a  little  to  find  that  the  confi- 
dence of  my  patients  had  to  be  shared  with  a  dirty  old  woman, 
living  in  a  back  street,  a  '  white  witch,'  the  repository  of  innumer- 
able absurdities  handed  down  from  countless  generations  of  traffic 
in  the  black  art.  Very  probably  many  of  these  charms  or  cures 
had  a  long  pedigree,  reaching  back  to  quite  respectable  sources  ; 
but,  if  so,  ancient  descent  had  sadly  impaired  their  powers,  for  this 
modern  prototype  of  the  Witch  of  Endor,  far  from  being  able 
to  c;ill  prophets  from  the  dead,  could  not  keep  healthy  villagers 
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among  the  living,  and  I  found  they  generally  came  to  me  when 
the  symptoms  grew  serious. 

However,  if  the  rustics  did  not  show  quite  so  much  eagerness 
as  I  had  expected  to  avail  themselves  of  my  medical  skill,  they 
were  ready  enough  to  consult  me  about  matters  of  which  I  knew 
less  than  themselves.  Notwithstanding  the  popular  belief  that  a 
little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,  I  assert  unhesitatingly  that, 
to  a  young  doctor  in  a  country  practice,  a  little  knowledge  of  a 
great  variety  of  non-professional  subjects  is  very  much  better  than 
no  knowledge  at  all.  Let  me  explain,  and  give  a  few  instances  of 
what  I  was  expected  to  know. 

I  was  near  the  end  of  a  long  day's  round  when  one  of  my  best 
patients  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  old  Mrs.  Pascoe,  at  Trewint. 
'  Her  wanteth  to  see  'ee  cruel  bad,  sir.'  This  was  not  very  explicit, 
but  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  learn  ;  so  to  Trewint  I  went  (it  was 
only  a  trifle  of  four  miles  or  so  out  of  my  way),  and  there  found 
a  cheerful,  rosy  old  farmer's  wife  in  the  best  of  health,  who  was 
very  glad  to  see  me,  and  at  once  began  to  talk  of  flannel,  the 
respective  merits  of  the  red  and  the  white  varieties.  Which  did 
I  think  best  for  underclothing  ?  I  professed  ignorance,  where- 
upon she  produced  her  Bible,  and  turning  to  the  last  chapter  of 
Proverbs  drew  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  virtuous  woman's 
household  were  never  afraid  of  snow,  because  they  were  clothed  in 
scarlet,  or,  as  a  marginal  note  put  it,  in  '  double  garments/  which, 
as  she  very  justly  said,  distinctly  suggested  that  in  King  Solo- 
mon's time  red  flannel  was  twice  as  warm  as  white.  Did  I  think 
it  was  so  now  ?  I  vowed  I  did,  and  left  her  radiant,  all  she 
wanted  of  me  being  to  persuade  her  into  her  own  way  of  thinking. 

Puppies  were  the  next  thing  that  plagued -me.  A  small  boy 
came  to  my  surgery,  saying  that  his  father  '  couldn't  sleep  o' 
nights,'  and  that  he  had  '  sommut  on  's  mind.'  This  sounded 
more  like  a  case  for  a  magistrate  or  a  clergyman  than  for  me. 
However,  the  boy  was  very  urgent,  and  I  went  with  him,  tramp- 
ing in  the  dark  through  a  ploughed  field  and  a  watercourse  till 
we  reached  a  lonely  farm  on  the  hillside,  where  the  boy's  father 
sat  awaiting  me.  On  ,a  mat  before  the  fire  lay  a  litter  of  five 
mongrel  puppies.  The  man  sat  contemplating  them  with  a 
gloomy  stare.  I  greeted  him  cheerfully,  and  plied  him  with  a 
few  questions,  every  one  of  which  he  brought  round  to  the 
puppies.  Which  did  I  think  would  be  most  likely  to  chase  the 
sheep,  the  ones  with  white  paws  or  those  with  black  ? — a  difficult 
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question  indeed  for  a  town-bred  man,  whose  knowledge  of  canine 
nature  was  gained  from  the  possession  of  a  single  fox-terrier. 
I  suggested  as  much  to  the  farmer,  who  replied  that,  if  the 
question  had  been  easy,  he  would  have  solved  it  without  calling 
me  in ;  and  this  view  of  the  matter  so  abashed  me  that  I  gave  an 
instant  decision  in  favour  of  white  paws,  which  fortunately  agreed 
with  the  farmer's  view,  and  brought  me  much  credit. 

Politics  were  a  subject  I  dreaded,  for  feeling  ran  rather  high, 
and  a  general  election  was  at  hand.  I  studiously  concealed  my 
own  views ;  professed  everywhere  that  my  concern  was  with  the 
ills  of  my  patients,  not  with  those  of  my  country,  and  flattered 
myself  that  I  should  easily  avoid  taking  sides. 

It  did  not  prove  so  simple  as  I  thought.  One  morning  a 
woman  came  to  see  me.  '  Well,  what's  the  matter  ? '  I  said  a 
little  sharply;  for  I  was  just  going  out,  and  my  horse  was 
standing. 

'  Please,  sir,  'tis  the  voting,'  she  said  humbly. 

'  Deuce  take  the  voting  ! '  I  cried  impatiently.  *  What  has  it 
to  do  with  me  ? ' 

'  Well,  sir,  I  thought  perhaps  you'd  not  mind  saying  which 
wa}  you  were  going  to  vote  yourself.' 

4  No,  no  ! '  I  said ;  '  I  can't  do  that.  But  what  on  earth  do  you 
want  to  know  for  ?  I  might  as  well  ask  you  which  way  your 
husband  means  to  vote  ! J 

'  Augh,  sir,  that's  what  we  want  to  know ! '  the  woman  ex- 
claiined.  'Richard  (that's  my  husband,  sir)  says  he  wawn't  vote 
at  ell ;  so  I  tell'd  'n  the  Lord  had  geven  he  a  vote,  and  't  'ud  be 
wecked  sin  ef  a  dedn't  use  'n,  and  help  save,  the  country;  so 
a  listened,  as  a  has  to  when  I'm  speaking,  and  at  last  he  says, 
"  Well,  Grracey,  just  to  please  'ee  I'll  vote  with  the  doctor." 
"  Tha  gret  tirndoodle,"  I  says,  "  how  do  I  know  which  way  the 
doctor  '11  vote?"  "  Groo  and  ask!"  says  Eichard;  so  I  just 
looked  in.' 

'  My  good  woman,'  I  said,  '  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  mean  to 
vot( ; ;  and  if  I  did,  very  probably  your  husband  would  go  the 
othor  way.' 

'  Would  he  ? '  she  said,  with  a  truculent  laugh.    '  Trust  me.' 

But  I  sent  her  away,  and  told  her  nothing. 

A  few  days  afterwards  a  boy  came  in  to  see  me.  He  was  but 
a  li  ttle  fellow,  almost  a  dwarf,  though  eighteen  years  old ;  and 
his  stature  was  the  subject  he  wanted  to  consult  me  about.  He 
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said  that  ten  years  before  lie  had  robbed  a  wren's  nest  by  mistake, 
so  that,  of  course,  he  had  never  grown  since.  I  could  do  nothing 
for  him ;  but  I  heard  afterwards  that  if  he  had  buried  the  young 
birds  in  a  churchyard  at  midnight  it  is  probable,  if  not  certain, 
that  the  spell  would  have  b$en  broken,  and  he  would  have  grown 
again. 

During  the  early  days  of  my  life  among  these  people  such 
cases  as  the  one  I  have  just  mentioned,  in  which  an  ailment 
plainly  due  to  natural  causes  is  gravely  attributed  to  a  charm  or 
spell,  were  a  great  difficulty  to  me  ;  but  an  increasing  knowledge 
of  the  people  taught  me  how  far  I  might  profitably  go  in  com- 
bating such  ideas,  and  when  it  was  wiser  to  accept  them  without 
opposition.  Thus  I  was  ready  with  my  sympathy  when  an  old 
woman  sent  for  me  in  hot  haste  to  reveal  that  three  days  before, 
on  opening  her  cottage  door  in  the  morning,  she  had  found  a 
dead  adder  and  a  dog's  tail  crossed  upon  the  step.  She  had  never 
felt  well  since,  and  indeed  the  poor  old  soul  was  dreadfully  shaken 
and  frightened,  and  could  only  tell  me  she  thought  she  knew  who 
had  done  it,  and  would  I  be  sure  to  bear  it  in  mind  in  case  she 
died  ?  I  promised  faithfully  that  I  would  ;  and  administered  a 
few  simple  remedies.  She  was  much  better  on  the  following  day ; 
but  she  set  down  the  whole  improvement  to  the  fact  that  she  had 
happily  remembered  that  many  charms  were  broken  by  sleeping 
with  a  Bible  under  the  pillow. 

I  could  not  discover  whether  she  had  been  to  the  *  white  witch ' 
before  she  called  me  in ;  but  I  make  no  doubt  whatever  that  she 
had.  In  that  absurd  and  sometimes  mischievous  old  woman  most 
of  the  cottagers  have  an  unbounded  faith ;  and  they  will  consult 
her  quite  as  readily  when  delicate  surgery  is  needed,  which  only 
a  trained  hand  can  perform,  as  when  they  want  a  wart  charmed  or 
a  cut  finger  bound  up. 

The  most  striking  instance  of  this  folly  which  I  recollect 
occurred  in  connection  with  a  boy  of  about  sixteen  who  came  into 
my  surgery  one  day  with  his  eye  bound  up.  He  kept  his  hand  to 
it,  and  was  evidently  in  pain. 

I  removed  the  bandages,  and  found  the  eye  very  greatly 
inflamed.  It  had  a  nasty  look,  and  must  have  been  extremely 
painful. 

'  You  have  got  something  into  it,'  I  said. 

'  Yes,  sir ;  a  splinter  of  steel,'  he  replied ;  '  it  got  in  last 
Wednesday.' 
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A  week  ago — wanting  only  one  day  !  I  told  him  at  once  lie 
Would  have  spared  himself  much  pain  if  he  had  taken  advice 
earlier.  He  declared  he  had  ;  and  on  further  inquiry  it  appeared 
that  he  had  gone  to  the  '  white  witch.' 

Xow  at  the  moment  I  was  too  busy  to  talk,  for  the  splinter 
was  not  easy  to  extract.  But  when  I  had  done,  and  was  bandaging 
up  the  eye,  my  curiosity  to  know  how  the  old  woman  dealt  with 
surgical  cases  became  very  strong,  and  I  set  to  work  to  pump  the 
boy. 

At  first  he  would  tell  me  nothing ;  but  I  got  it  out  of  him  at 
last.  It  appeared  that  the  witch  had  begun  by  telling  him  to 
croes  his  two  forefingers  and  hold  them  up  before  the  eye.  When 
he  had  done  this  she  spat  upon  the  fingers  at  the  joint ! 

Apparently  he  took  this  piece  of  nastiness  as  a  necessary  part 
of  the  cure  he  had  paid  for.  At  any  rate  he  did  not  protest ;  and 
the  old  woman's  next  proceeding  was  to  mumble  over  a  long  string 
of  gibberish  which  the  boy  could  not  understand.  Then  she  fell 
to  searching  among  the  ashes  in  her  grate  until  she  found  a  piece 
of  bone.  She  was  nice  in  her  choice,  laying  aside  one  or  two 
pieces  as  unfit  for  her  purpose ;  and  having  selected  one  at  last, 
told  the  boy  to  go  home  and  put  it  in  the  fire  in  his  mother's 
kitchen.  When  the  bone  was  completely  charred  away,  and  not 
till  then,  the  eye  would  be  well.  In  the  meantime,  as  the  bone 
might  last  a  day  or  two,  he  could,  if  he  liked,  bathe  his  eye  with 
warm  water. 

'  Well,'  I  asked,  '  and  what  good  did  all  this  do  you  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  a  power  of  good,  sir  !      But  now  the  eye's  got  bad  again.' 

'  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  bone  was  not  quite  charred  away,'  I 
suggested ;  but  the  boy  took  literally  what  was  meant  in  jest,  and 
went  away  professing  that  he  thought  it  very  likely. 

The  same  idea  of  fixing  the  limit  of  an  ailment  by  the  time 
occupied  by  some  object  in  charring  away  in  the  kitchen  fire 
appeared  in  another  case  which  came  to  my  notice.  The  prac- 
titioner in  this  case  was  also  a  '  white  witch ' — not  my  neighbour, 
or,  ;is  I  might  almost  call  her,  my  colleague — but  a  different  and 
more  mighty  witch,  living  in  a  larger  town  some  miles  away. 

The  circumstances  were  these.  A  girl,  the  daughter  of  poor 
parents,  was  seized  with  fits — epileptic,  I  should  imagine,  but  no 
one  can  speak  with  any  certainty  about  this  because  no  doctor  was 
call<xi  in.  The  witch,  however,  was  consulted.  She  shook  her 
head,  said  the  case  was  serious,  and  in  all  probability  the  girl  had 
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been  bewitched  by  somebody.  They  had  better  take  her  away/ 
try  to  discover  who  it  was,  and  bring  her  back  in  a  week. 

Before  the  week  was  up  the  witch's  intelligent  suggestion  had 
produced  its  effect.  The  girl  began  to  dream  every  night  of  a 
stout  elderly  woman  with  a  very  red  face,  who  approached  her  in 
a  threatening  manner,  and  the  parents  hurried  off  to  report  this 
new  and  alarming  symptom  to  the  witch. 

Of  course  the  witch  was  triumphant.  There  could  not  be  a 
doubt  that  the  red-faced  elderly  lady  of  the  girl's  dream  had 
wrought  the  mischief.  It  only  remained  to  identify  her.  Did 
the  parents  know  anybody  who  answered  to  the  girl's  description  ? 

Now  there  lived  at  no  great  distance  from  the  girl's  cottage  an 
old  widow  lady,  charitable,  popular,  and  highly  respected,  but 
stout,  and  having  an  unfortunately  red  face.  No  one  had  ever 
suspected  her  of 'any  but  kind  and  benevolent  actions;  but  this 
fact,  the  witch  argued,  really  made  the  case  against  her  stronger, 
since  it  was  well  known  that  all  persons  who  practised  magic  were 
extremely  apt  at  diverting  suspicion  from  themselves.  It  is 
human  to  err  occasionally ;  so  that  when  you  find  anyone  who 
appears  not  to  err  at  all,  you  will  do  well  to  suspect  some  agency 
which  is  not  human.  Besides,  if  the  old  lady  had  not  bewitched 
the  girl,  what  was  she  doing  in  her  dream  ? 

There  was  no  resisting  these  arguments.  They  would  have 
been  ample  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  to  set  the  poor  old  lady 
swimming  in  the  river,  which,  of  course,  would  have  been  much  the 
best  way  of  breaking  the  spell.  As  that,  unhappily,  was  impos- 
sible, the  next  best  way  was  to  go  by  night  to  the  old  lady's  house, 
take  a  stone  from  her  garden- wall,  and  put  it  into  the  kitchen 
fire  at  the  girl's  house.  When  it  was  charred  away  the  fits  would 
cease ;  and  indeed  they  would  cease  earlier  still  if  the  cure  could 
be  helped  by  hanging  round  the  girl's  neck  the  finger  of  a  man 
who  had  hanged  himself — but  such  things  were  hard  to  come  by. 

Fortune  favoured  the  girl.  A  man  hanged  himself  that  very 
week  in  a  hamlet  near  at  hand.  The  suicide's  finger  was  secured, 
used  as  the  witch  had  directed,  and  the  fits  ceased  almost  imme- 
diately. This  case  occurred  in  the  year  1887. 

I  was  once  called  in  to  prescribe  for  an  elderly  man  who  was 
suffering  from  a  fit  of  lumbago.  He  was  in  a  good  deal  of  pain, 
but,  tormented  chiefly  by  astonishment  as  to  where  on  earth  the 
lumbago  could  have  come  from,  seeing  that  ever  since  his  last 
attack  he  had  regularly  worn  the  skin  of  a  cat  killed  by  him  on 
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the  12th  of  May  (he  did  not  know  why  that  date  was  especially 
effective,  but  it  was  so  esteemed  by  all  knowledgeable  people). 
Could  I  explain  why  the  catskin  had  not  protected  him  ?  Was 
it  possible  that  the  charm  might  have  failed  owing  to  the  presence 
of  a  few  yellow  hairs  in  the  skin  ?  He  once  knew  a  man  who 
walked  from  Koscorla  to  Bodmin  on  All-Hallows  e'en  in  a  yellow 
necktie,  and  he  died  of  rheumatic  fever  !  What  did  I  put  that 
do\vn  to?  'To  scarcity  of  clothing,'  I  suggested,  'if  he  wore 
nothing  else  ! '  But  he  did  not  see  my  point,  and  kept  on  saying 
he  would  like  to  know  why  yellow  as  a  colour  was  so  productive 
of  rheumatism. 

So  should  I ;  but  we  both  remain  unsatisfied  to  this  day. 

This  good  man  was  a  perfect  storehouse  of  practical  sagacity. 
He  was  absolutely  overflowing  with  small  pieces  of  crystallised 
wisdom,  always  highly  interesting,  and  often  of  no  less  value  and 
importance  than  the  information  given  above  about  catskins  and 
the  colour  yellow. 

For  instance,  it  was  he  who  told  me  that  if  you  go  peering  at 
couples  courting,  you  will  certainly  squint  before  the  year  is  out. 
Few  people,  I  hope,  are  addicted  to  that  form  of  impertinent 
curiosity  ;  but  if  there  be  any  such,  it  is  well  that  they  should  face 
the  inevitable  consequence. 

Again,  it  is  not  everybody  who  kills  pigs  :  but  some  do,  and 
to  them  the  following  advice  must  be  of  the  highest  value  : 

Stick  a  pig  when  he  is  empty, 
Of  his  puddings  eat  a  plenty. 
Stick  a  pig  when  he  is  full, 
Starve  or  die,  you  silly  fool ! 

Finally,  let  me  record  of  this  excellent  man  that  it  was  he  who, 
calling  at  my  house  one  day  when  I  was  out,  replied  to  a  sugges- 
tion of  seeing  my  assistant  with  the  ambiguous  remark,  that  he 
would  rather  see  the  old  gentleman  himself.  Of  course,  he  might 
have  referred  to  me ;  but  though  I  shall  not  see  thirty  again,  the 
very  language  of  exaggeration  could  hardly  call  me  old. 

The  farmers'  wives  about  Koscorla  are  inveterate  givers.  They 
pay  their  bills  regularly  enough ;  but  they  like  to  acknowledge 
what  they  think  has  not  a  money  equivalent,  and  no  act  of  kind- 
ness, however  small,  is  wasted  on  them.  Sometimes  it  is  a  basket 
of  choice  apples  which  is  put  under  the  seat  of  my  dogcart  whilst 
I  am  upstairs  ;  sometimes  a  dish  of  hogs  puddings,  presented  with 
many  apologies,  lest  I  should  think  the  donor  boastful  of  her  own 
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work.  Or  it  is  a  panful  of  mushrooms  or  blackberries,  which  the 
children  picked  specially  for  the  doctor ;  or  a  few  pounds  of  honey- 
comb, because  the  bees  have  made  so  much  this  year  that  nobody 
knows  what  to  do  with  it ;  or  a  ham,  because  John  thought  the 
curing  particularly  good,  and  they  would  all  feel  proud  if  the 
doctor  thought  so  too ;  or  a  saffron  cake,  made  like  the  one  the 
doctor  praised  when  he  took  tea  there  ;  or  a  bunch  of  roses,  or  a 
few  trout  which  one  of  the  farm  boys  caught  that  morning  in  the 
valley ;  or  a  sack  of  potatoes  ....  but  that  reminds  me  of  a  gift 
which  was  by  no  means  disinterested,  but  frankly  calculating. 

I  was  coming  home  one  autumn  evening  about  dusk,  and  had 
just  reached  my  garden  gate,  when  I  saw  before  me,  on  the  gravel 
walk,  a  woman's  figure,  bent  double  under  the  burden  of  something 
which  was  much  too  heavy  for  her  to  carry,  hobbling  up  to  my 
front  door.  She  was  evidently  distressed  by  the  weight  upon  her 
back,  for  she  puffed  and  wheezed  ;  and,  coming  up  behind  her  on 
the  grass,  I  could  hear  her  muttering  objurgations  at  every  step 
she  took.  (She  was  not  a  very  good  old  woman.)  *  Glory  me  ! ' 
she  kept  on  saying.  '  Oh,  my  back  !  To  -  -  with  the  taties  ! '  I 
knew  her  by  her  voice.  It  was  old  Peggy  Tregenza. 

6  Why,  Peggy,  this  is  much  too  heavy  for  you,'  I  said. 

She  looked  up  with  a  scowl,  not  seeing  at  first  who  it  was  $  but 
when  she  rocognised  me  the  whole  expression  of  her  face  changed, 
and  she  dropped  a  curtsey,  assuring  me  that  she  had  brought  a 
few  potatoes  for  my  acceptance. 

'  Why,  that's  very  kind  of  you,  Peggy,'  I  said ;  '  but  you  bring 
me  far  too  many  ! ' 

4  Take  'em,  doctor,  take  'em,'  she  said,  magnanimously.  '  What 
saith  the  Scripture  ?  Cast  thy  potatoes  on  the  doctor,  and  thou 
shalt  find  them  after  many  days— may  be  about  Christmas  time,' 
she  added  slyly,  and,  with  obvious  glee  at  this  ingenious  method 
of  insurance  against  the  privations  of  the  winter,  old  Peggy 
hobbled  off. 

She  was  very  old ;  no  one  knew  quite  how  old.  But  she  used 
to  tell  me  she  remembered  the  alarms  of  French  invasion  along  the 
south  coast  of  Cornwall.  Indeed,  in  one  of  these  alarms  her  grand- 
mother, then  an  active  old  body  of  one  hundred  and  four,  turned 
out  with  all  the  other  women  for  miles  around  to  cut  the  corn  which 
was  then  standing  yellow  in  the  fields,  and  helped  to  store  it  in  a 
safe  place  before  the  French  landed.  The  women  worked  through 
an  entire  day  and  night,  reaping  with  the  sickle  (the  '  short  hook,' 
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she  called  it).  The  old  grandmother  did  not  shirk,  but  did  her 
part  bravely  till  all  was  done,  and  then  went  home  and  died  of 
fatigue. 

Peggy  herself  remembered,  or  said  she  remembered,  the  first 
stuge  coach  that  entered  Cornwall ;  and  used  to  tell  me  she  had 
gene  to  see  it  come  in,  together  with  a  vast  concourse  of  people 
from  the  villages  and  hamlets  round,  all  anxious  to  witness  so 
remarkable  a  sight.  Unfortunately,  the  coach  was  nearly  twelve 
hours  late,  and  though,  in  those  leisurely  days,  not  one  of  the 
sightseers  thought  of  going  home,  still  they  were  obliged  to  do 
something  while  they  waited ;  and,  in  short,  when  the  coach  arrived 
at  last,  most  of  them  were  too  drunk  to  see  it. 

Poor  Peggy !  She  had  perhaps  a  true  prevision  that  the  coming 
whiter  held  distress  in  store  for  her.  She  was  seized  with  bron- 
chitis early  in  December,  and  was  gone  by  Christmas,  long  before 
she  could  have  needed  the  potatoes  she  bestowed  on  me.  She 
was  very  grateful  for  my  attendance,  but  distressed  occasionally 
at  her  inability  to  pay  me  for  it.  I  reminded  her  of  the  potatoes, 
and  she  lay  back,  laughing  to  herself.  This  was  on  the  last  day  of 
her  life,  and  as  I  left  her  she  told  me  in  her  weak  voice  that  she 
didn't  expect  to  go  to  Heaven,  but  wherever  she  did  go  she'd  put 
in  a  good  word  for  the  doctor. 

Peggy  was  not  the  only  one  among  my  patients  whose  life  had 
not  been  such  as  to  inspire  her  with  full  confidence  of  deserving  a 
happier  condition  after  death.  I  found  the  same  doubts  agitating 
a  much  younger  woman,  whose  husband  was  still  alive — a  man  of 
conduct  somewhat  worse  than  her  own  ;  but  in  this  instance  a 
lucky  accident  turned  the  woman's  thoughts  into  a  better  channel. 
She  kept  a  small  shop,  and  one  day  a  heavy  case  of  biscuits  fell  on 
her  foot,  crushing  it  badly. 

I  was  called  in,  and  found  it  necessary  to  amputate  a  toe  with- 
out delay.  The  husband,  who  was  present  throughout  the  opera- 
tion, begged  the  severed  member  of  me,  and  though  I  dislike 
yielding  to  these  requests,  I  let  him  have  it.  I  supposed  he  had 
buried  it ;  but  almost  a  month  afterwards,  when  my  patient  was 
nearly  well  again,  I  called  in  to  pay  a  final  visit,  and  was  startled 
to  find  the  toe  plunged  in  a  bottle  of  spirit,  neatly  tied  down  and 
labelled  with  the  date  of  the  operation. 

4  Iss,  sure  ! '  the  woman  said  in  answer  to  my  exclamation ;  *  I 
be  gooin'  to  kape  'un  there  until  I  die.  I  ha'n't  lived  a  very  good 
life,  an'  if  I  burried  'un,  I  dunno  where  a  mightn't  go  to  ;  but  I'm 
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gooin'  to  turn  right  round  and  live  real  religious  in  future,  so  as  I 
can  get  my  toe  agen  some  day,  and  not  goo  limping  in  the  next 
world.  Naw,  naw !  my  toe  an'  I'll  stick  together.' 

So  there  the  toe  remains  in  its  bottle  to  this  day — a  perpetual 
reminder  to  its  owner  that  their  hopes  of  being  reunited  depend 
on  her  good  conduct ;  a  very  salutary  belief,  for  the  woman,  since 
she  held  it,  has  become  quite  a  respectable  member  of  society. 
She  has  lost  her  husband  now.  He  fell  into  a  sort  of  decline  not 
long  after  the  operation  mentioned  above,  became  childish,  and 
lay  for  many  months  in  a  pitiable  condition.  At  last  he  died,  and 
when  I  went  to  condole  with  the  widow  I  found  her  very  tearful, 
but  not  inconsolable.  i  Ah  !  poor  Jim  ! '  she  said.  '  My  good 
man  !  Eh !  I'm  very  grateful  to  you,  doctor,  but  it's  a  mercy  the 
Lord  took  the  case  into  's  own  hands.' 

I  think  the  neighbourhood  in  which  I  practise  must  be 
unusually  prolific  in  old  women  of  distinct  character,  or  curious 
antecedents.  The  men  are  very  much  like  the  men  of  other 
places  in  which  I  have  lived ;  honest  and  straightforward,  not  too 
fond  of  hard  work,  but  permeated  with  the  true  West-Country 
love  of  occasions  for  doing  nothing.  I  like  them.  I  think  them 
sterling  good  fellows ;  but  for  the  most  part  I  cannot  call  them 
interesting. 

Now,  with  the  women  the  case  is  quite  different.  I  run  over 
the  pages  of  my  note-book,  and  pause  at  the  name  of  one  patient 
who  gave  me  an  interesting  reminiscence,  of  another  whose  dry 
humour  was  a  perpetual  relief  to  the  monotony  of  my  daily  rounds. 
They  were  all  women.  And  one  I  find  occupying  a  larger  space 
than  any  in  my  notes,  as  indeed  befitted  her  distinguished 
ancestry.  For  it  is  not  every  day,  even  in  Cornwall,  that  one  is 
called  in  to  attend  the  granddaughter  of  a  fairy. 

It  was  undoubtedly  true.  Old  Nancy  told  me  the  story 
several  times ;  and  I  have  in  my  possession  the  very  granite 
bowl  out  of  which  her  grandfather  might  have  drawn  health, 
wealth,  or  happiness  if  he  had  not  wasted  his  opportunities.  It 
stands  in  my  surgery ;  but  I  do  not  tell  my  patients  what  it  is, 
for  to  do  so  might  spoil  its  virtue,  and  I  quite  mean  to  draw  wealth 
and  health  at  least,  to  say  nothing  of  happiness,  out  of  it  myself 
one  day. 

It  happened  in  this  way.  Old  Nancy's  grandfather  lived 
at  Trelawn,  a  little  hamlet  bordering  on  the  downs.  He  must 
have  been  singularly  unlike  the  young  men  who  live  at  Trelawn 
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in  these  days,  for  he  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  without  ever 
having  courted  a  girl.  Nancy,  anxious  for  his  credit,  always  as- 
sured me  that  he  was  lacking  neither  in  personal  beauty  nor  in 
tenderness  of  heart ;  so  the  thing  remains  inexplicable. 

However,  so  it  was ;  and  his  character  attracted  the  attention 
of  a  '  white  witch,'  who  at  once  perceived  that  he  had  become 
qualified  for  great  actions  in  her  own  particular  line  of  business, 
and  accordingly  advised  him  to  go  and  dig  for  treasure  upon  the 
downs  at  Halloween.  He  must  go  at  midnight,  and  alone. 

The  poor  lad  did  not  much  like  the  undertaking.  But  treasure 
was  no  more  plentiful  then  than  now ;  and  having  been  assured 
by  the  witch  that  he  was  safe  from  the  assaults  of  all  spirits,  and 
could  not  fail  to  dig  up  something  of  exceeding  value,  such  as 
would  make  a  man  of  him  for  life,  he  plucked  his  courage  up, 
borrowed  his  father's  spade,  and  went. 

Of  course  he  was  to  dig  in  a  fairy  ring.  There  were  a  good 
many  on  the  downs,  and  he  passed  by  several  fine  ones  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  he  was  afraid  to  begin.  The  further  he  went, 
the  less  his  courage  grew ;  so  at  last,  feeling  that  if  he  waited 
much  longer  there  would  be  none  left,  he  struck  his  spade  into 
the  very  centre  of  a  ring  larger  than  any  he  had  seen  before,  and 
began  to  dig. 

It  was  heavy  work,  and  he  kept  on  looking  over  his  shoulder, 
just  to  make  sure  the  way  home  was  clear;  so  he  only  got  on 
slowly.  He  did  not  speak  even  to  bless  himself;  for  the  witch 
had  particularly  enjoined  him  to  keep  silence.  At  last  his  spade 
struck  against  something  hard.  He  thought  it  was  a  stone  ;  and 
so  it  was,  but  not  the  sort  of  stone  he  had  in  his  mind ;  for  in  a 
very  few  minutes  he  saw  it  was  a  round  vessel  shaped  out  of 
granite — Nancy  always  called  it  a  '  kist.' 

It  lay  bottom  upwards,  and  so  distinctly  suggested  to  his  mind 
something  valuable  inside  that  he  forgot  the  witch's  caution,  gave 
a  great  shout,  flung  himself  on  his  knees,  and  caught  the  kist  in 
his  two  hands. 

Before  he  had  time  to  raise  it  out  of  the  pit,  however,  an 
extraordinary  thing  happened.  He  suddenly  saw  that  he  was  not 
alono.  What  it  was  that  stood  beside  the  hole  he  had  dug  he 
could  not  at  first  tell,  for  it  was  vague,  and  seemed  to  have  scarcely 
more  substance  than  a  wreath  of  mist  under  the  moon.  But  it 
grew  denser  and  more  distinct,  and  changed  and  moved  till  he 
saw  it  was  a  beautiful  girl,  with  long  red  hair  flowing  down  her 
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back,  stretching  out  her  hands  to  him  across  the  fairy  vessel  and 
the  pit  in  which  it  lay,  as  ^ruly  flesh  and  blood  as  any  maiden  in 
Trelawn,  only  fifty  times  more  beautiful  than  the  best  of  them. 

The  poor  man  threw  himself  on  his  face  and  screamed  with 
fear.  But  she  raised  him,  and  soothed  his  fright,  and  talked  to 
him  sweetly,  and  told  him  she  was  a  fairy,  and  the  guardian  of 
the  treasure  lying  at  his  feet,  bound  to  watch  over  it  until  released 
by  a  man  who  had  never  loved  a  woman.  And  now  he  had  set 
her  free,  and  might  choose  between  her  and  the  fairy  gold,  for 
both  he  could  not  have. 

Now  Nancy's  grandfather  was  not  an  emotional  man,  and  had 
perhaps  his  notions  on  propriety.  But  reserve  and  decorum  fled 
from  him  when  he  found  the  fairy's  arms  about  his  neck,  and  her 
long  hair  sweeping  over  his  face.  Something  leapt  in  him  which 
had  never  stirred  before ;  he  suddenly  found  that  flesh  and  blood 
were  of  more  account  than  gold,  and  vowed  he  preferred  the  fairy. 
The  fairy  herself  appears  to  have  been  charmed  with  this 
decision,  and  he  and  she  returned  to  Trelawn  together,  taking 
with  them  the  kist,  though  of  course  the  treasure  had  vanished 
when  the  grandfather  made  his  choice.  There  were  still  uses 
which  the  kist  could  be  put  to,  however ;  for,  as  the  fairy  ex- 
plained, health,  wealth  and  happiness  might  be  drawn  out  of  the 
empty  bowl  by  those  who  were  pure-minded  and  single-hearted — 
two  difficult  conditions,  which  perhaps  Nancy's  grandfather  never 
succeeded  in  fulfilling,  for  he  certainly  died  poor. 

Still,  there  the  kist  was  on  Nancy's  shelf;  and  being  very 
pleased  with  me  one  day,  she  promised  I  should  have  it  when  she 
died,  unless  of  course  I  died  first,  which  was  not  so  very  unlikely, 
seeing  that  she  had  promised  it  already  to  three  doctors,  every  one 
of  whom  had  been  dead  for  some  years.  Perhaps  I  might  think 
this  unlucky,  and  be  afraid  to  come  into  the  succession  ?  But  if 
not,  I  might  as  well  know  that  the  kist  would  reach  me  with  all 
its  fairy  qualities  unimpaired ;  because,  though  given  away,  it  was 
given  by  a  daughter's  daughter,  who  can  alienate  fairy  gifts  with- 
out breaking  the  charm. 

It  was  very  nice  to  know  this.  I  was  not  afraid;  I  did  not  die 
first ;  and  the  kist  is  now  ready  in  my  surgery  for  the  moment 
when  I  can  qualify  for  drawing  forth  the  magic  gifts. 

Nancy  was  very  poor ;  and  often  as  I  entered  her  cottage  it 
occurred  to  me  how  much  privation  must  be  embittered  by  the 
possession  of  the  kist,  out  of  which,  if  she  could  but  have  satisfied 
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the  conditions,  more  gold  might  have  been  drawn  than  would 
have  sufficed  to  make  her  a  sort  of  queen  in  the  countryside. 
She  had  two  rooms,  a  kitchen  with  a  bedroom,  or  rather  a  loft, 
above,  approached  by  a  crazy  ladder  hooked  on  in  some  curious 
way  to  such  an  opening  in  the  floor  of  the  loft  as  that  through 
which  hay  is  tossed  down  into  a  stable. 

She  suffered  so  much  from  rheumatism  that  I  used  to  advise 
her  to  have  her  bed  brought  down  into  the  kitchen.  But  this 
ad  vice  did  not  correspond  with  her  notions  of  respectability.  She. 
would  sleep  upstairs ;  and  used  to  go  up  and  down  her  ladder 
with,  wonderful  pluck,  though  groaning  at  every  step. 

At  last  a  day  came  when  she  could  not  get  up.  I  came  as 
usual,  knocked  and  entered.  A  feeble  voice  from  upstairs  begged 
ni€^  to  ascend  the  ladder,  which  I  essayed  to  do.  But  I  am 
heavier  than  the  fairy's  granddaughter,  having  no  gossamer 
ancestry ;  and  the  rickety  steps  up  which  her  rheumatic  old  legs 
still  skipped  lightly  gave  way  altogether  beneath  my  tread.  The 
ladder  came  down  with  a  crash,  and  I  lay  sprawling  on  the  top  of  it. 

I  was  not  pleased  with  this  mishap ;  and  indeed  when  Nancy 
inquired  in  a  weak  voice  from  her  mattress  overhead,  '  Be  'ee 
hurted  much,  then  ? '  I  had  not  patience  to  answer  her  very 
civilly.  However,  I  soon  got  the  better  of  my  ill-temper ;  and 
began  to  consider  how  I  could  get  up  to  Nancy,  who  seemed  really 
ill. 

The  ladder  was  too  much  broken  to  use  again ;  and  the  loft 
was  too  high  for  a  man  who  is  no  longer  a  gymnast  to  swing  him- 
self up  into.  But  I  found  that  by  getting  on  a  stool  which  I 
bal;  meed  on  a  chair,  I  could  stand  high  enough  to  feel  Nancy's 
pube,  and  see  her  face  distinctly ;  and  in  that  situation — surely 
the  oddest  a  doctor  ever  occupied  towards  his  patient — I  pre- 
scribed for  her. 

Of  course,  on  my  way  home  I  despatched  a  carpenter  to  repair 
poo :  Nancy's  ladder.  But  she  did  not  need  it  for  very  many  days 
more ;  and  the  cottage  has  another  tenant  now. 

Nancy's  chief  friends  were  an  old  man  and  woman  who  occu- 
pied a  neighbouring  cottage,  and  were,  if  possible,  rather  poorer 
than  she  was.  They  survived  her  nearly  a  year,  but  finally  took 
to  bed  almost  at  the  same  moment.  Their  chief  ailment  was  old 
age.  and  it  carried  off  the  husband  pretty  rapidly.  But  the  wife 
had  more  vitality  ;  and  on  the  day  following  her  husband's  death 
she  was  certainly  better.  However,  the  only  use  she  made  of  her 
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returning  energy  was  to  reproach  me  bitterly  for  having  caused  it, 
because,  as  she  forcibly  pointed  out,  '  Ef  ee'd  lat  me  alone,  one 
funeral  'ud  a  done  for  us  two  :  an'  look  what  it  '11  cost  now,  berry- 
ing two  of  us  separately  ! ' 

This  view  of  the  matter  was  novel  to  me.  But  nature  that 
very  night  undid  the  mischief  science  had  done ;  and  when  I 
called  the  next  day  the  old  woman  was  going  downhill  fast. 
She  was  just  conscious,  and  smiled  quite  contentedly  when  she  saw 
me,  meaning,  I  do  not  doubt,  to  tell  me  how  pleased  she  was  there 
was  to  be  no  extravagance  after  all,  but  that  she  and  her  old  man 
were  to  have  a  single  funeral. 

Grarrulity  passes  for  a  fault  of  old  age ;  and,  if  that  is  true,  I  am 
still  far  from  having  qualified  for  it.  But  I  often  feel  that  I  could 
talk  for  ever  about  Koscorla.  and  weary  out  the  most  patient 
auditor  by  recalling  the  quaintness  and  conceits  of  its  inhabitants. 
Their  ways,  once  strange  to  me,  have  grown  familiar;  their 
weaknesses  have  sunk  into  my  heart ;  their  very  traditions  I  more 
than  half  believe,  and  I  do  not  reject  the  wildest  of  them.  Even 
in  the  juggleries  of  the  '  white  witch  '  my  ear  catches  sometimes  the 
ring  of  a  truth ;  and  were  they  a  thousand  times  more  mad  than 
they  are,  I  could  not  now  despise  them.  Time  and  closer  know- 
ledge have  made  me  tolerant  of  my  neighbours ;  and  though  I 
often  smile  as  I  go  about  my  work,  it  is  a  smile  of  fellowship  and 
sympathy  which  grows  stronger  every  day. 
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CHAPTER  XLI. 

LEONARD   GETS  HIS   DESERTS. 

WmLE  Leonard  wandered  through  the  woods,  which  (as  he 
reflected)  were  now  his  own,  and  in  close  proximity  to  which  the 
greater  part  of  his  future  life  would  probably  be  spent,  he  assured 
himself  that  his  feeling  of  guilt  and  remorse  was  overstrained. 
He  was  very  much  ashamed  of  having  laid  violent  hands  upon  a 
helpless  old  man  and  very  sorry  that,  in  a  moment  of  passion,  he 
had  so  far  forgotten  himself  as  to  act  in  that  way ;  but,  as  he  had 
assuredly  been  innocent  of  any  intention  to  kill  his  uncle,  he  was 
no  more  guilty  of  murder,  or  even  manslaughter,  than  he  would 
have  been  if  their  altercation  had  been  confined  to  words.  Every 
day  somebody  is  driven  over  in  the  street,  and  the  driver  who  has 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  knock  the  life  out  of  him  is  as  often  as 
not  exonerated  from  all  blame.  Still  the  driver,  no  doubt,  feels 
uncomfortable  for  some  little  time  after  such  a  mishap,  and 
Leonard  would  fain  have  believed  that  the  extreme  discomfort  of 
which  he  himself  was  conscious  was  of  a  kindred  nature.  He 
wandered  about  in  the  woods  for  more  than  an  hour,  expecting 
every  moment  that  some  agitated  messenger  would  come  out  in 
search  of  him ;  but  his  solitude  was  not  disturbed,  nor  did  he  see 
or  hear  a  living  creature,  except  the  birds  and  a  bright-eyed 
squirrel,  who  stared  questioningly  at  him  until  he  impatiently 
picked  up  a  fir-cone  and  drove  the  inquisitive  little  beast  away. 
What  could  it  possibly  matter  to  a  squirrel  whether  Eichard 
Litton  or  Leonard  Jerome  ruled  over  that  small  portion  of  the 
world  in  which  its  lot  had  been  cast  ? 

The  human  dependents  of  the  late  Richard  Litton  proved  less 
suspicious  and  less  impertinent.  Everything  fell  out  exactly  in 
accordance  with  Leonard's  anticipations.  On  his  return  to  the 
house  he  was  met  by  his  uncle's  valet,  who  seemed  to  be  genuinely 
distressed  (is  not  the  loss  of  an  easy  and  well-paid  berth  enough 
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to  cause  genuine  distress  to  anybody  ?),  and  who  told  him  just  what 
he  had  expected  to  hear. 

'  Understanding  that  you  was  out,  sir,  I  sent  at  once  for  Dr. 
Jennings/  the  man  said ;  '  but  there  wasn't  no  sign  of  life  when  I 
found  the  master  in  his  chair.  He  must  have  been  took  very 
sudden  with  one  of  those  attacks  he  has  had  lately,  and  I  suppose 
Mr.  Austin  was  the  last  person  to  see  him  alive.  I  hope  you  don't 
think  I  was  to  blame,  sir.  The  master  never  liked  me  to  go  up 
to  his  room  without  I  was  rung  for,  nor  yet  I  shouldn't  have  gone 
when  I  did,  only  I  began  to  feel  uneasy  about  him.' 

No  blame  was  imputed  to  anyone  either  by  Leonard  or  by 
Dr.  Jennings,  who  arrived  later  in  the  day  and  unhesitatingly 
pronounced  death  to  have  been  due  to  failure  of  the  heart's  action. 

'  The  very  thing,  Mr.  Jerome,  which,  as  you  may  remember,  I 
warned  you  that  we  must  be  prepared  for.  Did  I  not  mention 
that  to  you  ?  Well,  perhaps  it  was  to  Mr.  Austin,  whom  I  met  on 
his  way  to  see  your  poor  uncle.  I  had  hoped  that,  with  care  and 
precaution,  his  life  might  have  been  prolonged  for  months,  or  even 
years ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  at  all  taken  by  surprise.  The 
truth  is  that  my  poor  old  friend — if  I  may  be  permitted  to  call 
him  so — has  been  upon  the  brink  of  eternity  all  the  winter 
through.  It  is  some  comfort  to  me,  personally,  to  know  that  I 
was  successful  in  bringing  him  through  his  late  illness  and  that 
he  has  succumbed  to  organic  disease,  against  which  medical  skill 
is  powerless.' 

To  hear  that  Dr.  Jennings  had  not  been  taken  by  surprise  was, 
at  any  rate,  some  comfort  to  the  bereaved  nephew,  and  it  was  a 
greater  comfort  still  that  he  was  not  even  asked  whether  he  had 
seen  his  uncle  after  Matthew  Austin  had  left  the  house.  Lies,  no 
doubt,  would  have  to  be  told  subsequently ;  but  Leonard  was  not 
'  a  practised  liar,  and  he  wished  to  be  spared  the  ordeal  of  telling 
them  as  far  as  might  be.  During  the  remainder  of  the  day  and 
until  late  at  night  he  had  so  many  indispensable  duties  to  attend 
to  that  the  voice  of  conscience  could  not  get  a  hearing  from  him. 
Eelatives,  near  and  distant,  had  to  be  communicated  with,  orders 
had  to  be  given,  the  date  of  the  funeral  and  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions for  it  had  to  be  considered.  To  his  wife  Leonard  despatched 
a  brief  and  cold  announcement  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Litton  was 
dead,  adding  that  if  she  wished  to  come  down  to  the  Grange  she 
could  of  course  do  so,  but  that  he  did  not  himself  see  any  need 
for  her  leaving  London  at  present.  In  reality  he  jdreaded  Lilian's 
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questions  and  the  searching  gaze  of  her  disdainful  eyes.  Of  late 
she  had  always  conveyed  to  him  the  disagreeable  impression  that 
she  had  found  him  out,  although  there  had  been  nothing  so  very 
heinous  to  discover.  There  was  something  now,  and  he  did  not 
care  about  being  confronted  with  her. 

Much  more  eager  was  he  to  be  confronted  with  Mr.  Mildmay, 
his  uncle's  lawyer,  whose  advent  on  the  following  morning  threw 
him  into  a  flutter  of  more  or  less  pleasurable  excitement.  But  the 
tall,  grave,  bald-headed  man  was  as  reticent  as  he  was  impassive, 
and  never  a  hint  could  be  obtained  from  him  as  to  the  purport  of 
the  last  will  and  testament  which  he  had  prepared,  under  his  late 
client's  instructions,  some  ten  days  previously.  He  had  no  reason 
to  suppose,  he  said,  that  that  document  had  been  revoked  or 
destroyed ;  he  believed  he  knew  where  it  was  to  be  found,  and  he 
would,  with  Mr.  Jerome's  permission,  take  charge  of  it  until  the 
proper  time  should  come  for  it  to  be  read.  He  was  quite  unable 
to  say  whether  Mr.  Litton  had  telegraphed  for  him  with  a  view  to 
making  other  testamentary  dispositions  or  not;  it  might  be  so, 
but  he  really  had  no  means  of  knowing.  Somehow  or  other,  Mr. 
Mildmay's  manner  was  not  altogether  reassuring.  The  lawyer  was 
polite  and  deferential;  but  surely  he  would  have  been  a  little 
more  congratulatory  if  he  had  been  in  the  presence  of  a  wealthy 
man,  whose  patronage  was  worth  securing. 

Well,'  thought  Leonard  to  himself,  *  if  the  worst  comes  to  the 
worst,  I  can  but  sell  the  place,  and  it  is  pretty  certain  that  I  have 
said  good-bye  to  poverty.' 

Then  he  thought  of  his  uncle's  ironical  suggestion  that  he 
might  consider  himself  lucky  if  he  came  into  a  legacy  of  a  couple 
of  thousand  pounds,  and  he  remembered  with  compunction  the 
paroxysm  of  anger  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  that  absurd 
menace.  Yet  he  could  not  banish  the  idea  from  his  mind  that,  if 
he  had  exercised  a  little  more  self-control  than  he  had  done,  he 
might  have,  and  probably  would  have,  fared  a  good  deal  worse 
thaL  he  was  now  likely  to  do.  *  Good  Lord  ! '  he  muttered,  '  if  I 
don'o  look  out,  I  shall  be  rejoicing  at  having  killed  the  poor  old 
fellow  presently.  How  desperately  near  we  all  are  to  being  down- 
right scoundrels  ! ' 

Most  of  us,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  noi/quite  as  exempt  from  risk 
of  coming  under  that  category  as  we  should  like  to  be ;  still  a  fair 
proportion  of  us  (knowing  that  we  have  as  yet  done  nothing  abso- 
lute! y  scoundrelly)  are  able  to  take  a  complacently  detached  view 
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of  human  depravity.  As  for  Leonard,  his  self-esteem,  which  had 
fallen  to  a  somewhat  low  ebb,  was  encouraged  towards  recovery  by 
the  visit  from  Matthew  Austin  for  which  he  had  been  prepared, 
and  to  which  he  had  looked  forward  with  certain  misgivings. 

*  Oh,  you  needn't  tell  me  that,'  Matthew  interrupted  his  first 
halting  expressions  of  regret  by  saying ;  '  as  soon  as  I  saw  your 
face  I  guessed  how  you  felt  about  it.     But  of  course  you  could 
have  had  no  idea  that  the  end  was  so  near,  and  now  that  my  poor 
old  friend  is  gone,  I  may  confess  to  you  that,  in  my  opinion,  he 
provoked  you  unnecessarily.' 

'  I  really  think  he  did,'  said  Leonard  eagerly.  '  I  always  tried 
my  best  to  keep  upon  good  terms  with  him,  but  he  was  simply 
irreconcilable.  After  all,  they  say  that  no  man  likes  his  heir.' 

'  He  has  made  you  his  heir,  then  ? ' 

*  I  suppose  so ;  but  I  don't  know  anything  about  it  yet.     That 
fellow  Mildmay  has  collared  the  will,  which  is  to  be  read  after  the 
funeral,  I  believe.     That  is  the  usual  course,  isn't  it  ? ' 

'  I  can't  tell  you,'  answered  Matthew.  '  I  should  have  thought 
that  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased  would  have  a  right  to 
examine  all  documents ;  but  I  have  no  experience  in  such  matters.' 
He  added  meditatively,  after  a  pause,  '  I  wish  you  had  seen  him 
once  more  before  he  died,  though.' 

'  Would  it  have  made  any  difference  if  I  had  ? ' 

*  In  a  pecuniary  sense  ?     Well,  it  might ;  he  spoke  to  me  as  if 
he  contemplated  making  some  further  alteration  in  his  will.     But, 
my  dear  fellow,  I  know  you  too  well  to  believe  that  you  are  as 
heartless  as  you  choose  to  make  yourself  out.     You  would  like  to 
have  shaken  hands  and  made  friends  with  the  old  man  before  he 
died ;  and  it  is  because  you  didn't  that  you  have  been  lying  awake 
half  the  night  and  have  given  yourself  those  dark  circles  under 
the  eyes.     Don't  worry  yourself  any  more ;  depend  upon  it,  your 
uncle  has  forgiven  you,  and  I  think  we  may  also  depend  upon  it 
that  if  he  is  in  a  state  of  consciousness  now,  he  is  conscious  of 
having  sometimes  been  a  little  unjust  to  you.' 

This  unexpected  tribute  to  his  personal  character  put  Leonard 
in  considerably  better  conceit  with  himself,  while  it  relieved  him 
from  the  necessity  of  uttering  those  false  statements  which  had 
seemed  to  be  inevitable.  Dead  men  tell  no  tales,  and  the  only 
living  man  who  might  have  interrogated  him  as  to  what  he  had 
been  about  on  the  afternoon  of  his  uncle's  death  took  it  for  granted 
that  he  had  nothing  to  reveal. 
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Lord  and  Lady  Bannock,  together  with  a  number  of  more  or 
less  interested,  but  not  very  sanguine,  connections  of  the  late 
Mr.  Litton,  arrived  in  time  to  attend  the  funeral  obsequies,  which 
were  performed  with  much  gloomy  splendour.  A  long  string  of 
carriages  followed  the  cortege,  and  most  of  the  county  notabilities 
attended  in  person ;  for,  although .  Mr.  Litton  had  never  been 
intimate  with  his  neighbours,  and  although,  among  the  many 
mourners  who  stood  around  his  grave,  Matthew  Austin  was  pro- 
bably the  only  one  who  regretted  him  in  the .  least,  he  had  been 
very  rich  and  he  had  led  an  irreproachable  life.  To  have  been 
the  one  and  done  the  other  is  assuredly  to  have  established  a  claim 
upon  the  customary  forms  of  public  recognition. 

'  Well,  well,'  Mr.  Frere  remarked  to  Matthew,  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  ceremony,  *  I  dare  say  poor  Litton  would  have  been 
alive  now  if  he  had  had  the  sense  to  send  Jennings  about  his 
business  and  call  you  in ;  but  it's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
any  good.  There  will  be  gayer  times  at  the  Grange  now  that 
young  Jerome  has  come  into  the  property,  eh  ?  Can  I  give  you 
a  lift  home  ? ' 

Matthew  declined  this  offer,  having  received  an  intimation 
from  the  solemn  Mr.  Mildmay  that  his  presence  at  the  reading  of 
the  will  would  be  desirable;  so  he  returned  to  the  house  with 
those  members  of  the  family  who  had  come  from  a  distance,  some 
of  whom,  he  fancied,  looked  slightly  askance  at  him.  He  felt  a 
little  apologetic  towards  these  sullen-looking  collaterals,  knowing 
that  he  was  to  receive  a  legacy  and  doubting  very  much  whether 
they  would  get  anything  at  all  amongst  them ;  but  he  was  a  good 
deal  less  anxious  to  hear  what  his  own  share  of  the  spoil  was  to 
be  than  to  ascertain  what  provision  had  been  made  for  Leonard. 
Disappointment,  he  was  afraid,  awaited  his  friend,  and  he  felt 
pretty  sure  that  Leonard  had  reached  one  of  those  critical  stages 
in  life  at  which  disappointments  are  apt  to  have  serious  conse- 
quences. The  young  man's  marriage  had  turned  out  badly ;  the 
chances  were  that  he  was  deeply  in  debt ;  he  had  no  profession  or 
occiupation  ;  if  he  should  now  succeed  to  a  property  which  he 
was  without  the  means  of  keeping  up,  he  might  very  likely  turn 
sour  or  go  to  the  dogs  altogether.  On  the  other  hand,  prosperity 
might  be  the  salvation  of  him — might  even  bring  about  a  return 
of  that  conjugal  felicity  which,  after  all,  is  more  frequently 
•injured  by  good  spirits  and  good  temper  than  by  anything  else. 
Which  of  us  knows  the  real  truth  about  his  neighbour  ?  Matthew's 
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nature  was  so  sympathetic  that  he  understood  his  own  sex  better 
than  the  generality  of  men  can  pretend  to  do ;  but  it  cannot  be 
said  that  he  was  a  very  excellent  judge  of  the  other.  The  fact  is 
that  he  had  no  high  opinion  of  the  woman  whom  he  had  once 
loved,  and  that  he  held  Lilian  chiefly  answerable  for  the  moral 
decay  of  which  he  could  not  help  detecting  symptoms  in  Leonard. 

It  was  from  cogitations  of  a  somewhat  melancholy  kind  that 
Matthew  was  aroused  by  the  sound  of  his  own  name,  pronounced 
loudly  and  emphatically.  He  was  sitting  in  the  great  library 
where  he  had  so  often  spent  a  pleasant  hour  with  the  crippled  old 
man  who  would  never  open  a  book  again,  and  he  had  been  listen- 
ing inattentively  to  a  long  list  of  small  bequests,  read  out  in  a 
dry,  monotonous  voice.  That  he  himself  would  be  mentioned 
presently  he  was  aware ;  but  it  startled  him  not  a  little  to  hear 
that  the  amount  bequeathed  to  him  was  no  less  a  sum  than 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  Matthew  stared  in  amazement  at  his 
fellow-listeners,  whose  amazement  appeared  to  be  fully  equal  to 
his  own.  Twenty  thousand  pounds  to  a  mere  acquaintance  !  But 
this  was  not  all.  To  the  said  Matthew  Austin  the  testator  like- 
wise bequeathed  the  whole  of  his  valuable  library,  '  knowing  that 
by  him  my  books  will  be  appreciated  and  cared  for,  while  a  trifling 
expenditure  will  enable  my  residuary  legatee  to  fill  up  the  vacant 
shelves  with  a  sufficiency  of  handsomely  bound  volumes/ 

Matthew  hung  his  head,  feeling  very  like  a  robber,  wishing 
with  all  his  heart  that  he  had  been  less  munificently  treated  and 
unable  as  yet  to  realise  what  a  difference  the  acquisition  of  this 
small  fortune  would  make  in  his  future  life.  The  lawyer  went  on 
reading.  Leonard  Jerome  was  to  have  thirty  thousand  pounds 
down,  together  with  a  certain  portion  of  the  family  plate;  to 
Lady  Bannock  were  left  the  pictures,  household  furniture,  car- 
riages, the  rest  of  the  plate  and  so  forth.  Finally,  after  a  scarcely 
perceptible  pause,  came  the  unexpected  announcement  that  to 
Lady  Bannock  also  went  the  residue  of  her  uncle's  estate,  real 
and  personal,  for  life,  with  remainder  to  her  eldest  son,  or,  in 
default,  to  Leonard  Jerome's  eldest  son,  or,  in  default,  to  any  such 
person  (with  the  exception  of  Leonard  Jerome)  as  Lady  Bannock 
might  by  her  last  will  and  testament  nominate. 

The  awestruck  silence  with  which  this  statement  was  received 
was  broken  at  length  by  the  voice  of  Mr.  Litton's  heiress,  who 
exclaimed  :  '  I  never  heard  of  anything  so  monstrous  !  Of  course 
I  shall  not  think  of  cutting  my  brother  out.  I  don't  mind 
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accepting  something  reasonable ;  but  I  shall  at  once  take  steps 
to  have  this  property  and  a  fair  share  of  income  handed  over  to 
him/ 

Mr.  Mildmay  rose,  crossed  the  room  and  began  to  explain,  to 
the  indignant  lady  in  a  low  voice  how  impossible  it  would  be  for 
her  to  act  in  the  manner  indicated.  Then  there  was  a  general 
breaking-up  of  groups  and  unloosening  of  tongues.  The  sable- 
olad  relatives  (not  one  of  whom  had,  after  all,  been  forgotten,  and 
who  were  consequently  in  a  mood  to  view  with  leniency  the 
c eccentricities  of  their  departed  kinsman)  made  for  the  door,  and 
presently  Matthew  was  able  to  approach  Leonard,  who,  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  was  standing  beside  one  of  the  windows, 
^ whistling  softly. 

1  Well,'  remarked  the  latter,  '  this  is  what  you  might  call  a 
pretty  good  sell,  isn't  it?' 

*  I  am  very  sorry,'  said  Matthew. 

1  You  oughtn't  to  be  ;  you  haven't  done  so  badly.  Not  that  I 
grudge  you  your  luck,  old  man ;  I  only  wish  he  had  left  you 
double  the  money — which  indeed  he  might  have  done  without 
impoverishing  the  residuary  legatee.  As  for  me,  I  must  try  to 
look  pleasant.  After  all,  when  I  have  paid  you  what  I  owe  you 
and  settled  a  few  other  claims,  I  shall  still  have  some  extra  hun- 
dreds a  year,  I  suppose.  One  can  be  quite  happy  upon  a  small 
income  when  one  is  as  fortunate  in  other  respects  as  I  am,  you 
know.' 

*  There  is  just  this  to  be  said/  observed  Matthew,  thinking  it 
best  to  disregard  the  allusion,  '  that  your  sister  has  no  children 
and  is  not  likely  to  have  any  now ;  whereas  you ' 

'  Oh,  I'm  not  likely  to  have  any ;  and  if  a  son  were  born  to 
me  to-morrow,  the  chances  are  that  I  shouldn't  be  alive  to  borrow 
a  five-pound  note  of  him  when  he  came  into  his  inheritance.  No  ; 
I'm  effectually  bowled  out — and,  upon  my  word  and  honour,  I 
can't  quite  understand  why  !  Perhaps  I  ought  to  be  congratulat- 
ing myself  upon  having  got  as  much  as  I  have/ 

;  I  am  convinced/  said  Matthew  sadly,  '  that  he  did  not  mean 
that  will  to  stand.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  his  life  was  not 
prolonged  for  another  twenty-four  hours/ 

Leonard  made  no  rejoinder ;  he  was  thinking  to  himself  that 
Providence  or  Nemesis  had  indeed  undertaken  his  case  to  some 
purpose. 

Matthew,  for  his  part,  soon  saw  that  the  best  thing  he  could 
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do  was  to  leave  the  brother  and  sister  to  discuss  the  new  state  of 
affairs  together.  He  took  his  departure  somewhat  shamefacedly, 
and  went  back  to  his  lodgings  with  a  confused  sense  of  having 
profited  more  largely  by  the  liberality  of  his  deceased  friend  than 
he  ought  to  have  done.  Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Lady  Bannock 
was  far  too  rich  to  miss  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  too  little  of  a 
literary  connoisseur  to  regret  her  uncle's  library,  while  a  country 
doctor  who  loved  his  house  and  his  garden  might  well  permit 
himself  to  rejoice  a  little  at  the  thought  that  he  would  ere  long 
be  again  in  possession  of  both. 


CHAPTEE  XLII. 

'ARBITRIUM   POPULARIS   AURAE.' 

1  To  my  mind,'  said  Mrs.  Jennings,  shaking  her  head  solemnly, 
'  it  is  a  very  strange  affair — very  strange  indeed.  And  I  suppose 
we  shall  never  get  at  the  rights  of  it  now.  What  we  do  know  is 
that  that  man  was  the  last  person  who  saw  Mr.  Litton  alive  and 
that  he  has  profited  enormously  by  poor  Mr.  Litton's  death.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  a  will  can  have  been  made  without 

instigation,  and  altogether However,  it  is  best  to  say  as 

little  as  possible,  and  I  should  not  have  said  as  much  as  this  to 
anyone  but  you.' 

1  What  does  Dr.  Jennings  think  about  it  ? '  eagerly  inquired 
the  old  lady  who  was  drinking  Mrs.  Jennings's  tea  and  who,  it 
is  needless  to  add,  was  only  one  of  many  who  had  been  honoured 
with  an  equal  share  of  that  amiable  woman's  confidence. 

1  Oh,  you  know  what  Dr.  Jennings  is  !  He  is  too  cautious, 
besides  being  far  too  kind-hearted  and  considerate,  to  commit 
himself.  But  I  am  sure  that  even  he  feels  now  that  there  ought 
to  have  been  an  inquest.' 

'  Well,'  said  the  other,  '  I  must  confess  that  there  was  always 
something  I  didn't  quite  like  about  Mr.  Austin — a  sort  of  absent 
manner  which  gave  one  the  impression  of  an  uneasy  conscience. 
Still  I  never  thought  of  his  being  a  murderer.' 

'  Oh,  my  dear,  what  a  word  to  use !  Do  you  suppose  I  meant 
to  imply  that  he  had  poisoned  the  old  man  or  throttled  him  ? ' 

'  But  if  he  didn't,  what  would  have  been  the  good  of  an 
inquest  ?'  asked  Mrs.  Jennings's  friend  pertinently. 

'  I  did  not  say,'  replied  Mrs.  Jennings,  with  some  displeasure, 
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'  that  a  coroner's  jury  would  have  returned  a  verdict  of  murder 
against  Mr.  Austin.  But  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  cause  death 
without  resorting  to  violence,  and  I  happen  to  know  for  a  fact — 
that  much  my  husband  has  admitted — that  Dr.  Jennings,  who 
met  him  as  he  was  entering  the  house,  particularly  cautioned  him 
against  agitating  the  patient.  Of  course  he  may  be  quite  inno- 
cent ;  only  I  cannot  truthfully  say  that  his  conduct  strikes  me  as 
that  of  an  innocent  man.  To  accept  a  legacy  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  under  the  circumstances,  and  never  even  attempt  to  explain 
how  such  a  sum  came  to  be  left  to  him ! — well,  I  really  don't 
think  he  can  be  surprised  if  the  general  feeling  is  that  he  owes 
some  explanation  to  honest  folks.' 

The  general  feeling,  unfortunately,  was  very  much  what  Mrs. 
Jennings  asserted  it  to  be.  She  herself,  no  doubt,  had  done 
what  in  her  lay  to  create  and  foster  that  feeling ;  but  perhaps  it 
would  have  arisen  without  her  aid,  for  very  few  people  are  sincerely 
rejoiced  to  hear  that  their  next-door  neighbour  has  come  into  a 
fortune.  The  circumstances,  too,  were  a  little  suspicious.  Was 
it  not  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  Mr.  Austin  had  had  pecuniary 
losses  early  in  the  winter  ?  Was  it  not  well  known  that  he  had 
been  a  constant  visitor  at  the  Grange,  although  he  had  never 
visited  Mr.  Litton  in  his  medical  capacity?  Had  not  everybody 
noticed  that  for  some  time  after  the  funeral  he  had  gone  about 
with  a  hang-dog  look,  and  had  replied  brusquely  and  awkwardly 
to  the  congratulations  of  his  acquaintances  ?  And  that  simulated 
friendship  of  his  for  Leonard  Jerome,  against  whom  he  might 
naturally  be  supposed  to  cherish  a  grudge  ?  Oh,  there  was  more 
in  it  than  met  the  eye  ;  and  although  there  may  not  have  been 
many  persons  in  Wilverton  who  suspected  Matthew  Austin  of 
murder,  not  a  few  were  surprised  and  disappointed  to  learn  that 
there  was  no  prospect  of  the  will  being  contested  on  the  ground 
of  undue  influence. 

The  chief  beneficiary  under  the  will  would  have  been  only  too 
glad  to  see  its  validity  contested ;  but  she  was  advised  that  such 
a  course  (even  if  it  could  be  adopted  with  any  chance  of  success) 
would  prove  in  no  way  advantageous  to  her  brother ;  so  she  had 
to  content  herself  with  devising  other  means  for  improving  her 
brol  her's  pecuniary  position — which,  as  she  was  now  sole  mistress 
of  (Considerable  wealth,  was  no  such  difficult  matter,  after  all. 
Lady  Bannock  remained  at  the  Grange,  where  there  were  a  good 
many  things  to  be  attended  to,  while  Leonard  returned  to  London, 
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and  consequently  did  not  hear  the  unpleasant  rumours  which  were 
being  circulated  about  his  friend. 

Some  weeks  passed  before  these  rumours  came  to  Matthew's 
ears,  and  it  was  in  a  somewhat  modified  form  that  they  reached 
him  at  length.  He  did  not  understand,  that  is  to  say,  that  he 
was  accused  of  having  killed  his  benefactor,  But  only  that  he  was 
supposed  to  have  utilised  his  unquestionable  influence  over  Mr. 
Litton  for  his  own  ends.  That,  he  could  not  help  acknowledging, 
was  a  very  natural  comment  to  make  upon  the  case.  He  had  half 
expected  it  and  did  not  greatly  resent  it,  being,  as  usual,  a  good 
deal  more  disquieted  about  other  people's  affairs  than  about  his 
own.  Leonard  had  gone  off  to  London  without  wishing  him  good- 
bye, and  had  not  written  since ;  Lady  Bannock,  whom  he  had 
seen  once  or  twice,  had  spoken  with  much  bitterness  of  Lilian, 
who,  she  declared,  was  doing  far  more  towards  disgusting  her 
brother  with  life  and  driving  him  to  despair  than  could  ever  have 
been  accomplished  by  the  gross  injustice  of  Uncle  Eichard — 
'though  that  has  been  enough  to  sicken  anybody.'  Upon  the 
whole,  it  seemed  but  too  probable  that  a  promising  career  was  in 
danger  of  ending  badly. 

Lady  Bannock  was  not  unaware  that  disagreeable  things  were 
being  whispered  about  her  friend  the  doctor ;  but  she  had  not 
introduced  the  topic  in  talking  to  him,  partly  because  it  was  an 
awkward  sort  of  topic  to  introduce,  and  partly  because  she  herself 
was  inclined  to  think  that,  since  Matthew  had  possessed  such 
power  with  the  old  recluse,  he  might  have  employed  it  more 
unselfishly.  However,  she  mentioned  current  reports  to  Leonard, 
when  he  ran  down  to  make  arrangements  for  the  removal  of  the 
plate  which  he  had  inherited,  and  the  outburst  of  wrath  with 
which  her  information  was  received  imbued  her  more  than  ever 
with  the  admiring  conviction  that  she  had  been  blessed  by  Heaven 
with  the  noblest  and  most  chivalrous  of  brothers. 

Leonard  was  for  starting  off  there  and  then  and  '  forcing  that 
woman  Jennings's  lies  down  her  throat ' ;  but,  as  Lady  Bannock 
pointed  out  to  him,  it  is  not  possible  to  deal  with  a  liar  of  the 
female  sex  in  that  way,  and,  after  a  good  deal  of  vapouring,  he 
was  fain  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  adoption  of  methods  slightly  less 
heroic.  What  he  finally  decided  upon  doing  was  to  betake  him- 
self to  the  club,  wait  until  the  smoking-room  was  tolerably  well 
filled  with  members,  and  then  state,  in  a  loud  and  defiant  voice, 
how  sorry  he  had  been  to  hear  that  his  friend  Austin  had  been 
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subjected  to  calumnies  in  certain  quarters.  There  was  not,  he 
said,  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  such  calumnies,  and  he  only 
wished  he  could  trace  them  to  their  source. 

Nobody  responding  to  this  indirect  challenge,  he  went  on  to 
declare  that  what  had  struck  him  as  being  especially  infamous 
wa^  the  insinuation  that  Austin's  last  interview  with  his  uncle  had 
had  the  effect  of  hastening  the  latter's  death ;  whereupon  an  old 
gentleman  observed  mildly : 

*  But  surely,  Mr.  Jerome,  one  may  assume  that  to  have  been 
so  without  making  any  infamous  insinuations  ?    I  understand  that 
Mr.  Litton  suffered  from  heart  disease  and  that  Dr.  Jennings  had 
warned  him  of  the  risk  of  agitation.     How  can  we  tell  that  no 
agitating  discussion  took  place  in  the  course  of  that  interview  ? 
It  seems  reasonable  enough  to  conclude  that  something  of  the  sort 
did  take  place.' 

( There  was  no  agitating  discussion  at  all,'  answered  Leonard 
shortly. 

'  Oh,  if  you  tell  us  so,  we  are  bound  to  accept  your  word.  But, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  Mr.  Austin  has  not  deigned  to  give  the 
slightest  information  upon  the  subject  to  anybody.' 

*  Why  the  deuce  should  he  ?     Who  has  the  pretension  to  put 
him  upon  his  trial,  I  should  like  to  know  ? ' 

'  My  dear  Mr.  Jerome,'  said  the  old  gentleman,  '  you  are 
quit  e  right  to  stand  up  for  your  friend,  and  everyone  will  honour 
you  for  doing  so  ;  but  I  am  afraid  people  will  not  be  deterred 
from  forming  and  expressing  their  own  opinions  by  being 
simply  told  that  you  exonerate  him.  For  my  own  part,  I 
must  confess  that,  if  I  were  in  his  rather  equivocal  position, 
I  should  have  taken  some  measures  to  clear  my  character  before 
now.' 

Leonard  blustered  a  little ;  but  as  he  had  not  the  courage  to 
avow  that  he  himself  had  seen  and  spoken  with  his  uncle  after  the 
interview  alluded  to,  his  bluster  produced  no  great  effect  upon  his 
audience,  and  he  went  away  feeling  that  he  had  done  more  harm 
than  good. 

NTot  without  shame  and  contrition  did  he  proceed  to  look  up 
Maithew  Austin,  who  was  now  once  more  installed  in  his  own 
abode,  and  who  smiled  at  the  vehemence  with  which  his  visitor 
denounced  the  busybodies  of  Wilverton. 

I  know  that  some  uncharitable  remarks  have  been  made  about 
me,  Matthew  said ;  *  but  so  long  as  they  are  not  made  to  my  face, 
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I  don't  see  why  I  should  take  any  notice  of  them.  Besides,  they 
were  really  inevitable.  One  can't  inherit  a  fortune  from  a  com- 
parative stranger  without  being  accused  of  fortune-hunting.' 

'  Oh,  I  don't  so  much  mind  their  calling  you  a  fortune-hunter,' 
answered  Leonard.  And  then,  urged  on  by  an  irresistible  craving 
to  face  the  worst  and  have  done  with  it,  he  proceeded  to  mention 
the  specific  charge  which  had  so  roused  his  ire. 

The  worst — in  the  sense  which  he  mentally  applied  to  that 
expression — did  not  come ;  for  his  friend  never  thought  of  putting 
the  question  which  he  had  dreaded. 

'It  is  not  pleasant,'  said  Matthew  rather  gravely,  'to  be 
accused  of  having,  either  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  brought 
about  the  death  of  a  fellow-creature;  but  it  can't  be  helped. 
Moreover,  there  is  just  the  possibility  that  what  these  people  say 
may  be  true.  Your  uncle  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  disturbed  in 
mind  when  I  left  him,  but,  as  you  know,  we  had  been  talking  of 
disturbing  matters,  and  he  may  have  been  more  upset  than  I 
thought.  Anyhow,  I  couldn't  affirm  upon  oath  that  our  conversa- 
tion had  nothing  to  do  wit^h  the  attack  which  proved  fatal  to  him : 
such  as  the  imputation  is,  I  must  submit  to  it.J 

For  a  moment  Leonard  was  very  nearly  telling  the  whole 
truth.  If  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  accused  of  having  brought 
about  the  death  of  a  fellow-creature,  it  is  more  unpleasant  still  to 
be  conscious  of  having  actually  done  so ;  but  it  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
most  unpleasant  of  all  to  stand  by  and  let  another  bear  the  blame 
of  one's  own  misdeeds.  He  had  opened  his  lips  to  speak  (fearing, 
perhaps,  lest  delay  should  expose  him  to  an  overwhelming  and 
ignoble  temptation),  when  Matthew  resumed  lightly  : 

'  Anyhow,  my  shoulders  are  broad  enough  to  bear  the  burden. 
The  people  whose  opinion  I  value  won't  think  ill  of  me,  and  as  for 
the  others — well,  since  I  don't  value  their  opinion,  why  should  I 
care  to  alter  it  ?  I  don't  suppose  they  have  it  in  their  power  to 
do  me  the  slightest  harm,  even  if  they  wished  to  harm  me ;  but 
most  likely  they  don't.  They  chatter  for  the  sake  of  chattering 
and  because  the  sterility  of  their  minds  leaves  them  a  very  limited 
range  of  subjects.' 

It  was  in  this  guise  that  temptation  presented  itself  to  a 
harassed  man  and  got  the  better  of  him.  After  all,  was  it  in  the 
least  probable  that  Matthew  would  be  injured  by  gossip  which  was 
sure  to  die  down  and  be  forgotten  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  was  it  not  painfully  certain  that  if  Leonard 
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How  had  to  confess  what  he  had  hitherto  deliberately  concealed,  he 
must  needs  brand  himself  at  least  as  a  liar,  if  not  as  something 
worse?  So  he  hesitated  and  was  lost.  Matthew  began  to  ask 
questions  about  Lilian,  to  which  he  returned  absent-minded 
replies  ;  he  himself  had  to  explain  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
him  immediately  to  repay  those  ten  thousand  pounds  and  to 
receive  the  anticipated  assurance  that  there  was  no  sort  of  hurry 
about  the  matter.  He  went  away  at  length,  having  avowed 
nothing  and  knowing  full  well  that  he  must  henceforth  for  ever 
hold  his  peace.  He  had  saved  his  reputation  and  parted  with  his 
self-esteem — a  bad  bargain,  no  doubt,  but  one  which  has  been 
made  thousands  of  times  and  will  continue  to  be  made  with  toler- 
able frequency  until  the  human  race  becomes  perfect  or  extinct. 

Matthew,  unfortunately,  had  under-estimated  the  mischief- 
making  powers  of  Mrs.  Jennings  and  her  satellites.  These  were 
in  reality  by  no  means  trifling,  and  he  was  forced  ere  long  to  admit 
as  much.  He  was  likewise  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  he  was 
less  indifferent  to  the  good  opinion  of  his  neighbours  than  he  had 
boasted  of  being.  How  essential  to  his  comfort  had  been  the 
popularity  which  he  had  always  hitherto  enjoyed  he  only  dis- 
covered when  he  lost  it ;  and  that  he  had  lost  it  he  was  not 
permitted  to  doubt.  Wilverton  did  not  precisely  send  him  to 
Coventry,  but  unambiguous  methods  were  adopted  of  signifying  to 
him  that  he  was  under  a  cloud  and  that  intimate  association  with 
him  was  no  longer  desired.  At  first  he  did  not  mind  averted  looks 
and  cold  replies  to  his  greetings ;  then  he  began  to  look  out  for 
these  tacit  slaps  in  the  face ;  then  he  grew  sensitive  and  turned 
out  of  his  way  to  avoid  them  ;  finally,  he  reached  the  point  of 
confessing  to  himself  that  if  such  a  course  of  treatment  were  per- 
severed with,  his  life  would  cease  to  be  worth  having.  What  hurt 
him  more  than  anything  else  was  that  even  Mrs.  Frere,  who  might 
have  known  him  better  than  to  condemn  him  unheard,  passed  him 
in  1he  street,  one  day,  with  a  bow  and  without  a  smile.  He  had 
some  hope  that  the  morbid  acuteness  of  his  perceptions  had  led 
him  to  suspect  a  slight  where  none  had  been  intended  until  the 
same  thing  occurred  again — after  which,  doubt  was  no  longer 
possible. 

Yet  he  was  not  left  without  one  partisan  amongst  so  many 
foe^  ;  and  of  this  stimulating  fact  he  was  made  aware  at  the  very 
moment  when  his  spirits  had  fallen  to  so  low  an  ebb  that  he  had 
almost  decided  to  leave  the  place.  Pacing  slowly  to  and  fro  in 
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his  garden  on  a  sunny  afternoon  (for  the  dull  season  was  again  at 
hand  and  patients  were  few)  he  was  not  a  little  taken  aback  to  see 
Anne  Frere's  tall  figure  advancing  towards  him  across  the  grass. 
She  was  quite  alone,  and  the  faint  flush  upon  her  usually  pale 
cheeks  testified  to  her  consciousness  that  she  was  doing  a  some- 
what unconventional  thing  by  thus  calling  upon  a  bachelor. 

*  I  caught  sight  of  you  from  the  road/  she  began,  speaking 
quickly  and  a  little   breathlessly,  as  if  she   had   not   complete 
control  over  her  voice  ;  '  I  thought  you  would  not  mind  my  coming 
in  for  a  minute.     I — I  rather  wanted  to  speak  to  you/ 

*  I  am  only  too  delighted,'  Matthew  declared.   And  then,  either 
because  he  was  affected  by  the  contagion  of  her  embarrassment  or 
because  he  had  lost  through  disuse  the  trick  of  setting  other  people 
at  their  ease,  he  came  to  a  rather  awkward  standstill.     '  It  seems 
a  long  time  since  we  last  met,'  was  the  only  observation  that  he 
could  hit  upon,  by  way  of  breaking  the  silence  that  followed. 

'  Yes,  it  is  some  time,'  agreed  Anne  in  an  absent-minded  tone. 
She  added  abruptly,  after  she  had  stood  for  a  moment,  glancing 
at  the  flowers  and  the  shrubs,  at  anything  and  everything  except 
her  companion  :  '  Spencer  has  left  Mr.  Vawdrey.' 

1  Indeed  ?  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that.  Has  he  returned  to  his 
wife  ?  Are  you  anxious  about  him  ? ' 

'  Oh,  I  am  always  anxious  about  him,  and  I  always  shall  be,  I 
suppose,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  No  ;  he  hasn't  gone  back  to 
his  wife ;  I  don't  know  where  he  is  or  what  he  is  doing  just  now. 
He  wrote  several  weeks  ago  to  tell  me  that  he  and  Mr.  Vawdrey 
had  had  a  quarrel  and  that — well,  he  said  a  good  deal  that  isn't 
worth  repeating.  I  was  wondering  whether,  by  any  chance,  you 
had  heard  from  him.' 

Matthew  shook  his  head.  '  But  if  you  would  like  me  to  make 
inquiries — if  I  can  be  of  any  use ' 

'  No,  no,  indeed ! '  interrupted  Anne ;  *  I  didn't  come  to  ask 
for  more  favours.  You  have  done  so  much  already,  and  we  have 
made  such  a  poor  return — all  of  us ! '  She  paused  for  a  few 
seconds  ;  then,  forcing  herself  at  last  to  look  Matthew  full  in  the 
face,  she  said :  '  It  was  only  an  excuse  about  Spencer  ;  he  will  let 
me  know  if  he  is  really  in  need  of  help.  What  I  want  to  say  to 
you  is  that  it  makes  me  feel  sick  and  ashamed  when  I  think  of  the 
way  in  which  you  have  been  treated.  You  are  big  enough  not  to 
care,  and  Maggie  and  I  are  only  two  very  insignificant  members 
of  the  community ;  still  it  would  make  us  a  little  more  comfortable 
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if  you  knew  that,  whatever  other  people  may  say  or  think,  we 
shall  never  believe  one  single  word  that  is  spoken  against  you.' 

*  You  are  very  good  ! '  exclaimed  Matthew  ;  '  I  assure  you  it  is 
more  than  a  little  comfort  to  me  to  know  that.   As  for  the  charges 
that  have  been  brought  against  me,  I  can't  very  well  meet  them, 
because  I  can't  disprove  them.     I  might  give  up  the  money ;  but 
that  would  look  more  like  a  tardy  admission  of  guilt  than  anything 
else/ 

*  You  must  not  think  of  doing  that !     Of  course  you  cannot 
pay  these  wretches  the  compliment  of  letting  them  think  that 
they  have  wounded   you ;    and   yet — they  must  have  wounded 
you/ 

'  I  confess,'  Matthew  could  not  help  replying,  *  that  I  did  not 
think  my  friends  would  have  taken  me  for  a  murderer.' 

'  Oh,  they  don't  call  you  that ;  they  think — but  I  haven't  the 
pat  ience  to  ask  them  what  they  think.  What  they  say  is  that  it 
is  Ji  mysterious  affair  and  that  it  ought  to  be  cleared  up.' 

1  Well,  perhaps  that  isn't  a  very  unnatural  thing  to  say.' 

*  I  call  it  most  unnatural  and  most  ungrateful ! '  returned  Anne 
hotly.     '  Even  if  there  were  strong  evidence — but  there  is  abso- 
lutely none — of  your  having  come  into  this  money  by  anything 
but  fair  means,  I  should  never  think  of  asking  what  it  was  worth. 
I  know  for  certain  that  you  are  incapable  of  a  shabby  action.' 

1  Then,'  said  Matthew,  his  mouth  and  eyes  breaking  into  a 
sudden  smile,  '  I  am  content.  I  won't  deny  that  I  am  very  sorry 
to  have  lost  your  father's  and  your  mother's  friendship ;  but  so  long 
as  [  have  not  lost  yours 

*  You  never  will,'  Anne  declared  firmly.     '  Please  remember 
that;  because  I  may  not   have  many  chances  of  meeting  you 
no\7.    Come  what  may,  you  will  never  be  misjudged  by  Maggie  or 
by  me.' 

He  held  out  his  hand  half  involuntarily,  and  she  took  it ;  but 
even  as  their  fingers  met,  one  of  her  old  fits  of  shyness  overcame 
her.  She  drew  back  at  once,  saying  :  '  That  is  all ;  I  must  not 
keep  you  any  longer  now.  I  am  glad  I  have  told  you,  and  so  will 
Maggie  be,  when  she  hears.  Grood-bye.' 

Her  movement  of  retreat  was  executed  with  such  rapidity  that 
she  was  out  of  sight  before  he  could  say  another  word ;  but  in 
truoh  he  was  not  anxious  to  detain  her.  He  was  grateful,  happy, 
— a  little  bewildered.  He  wanted  to  be  alone  and  to  bring  some 
order  into  his  ideas  and  sensations,  to  certain  of  which  he  was 
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scarcely  able,  for  the  moment,  to  give  a  name.  Not  until  late 
that  evening  did  he  realise  that  he  had  been  calling  them  by  their 
wrong  name  for  a  long  time  past,  but  that  they  were  not  in  any 
other  respect  unfamiliar  to  him. 


CHAPTER    XLIH. 

MRS.  VAWDREY  DOES  AN  IMPRUDENT  THING. 

FROM  the  moment  that  there  has  been  a  recognised  split  between 
a  husband  and  wife  who  continue  to  dwell  under  one  roof,  the 
position  of  the  husband  usually  becomes  the  more  tolerable  of 
the  two.  He  is  seldom  or  never  debarred  from  seeking  such 
substitutes  for  domestic  joys  as  are  to  be  found  elsewhere  -f  the 
indifference  which  he  may  have  begun  by  affecting  tends  rapidly 
to  develop  into  a  reality,  while  anything  in  the  shape  of  an 
understanding  is,  to  his  mind,  preferable  to  daily  wrangles.  But 
women,  who  .are  by  nature  both  more  quarrelsome  and  more 
forgiving,  scarcely  understand  what  it  is  to  be  honestly  indifferent, 
and  can  endure  downright  cruelty  more  easily  than  neglect.  Thus 
it  was  that  while  London  was  assuming  its  annual  aspect  of  smart- 
ness, gaiety  and  profuse  expenditure,  while  awnings  and  strips  of 
red  carpet  were  to  be  seen  in  every  fashionable  street  and  square, 
and  while  that  fortunate  minority  of  the  population  which  is  so 
very  small  and  looks  so  very  large  was  entertaining  and  being 
entertained  from  morning  to  night,  Mrs.  Leonard  Jerome  was 
unhappy  to  the  point  of  asking  herself  whether  suicide  was,  after 
all,  such  a  heinous  crime. 

Leonard  had  told  her  briefly  what  the  effect  of  his  late  uncle's 
will  would  be  upon  their  future  fortunes.  They  were  not  going 
to  be  rich — far  from  it ! — but  with  care  they  would  be  able  to  keep 
a  house  in  London  and  make  both  ends  meet,  he  supposed.  He 
had  no  wish  to  return  to  Stanwick,  and  presumed  that  she  had 
none.  They  would,  of  course,  stay  where  they  were  until  the 
lease  of  the  house  in  Hans  Place  had  expired ;  later  on  he  would 
probably  join  some  other  fellows  in  a  yachting  and  fishing  expedi- 
tion to  Norway ;  perhaps  she  would  think  things  over  and  make 
her  own  plans  for  the  summer.  He  added  that  she  would,  no 
doubt,  be  glad  to  hear  what  a  handsome  legacy  had  fallen  to 
Matthew  Austin's  share. 

Well,  she  was  sincerely  glad  to  hear  of  that :  as  for  the  re- 
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mainder  of  the  information  vouchsafed  to  her,  it  caused  her,  as 
has  been  said,  to  wish  that  she  were  fairly  out  of  a  world  in  which 
it  seemed  as  if  she  had  no  longer  any  place.  Whether  she  loved 
Leonard  or  whether  she  hated  him,  he  was  at  all  events  her  hus- 
band, and  she  was  keenly  alive  to  the  humiliation  that  he  proposed 
to  inflict  upon  her.  Many  married  men  go  off  yachting  or  fishing 
for  a  few  months  at  a  time ;  but  then  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  leave 
their  wives  to  crave  hospitality  of  possibly  reluctant  relations,  and 
Lilian  did  not  see  what  other  course  would  be  open  to  her  after 
London  should  have  ceased  to  be  inhabitable.  She  had  nobody  to 
take  counsel  with,  although  she  went  out  a  good  deal,  nor  in  any 
case  would  she  have  cared  to  reveal  griefs  and  perplexities  for 
which  there  could  be  no  practical  remedy.  Vawdrey,  obeying  her 
commands,  had  ceased  to  visit  her,  and  it  so  chanced  that  she  did 
not  come  across  him  at  any  of  the  festivities  to  which  she  was 
bidden;  although,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  looked  out  for  him 
anxiously  everywhere.  The  sight  of  his  kindly,  honest  face  would 
refresh  her,  she  thought;  she  wanted  to  be  friends  with  him 
again,  and  she  thought  very  lightly  of  the  passion  with  which  she 
had  been  unfortunate  enough  to  inspire  him.  Judging  by  previous 
experience — and  by  what  else  do  any  of  us  judge? — she  was  per- 
suaded that  a  man's  love  for  a  woman  is  at  best  but  a  fugitive 
emotion. 

Fate,  however,  decreed  that  if  she  was  to  meet  her  former 
friend  no  more,  she  was  at  least  to  be  gratified  by  the  privilege  of 
an  introduction  to  his  mother.  This  somewhat  stern  and  severe- 
looking  lady,  with  the  white  hair,  the  steel-grey  eyes  and  the  tall, 
spare  figure,  could  smile  pleasantly  enough  when  she  pleased,  and 
it  pleased  her  to  smile  very  pleasantly  upon  Mrs.  Jerome  when 
they  encountered  one  another  at  a  dinner-party. 

*  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  you  from  my  son,'  she  said. 
;  He  tells  me  that  he  has  not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  lately  ; 
but  I  am  sure  you  will  understand  that  he  is  obliged  to  neglect 
social  obligations.  He  gives  up  nearly  the  whole  of  his  time  to 
his  public  duties — as  indeed  it  is  quite  right  that  he  should.5 

Lilian  had  reason  to  be  aware  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Bridsh  legislature  are  not  subjected  to  quite  so  merciless  a  system 
of  slavery  as  that ;  but  she  did  not  dispute  the  proud  mother's 
assertion,  nor  was  she  sorry  to  find,  as  she  presently  did,  that  Mrs. 
Vawdrey  was  strongly  predisposed  in  her  favour.  It  was  evident 
that  the  old  lady  had  heard  nothing  but  good  of  her,  and,  from 
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certain  remarks  which  followed,  it  likewise  became  evident  that 
sympathy  with  her  and  compassion  for  her  lot  were  the  outcome 
of  such  reports  as  Mr.  Vawdrey  had  made  to  his  family. 

The  results  of  this  meeting  were  an  exchange  of  cards  and  a 
subsequent  invitation  to  tea  in  Dover  Street,  where  Mrs.  Vawdrey 
was  keeping  house  for  her  son.  Lilian's  acceptance  was  quite 
independent  of  any  desire  that  she  may  have  felt  to  renew  friendly 
relations  with  her  dismissed  admirer.  She  liked  the  formidable- 
looking  old  woman  and  her  two  fresh-coloured  daughters,  who 
had  the  fine  muscular  development  and  the  beaute  du  diable  which 
specially  characterise  the  rising  generation  ;  besides  which,  she 
was  at  this  time  willing  to  go  anywhere  rather  than  sit  at  home. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  not  without  satisfaction  that  she  saw  Vawdrey 
stroll  into  the  room  after  she  had  finished  her  tea  and  had  heard 
his  praises  sung  in  various  keys  for  about  half  an  hour. 

'My  dear  Neville/  exclaimed  Mrs.  Vawdrey,  'this  is  a  most 
unusual  compliment !  Are  we  to  thank  Mrs.  Jerome  for  it  ?  I 
thought  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  was  to  come  on  to-day  ? ' 

*  I  wasn't  wanted ;  they  will  go  on  talking  for  ever  so  long 
before  we  get  to  a  division,'  the  young  man  answered.  He  looked 
decidedly  sheepish  and  self-conscious  as  he  shook  hands  with 
Lilian,  assuring  her  that  he  had  had  no  idea  of  the  pleasure  which 
was  in  store  for  him.  *  My  mother  told  me  she  had  made  acquaint- 
ance with  you — I  was  very  glad,'  he  stammered.  '  But  she  never 
said  that  you  were  coming  here  to-day ;  I  didn't  understand  that 
at  all.' 

He  seemed  rather  unflatteringly  eager  to  convince  her  that  her 
presence  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  early  return.  She  told 
him  so  with  a  laugh,  in  which  his  sisters  joined,  and  then,  after 
one  or  two  apprehensive  side-glances  at  her,  he  became  more  com- 
fortable. Lilian,  on  her  side,  was  not  in  the  least  ill  at  ease :  the 
meaning  of  his  embarrassment  was  obvious  enough  to  her  quick 
feminine  perceptions.  The  harmless,  necessary  bride  had,  of 
course,  been  discovered  ;  the  young  man  had  yielded  to  the  wishes 
of  his  family,  had  not  found  them  altogether  incompatible  with 
his  own,  and  was  now  a  little  ashamed  of  certain  bygone  declara- 
tions which  ought  never  to  have  been  made.  Well,  it  only 
remained  for  her  to  persuade  him,  if  possible,  that  those  foolish 
declarations  had  not  been  taken  seriously,  and  that  no  woman 
could  rejoice  more  sincerely  than  herself  at  having  been  super- 
seded. Whether  she  was  successful  or  not  in  her  benevolent  aim, 
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she  contrived,  at  all  events,  to  make  him  cheerful  and  talkative, 
and  it  was  certain  that  neither  his  mother  nor  his  sisters  supposed 
themselves  to  be  assisting  at  the  interment  of  a  dead  past. 

;  I  was  thinking,  Neville/  said  Mrs.  Vawdrey,  after  a  time, 
'  that,  if  Mrs.  Jerome  has  no  other  engagement,  she  might  like  to 
take  my  place  and  chaperon  the  girls  to-morrow  evening.  Debates 
in  the  House  of  Commons  are  not  such  a  novelty  to  me  as  I  dare 
say  they  are  to  her,  and  I  should  be  only  too  glad  to  escape  the 
fatigue/ 

4  Would  you  ?  '  asked  the  young  man  eagerly,  bending  forward 
towards  Lilian.  *  You  won't  hear  any  of  the  great  guns  speak 
until  quite  late,  I'm  afraid ;  but  we  are  going  to  dine  at  the 
House,  and  it's  rather  jolly  sitting  out  on  the  terrace  afterwards, 
if  the  weather  is  fine.' 

Lilian  assented  willingly.  '  I  should  like  it  of  all  things,'  she 
answered.  '  I  have  no  dinner  engagement,  fortunately,  and  if  there 
is  anything  for  the  evening  it  can  do  without  me.  But  are  you 
quite  sure  that  you  don't  want  to  go,  Mrs.  Vawdrey  ?  ' 

*  Quite  sure,  my  dear,'  replied  the  old  lady  smiling ;  *  nowadays 
I  much  prefer  reading  the  reports  of  the  debates  in  the  newspapers 
to  hearing  them  with  my  own  ears.     I  don't  know/  she  added,  in 
a  slightly  altered  and  more  formal  voice,  '  whether  Mr.  Jerome 
would  care  to  join  the  party.' 

*  Oh,  thank  you — no,  I  don't  think  he  would/  answered  Lilian 
hurriedly.     '  I  believe  he  is  dining  out  somewhere,  and — and  he 
is  not  very  much  interested  in  politics.' 

Leonard  certainly  was  not  one  of  those  strange  persons  who 
peruse  the  reports  of  the  debates,  nor,  so  far  as  Lilian  knew, 
had  he  ever  expressed  the  slightest  wish  to  be  present  at  one ; 
but  it  seemed  possible  that  he  might  raise  some  objection  to  his 
wife's  improving  her  mind  in  the  manner  proposed,  and,  re- 
membering this  on  her  way  home,  she  resolved  to  request  his 
permission. 

'  I  thought  I  had  better  tell  you/  she  said,  when  she  saw  him 
that  evening,  'that  I  have  been  asked  to  dine  at  the  House  of 
Commons  to-morrow  with  Mr.  Vawdrey  and  his  sisters.  I  don't 
know  whether  you  mind  my  going.' 

Leonard  looked  at  her  in  a  way  which  was  perhaps  not  meant 
to  be  insulting,  but  which  she,  nevertheless,  felt  to  be  so.  '  Is 
there  any  reason  why  I  should  mind  ? '  he  asked. 

'  Eeally  I  don't  know/  she  answered  impatiently.  '  You  gave 

25—2 
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reasons  for  telling  me  to  shut  the  door  in  Mr.  Vawdrey's  face ; 
such  as  they  were,  I  suppose  they  still  exist.' 

'  Oh,  I  didn't  wish  to  look  like  a  fool,  that  was  all ;  but  I  don't 
know  that  it  so  very  much  matters.  Having  acted  like  a  fool,  I 
may  as  well  accept  the  consequences.  By  all  means  dine  with 
Vawdrey  and  his  sisters,  if  you  want  to  dine  with  them.' 

In  the  interests  of  peace,  Lilian  would  have  done  well  to  rest 
satisfied  with  that  disdainful  concession,  whether  she  intended  to 
take  advantage  of  it  or  not ;  but  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  of 
her  that  she  should  submit  quietly  to  treatment  which  she  had 
every  right  to  inflict  and  had  in  no  way  deserved. 

'  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  that  you  have  acted  like  a 
fool  ?  '  she  inquired. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '  I  am  afraid  I  can't  give  you  a 
very  polite  reply  ;  but  if  you  choose  to  say  the  same  thing  about 
yourself,  I  won't  contradict  you.  We  both  know  by  this  time  that 
we  did  an  uncommonly  foolish  thing  when  we  married ;  now  that 
we  have  come  to  our  senses,  the  only  wise  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
live  apart  as  much  as  possible  without  scandalising  our  neighbours. 
By  the  way,  I  find  I  can  get  afloat  next  week,  so  that  you  won't 
have  to  put  up  with  me  much  longer  for  the  present.' 

'  And  what  am  I  to  do  ? '  asked  Lilian,  turning  rather  pale. 

'  Just  exactly  what  you  please.  I  suppose  you  would  like  to 
finish  the  season,  and  after  that  you  can  pay  visits  or  travel  about 
until  the  autumn,  according  to  your  inclinations.  I  will  leave 
you  as  much  money  as  you  will  require.' 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Lilian  said,  in  a  voice  which  she 
could  not  keep  from  trembling  slightly :  '  Perhaps  you  will  tell 
me  what  I  have  done  to  deserve  such  an  ostentatious  slight.  I 
don't  wish  to  keep  you  with  me ;  you  cannot  be  more  anxious 
than  I  am  that  we  should  see  very  little  of  one  another.  But 
you  yourself  seem  to  think  that  we  had  better  not  scandalise 
our  neighbours.' 

'  What  you  have  done  !  Well,  if  you  really  want  to  know — 
but  what  is  the  use  of  snapping  and  snarling  ?  As  for  your  neigh- 
bours, they  won't  be  scandalised  unless  you  see  fit  to  give  them 
cause.  You  don't  like  the  sea  and  you  don't  care  about  roughing 
it ;  that  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  your  remaining  behind. 
Anyhow,  I  have  made  all  my  arrangements  to  go  to  Norway,  and 
it  is  too  late  to  alter  them  now.' 

If  Lilian  was  wrong  in  suspecting  her  husband  of  a  base  inten- 
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tion,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  her  suspicion  was  not  wholly 
unjustifiable.  He  had  said  in  so  many  words  that  he  wished  to 
be  rid  of  her  ;  he  was  about  to  abandon  her  for  an  indefinite  length 
of  time,  without  even  the  shelter  of  a  roof  of  her  own  to  cover 
her ;  he  had  already  told  her  that  she  had  been  more  or  less  com- 
promised by  Vawdrey's  admiration,  and  he  knew  that,  during  his 
absence,  she  would  in  all  probability  meet  her  admirer  frequently. 
Was  it  not  natural  to  conclude  that  he  was  looking  forward,  not 
without  confidence,  to  being  set  free  by  a  decree  of  the  divorce 
court  ?  Many  a  woman  has  been  goaded  into  ruining  herself  by 
less  provocation,  and  when  Lilian  drove  to  Westminster  on  the 
following  evening,  she  was  far  too  miserable  and  too  reckless  to  be 
influenced  by  her  mother's  dying  injunction,  although  she  did  not 
forget  it. 

To  be  sure,  Vawdrey  was  not  likely  now  to  tempt  her  with  a 
proposition  to  which  he  might  possibly  have  committed  himself 
earlier  in  the  year.  She  made  that  reflection,  with  an  inward 
laugh  in  which  there  was  a  good  deal  more  of  bitterness  and  self- 
contempt  than  merriment,  while  she  sat  beside  him  at  dinner  and 
listened  to  his  entirely  respectful  conversational  efforts.  She  had 
no  doubt  at  all  that  he  was  upon  the  verge  of  fulfilling  his  common- 
pi  ace,  enviable  destiny;  she  could  see  in  her  mind's  eye  the  blonde, 
placid,  well-born  maiden  upon  whom  his  mother's  affections  and 
his  own  had  been  fixed  ;  she  felt  sure  that  she  would  be  told  all 
about  it  before  the  evening  was  over,  and  when,  soon  after  dinner, 
ho  led  her  away  from  the  others  to  the  far  end  of  the  terrace  above 
the  dark  river,  she  said  to  herself  that  the  moment  for  confidential 
communications  had  arrived. 

But  although,  when  he  had  begun  speaking,  the  young  man's 
tone  and  manner  were  confidential  enough,  it  was  not  about  him- 
self that  he  desired  to  talk.  '  What  is  the  matter  ? '  he  asked 
anxiously.  '  You  are  looking  wretchedly  ill,  and  I  saw  that  you 
could  neither  eat  nor  drink.  Are  you  really  ill,  or — or  has  some- 
thing happened  ? ' 

The  terrace  was  thronged  with  members  and  their  guests ;  the 
two  girls  had  contentedly  paired  off  with  a  couple  of  elderly 
gallants  and  were  paying  no  attention  to  their  brother's  proceed- 
ings ;  the  continuous  roar  of  the  traffic  prevented  the  human  voice 
from  being  audible  at  a  distance  of  anything  over  three  yards. 
The  chances  are  that,  if  left  upon  a  desert  island  with  a  single 
companion,  we  should  all  become  perfectly  frank  and  simple  in 
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our  utterances,  and  the  centre  0f  civilisation  where  Lilian  had  taken 
up  her  stand  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  desert  island,  so  far 
as  she  was  concerned. 

1  My  husband  is  going  off  to  Norway  for  several  months,  and  I 
don't  know  what  is  to  become  of  me  while  he  is  away/  she  answered. 

Vawdrey  did  not  seem  to  be  quite  as  much  impressed  by  the 
cruelty  of  Leonard's  conduct  as  she  had  expected  him  to  be. 

'  Will  you — I  suppose  I  have  no  business  to  ask  such  a  question 
— but  will  you  miss  him  so  very  much  ? '  he  ventured  to  inquire. 

*  I  shall  miss  my  husband  no  more  than  he  will  miss  me  :  why 
should  I  ?     Only  I  have  never  been  accustomed  to  taking  care  of 
myself,  and — and  I  think  I  am  a  little  frightened.     Of  course  you 
wouldn't  understand  that  sort  of  feeling.     A  boy  is  sent  away  from 
home  as  soon  as  he  is  out  of  the  nursery,  and  long  before  he  is  a 
man  he  has  learnt  to  stand  alone  ;  you  don't  know  how  helpless  a 
woman  feels  when  she  is  suddenly  cut  adrift  and  told  to  go  where 
she  likes.' 

But  as  soon  as  Vawdrey  realised  that  the  house  in  Hans  Place 
must  shortly  be  given  up,  that  Stanwick  Hall  was  once  more  in 
the  occupation  of  tenants,  and  that  no  arrangements  whatsoever 
had  been  made  for  providing  Mrs.  Jerome  with  a  place  of  retreat 
during  her  period  of  enforced  solitude,  his  indignation  grew  voluble 
enough  to  satisfy  anybody. 

'  It  is  simply  monstrous  ! '  he  ended  by  exclaiming.  *  You  are 
not  bound  to  submit  to  it — why  do  you  submit  to  it  ? ' 

'  What  else  can  I  do  ?  Would  you  have  me  implore  him  to 
give  up  his  expedition  and  stay  with  me  ? ' 

*  I  think,  if  I  were  in  your  place,  I  should  tell  him  he  might 
either  do  that  or  agree  to  a  permanent  separation.' 

Vawdrey  dropped  his  elbows  upon  the  parapet  and  stared 
silently  for  a  few  moments  at  the  swiftly  flowing  water  and  the 
wavering  reflections  of  gas-lamps  beneath  him.  '  Hang  him ! '  he 
muttered  at  length  between  his  teeth.  '  I  wish  to  God  he  would 
bolt  with  some  other  woman  ! — with  that  Papillon  woman  or  some- 
body.' 

*  It  would  suit  his  purpose  a  great  deal  better,'  said  Lilian, 
replying  to  an  ejaculation  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  intended 
to  reach  her  ear,  *  if  I  were  to  bolt  with  some  other  man.     Perhaps 
that  is  what  he  hopes  for.' 

Vawdrey  started  into  an  upright  attitude  and  gazed  at  her 
interrogatively  for  an  instant ;  after  which  his  eyelids  dropped. 
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During  that  instant  Lilian  suffered  an  agony  of  humiliation 
which  was  at  least  commensurate  with  the  sin  against  good  taste 
of  which  she  had  been  guilty.  To  what  lower  depth  of  degradation 
can  a  woman  fall  than  to  invite  a  former  lover  to  elope  with  her 
— and  to  be  rejected  ?  She  felt  sure  that  Vawdrey  had  construed 
her  words  as  implying  such  an  invitation ;  she  was  almost  equally 
sure  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  bind  himself  by  more  legi- 
timate ties  ;  if  she  had  obeyed  her  impulse  and  had  possessed  the 
requisite  pinch  of  courage,  she  would  have  dropped  over  the  low 
parapet  and  hidden  her  shame  once  for  all  beneath  the  rapidly 
ebbing  current  of  the  dirty  Thames.  But  she  entirely  mistook 
her  companion,  whose  opinion  of  her  was  far  too  high,  while  his 
opinion  of  himself  was  far  too  modest,  to  admit  of  the  conclusions 
ascribed  to  him. 

'I  don't  know  what  your  husband  may  not  be  blackguard 
enough  to  hope  for,'  he  said,  after  a  pause  which  seemed  to  her 
interminable,  but  of  which  the  duration  was  probably  less  than  a 
minute;  'I  know  what  he  deserves!  However,  it's  pretty  poor 
form  to  talk  about  thrashing  a  man  when  one  knows  that  one  isn't 
going  to  do  it,  and  can't  do  it.  Look  here,  Mrs.  Jerome  :  it's  pre- 
cious little  I  can  do  to  help  you ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  I  can  do 
just  a  little.  Why  shouldn't  you  go  down  and  stay  at  my  place 
w]ien  you  leave  London  ?  My  mother  would  be  only  too  delighted 
to  have  you ;  she  likes  you  for  your  own  sake,  and  besides,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  telling  her — she  understands  how  things  are 
with  you.  Stop  a  bit !  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say.  Of 
course,  after  what  has  passed,  it  wouldn't  do  for  me  to  be  there ; 
but  I  don't  mean  to  be  there.  I've  been  intending  for  a  long  time 
to  take  a  run  across  to  the  United  States,  and  this  will  be  just  my 
o]  >portunity.  I  shall  sail  immediately  after  Parliament  rises,  and 
I'll  take  good  care  not  to  be  back  before  November.  Do  think  of 
it !  It  will  be  dull  for  you,  I  know ;  but  at  least  it  will  be  better 
than  going  off  to  Switzerland  or  to  some  beastly  watering-place  all 
by  yourself ;  and  it's  no  figure  of  speech  to  say  that  you'll  be  doing 
the  greatest  possible  kindness  to  my  mother  and  the  girls  if  you 
consent.  They  will  tell  you  the  same  thing  themselves,  only  I 
dare  say  they  will  put  it  in  better  words  than  I  can.' 

Lilian  was  touched  by  what  she  took  to  be  his  slightly  clumsy 
dolicacy.  He  was  behaving  very  like  a  gentleman,  she  thought, 
and  although  it  was  manifestly  out  of  the  question  to  accept  his 
hospitality,  she  tried  to  answer  him  graciously. 
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'  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  be  your  mother's  guest,'  she  said  smil- 
ing, '  and  I  certainly  cannot  drive  you  across  the  Atlantic ;  but 
perhaps,  after  you  are  married,  I  will  stay  with  you  some  day. 
That  is,  if  your  wife  will  ask  me.' 

'  If  you  wait  until  I  am  married,  you  will  never  stay  with  me 
at  all,'  returned  the  young  man,  in  a  low  voice ;  '  I  think  you 
know  that.'  Presently  he  resumed  :  '  What  is  the  use  of  pre- 
tending to  ignore  a  thing  that  stares  us  both  in  the  face?  I 
suppose  it  is  wicked  to  love  another  man's  wife ;  but  I  don't  see 
how  one  is  to  help  that  kind  of  wickedness ;  and  in  my  case  no- 
harm  can  possibly  come  of  it,  because  I  am  perfectly  well  aware 
that  you  don't  love  me ' 

'  I  don't,  indeed  I  don't ! '  interjected  Lilian  eagerly. 

'  Of  course  you  don't,'  agreed  Yawdrey,  wincing  involuntarily,, 
but  raising  his  eyes  to  meet  hers  with  courageous  cheerfulness  ; 
'  so  that  the  question  simply  resolves  itself  into  one  of  expediency. 
I  really  do  want  to  go  to  America,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  I 
must  want  to  be  of  any  little  use  to  you  that  I  can.' 

'  Nobody  can  be  of  use  to  me.  For  the  reasons  that  you  know 
of,  I  could  not  stay  in  your  house ;  but  thank  you  a  thousand 
times,  all  the  same.  I  was  afraid,'  continued  Lilian  rather  breath- 
lessly, '  that  when  I  said  that  just  now  about  running  away  with 
some  other  man,  you  might  think  that,  to  punish  my  husband,  or 

out  of  bravado  or  spite,  I  really  meant Oh,  here  come  your 

sisters  !  I  suppose  it  is  time  for  us  to  go  and  listen  to  this  dread- 
ful debate.  Tell  me  quickly  before  they  are  here — tell  me  that 
you  did  not  think  that  of  me ! ' 

Vawdrey  looked  puzzled  and  astonished :  probably  he  was  quite 
unable  to  account  for  her  agitation.  '  Mrs.  Jerome,'  he  answered, 
'  I  give  you  my  word  of  honour  that  if  an  angel  from  heaven 
were  to  tell  me  you  had  done  anything  disgraceful,  I — I  should 
hit  him  in  the  face  ! ' 

So  perhaps,  after  all,  he  was  of  some  little  use  to  her,  since  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  opinion  which  others  hold  of  us  is 
the  standard  by  which  our  conduct  is,  for  the  most  part,  apt  to  be 
regulated. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV. 

MATTHEW   UNDERTAKES  AN   INTERESTING   CASE. 

WOMEN,  it  is  said,  are  often  unconsciously  in  love.  In  the  early 
Victorian  days,  indeed,  when  they  wore  their  hair  in  bandeaux  or 
ringlets  and  had  eyes  a  good  deal  larger  than  their  mouths,  it 
used  to  be  assumed  that  this  was  always  the  case  with  them,  and 
that  they  must  of  necessity  be  overwhelmed  with  surprise  and 
becoming  confusion  when  the  young  gentleman  in  the  tight 
trousers  dropped  lightly  on  one  knee  for  the  purpose  of  avowing 
Ids  adoration  in  well-chosen  language.  But  it  may  safely  be 
affirmed  that  such  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  the  common  ex- 
perience of  our  own  sex.  Only  a  very  few  of  us,  like  Matthew 
Austin,  are  so  absent-minded  or  so  altruistic  as  to  mistake  the 
nature  of  our  own  sentiments,  and  even  Matthew  had  the  grace 
to  feel  rather  like  a  fool  when  it  dawned  upon  him  that  he  had 
loved  Anne  Frere  for  at  least  a  year  without  having  been  aware 
that  he  did  so. 

Was  he  equally  a  fool  because,  after  making  this  tardy  dis- 
covery, he  at  once  decided  that  it  must  be  kept  to  himself?  It 
is  not  very  easy  to  say  how  far  an  innocent  man  who  happens  to 
be  under  a  cloud  is  bound  to  accept  the  disabilities  which  attach 
to  a  guilty  one.  Most  of  us,  no  doubt,  would  be  satisfied  with 
the  knowledge  of  our  innocence  and  would  consider  that  nothing 
(•ompelled  us  to  prove  a  negative ;  but,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
was  not  Matthew's  view.  To  prove  that  he  had  neither  unduly 
influenced  Mr.  Litton  nor  expedited  his  benefactor's  death  was 
impossible;  to  resign  the  fortune  that  he  had  inherited  would 
have  been  futile  :  people  must,  therefore,  think  what  they  pleased 
ji,bout  him,  and  apparently  it  pleased  them  to  think  very  badly  of 
him.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  could  not,  according  to  his 
ideas,  ask  Mr.  Frere's  daughter  to  be  his  wife ;  nor,  for  the  matter 
<  >f  that,  had  he  the  slightest  ground  for  believing  that  she  would 
i  ,ccept  him  if  he  did.  He  rejoiced  to  know  that  her  faith  in  him 
had  not  been  shaken  by  calumny,  his  gratitude  to  her  for  the 
assurance  whereby  she  had  comforted  him  was  boundless ;  but  he 
had  no  intention  of  telling  her  what  he  felt  or  of  seeking  oppor- 
i  unities  for  meeting  her.  It  was  in  some  degree  his  nature  to 
behave  like  that.  When  he  had  been  in  love  with  Lilian  Murray 
(for  he  certainly  had  been  in  love  with  Lilian,  and  it  never  occurred 
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to  him  to  turn  his  back  upon  himself  by  asserting  that  he  had 
not),  he  had  adopted  much  the  same  attitude.  A  mixture  of 
modesty  and  pride  forbade  him  to  take  anything  for  granted ; 
Anne  had  shown  herself  to  be  a  true  friend  of  his,  and  that — 
with  his  present  tarnished  reputation — was  a  great  deal  more  than 
he  had  had  any  right  to  expect  of  her. 

Nevertheless,  he  saw  her  every  now  and  again  in  the  course  of 
those  long  summer  days  when  his  loneliness  and  ostracism  weighed 
so  heavily  upon  him.  He  saw  her  father  and  mother,  too,  and 
exchanged  a  few  words  with  them  from  time  to  time,  though  he 
was  no  longer  begged  to  drop  in  to  luncheon  or  dinner  at  Hayes 
Park  in  the  old  friendly  fashion.  Once,  indeed,  he  was  invited 
to  a  dinner-party,  Mr.  Frere,  as  became  a  magistrate  versed  in 
the  laws  of  his  country,  being  of  opinion  that  no  man  ought  to 
be  condemned  until  his  culpability  has  been  established ;  but 
this  invitation  was  politely  declined.  Matthew,  to  tell  the  truth, 
felt  very  sore  indeed  against  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frere,  and  would  make 
no  response  whatsoever  to  the  hints  with  which  they  favoured  him 
that  they  desired  nothing  better  than  to  be  persuaded  of  his 
integrity.  Since  they  were  so  ready  to  set  him  down  as  a  rascal, 
it  was  not  by  him  that  any  effort  should  be  made  to  undeceive 
them,  he  thought,  and  the  consequence  was  that  after  each  of 
those  casual  encounters  they  could  only  sigh  and  shake  their 
heads. 

Now,  it  came  to  pass,  one  Sunday  afternoon,  that  Matthew 
went  to  St.  Mark's  Church,  a  place  of  worship  which,  as  the  reader 
has  doubtless  forgotten,  Anne  Frere  was  in  the  habit  of  attending 
during  the  summer  months,  and  if  Matthew  had  likewise  forgotten 
that  circumstance,  he  was  pleasantly  reminded  of  it  when,  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  service,  she  stepped  forth  from  a  dark  corner 
where  she  had  been  sitting  unperceived  and  joined  him  in  the 
churchyard. 

'  Have  you  time  to  walk  part  of  the  way  home  with  me  ? '  she 
asked.  '  I  should  like  to  consult  you  about  something.' 

He  had  plenty  of  time.  He  fancied — though  perhaps  he  may 
have  been  mistaken — that  people  were  less  anxious  to  consult  him 
professionally  than  of  yore,  and  the  few  patients  whom  he  had 
upon  his  books  at  that  time  belonged  almost  exclusively  to  the 
poor  and  non-paying  class.  In  any  case,  he  was  quite  at  the 
service  of  Miss  Frere,  who,  as  he  had  anticipated,  was  once  more 
in  trouble  about  her  brother.  Spencer,  it  seemed,  had  been 
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tmting  for  pecuniary  aid,  and  had  obtained  it.  He  was  out  of 
employment,  had  no  prospect  of  earning  a  livelihood  and  had 
applied  to  his  sister  because  there  was  nobody  else  to  apply  to. 

*  That  is  nothing,'  Anne  said,  in  answer  to  the  expostulations 
which  Matthew  felt  bound  to  make ;  *  I  foresaw  what  must  come 
after  he  had  left  Mr.  Vawdrey,  and  I  have  saved  a  little  out  of  my 
allowance.  But  what  makes  me  really  unhappy  is  the  way  in 
which  he  writes  about  his  health.  I  am  afraid  he  is  more  seriously 
ill  than  he  chooses  to  confess,  and  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought 
to  tell  my  father  or  not.  You  see,'  she  added,  '  I  am  not  in  very 
high  favour  at  home  just  at  present,  and  if  I  could  wait  a  little 
longer  before  putting  in  a  word  for  poor  Spencer,  I  should  have  a 
better  chance  of  success,  I  think.  I  believe  it  is  almost  decided 
now  that  Harry  is  to  be  made  an  eldest  son  of;  but  until  he  comes 
back  from  India  and  everything  is  settled,  not  much  is  likely  to 
be  done  for  the  real  eldest  son.  Only  I  can't  let  Spencer  die,  can 
I  ?  Would  you  mind  reading  what  he  says  about  himself  ? ' 

Matthew  perused  the  letter  handed  to  him,  which  had  evidently 
been  composed  in  a  mood  of  profound  despondency,  and  in  which 
the  writer  stated  that  he  was  only  deterred  from  hanging  himself 
or  blowing  his  brains  out  by  the  conviction  that  he  had  but  a  few 
months  to  live,  anyhow.  He  did  not  specify  the  malady  from 
which  he  believed  himself  to  be  suffering,  nor  did  he  complain  of 
anything,  save  insufficiency  of  means  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together ;  he  merely  claimed  to  know  intuitively  that  he  would 
not  trouble  the  world,  nor  the  world  him,  much  longer.  The 
meaning  of  these  phrases  was  tolerably  clear  to  the  experienced 
medical  man  who  read  them  and  who,  remembering  a  certain  con- 
versation which  he  had  had  with  Spencer  outside  the  military 
hospital  at  Lowcester,  was  able  to  say  reassuringly : 

'  I  don't  think  there  is  any  need  for  you  to  be  alarmed.  A 
man  doesn't  die  unless  he  has  something  definite  the  matter  with 
him,  and  if  your  brother  had  anything  definite  the  matter  with 
him,  he  would  quote  a  doctor's  opinion.  However,  you  will  have 
a  doctor's  opinion  upon  his  case  soon  ;  for  of  course  I  shall  go  up 
to  London  to-morrow  and  see  him.' 

1  Oh  ! — did  you  think  I  meant  that  ?  '  exclaimed  Anne,  stop- 
ping short  and  looking  at  her  companion  in  the  way  which  had 
formerly  repelled  and  provoked  him,  but  which  he  now  no  longer 
resented. 

'  No,'  he  answered,  '  I  didn't ;    but  I  wish  you  had.      Why 
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should  you  grudge  me  any  trifling  occasion  of  serving  you  that 
may  come  in  my  way  ?  I  wasn't  too  proud  to  be  thankful  when 
you  did  me  the  greatest  service  that  one  friend  can  possibly  render 
to  another.' 

6  What  service  ?  I  only  told  you — for  my  own  satisfaction  and 
because  I  couldn't  help  it — that  Maggie  and  I  were  not  insane 
enough  to  believe  what  ought  to  have  been  incredible  to  every- 
body.' 

'  Quite  so  ;  and  for  my  own  satisfaction  I  am  going  to  see  your 
brother  and  report  to  you  upon  his  condition.  It  will  cost  me  a 
little  money  and  take  up  a  little  of  my  time  :  I  have  more  of  both 
now  than  I  know  what  to  do  with,  and  if  you  cannot  accept  that 
much  from  me,  I  shall  know  that  you  do  not  really  regard  me  as 
a  friend,  after  all.' 

*  I  should  like  you  to  see  him,'  answered  Anne  irresolutely ; 
'  but — but  I  am  sure  you  must  think  that  I  was  hinting.     And 
indeed  I  was  not! — I  did  honestly  want  to   hear  whether  you 
thought  I  ought  to  tell  them  about  Spencer  or  not.' 

*  Well,  I  couldn't  possibly  give  an  opinion  without  having  had 
a  look  at  him.     You  shall  hear  in  a  day  or  two  what  my  impres- 
sion is,  and  in  the  meantime,  I  hope  you  won't  worry  yourself- 
His  complaint,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  is  nothing  worse  than  an 
attack  of  low  spirits,  and  those  attacks  don't  kill.     If  they  did,  I 
should  be  in  a  rather  bad  way  myself.' 

Thereupon  they  parted.  One  of  them  was  too  shy  to  express 
the  sympathy  that  she  felt,  while  the  other  was  afraid  lest  a  pro- 
longation of  the  interview  should  lead  him  into  betraying  more 
than  he  had  any  business  to  betray.  The  latter,  moreover,  was  not 
desirous  of  being  catechised  respecting  Spencer  Frere,  as  to  whose 
condition  and  its  cause  he  had  formed  suspicions  which  were  best 
kept  to  himself  for  the  time  being. 

These  suspicions  of  his  received  ample  verification  on  the 
ensuing  afternoon,  when  he  was  admitted  into  the  somewhat 
squalid  lodging  near  Fitzroy  Square  where  Spencer  had  found  a 
temporary  asylum.  The  languid,  pallid,  unshaven  tenant,  who 
rose  from  his  recumbent  attitude  upon  a  horsehair  sofa  to  greet 
the  new-comer  without  apparent  surprise  or  pleasure,  resembled  the 
ex-Lancer  only  in  so  far  as  a  very  bad  photograph  resembles  its 
original,  and  after  a  rapid  scrutiny  of  him,  Matthew  was  not  at  all 
astonished  to  hear  him  say  : 

'  It's  too  late,  my  dear  Austin.     Anne  has  sent  you,  I  suppose, 
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but  you  can't  do  any  good  now.  I'm  beat,  and  there's  an  end 
of  it.' 

1  Very  well ;  if  you  are  beat — and  I  can  see  for  myself  that 
you  are — somebody  else  must  take  command,'  observed  Matthew 
quietly.  '  How  long  is  it  since  you  began  drugging  yourself 
again  ? ' 

'  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  remember.  About  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  I  should  think — ever  since  starvation  began  to  stare  me  in 
the  face.  I  never  really  gave  it  up,  you  know,  except  for  a  short 
time  after  I  was  married.  Why  I  haven't  come  to  a  poison  dose 
yet  I  can't  tell  you — any  more  than  I  can  tell  you  why  I  haven't 
dunned  my  wife  for  an  allowance.  Funk  in  the  one  case  and  a 
sort  of  lingering  recollection  of  having  once  been  a  gentleman  in 
the  other,  perhaps.  You  needn't  trouble  to  reason  with  me  or 
preach  at  me;  it  would  be  only  a  waste  of  breath.  I'm  quite 
aware  of  being  a  despicable  wreck  of  humanity,  and  I  don't  care  a 
straw.' 

Spencer  had  always  been  a  little  theatrical  in  his  language  and 
ideas.  Matthew,  not  much  impressed  by  a  speech  which  had 
probably  been  intended  to  horrify  him,  felt  the  other's  pulse, 
looked  into  his  eyes,  asked  a  few  questions,  and  then  remarked 
meditatively  : 

'  Well,  it  won't  do  for  me  to  lose  sight  of  you  yet  awhile,  and 
you  must  be  got  out  of  this  somehow.  The  best  plan  will  be  for 
you  to  come  home  with  me  to-morrow.  Wilvertonis  almost  empty 
j  u.st  now,  and,  as  you  will  hardly  care  to  stir  beyond  the  garden, 
t  be  fact  of  your  being  in  my  house  can  be  kept  a  secret.  At  the 
end  of  a  fortnight  or  so  I  may  be  able  to  see  my  way  more  clearly. 
( >f  course  you  will  be  under  supervision  ;  for  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  there  must  be  no  more  morphia.' 

Spencer  laughed  drearily.  '  You  might  as  well  tell  me  that 
there  must  be  no  more  meat  or  drink,'  he  declared.  '  Don't  you 
understand  that  I  can't  live  without  it  ?  My  will  is  gone — abso- 
lutely and  utterly  gone  ! ' 

'  You  will  have  to  find  it  again.  I  don't  say  that  you  have  an 
easy  or  a  pleasant  time  before  you,  and  I  fully  agree  that  reason- 
ing or  preaching  would  be  thrown  away  upon  you  in  your  present 
state ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  your  case  is  by  no  means  hopeless, 
and  I  am  going  to  take  charge  of  it  now.' 

'  You  are  a  fool  for  your  pains,'  returned  the  other,  who  had 
once  more  stretched  himself  out  upon  the  sofa  and  had  clasped  his 
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hands  behind  his  head ;  *  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the  very 
best  thing  you  could  do  for  me  and  everybody  else  would  be  to  let 
me  die.  If  you  want  to  be  benevolent,  why  don't  you  go  back  to 
Wilverton,  make  your  report  to  my  affectionate  father  and  request 
him  to  fork  out  a  hundred  pounds  ?  That  wouldn't  be  a  very  long 
price  to  pay  for  the  blessing  of  getting  rid  of  me,  and  at  my 
present  rate  of  progress  a  hundred  pounds  ought  to  be  quite 
enough  to  see  me  out.  Besides,  I  am  dead  sick  of  this  pigsty 
of  a  world.  You  and  Anne  are  the  only  decent  inhabitants  of  it 
that  I  have  ever  met,  and  you  seem  to  get  on  pretty  badly  in  it, 
both  of  you.  I  tried  to  pay  that  Jerome  woman  out ;  but  I  believe 
I  failed,  and  I  dare  say  you  wouldn't  have  thanked  me  if  I  had 
succeeded.  Give  that  infernal  old  landlady  of  mine  a  five-pound 
note  to  keep  her  quiet,  my  dear  Austin,  and  then  leave  me  to 
wallow  in  the  mire  until  I  choke  myself.  It's  the  only  thing  to 
be  done/ 

To  this  garrulity  Matthew  responded  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  he  would  have  done  to  the  ravings  of  a  semi-delirious  patient. 
He  knew  very  well  that  there  would  be  no  great  trouble  at  the 
outset ;  the  question  was  whether  Spencer  would  prove  tractable 
under  the  restraint  which  must  necessarily  be  imposed  upon  him  ; 
after  which  would  arise  the  further  and  more  difficult  question  of 
whether  anything  resembling  a  silk  purse  can  ever  be  constructed 
out  of  the  proverbial  sow's  ear.  Anyhow,  the  attempt  must  be 
made,  and  preliminary  measures  were  soon  accomplished.  On  the 
following  afternoon  Matthew,  having  satisfied  the  claims  of  the 
landlady,  took  with  him  on  his  homeward  journey  a  submissive 
and  sadly  dejected  friend  for  whose  reception  he  had  prepared  his 
servants  by  telegram  and  of  whose  presence  under  his  roof  he  did 
not  contemplate  apprising  Miss  Frere  immediately.  He  foresaw 
that  a  more  or  less  arduous  struggle  would  have  to  be  faced,  and 
he  did  not  wish  to  be  interfered  with  by  anybody  while  it  lasted. 

For  the  next  ten  days  he  had  a  somewhat  troublesome  time  of 
it,  although  the  process  of  reclamation  interested  him,  and  although 
closer  intimacy  with  his  patient  brought  him  a  species  of  compas- 
sionate affection  for  that  reprobate.  A  reprobate  the  man  unques- 
tionably was,  and  that  he  could  be  permanently  reclaimed  either 
in  a  physical  or  a  moral  sense  seemed,  at  his  age,  extremely  un- 
likely ;  yet  there  was  a  chance  for  him,  and  it  is  one  of  the  first 
axioms  of  a  physician's  creed  that  no  chance  ought  ever  to  be 
neglected.  Spencer's  fractiousness  and  feeble  efforts  to  defy 
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control  yielded  by  degrees  to  the  good-humoured  patience  of 
his  gaoler;  he  tried  hard  to  do  as  he  was  told;  beneath  the 
cynicism  which  he  was  fond  of  parading  could  be  discerned  clearly 
enough  the  unfruitful  germs  of  a  certain  nobility.  He  was  pathe- 
tically grateful  and  ashamed  of  himself  at  times ;  he  had  preferred 
misery  and  want  to  accepting  assistance  from  his  wife,  who,  it 
appeared,  had  offered  to  make  him  a  fairly  liberal  allowance,  upon 
the  condition  that  he  should  solemnly  bind  himself  to  trouble  her 
DO  more;  he  did  not  complain  of  his  father's  severity,  nor  had  he 
a  word  to  say  against  Vawdrey,  of  whose  behaviour  to  his  secretary 
and  its  cause  Matthew  heard  a  full  account.  Something  was 
wanting  in  Spencer  Frere — some  moral  quality,  for  the  lack  of 
which  his  career  had  been  wrecked  ;  but  to  define  it  with  precision 
was  a  task  beyond  the  reach  of  Matthew  Austin's  wit.  For  the 
rest,  he  felt  a  quasi-paternal  liking  for  this  ill-grown  specimen  of 
the  human  race  whom  he  had  saved  alive  and  a  quasi-paternal 
obligation  to  do  what  could  still  be  done  for  him.  Moreover, 
Spencer  was  Anne  Frere's  brother. 

Anne,  who  had  been  informed  by  letter  that  her  brother's  life 
was  not  in  danger  and  that  he  was  being  looked  after,  was  at 
length  made  aware  of  his  whereabouts  and  told  that  she  might 
call  and  see  him  any  day.  Matthew  was  out  when  she  arrived,  in 
response  to  this  invitation ;  but  she  awaited  his  return — as  indeed 
he  had  expected  her  to  do — and  if,  on  previous  occasions,  she  had 
shown  herself  a  little  ungracious  towards  Spencer's  benefactor,  no 
such  reproach  could  be  brought  against  her  now. 

Matthew  interrupted  her  assurances  of  eternal  gratitude  with 
a  laugh.  '  If  you  were  a  doctor,'  said  he,  '  you  would  know  that 
there  is  nothing  we  enjoy  more  than  getting  hold  of  a  case  of 
this  kind.  I  dare  say  he  has  told  you  what  was  the  matter  with 
him?' 

'  Oh,  yes  ;  he  has  told  me  all  about  it,  and  how  you  have 
literally  snatched  him  out  of  the  jaws  of  death.' 

'  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that ;  he  might  have  lived  for  a 
long  time,  though  his  life  would  hardly  have  been  worth  having 
under  such  conditions.  Still  I  am  not  going  to  deny  that  I  am 
proud  of  the  case.  My  treatment  has  been  successful,  so  far  as 
it  has  gone ;  the  only  question  is  whether  I  shall  be.  allowed  to 
proceed  with  it.' 

'  You  can't  keep  him  here  ! ' 

'  No,  I  can't  do  that,  and  it  wouldn't  be  to  his  advantage  if  I 
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could ;  but  what  I  have  been  thinking  of  is  this.  I  have  a  friend 
out  in  Western  Australia  who  has  been  doing  fairly  well  for  some 
years  past  with  breeding  horses  and  who,  I  am  sure,  would  be 
glad  to  give  him  employment.  Of  course  the  life  is  a  rough  and 
solitary  one ;  but,  as  he  is  a  good  horseman,  I  believe  he  would 
like  it,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  the  best  thing  in  the 
world  for  his  health.  What  do  you  think  ?  ' 

'  It  sounds  almost  too  good  to  be  true  ! '  exclaimed  Anne, 
clasping  her  hands.  '  Of  course  he  will  go.  I  don't  know  whether 
he  would  have  consented  before,  but  now  he  will  do  anything  on 
earth  that  you  tell  him  to  do  ;  he  would  start  for  the  North  Pole 
to-morrow  if  you  ordered  him.  But  your  friend  ! '  she  added,  her 
countenance  falling  suddenly — '  will  this  be  fair  upon  him  ?  Ought 
he  not  to  know  what  Spencer's  history  has  been  ? ' 

1  Oh,  that's  all  right,'  answered  Matthew,  laughing.  '  I  took 
the  precaution  of  telegraphing  to  my  friend,  who  says  a  man  with 
some  knowledge  of  horses  and  the  education  of  a  gentleman  will 
be  a  perfect  godsend  to  him.  They  aren't  as  particular  in  Western 
Australia  as  we  are  in  Wilverton,  I  assure  you.  Perhaps  those 
tolerant  squatters  wouldn't  turn  their  backs  even  upon  me.' 

Annie  winced  a  little.  *  Don't  talk  like  that ! '  she  pleaded ; 
*  you  make  me  feel  as  if  we  ought  not  to  accept  anything  from 
you.' 

'  But  it  was  agreed  between  us,  if  you  remember,  that  that 
was  a  very  unfriendly  kind  of  feeling  to  entertain.' 

'  I  remember  your  saying  so  ;  I  don't  remember  agreeing  with 
you.  However,  I  am  ready  to  be  as  submissive  as  Spencer  him- 
self now.  We  are  under  such  a  tremendous  obligation  to  you,  he 
and  I,  already  that  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  obey  your  com- 
mands.' 

'  In  that  case,'  answered  Matthew,  '  I  will  at  once  command 
you  to  say  nothing  more  about  obligations.' 


(To  le  continued.'} 
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BOOK  III.— continued. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

And  this  was  the  life  which  she  led,  doing  good  wherever  it  was  needful  for 
the  love  of  God. 

THE  afternoon  wore  slowly  away  in  Burders  Street.  The  heavy, 
impure  air  grew  hotter  and  denser.  The  glare  of  the  '  Sun's ' 
boards  became  more  dazzling  and  insufferable.  The  '  Sun  '  itself 
was  almost  deserted,  there  being  one  customer  only  to  stimulate 
his  thirst  in  the  fetid  bar.  The  poor  devil  on  the  pavement  had 
hobbled  off  to  bask  in  the  sun  elsewhere.  The  children  had  not 
yet  come  back  from  school ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  girl 
who  was  sweeping  the  steps  of  the  house  with  the  area,  there  was 
not  a  sign  of  life  from  one  end  of  Burders  Street  to  the  other. 

It  was  a  narrow,  noisy,  tumbledown  staircase  at  No.  17,  with  a 
small,  dark  landing  at  the  top  of  it;  but  the  front  room,  which 
looked  out  over  the  zinc  roof  of  the  shop,  though  the  ceiling  was 
low  and  the  walls  were  not  very  far  apart,  was  in  its  way  fresh  and 
cheerful  enough.  The  brightness  of  the  fire-irons  in  the  grate, 
the  clean  curtains  at  the  window,  and  a  bowl  of  flowers  upon  the 
table  gave  the  room  a  look  of  wholesome  freshness.  Some  books 
stood  upon  a  row  of  shelves  between  the  fireplace  and  the  window, 
but  the  room  contained  few  ornaments  and  no  pictures,  cheap 
works  of  art,  either  in  chromolithography  or  china,  not  being 
apparently  to  the  taste  of  the  occupants,  and  anything  more 
expensive  being  beyond  their  means. 
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There  was  a  faint  spark  of  fire  glimmering  in  the  grate,  kept 
alight,  in  spite  of  the  heat,  to  boil  the  kettle  for  tea,  and  beside  it, 
in  a  Windsor  armchair,  sat  the  father  of  Tommy's  real  lady. 

He  was  not  as  old  a  man  as  he  looked,  his  thin  hair  having 
turned  prematurely  grey.  His  well-knit  limbs  must  once  have 
held  great  strength,  for  his  form,  though  bowed,  was  still  vigorous 
and  robust.  There  was  a  certain  dignity  about  his  face,  though 
his  eyes  had  in  them  a  brooding,  retrospective  look,  as  of  *  one 
reproaching  deeds  never  to  be  undone,  with  wondering  self-com- 
passion.' In  a  way  not  easily  explicable  at  first,  the  sight  of  him 
was  very  sad.  It  was  not  that  a  once  fine  face  was  faded  and  worn, 
nor  that  trouble  had  pressed  upon  the  hand  of  Time  when  he  was 
stamping  the  wrinkles  on  his  brow,  and  had  deepened  the  im- 
pression ;  but  it  was  perhaps  that  the  strangely  uncertain  look  in 
his  eyes  told  of  a  change  sadder  than  the  withering  of  the  sap  of 
youth  or  the  failure  of  the  strength  of  manhood. 

He  was  sitting  listlessly,  staring  into  the  embers  in  the  grate. 
He  had  scarcely  moved  from  his  chair  since  his  daughter  had  left 
him.  There  was  a  book  lying  open  on  the  table,  but  he  had  not 
been  reading  it.  He  was  watching  the  one  little  spark  of  flame, 
buried  Typhon-like  under  an  JEtna  of  coal,  "with  a  fixed  gaze  that 
might  have  denoted  great  concentration  of  thought,  but  in  reality 
meant  just  then  the  absence  of  any  thought  at  all. 

From  time  to  time  he  looked  wistfully  towards  the  door,  ex- 
pecting his  daughter's  return.  A  step  passing  down  the  street 
roused  him  in  an  instant.  But  when  the  step  went  by  the  house 
and  faded  in  the  distance,  a  shade  of  disappointment  passed  into 
his  face,  and  his  eyes  turned  back  mournfully  to  the  dull  grate. 

By-and-by  he  went  to  the  window,  and  pushed  up  the  sash, 
letting  in  a  little  more  of  the  heated  air.  Then  his  face  brightened, 
for  coming  along  the  pavement  on  the  other  side  he  saw  the  tall 
figure  of  his  child.  His  eyes  seemed  almost  to  lose  their  brooding 
look  as  he  went  back  to  his  seat  by  the  fire. 

The  dingy  stairs  creaked  under  a  light,  quick  step,  the  noise 
waking  Mr.  Job,  who  had  been  dozing  in  his  parlour.  The  door 
of  the  upper  room  was  opened,  and  the  kind  eyes  under  the  black 
straw  bonnet  beamed  tenderly  on  the  broken  man  in  his  chair. 

*  Well,  dear,  has  the  time  seemed  long  ? '  she  asked,  as  she 
took  off  her  bonnet  and  came  to  him. 

'  No,  love,  not  particularly — not  longer  than  the  time  always 
must  seem  when  one  is  alone  and  has  nothing  to  do.' 
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*  I  took  the  thimble  to  the  child,'  she  went  on,  proceeding  to 
stir  the  little  Typhon  into  a  jet  of  flame  that  started  up  in  fiery 
spurts,  like  ^ae  precursors  of  an  irruption,  through  the  passage  she 
nad  broken  for  it  in  the  coal.     '  She  was  as  pleased  with  it  as  I 
should  have  been  at  her  age  with  a  guinea  doll.     And  look  what 
Tubbs  has  given  me,5  pointing  to  a  bunch  of  flowers  on  the  table. 

6  Who  may  Tubbs  be  ? '  asked  her  father,  for  whom  the  name 
•iad  no  associations. 

'  You  remember  Tubbs,  father  ?  '  But  seeing  that  he  did  not, 
and  that  the  question  pained  him,  she  added  quickly,  '  No,  I  dare 
nay  you  would  not  remember  him.  Well,  Tubbs,'  she  began,  going 
on  with  her  preparations  for  tea,  '  Tubbs  is  a  gentleman  of  nomadic 
habits,  who  deals  in  a  great  variety  of  goods.  His  goods  vary 
with  the  time  of  year.  At  the  present  time  he  is  dealing  in 
ilowers.' 

'  I  suppose,  in  other  words,  he  is  a — a — what  do  they  call 
them?' 

*  A  hawker  ?  '  she  suggested  at  once. 

'  Yes,  that  is  the  word.  I  couldn't  remember  it.' 
'  No  ? — that's  tiresome,'  she  said,  sympathetically.  *  Well,  Mr. 
Tubbs's  present  occupation  is  to  hawk  flowers,  and  when  he  went 
out  this  morning  he  left  these  with  his  wife  for  me.  She,  poor 
woman,  has  been  ill  lately,  and  I  have  been  to  see  her  once  or 
Iwice,  you  know.  It  was  Tubbs  who  gave  us  these  flowers,  too/ 
pointing  to  the  bowl  on  the  table. 

'  I  am  sure  it  is  very  good  of  him.  But  you  make  friends  of 
them  all,'  he  added.  She  was  kneeling  before  the  fire  with  the 
teapot  in  her  hand,  waiting  for  the  kettle  to  boil,  and  his  hand 
was  playing  with  her  hair.  She  looked  up  at  him  with  a  smile, 
and  he  stooped  down  and  kissed  her  forehead. 

*  And  have  you  been  to  the  other  place  ? '  he  inquired. 

1  Yes ;  they  have  given  me  seven-and-sixpence  this  time.  That 
is  more  than  usual,  you  know/  she  answered,  as  she  poured  the 
water  into  the  teapot. 

'  Had  you  done  more  work  ?  ' 

(  No ;  but  they  said  I  had  done  it  better.' 

*  Practice — practice  makes — makes '     He  pressed  his  hand 

impatiently  to  his  forehead. 

*  Perfect/  she  said,  brightly.     '  Yes,  I  am  getting  quite  grand 
at  it.     Now,  dear,  tea  is  ready.     I  am  going  to  do  you  a  piece  of 
toast.' 

26—2 
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1  No,  love,  don't  trouble/ 

The  fire  was  burning  brightly — too  brightly  for  the  hot  room ; 
and  having  cut  a  round  from  the  loaf,  she  knelt  0n  the  little 
shabby  piece  of  carpet  that  did  duty  for  a  hearthrug,  and  held  the 
bread  before  the  blaze  on  a  fork. 

1  There,  father ;  there  you  are,'  she  said,  giving  him  the  toast 
when  ^he  had  buttered  it  for  him  and  cut  it  in  half. 

'  Thanks,  dear ;  now  get  your  own  tea.' 

They  remained  silent  for  some  minutes.  The  look  of  in- 
telligence which  the  sight  of  his  daughter  had  brought  to  his  face 
seemed  to  be  ebbing  slowly  away.  He  was  gazing  into  the  fire 
once  more  with  that  brooding,  vacant  stare  of  his,  while  in  his 
absence  of  mind  he  forgot  to  put  down  the  teacup,  which  he 
hugged  with  both  hands. 

She  saw  this,  and  keeping  down  the  sigh  that  rose  in  her 
throat,  tried  to  rouse  him. 

'  The  smell  of  these  roses  almost  makes  one  forget  one  is  in 
London,'  she  said.  '  You  are  fond  of  flowers,  are  you  not,  father  ? ' 

He  looked  at  her,  but  it  was  clear  that  he  had  not  understood 
her. 

*  I  said,'  she  repeated  gently  and  very  slowly,  '  that  when  one 
smells  these  roses  one  forgets  one  is  in  London.  Smell  them, 
dear,  they  are  so  sweet,  (rive  me  your  cup  and  let  me  fill  it  up 
for  you.  There,  that's  it.'  And  she  took  the  cup  from  him  as 
she  would  have  taken  it  from  a  child,  and  having  given  him  the 
flowers  to  smell,  filled  up  the  cup  as  an  excuse  for  having  taken  it 
from  him.  He  passed  his  hand  across  his  forehead  as  if  he  were 
trying  to  brush  the  mist  away  from  his  clouded  brain.  And 
perhaps  he  had  succeeded,  for  he  spoke  more  brightly  when  he 
answered, 

1  They  are  very  sweet,  love.  They 4  remind  one  of  the 
country.' 

'  Don't  they  ? '  she  said,  encouraged  by  the  change  in  him. 
4  How  fond  I  used  to  be  of  the  country  !  I  think  I  have  never 
seen  such  roses  as  we  had  in  our  garden  at  home.  And  what  a 
country  it  was  for  wild  flowers  !  I  shall  never  forget  the  little 
wood  at  the  back  of  the  park.  A  wonderful  little  wood  ! '  she 
laughed.  '  At  least,  it  seemed  so  to  us  as  children.'  But  suddenly 
breaking  off,  she  added,  *  I  see  it  is  getting  late.  I  must  clear 
away  and  make  myself  tidy  for  the  theatre.' 

When  she  had  cleared  away  the  tea  things,  had  put  the  room 
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straight,  and  had  been  to  her  little  attic  upstairs  and  made  herself 
'  tidy  for  the  theatre/  having  still  a  few  minutes  to  spare,  she 
drew  her  chair  a  little  nearer  to  the  window  and  prepared  to  read. 
But  she  did  not  get  beyond  the  preparation ;  the  book  lay  un- 
opened in  her  lap  :  she  was  looking  up  at  the  blue  sky  over  the 
houses  opposite,  her  thoughts  still  running  perhaps  on  that  '  won- 
derful little  wood,'  and  the  adventures  that  she  and  the  companion 
of  her  small  exploits  were  never  tired  of  seeking.  Perhaps  she 
was  thinking  of  her  companion,  a  dark,  bright-eyed  boy  with 
wavy  hair,  whose  delight  it  had  been  to  lead  her  into  the  most 
dangerous  places  in  that  very  safe  little  wood,  where  he  would 
sometimes  be  wicked  enough  to  leave  her.  Perhaps  she  was 
dreaming  of  an  old  Elizabethan  house,  with  a  broad  terrace  down 
its  western  front,  and  trim  straight  walks,  dotted  with  rose-bushes, 
converging  on  a  lake  in  the  middle  of  a  lawn ;  or  perhaps  she  was 
dreaming  of  a  dull,  old-fashioned  drawing-room,  which  she  used  to 
brighten  with  flowers ;  or  of  a  housekeeper's  little  sitting-room, 
which  the  housekeeper  made  cheerful  with  her  smiles ;  or  of — 
well,  of  whatever  she  was  dreaming,  her  thoughts  must  have  gone 
far  afield,  for  she  failed  to  hear  the  rattle  of  a  cab  that  just  then 
drove  up  to  the  door. 

Her  father  was  in  the  same  place  by  the  fire,  which  was  now 
dying  down  to  black  ashes.  He  was  watching  them  with  that 
look  of  intense  interest  which  meant  an  almost  entire  unconscious- 
ness. From  time  to  time  he  glanced  at  her,  but  there  was  scarcely 
more  intelligence  in  his  eyes  than  when  they  were  riveted  on  the 
sinking  embers  in  the  grate. 

And  there  was  a  sad  look  in  her  face  now,  as  if  she  were 
coming  back  from  the  land  of  her  dreams  to  the  troublous  reality 
of  her  life — a  sad  look  that  was  strangely  at  variance  with  the 
cheerfulness  of  her  manner  half  an  hour  before.  Those  memories 
of  the  past  may  have  saddened  her ;  perhaps  she  was  still  thinking 
of  that  dark,  bright-eyed  boy,  and  wondering 

*  Come  in/  she  said  hurriedly,  for  she  heard  a  knock  at  the 
door,  and  fancied  the  person  might  have  knocked  before. 

Mr.  Job  opened  the  door. 

*  Oh,  miss,  miss,  such  dreadful  trouble — my  poor  boy's ' 

She   glanced   at  her  father  in   his   chair,  and  Mr.  Job   ac- 

oepted  the  caution  and  paused.  They  went  out  together  on  to 
the  landing,  and  there  Mr.  Job  poured  out  his  trouble  about 
Tommy,  as  he  had  just  learnt  it  from  Waveney.  She  listened  to 
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him  in  silence,  assuring  him  of  her  sympathy  by  a  pressure  of  the 
hand.  They  remained  upon  the  landing  some  minutes. 

'  The  gen'leman's  downstairs,  miss,,  what  brought  the  news,' 
said  Mr.  Job,  when  he  had  recovered  himself  a  little. 

4  Would  you  like  me  to  see  him  ? '  asked  the  lady,  good- 
naturedly. 

'  Well,  miss,  I  think  he  has  told  me  a'most  all  there  was  to 
tell.  But  if  it  wouldn't  be  troubling  you  just  to  step  down ' 

'  I  will  come,'  she  said ;  and  she  followed  Mr.  Job  down  the 
noisy  stairs. 

Waveney  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  door  (thereby 
revealing  the  tear  in  his  coat),  studying  the  representation  of  the 
soldier  in  the  glazy  blue  uniform  taking  the  air  with  the  nurse- 
maid in  the  park  of  aggressive  verdure.  But  he  turned  to  meet 
Mr.  Job  as  he  entered  the  room. 

It  was  a  dim  little  parlour  at  the  best  of  times,  and  as  Waveney, 
in  turning  from  the  picture,  put  himself  before  the  window,  he 
made  the  usual  obscurity  dimmer  by  several  degrees.  Besides, 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Job's  companion  surprised  him  a  little,  and 
the  recollection  of  the  cuts  in  the  knees  of  his  trousers  tended  to 
divert  his  attention.  She,  too,  was  taken  aback,  for  it  had  not 
occurred  to  her  that  '  the  gen'leman  downstairs '  might  be  young 
and — like  this  one;  and  her  eyes  turned  from  him  towards  his 
shiny  new  hat  lying  upon  the  table. 

1  The  gen'leman  was  knocked  down,  too,  miss,  as  you  may  tell 
by  his  clothes,'  said  Mr.  Job  sympathetically.  '  I'm  sure  it  was  un- 
common good  o'  him  to  come  all  this  way  in  the  state  he's  in. 
And  though  you  hevn't  said  so,  sir,  it's  my  belief  as  you  saved  the 
boy's  life.  He  said,  miss,  as  the  horse  knocked  them  both  down  ; 
but  I  suspect  you  was  after  saving  the  boy  when  it  happened.' 

4 1  am  sure  Mr.  Job  is  very  grateful  to  you  for  what  you  have 
done,'  said  the  lady,  losing  any  little  feeling  of  embarrassment 
she  may  have  had  for  the  moment,  and  looking  up  into  Waveney's 

face.  '  I  hope  you  are  not  much  hurt,  your '  The  words  died 

on  her  lips. 

He,  too,  had  raised  his  eyes,  and  they  were  riveted  on  her 
face — riveted  as  by  some  potent  spell — riveted  as  if  no  power .  in 
the  universe  could  ever  turn  them  away. 

And  she  did  not  glance  aside,  but  met  his  eyes  with  a  gaze, 
deep,  searching,  yearning  as  his  own,  and  then  the  darkness  of  night 
seemed  to  be  falling  upon  her,  and  the  room  was  whirling  round. 
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He  caught  her  in  his  arms.  '  Maggie  !  Maggie  ! '  he  cried, 
'  My  God !  is  it  you  ? ' 

Mr.  Job  had  retired  into  the  shop.  Grief,  surprise,  distraction, 
pleasure,  a  subtle  sense  of  envy  and  disappointment,  an  immense 
curiosity,  and  a  few  other  emotions,  were  struggling  within  him. 
In  the  confusion  of  his  feelings  he  had  become  the  victim  of  an 
irresistible  propensity  to  rearrange  the  Dutch  dolls  in  the  window ; 
end  having,  in  a  moment  of  oblivion,  wiped  away  a  tear  that  was 
stealing  down  his  cheek  with  one  of  their  heads,  a  long  streak  of 
Mack  paint  was  left  on  him,  which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  an 
aged  pantaloon  in  a  primary  stage  of  making-up. 

Waveney  and  Maggie  were  sitting  in  the  little  parlour.  A 
feeling  of  bewilderment,  not  untouched  with  some  sense  of  awe  at 
the  working  of  that  mysterious  power — call  it  Chance,  or  Fate,  or 
]  Evidence — which  had  brought  them  together,  mingled  with  the 
gladness  which  needs  no  expression  in  words,  and  for  some  mo- 
ments kept  them  silent.  Then,  little  by  little,  the  strangeness 
yielded ;  with  each  the  other's  presence  became  more  easy  of  ac- 
ceptance ;  speech  returned  to  them,  their  voices  rose  and  recovered 
their  natural  quality,  and  question  followed  question.  They 
smiled  at  the  readiness  with  which  they  understood  one  another ; 
smiled  to  catch  the  old  tones,  the  long-unheard  but  unfor gotten 
phrases  and  tricks  of  speech.  Their  old  relations  spontaneously 
renewed  themselves,  unconsciously,  without  effort.  And  herein 
t  he  quality  of  their  friendship  was  revealed ;  for  nothing  tests  a 
friendship  more  crucially  than  the  readiness  with  which  it  may  be 
renewed  after  the  lapse  of  a  long  separation.  It  is  a  test  that 
finally  divides  the  friendship  of  accident  and  convenience  and 
good-fellowship  from  that  which  belongs  to  our  deeper  side  and  is 
able  to  supply  its  wants. 

But  most  of  the  questions  had  to  be  left  unanswered.  Maggie 
had  joined  the  ranks  of  those  whose  time  is  not  their  own,  and  the 
hour  at  which  she  usually  started  for  the  theatre  had  passed  by 
already.  One  question  of  his,  however,  almost  irresistibly  claimed 
an  answer.  In  amused  bewilderment  he  asked  : 

*  What  is  your — I  mean,  how  do  you — ah ' 

'  Live  ?  '  she  suggested. 

<  Yes/ 

'  I  do  art-needlework  in  the  daytime,'  she  answered  laughingly, 
'  and  show  people  into  their  seats  at  a  theatre  in  the  evening.' 
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But  when  she  pressed  her  questions  about  the  Court  he  parried 
them,  being  unwilling  to  darken  their  meeting  by  telling  her  of 
his  father's  death ;  and  so  they  agreed  to  keep  their  histories  for 
another  time. 

'  And,  oh  !  Waveney,'  she  said,  '  I  cannot  believe  it  even  now. 
I  was  dreaming  about  the  Court  when  Mr.  Job  came  to  me,  and 
I  must  be  dreaming  still.  I  am  sure  it  is  only  a  dream.' 

Waveney  laughed.  *  Had  we  not  better  give  Mr.  Job  some 
explanation  ?  '  he  suggested.  *  Mr.  Job  ! J 

6  Sir,'  said  Mr.  Job,  emerging  from  the  shop. 

*  This  lady  and  I  were  children  together ' 

'  Cousins,'  interrupted  Maggie. 

'  Indeed  ! '  responded  Mr.  Job,  in  a  tone  of  profound  attention. 

'  And  we  meet  now,'  continued  Waveney,  *  for  the  first  time 
after  a  separation  of  many  years.'  And  the  astonishment  and 
evident  sense  of  incongruity  in  Mr.  Job's  face  touched  him,  and 
he  was  induced  to  give  the  old  man  material  for  plenty  of  subse- 
quent speculation.  Time,  however,  was  pressing,  and  Maggie 
dared  linger  no  longer.  Waveney  proposed  that  they  should 
drive  to  the  theatre  in  his  hansom,  which  was  still  waiting  at 
the  door,  and  to  this  she  assented  gratefully  enough. 

They  drove  some  little  distance  in  silence. 

*  Have  I  changed  much  ? '  she  asked  suddenly,  something  in 
Waveney's  look  suggesting  the  question. 

*  Yes,  Maggie,  you  have  changed,'  he  said. 
'But  much?' 

*  I  knew  you  again,'  he  laughed.     *  No,  considering  the  life  I 
expect  you  have  led ' 

She  shuddered.     '  It  has  been  terrible,'  she  said. 

*  Ah,  but  why  have  you  never  written  to  us  ?— why  have  you 
never  let  us  know  ? ' 

'  I  will  explain  it  all  to  you,  dear.  You  shall  hear  the  whole 
story.  I  don't  think  I  could  have  acted  otherwise.' 

'You  know  best,'  he  said.  'Thank  God  !  I  have  found  you. 
You  shall  have  no  more  of  this  life,  at  all  events.  Burders  Street 
— this  horrible  East  End.  I  will  do  all  that  is  within  my  power 
to  make  things  better  for  you.' 

Maggie  smiled.  'That  is  what  you  used  to  say  when  you 
came  home  from  school  for  the  holidays,'  she  reminded  him. 
'  You  have  not  changed,  dear.' 

4  More  than  you  think,  I  am  afraid,'  he  answered. 
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'  Not  for  me,'  she  insisted. 

They  drove  on  in  silence.  They  arranged  to  meet  at  three 
o'clock  the  next  afternoon  outside  the  London  Hospital,  and  to  go 
from  there  to  Victoria  Park  to  tell  their  stories.  By  Maggie's 
suggestion  they  stopped  a  little  way  from  the  theatre — one  of  the 
•argest  in  London,  and  an  important  house  at  the  East  End. 

'  Grood-bye,  dear/  she  said,  when  he  had  helped  her  to  alight. 
Even  now  I  can  hardly  believe  it  is  true.  You  will  not ' — she 
owered  her  voice — '  let  any  one  know  you  have  seen  me — for  my 
father's  sake  ? ' 

'  If  it  is  your  wish.' 

'  No,  it  would  not  be  my  wish ;  but — for  his  sake.  I  will  tell 
you  the  whole  story  to-morrow,  and  then  you  can  judge  for  your- 
self. But  now,  please,  not  a  word  to  any  one — to  any  one,'  she 
3-epeated. 

'  Yes,  I  promise,'  he  said. 

And  with  one  more  shake  of  the  hands  they  parted,  and 
Waveney  returned  to  the  world  of  the  West  End  and  of  Nora. 


CHAPTER    V. 

Alas  !  we  know  not  what  we  do 
When  we  speak  words  ! 

WE  shall  anticipate  Maggie's  story,  and  give  it  to  the  reader  with 
as  much  brevity  as  we  can. 

Two  grave  losses  had  induced  Richard  Leigh  to  leave  Thuringia 
and  return  to  England  two  years  and  a  half  before  the  present  date 
of  this  history.  One  was  the  loss  of  his  money  by  an  unfortunate 
investment;  the  other  was  the  loss  of  his  memory  by  progressive 
amnesia.  The  first  loss  deprived  him  of  the  means  of  subsistence  ; 
the  second  made  him  dependent  upon  Maggie  for  procuring  them. 
]  t  was  to  render  the  task  easier  for  her  that  they  had  returned  to 
]  England  ;  and,  like  all  people  in  difficulty,  they  had  come  straight 
to  London. 

The  first  months"  after  their  arrival  in  the  metropolis  were 
the  most  harassing  Maggie  had  known.  She  began  by  seeking 
employment  as  a  daily  governess,  but  unfortunately  she  had  no 
other  qualifications  than  those  possessed  by  most  educated  women 
.with  a  fondness  for  music  and  books,  and,  worse  still,  she  could 
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give  no  references.  She  next  sought  employment  in  humbler 
spheres.  She  applied  at  shops,  proffering  her  services  for  any 
work  they  might  have  to  offer.  But  there  were  always  two  things 
that  told  fatally  against  her — inexperience  and  the  want  of  refer- 
ences. Nothing  she  had  ever  learnt  appeared  to  have  any  value 
in  the  market ;  she  possessed  no  accomplishment  by  which  she 
could  procure  the  means  of  existence.  '  Why  should  we  take 
you,'  they  all  asked, '  who  can  give  us  no  character,  and  whom 
we  shall  have  to  teach  our  business,  when  we  can  get  plenty  of 
others  with  years  of  experience  and  as  good  testimonials  as  we 
want'?' 

In  the  meanwhile,  their  stock  of  money  was  diminishing,  and 
the  quarters  into  which  they  drifted  were  becoming  poorer  and 
poorer.  Kichard  Leigh  could  do  nothing  to  support  them,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  was  growing  more  and  more  dependent  upon  his 
daughter.  Bravely  Maggie  fought  the  battle,  bearing  up  against 
disappointment,  humiliation,  and  the  wearing  anxiety  of  their 
position,  and  seldom  failing  to  hide  the  worst  of  it  from  her  father. 

And  through  it  all  she  had  had  it  in  her  power  to  save  them 
by  a  word.  One  word  to  her  old  friends  at  the  Court  would  have 
procured  her  the  full  assistance  she  needed.  Why  was  she  silent? 

Before  they  had  left  Grermany  she  had  consulted  a  doctor  about 
her  father's  health.  The  development  of  the  disease  had  been 
very  gradual,  the  first  symptoms  not  being  of  a  nature  to  excite 
alarm.  He  had  been  forgetful,  and  always  of  the  most  recent 
events.  This,  though  a  source  of  inconvenience,  and  strange  in  a 
man  who  was  still  old  only  in  appearance,  gave  her  no  grave  anxiety, 
until  from  a  forgetfulness  of  the  present,  like  that  of  old  people,  he 
passed  to  the  slow  loss  of  his  memory  in  other  things.  Then 
Maggie  had  become  seriously  alarmed,  and  had  hastened  to  obtain 
medical  advice. 

The  doctor  ha*d  grown  very  grave  when  she  related  these 
various  symptoms.  He  could  offer  little  hope  of  the  recovery  of 
her  father's  mental  powers,  or  even  of  the  arrest  of  the  disease ; 
though  he  did  not  tell  her  the  whole  truth,  that  disease  of  this 
kind  generally  ends  in  the  total  destruction  of  the  memory. 
Amongst  the  many  questions  he  asked  her  were  these :  Had  she 
noticed  anything  peculiar  in  her  father's  temper  or  manner  ?  and 
had  he,  as  far  as  she  knew,  lately  received  any  severe  shock? 
They  had  been  trying  questions,  because  it  had  been  difficult  to 
answer  them  without  making  revelations  as  to  her  father's  history. 
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To  the  first  she  replied  that  his  happiness  had  been  blighted 
for  many  years  by  a  trouble  which  had  brought  great  suffering 
upon  him.  He  often  seemed  to  be  brooding  on  his  wrongs,  and 
whenever  he  alluded  to  them,  it  was  with  a  violence  from  which  it 
took  him  some  time  to  recover.  Sometimes  the  paroxysms  into 
which  he  was  thrown  caused  her  serious  alarm,  as  he  became  so 
violent  that  she  was  scarcely  safe  in  his  presence.  After  one  of 
these  more  severe  attacks  it  would  be  two  or  three  days  before  he 
was  himself  again. 

Of  all  this  the  doctor  took  particular  note. 

In  answer  to  the  other  question,  she  said  that  about  two  years 
before  her  father  had  received  a  shock ;  and  by  further  inquiry, 
the  doctor  elicited  these  two  facts :  first,  that  since  the  time  of 
the  shock  the  paroxysms  had  been  less  frequent,  and,  with  one 
exception,  of  a  less  violent  nature ;  secondly,  that,  as  far  as  she 
could  recollect,  she  had  first  begun  to  notice  her  father's  forgetful- 
ness  soon  after  the  time  she  referred  to. 

Upon  this,  he  had  warned  her  to  endeavour  to  prevent  her 
father  from  receiving  another  shock,  and  had  urged  her  to  save 
him  from  excitement  and  every  kind  of  severe  strain.  Of  a 
malady  so  capricious  in  its  later  development  he  could  speak  with 
little  confidence,  but  so  far  as  his  experience  went,  he  should  fear 
that  another  shock  would  tend  greatly  to  accelerate  the  progress 
of  the  disease. 

Then  Maggie  had  known  that  henceforth  all  the  cares  of  life 
would  devolve  on  her  alone ;  that  in  all  their  difficulties  it  must 
be  her  first  duty  to  shield  her  father  ;  that,  come  what  might,  she 
must  never  refer  to  him  for  a  decision  which  by  any  means  she 
could  make  without  his  help,  or  suffer  him  to  know  of  a  trouble 
which  any  efforts  on  her  part  could  keep  from  him.  And  at  first 
the  burden  had  seemed  more  than  her  strength  could  bear.  From 
that  hour  the  freshness  of  her  youth  had  left  her,  and  her  face  had 
taken  the  look  that  marked  the  change  which  Waveney  had  noticed 
at  their  meeting. 

Maggie  did  not  tell  the  doctor  the  circumstances  under  which 
ber  father  had  received  the  shock.  They  were  as  follows  : 

She  was  sitting  one  afternoon  in  the  arbour  of  their  little 
garden,  when,  upon  looking  up  from  her  work,  she  saw  her  father 
bursting  open  the  garden  gate,  and  in  another  moment  he  was  by 
her  side,  pale,  breathless,  with  the  perspiration  standing  in  great 
"beads  upon  his  forehead,  a  pitiable  trembling  in  every  limb. 
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*  Maggie,  I  am  lost — I  am  lost ! '  he  gasped.  '  We  must  go — 
at  once — without  a  moment's  delay.  I  tell  you  we  must  leave 
this  place  within  an  hour.  Do  you  hear  me  ? ' 

Without  a  word,  she  laid  her  hand  gently  on  his  arm  and  led 
him  into  the  house.  When  they  were  in  their  little  sitting-room, 
and  she  had  shut  the  door,  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  hysterical  weeping, 
and  many  minutes  went  by  before  he  was  calm  enough  to  tell  her 
what  had  occurred. 

It  appeared  that,  as  he  was  passing  through  another  part  of  the 
town,  he  had  met  a  man  in  whom  he  had  recognised,  or  fancied  he 
had  recognised,  his  old  enemy  George  Eees,  the  man  to  whom  he 
attributed  all  his  troubles.  Whether  the  recognition  had  been 
mutual  Leigh  could  not  tell ;  but  whether  it  had  been  mutual  or 
not,  it  was  equally  impossible,  he  said,  that  they  should  remain 
where  they  were.  If  Kees  should  see  him,  he  would  be  lost.  They 
must  quit  the  town  by  the  next  train,  which  left  almost  within  an 
hour. 

For  Maggie  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  obey  him.  She 
had  no  means  of  judging  how  far  his  fears  were  well-founded.  He 
declared  his  liberty  to  be  in  danger ;  she  must  do  what  she  could 
to  save  him.  She  left  their  house  in  the  charge  of  their  servant, 
hoping  it  might  not  be  long  before  they  would  be  able  to  return  to 
it ;  and  almost  within  the  hour  they  had  started  upon  their  journey. 

It  was  not  destined  to  be  a  long  one.  From  the  moment  of 
his  appearance  in  the  arbour  Leigh's  condition  had  been  growing 
perceptibly  worse.  He  was  paralysed  by  the  fear  that  was  on  him, 
overwhelmed  by  the  power  of  his  apprehension.  The  courage  and 
resolution  with  which  he  had  secured  his  escape  from  Dartmoor 
had  changed  to  the  nervous  shrinking  of  a  timid  woman.  By  the 
time  they  had  travelled  some  fifty  miles,  he  had  become  so 
seriously  ill  that  Maggie  found  it  impossible  to  continue  the 
journey. 

His  illness  lasted  some  weeks,  and  night  and  day  she  tended 
him,  listening  wearily,  if  pitifully,  to  the  frequent  wandering  of 
his  delirium.  When  at  last  she  was  released  from  her  long  watch 
by  his  bedside,  it  was  to  find  herself  bound  by  a  promise  big  with 
effect  upon  her  future. 

During  her  father's  illness  she  had  had  no  time,  and  perhaps 
no  heart,  to  keep  up  her  correspondence  with  the  Court.  One 
night,  in  an  interval  of  the  fever,  he  made  her  promise  never  to 
renew  it. 
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She  had  reasoned  with  him,  pointing  out  that  no  harm  had 
come  of  the  correspondence  of  the  last  three  years,  and  showing 
that  nothing  had  occurred  to  make  it  probable  that  it  would 
be  in  any  degree  less  safe  for  the  future.  Who  would  betray 
them  ?  Her  uncle?  Waveney?  And  if  not  they,  who  else? — 
for  no  one  else,  except  perhaps  Mrs.  Hope,  was  in  their  secret. 
But  her  reasoning  had  not  moved  him ;  and  thinking  that  his 
unreasonable  fear  was  only  the  result  of  illness,  she  had  yielded 
and  promised,  intending  to  seek  her  release  as  soon  as  returning 
health  should  have  given  him  his  sounder  judgment. 

Upon  his  recovery  they  did  not  return  to  their  home,  but 
settled  in  the  town  at  which  they  had  ended  their  journey,  though 
they  learned  through  the  servant  in  whose  charge  they  had  left 
their  house  that  no  inquiries  had  been  made,  and  that  nothing  of 
any  kind  had  transpired  to  suggest  that  there  would  be  danger  in 
their  going  back.  Then  one  day,  when  his  health  seemed  to  be 
fully  restored,  Maggie  returned  to  the  subject  of  her  promise. 
She  had  no  doubt  that  he  would  listen  to  her.  She  regarded  his 
excessive  timidity  only  as  a  result  of  his  illness.  Now  that  he 
was  well  again  he  would  take  a  natural  view  of  the  matter,  and 
see  that  his  fears  had  been  purely  imaginary. 

But  Leigh's  apprehension  had  undergone  no  diminution ;  it 
seemed  rather  to  have  gained  in  strength.  Maggie  reasoned  with 
him  to  no  purpose.  No  one  at  the  Court  would  betray  his  secret, 
he  admitted  it ;  but  as  long  as  any  one  in  England  knew  where 
he  was,  there  would  be  danger.  Who  could  guard  against  acci- 
dent? In  spite  of  the  precautions  which  had  been  so  carefully 
preserved,  might  not  the  police  intercept  his  letters  ?  Surely  that 
had  been  done  before  now.  And  then  there  were  the  servants  at 
t  he  Court ;  might  they  not  know  where  he  was  ?  And,  if  so,  his 
secret  must  escape  inevitably.  No,  as  long  as  this  correspondence 
continued,  he  felt  there  could  be  no  security. 

Again  Maggie  reminded  him  that  for  three  years  her  letters 
had  passed  with  perfect  impunity.  She  repeated  almost  des- 
perately the  arguments  she  had  used  before,  trying  to  bring  home 
to  him  the  sorrow  it  would  be  to  her  never  to  write  again  to  those 
she  loved,  and  the  anxiety  they  would  feel  upon  the  sudden  failure 
of  her  letters,  as,  indeed,  the  letters  of  theirs  she  had  now  un- 
answered only  too  plainly  testified.  But  Leigh,  generally  con- 
siderate of  his  daughter's  wishes,  careful  in  all  things  touching 
her  happiness,  proved  to  be  cruelly  insensible  in  this.  Nothing 
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she  could  urge  moved  him,  while  she,  too,  revealed  no  little 
firmness  in  declining  to  renew  her  promise.  She  was  sure  his 
apprehensions  were  groundless,  and  she  naturally  shrank  from 
frightening  Sir  Greorge  and  Waveney,  as  she  knew  the  failure  of 
her  letters  must  frighten  them. 

Then,  when  his  insistence  was  unavailing,  and  he  saw  that  she 
remained  unconvinced,  his  self-control  suddenly  forsook  him,  and 
he  threw  himself  at  her  feet  in  a  paroxysm  of  passionate  entreaty. 
By  her  love  for  him,  by  the  memory  of  her  dead  mother,  by  all 
she  held  sacred,  he  implored  her  to  grant  him  this  one  request. 
It  was  his  liberty — it  was  his  life — that  was  at  stake.  If  she 
refused,  she  must  take  his  safety  into  her  keeping ;  if  any  mis- 
chance befell  him.  she  would  be  responsible  for  it.  He  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  sacrifice  he  was  asking  her  to  make,  but  he 
entreated  her  not  to  hesitate  when  by  it  she  would  increase  the 
security  of  his  life. 

The  fateful  promise  was  renewed. 

This  was  why  her  letters  had  suddenly  come  to  an  end,  and 
why,  year  after  year,  the  silence  had  remained  unbroken.  This 
was  why,  through  all  the  struggles  and  sufferings  of  their  first 
months  in  London,  she  still  kept  silence,  and  chose  to  fight  the 
battle  alone  rather  than  break  her  promise  by  applying  to  her 
friends  for  help.  And  moreover,  after  the  doctor's  warning,  she 
dreaded  the  effect  upon  her  father  of  the  knowledge  that  she  had 
released  his  secret.  But,  for  all  that,  she  put  a  limit  to  her  vow. 
She  would  wait  until  their  purse  was  nearly  empty,  and  then,  if 
she  still  failed  to  find  employment,  she  would  write  to  her  uncle 
for  aid. 

The  limit  was  never  reached. 

Light  first  fell  across  their  path  when,  in  their  downward 
drifting,  they  found  shelter  under  the  roof  of  Mr.  Job.  He  proved 
a  friend  in  need.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  an  easy  landlord  ;  in 
the  second,  he  was  not  unfruitful  in  resource.  It  was  by  his 
advice  Maggie  had  offered  herself  at  the  theatre  for  the  humble 
post  which  she  now  filled. 

She  would  perhaps  have  been  glad  if  her  services  had  been 
rejected ;  for  by  that  time  the  purse  was  very  light,  and  who  can 
tell  the  longing  that  was  in  her  heart  for  some  one  on  whom  to 
rest,  if  only  for  a  little,  the  intolerable  burden  of  her  lot  ? 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

I  tire  of  shams. 

THE  wonderful  weather  continued.  The  sun,  which  had  begun  to 
heat  the  white,  dusty  pavement  of  Burders  Street,  as  a  baker  his 
oven,  and  was  sending  its  rays  over  the  top  of  a  tall  sooty  chimney 
to  play  amongst  the  red  and  gold  glitter  on  the  modest  boards  of 
its  namesake,  had  discovered  a  frail  place  in  Nora's  blind,  and  was 
making  a  golden  speck  on  the  sunflowers  round  the  bosom  of  a 
small  Clytie,  who  was  smiling  on  a  bracket  in  a  corner  of  the 
^hady  little  boudoir.  Nora,  at  her  davenport,  did  not  see  the 
^peck  of  gold  ;  nor  did  she  know  that  two  other  little  specks,  like 
liny  gems,  were  glittering  in  her  own  dark  hair.  She  was  at  that 
moment  reading  a  newspaper. 

She  had  enjoyed  herself  the  previous  evening.  For  a  woman 
of  her  experience,  Nora's  capacity  for  enjoyment  was  exceptional. 
Her  nature  was  delightfully  of  a  piece.  She  was  realising  the 
only  ambition  she  cared  to  realise,  and  she  dealt  with  herself  too 
frankly  to  disguise  the  pleasure  the  realisation  afforded  her.  She 
had  been,  perhaps,  the  best-dressed  woman  of  the  party,  which 
was  a  great  satisfaction ;  and  had  felt  that  her  ascendency  was 
unimpaired,  which  was  a  greater  satisfaction  still.  She  had 
received  an  invitation  for  Ascot  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
And  she  had  asked  Mr.  Gilbert  to  lend  her  300£.,  and  he  had  con- 
sented. She  detested  the  necessity  for  making  the  request,  and, 
by  a  natural  perversity,  Mr.  Gilbert  for  granting  it.  But,  as  to 
console  herself  she  had  said,  '  there  is  no  virtue  like  necessity.' 

'  You  are  lunching  with  the  Watsons,  I  think  ? '  Waveney 
asked.  He  had  just  come  into  the  room. 

'  Yes.     You  know  we  have  some  people  coming  to  dinner  ?  ' 

*  You  told  me  so  at  breakfast.     And,'  he  added,  '  how  sick  I 
am  of  dinner  parties.' 

'  Are  you  ? '  she  asked,  without  looking  up  from  the  paper. 
•  I  thought  you  liked  them.' 

1  No,  I  am  sick  to  death  of  them — and  of  most  forms  of  enter- 
tainment, in  fact.' 

*  Yes  ?     Yet  it  is  only  the  beginning  of  June.' 

'  It  is  not  a  question  of  its  being  the  beginning  of  June  or  the 
beginning  of  any  other  month ;  I  am  weary  of  the  whole  thing/ 
'  "  Of  the  sneers  of  selfish  men "  and  "  greetings  where  no 
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kindness  is,"  &c.,  &c.,  I  suppose  ?  I  have  not  much  faith  in  this 
sort  of  thing  myself.  Of  course,  everyone  pretends  to  get  tired, 
and  most  people  give  way  to  a  little  virtuous  moralising  now  and 
then  ;  it's  the  custom,  like  going  to  church.  But,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  no  one  leaves  the  world  who  can  afford  to  stay  in  it.' 

1 1  shall  be  very  glad  when  the  season  is  over,'  he  sighed,  '  and 
we  can  go  back  to  the  Court/ 

' 1  detest  the  Court,'  admitted  Nora  freely.  '  It's  a  good  house, 
and  charmingly  picturesque,  and  the  garden  and  park  are  perfec- 
tion. But  it  is  terribly  old-fashioned,  and  you  won't  let  me  make 
it  more  modern/ 

'  Perhaps  you  preferred  the  Oaks  ? ' 

'  No,  the  Court  is  a  better  house.  But  my  mother  was  never 
so  trying  as  your  aunt.'  Waveney  smiled;  if  there  was  much 
discomfort,  still  there  was  some  humour,  in  Nora's  peculiar  relations 
with  Mrs.  Fry. 

Nora  had  put  the  Newspaper  on  one  side,  and  was  preparing  to 
write  a  note,  which  she  seemed  to  be  unwilling  to  begin  while 
Waveney  remained  in  the  room. 

He  was  lying  in  one  of  her  armchairs,  watching  with  half- 
closed  eyes  the  little  gold  speck  on  the  bust  of  Clytie.  An  odd 
fancy  had  shaped  itself  from  his  -thoughts.  He  was  thinking  that, 
since  yesterday,  a  ray  of  light  had  broken  in  across  his  darkened 
existence,  just  as  this  little  sunbeam  shone  into  the  trivial  luxury 
of  the  shaded  boudoir.  A  breath  of  air  moved  the  blind  so  that 
the  little  speck  widened  and  widened  till  it  flamed  upon  the  wall 
in  a  large  golden  circle  that  set  the  whole  room  aglow.  Then  it 
seemed  to  Waveney  that  the  darkness  of  his  life  had  begun  to 
grow  lighter  under  the  influence  of  his  golden  ray.  Suddenly  the 
breath  of  air  died  away ;  the  blind  fell  back  into  the  old  place  ; 
the  wall  was  dark  again ;  even  the  little  speck  had  disappeared. 

'  What  a  noise  the  blind  makes/  complained  Nora  irritably. 

*  Who  are  coming  this  evening  ?  '  Waveney  asked. 

'  Who  are  coming  this  evening  ?  '  she  repeated  absently.  '  I 
wish  he  would  go,'  she  was  thinking  to  herself.  *  Oh,  only  a 
few  people  ;  no  one  particular.  Adie  for  one,  and — let  me  see — 
Mr.  Gilbert  for  another.' 

'  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  have  never  liked  Gilbert,'  said 
Waveney,  watching  the  little  speck  that  had  come  again  ;  '  never 
from  the  first  time  I  met  him  at  your  house.  I  can't  account  for  it,' 

'No?' 
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*  I  suppose  it  is  prejudice.     He  has  not  bothered  me  in  any 
wiy.     On  the  contrary,  he  does  his  best  to  be  pleasant.     Still,  I 
rather  wish  you  wouldn't  have  him  here  so  often/ 

*  I  ask  him  because  he  is  an  old  friend  of  ours — of  my  father's.' 
Waveney  half  closed  his  eyes.     ;  Is  that  any  reason  why  he 

should  come  here  so  often  ? ' 

'  My  dear  Waveney,  pray  don't  be  unreasonable.  Mr.  Gilbert 
does  not  come  to  this  house  more  often  than  numbers  of  other 
people.  You  have  taken  an  absurd  dislike  to  him  because  he 
happens  to  know  that  unpleasant  story  about  your  uncle.  Is  that 
hi  s  fault  ?  I  should  have  said  that  you  ought  to  be  very  much 
obliged  to  him  for  telling  no  one  about  it.' 

'  I  disliked  him  before  he  told  me  that  he  knew  my  uncle/ 

*  One  would  not  care  to  have  it  generally  known  that  one  has 
a  relation  who  is  an  escaped  convict.     Lots  of  people  recollect 
vaguely  that  .you  have  a  family  skeleton  somewhere.     But  then, 
you  see,  family  skeletons  are  so  common  that,  unless  you  remind 
people,  they  forget  about  them.>   Let  us  be  thankful  Mr.  Gilbert 
has  been  kind  enough  not  to  remind  people.' 

Waveney  admitted  that  there  was  some  reason  in  this ;  and, 
at  all  events,  Nora  was  not  likely  to  send  Mr.  Gilbert  one  invitation 
the  less  because  he  happened  to  dislike  him.  Though  he  still 
fo  and  the  man  unacceptable,  the  sinister  impression  he  had  made 
upon  that  walk  from  Dryborough  House  had  been  weakened  by 
subsequent  intercourse.  Waveney  had  kept  his  promise  to 
Maggie,  and  had  not  told  Nora  of  the  meeting  of  the  previous 
day. 

1  What  are  you  going  to  do  this  afternoon  ? '  Nora  asked. 

'  I  have  an  appointment  for  three  o'clock,  and  may  not  be  back 
till  dinner-time.  Did  you  want  me  to  go  anywhere  with  you  ? ' 

'  No,  it  is  of  no  consequence.     I  can  go  somewhere  else.' 

A  few  minutes  later  Waveney  left  the  room. 

For  some  moments  Nora  played  with  her  pen,  the  note-paper 
remaining  on  her  blotting-book  untouched.  The  expression  of  her 
fare  reflected  in  the  little  mirror  above  her  might  have  denoted 
eii  her  a  decision  which  she  was  unable  to  make,  or  a  task  which 
she  could  not  bring  herself  to  perform.  Perhaps,  for  the 
expression  was  certainly  a  dark  one,  it  was  both  indecision  and 
rel  uctance  that  kept  her  idle. 

Presently  she  took  up  the  newspaper  and  began  to  read.  But  the 
flapping  of  the  blind  annoyed  her,  and  she  got  up  and  shut  the  win- 
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dow.  The  little  speck  of  gold  was  put  out  upon  the  bust  of  Clytie. 
After  that  Nora  took  up  the  paper  again  and  pretended  to  read. 

Suddenly  she  threw  the  paper  away  impatiently,  and  wrote  as 
follows :  '  Dear  Mr.  Gilbert, — Will  it  be  quite  convenient  to  you 
to  call  about  six  o'clock  ?  I  hope  it  will  leave  you  time  enough 
to  dress  for  dinner.  We  do  not  dine  till  eight.  Yours  sincerely, 
Nora  Keyworth.' 

She  rang  the  bell,  and  told  the  servant  who  answered  it  that 
the  note  was  to  be  taken  at  once  to  Mr.  Gilbert. 

Then,  before  she  went  out  of  the  room,  she  opened  the  window. 
But  the  golden  speck  shone  no  more  on  Clytie's  flower-girt  bust. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

For  it's  the  troll  in  one,  you  see — it's  that.  .  .  . 

JUST  as  the  hand  of  the  clock  on  the  grey  front  of  the  hospital 
touched  the  hour,  Waveney's  hanst>m  drew  up  to  the  pavement  by 
the  railings  where  Maggie,  who  had  been  waiting  nearly  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  was  at  that  moment  strolling  away  from  him.  The 
cabman  paid,  he  turned  and  overtook  her,  and  they  set  their  faces 
down  the  Whitechapel  Road. 

The  broad  road  stretched  before  them  in  the  sunlight — the 
broad  road  with  its  immense  breadth  of  pavement,  its  double  lines 
of  tramway,  and  its  heavy  traffic  of  vans  and  drays  from  the 
factories  and  breweries,  the  goods  depots  and  docks,  of  that  region 
of  inexhaustible  production,  the  traffic  passing  in  the  distance  into 
the  bluish  haze  which  gave  the  scene  its  one  suggestion  of  summer. 
Except  for  this,  the  sunshine  only  made  the  universal  sordidness 
a  thing  more  monstrous  and  unpardonable.  On  the  broad  white 
pavements,  between  the  cheap  shops  and  shows  and  the  inter- 
mittent stalls  by  the  roadway,  flowed  the  ceaseless  stream  of 
humanity;  a  stream  in  which  prosperity  was  never  more  than 
respectable,  and  poverty  appeared  in  all  shades;  a  stream  of 
strange  faces — faces  of  workers  in  unwholesome  industries,  of 
anaemic  work-girls  with  their  ugly  fringes  and  feathers,  a  pathetic 
expression  of  their  sex,  of  worn  women  in  shabby  bonnets  and 
greasy  black  dresses,  of  foreigners  and  foreign  Jews,  of  the  sweated 
of  all  types  and  their  sweaters — faces  to  which  the  vices  and 
passions  and  sufferings  of  a  great  city  had  given  a  meaning  and 
expression  of  their  own. 
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'  And  you  have  been  living  amidst  all  this,  Maggie,'  he  said, 
fis  they  paused  at  Cambridge  Road  to  wait  for  a  tram  that  was 
overtaking  them. 

'  All  this  ! '  she  repeated.  '  The  Whitechapel  Road  is  the 
iinest  at  the  East  End.  I  suppose  you  have  never  been  here  before  ?5 

*  Never.' 

'  And  it  repels  you  ? ' 
'  Distinctly.' 

*  I  can  believe  it.     One  has  to  be  here  some  time  before  one 
feels  anything  else.' 

The  tram  had  come  up  and  had  stopped  at  the  corner ;  Waveney 
and  Maggie  got  into  it. 

'  It  has  ceased  to  repel  you  ? '  he  asked. 

She  shook  her  head.  '  No ;  far  from  it.  Only  I  have  been 
here  long  enough  to  feel  a  little  of  the  pity  of  it.' 

He  half  closed  his  eyes  as  he  looked  at  her.  She  saw  a  ques- 
tion in  them. 

«Yes?'  she  asked. 

'  You  have  changed,  Maggie.' 

'  No,  not  in  that  way.  I  feel  little  enthusiasm.  But  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  in  Burders  Street  long  without  having  some  sense 
of  the  pity  of  it.' 

*  I  understand.     We  used  to  laugh  sometimes  a  little  in  the 
old  days -' 

'  We  were  young  then.' 
'  Yes ;  and  I  suppose  a  bit  heartless.' 
'  No ;  it  was  only,  I  think,  that  we  were  happy.' 
When  they  had  left  the  tram,  they  passed  through  the  gates 
of  the  park,  and  followed  a  gravel  walk  which  led  them  to  the 
northern  side  of  the  lake,  winding  amongst  flower-beds  and  lilacs 
end  may-trees,  most  of  which  showed  patches  of  blossom.    Having 
come  to  an  empty  seat,  they  sat  down,  with  only  the  breadth  of  the 
path  and  a  yard  or  so  of  grass  between  them  and  the  rippleless 
v.Tater. 

It  was  a  perfect  summer  afternoon,  the  sky  a  heavy  blue  lightly 
veiled,  the  atmosphere  rich  with  a  hazy  brightness,  thickening  in 
t  he  distance  to  a  bluish  mist.  Waveney 's  eyes  wandered  over  the 
broad  stretch  of  water,  from  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  whose  over- 
hanging branches  narrowed  the  channel  between  the  island  and 
the  shore,  across  the  lake  to  the  avenue  that  banked  out  the  dis- 
tant houses,  round  to  the  boat-house  with  its  green-and-white 
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striped  verandah  and  its  white  flag-post,  to  which  clung  the  Union 
Jack  there  was  not  breeze  enough  to  unfurl.     Further  on  lay  the 
little  summer-house  half  hidden  in  the  trees  beyond  the  last  of 
the  long  line  of  pleasure  boats,  whose  gaudy  rowlocks  and  bright- 
coloured  cushions  made  specks  of  colour  across  the  water  sparkling 
in  the  sunlight.     The  murmur  of  the  traffic  in  the  streets  lay 
heavy  on  the  air,  a  low,  incessant,  unvarying,  monotonous  booming, 
across  which  came  the  cries  of  waterfowl  scattered  on  the  lake, 
and,  at  moments,  the  musical  dripping  of  the  oars  of  a  passing  boat. 
It  was  a  perfect   afternoon,  and   its  influence   gained   upon 
Waveney  insensibly  as  he  listened  to  Maggie  telling  her  story. 
He  listened  at  first  with  a  feeling  of  amused  bewilderment,  a  feel- 
ing which  changed  little  by  little  to  one  solely  of  pity.     Gently, 
faithfully,  unreservedly,  she  told  it,  at  times  with  a  little  human 
self-pity,  but  at  times,  too,  with  stray  touches  of  humour  which 
drew  a  smile  to  his  lips  ;  and  as  he  listened,  there  came  to  him  a 
sense  of  her  courage,  of  her  inexhaustible  patience  and  devotion. 
A  strange  tenderness  seized  him,  a  desire  to  make  up  to  her  for 
what  she  had  lost,  to  atone  to  her  for  what  she  had  suffered ;  he 
felt  that  already  in  thought  she  was  turning  to  him,  transfer- 
ring, instinctively  and  unconsciously,  a  little  of  her  burden  of 
responsibility.     The  old  bond  between  them  renewed  itself;  the 
time  since  they  had  parted  seemed  shortened,  the  eventsjyhich 
had  filled  it  lost  their  importance,  looked  trivial,  looked  almost 
unreal.     He  himself  changed  to  himself ;  the  self  of  the  present 
mocked  him  as  something  unnatural,  artificial ;  for  the  self  of  other 
days  appeared  to  represent  his  nature  more  truly.     He  was  con- 
scious of  a  wonderful  feeling  of  nearness  to  her  ;  it  seemed  as  if, 
in  spite  of  all  that  had  happened,  Maggie  and  he  belonged  to  one 
another  after  all. 

1  What  do  you  think  ? '  she  asked.     '  Do  you  think  I  was  right 
to  keep  my  promise  to  my  father  ?  ' 

1  Grod  knows  !     It  was  a  monstrous  promise,'  he  said. 
'  I  felt  I  could  do  nothing  else.  .  .  .  He  has  been  very  good 
to  me/  she  added. 

'  But  for  that  it  would  have  been  more  monstrous  still.     I 
can't  realise  what  your  life  has  been.     Burders  Street  is  unutter- 
able.   But  even  abroad  you  must  have  been  very  lonely.   Had  you 
any  friends  ? ' 
'  Very  few/ 
'  Music,  I  suppose,  you  did  get.     But  books  ?  ' 
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'  I  read  a  good  deal  of  G-erman.  I  have  read  nothing  since  we 
returned  to  England.  The  world  of  books,  the  world  generally — 
your  world — seems  to  have  gone  from  me.  I  have  become  a  poor 
person.' 

'  Ah,  Maggie ! '  he  sighed.     *  It  is  horrible.' 

'  Tell  me  your  story,  dear,'  she  said. 

Of  his  last  years  at  Oxford  and  his  first  years  in  London  he 
spoke  readily  enough ;  but  when  he  came  to  his  last  summer  at  the 
Court  the  flow  of  his  narrative  was  impeded,  and  Maggie  saw  that 
there  was  something  which  he  was  reluctant  to  tell  her.  Her 
fears  were  aroused.  She  begged  him  to  keep  nothing  back  from 
hor.  She  assured  him  she  could  bear  the  worst  he  migEt  have  to 
tell.  And  he  yielded  and  told  her  everything  :  how  he  had  not 
missed  the  comfort  of  being  with  his  father  at  the  last. 

We  will  not  intrude  upon  Maggie's  sorrow.  Waveney  and 
she  sat  long  in  silence,  and  we  will  leave  that  silence  unbroken. 

The  rest  of  his  story  he  told  very  briefly.  He  told  her  that 
he  spent  half  his  life  at  the  Court,  and  the  other  half  in  staying 
with  friends,  in  travelling,  and  in  London.  Maggie's  eyes  were 
still  misty  with  tears,  and  her  sorrow  still  filled  her  thoughts ; 
she  listened  almost  indifferently,  and  troubled  him  only  with  an 
oc  casional  question.  And  thus  she  unconsciously  rendered  it  easy 
for  him  to  make  a  momentous  reservation. 

The  reservation  was  his  marriage.  ^ 

It  was  inexplicable — a  trick  of  his  thought — the  assertion  of 
a  latent  ^perversity  in  his  nature.  Not  so  much  a  yielding  to 
temptation  as  a  momentary  blindness,  a  sudden  failure  to  realise 
the  position,  an  obvious  indifference  to  consequences. 

Not  a  word  that  he  said  was  untrue.  Not  an  equivocation 
escaped  him — not  a  perversion  of  a  fact.  But  he  did  not  tell 
h(  r  he  was  married.  For  the  moment  he  failed  to  see  that  he« 
m  ed  tell  her. 

He  had  been  conscious  of  a  vague  reluctance  to  tell  her  at 
tbeir  meeting  yesterday.  Even  then,  the  reluctance  had  been 
sufficiently  distinct  to  give  him  a  sense  of  relief  when  they  had 
decided  to  keep  their  stories.  But  it  had  not  occurred  to  him 
that  he  might  yield  to  it.  Between  Maggie  and  himself,  of 
course,  there  could  be  no  secrets,  as  in  the  old  days  there  were  ^ 
none.  When,  just  now,  he  began  telling  her  about  himself,  he 
had  intended  to  tell  her  about  Nora  too. 

But  as  he  went  on  with  his  story,  he  found  'his  reluctance 
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increase.  The  feelings  to  which  Maggie's  presence  and  conversa- 
tion had  given  rise — the  consciousness  of  the  re-awakening  of 
that  older  self,  his  feeling  of  nearness  to  her,  his  longing  for  a 
renewal  of  the  old  relations  between  them — all  this  combined  to 
intensify  his  reluctance.  He  knew  that  the  knowledge  of  his 
marriage  would  come  between  them,  would  make  an  ineradicable 
difference,  and  for  the  moment  he  had  lost  his  nerve.  The  sight 
of  her  grief  for  his  father  strengthened  his  unwillingness,  for  he 
felt  that  to  be  told  of  his  marriage  would  hurt  her,  and  there  was 
this  touch  of  consideration  in  what  he  did  that  he  shrank  from 
giving  her  more  pain.  He  had  not  time  frankly  to  ask  himself 
why  the  news  of  his  marriage  would  pain  her ;  he  felt  that  it 
would,  and  the  need  for  the  communication  did  not  seem  so 
pressing  that  he  might  not  spare  her  by  reserving  it. 

One  word  from  Maggie  would  have  won  from  him  the  truth. 
She  unluckily  took  it  for  granted  that  he  was  single,  having  drawn, 
perhaps,  a  wrong  inference  from  something  he  had  said.  Besides, 
she  was  still  occupied  with  her  grief,  so  that  for  the  last  part  of 
his  story  she  gave  him  but  indifferent  attention. 

Half  an  hour  later  he  realised  the  meaning  of  his  suppression. 
What  would  have  been  the  mere  statement  of  a  fact  had  already 
become  the  admission  of  a  concealment.  The  impulse  seized  him 
to  put  matters  right.  It  were  better  to  tell  her  when  the  task 
would  be  only  difficult  than  to  put  it  off  until  it  had  become 
well-nigh  impossible. 

But  unfortunately  it  was  Maggie  who  was  now  speaking.  She 
was  appealing  to  him,  making  that  spontaneous  claim  for  help 
and  sympathy  which  seemed  to  draw  them  so  close  together. 

'  I  don't  think  there  can  be  much  danger  for  father,'  she  was 
saying.  '  I  imagine  they  have  long  given  up  the  search  for  him, 
and  he  has  changed  so  much  of  late  that  I  can  scarcely  believe  it 
is  likely  he  would  be  recognised.  And  Burders  Street  has  never 
seemed  to  me  to  be  safer  than  other  places.  I  fancy  sometimes 
we  are  a  little  conspicuous  in  Burders  Street.' 

'  You  shall  leave  it.' 

She  was  silent  a  moment.  She  was  watching  a  black  swan 
chasing  a  little  white  duck  that  was  seeking  safety  in  its  wings 
from  the  red  bill  and  skimming  over  the  water  like  a  flutter  of  snow. 

*  It  may  not  be  so  easy,'  she  said. 

1  Your  father  has  taken  a  liking  to  it  ? ' 

*  It  has  come  to  be  associated  in  his  mind  with  safety ;  it  may 
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be  difficult  to  persuade  him  that  he  would  be  as  safe — or,  as  I 
believe,  safer — elsewhere.  When  an  idea  has  taken  possession  of 
him,  he  clings  to  it  with  a  terrible  tenacity/ 

*  We  must  see  what  we  can  do.     You  have  told  him  of  our 
m  eeting  ? ' 

'  I  told  him  this  morning.  He  had  gone  to  bed  when  I  got 
home  last  night.' 

*  Was  he  alarmed  ?  ' 

1  No,  strange  to  say,  he  took  it  very  quietly.  It  was  a  great 
relief  to  me  that  he  did  take  it  so  well.  I  had  been  anxious  about 
it  He  insisted  upon  my  pledging  you  to  secrecy  ;  and  I  was  glad 
to  be  able  to  tell  him  I  had  done  that  already.  You  will  be  care- 
ful, dear,  won't  you  ? ' 

'  I  will  tell  no  one,'  he  said. 

'  It  is  for  his  sake  I  ask  it — for  his  peace  of  mind.  I  know 
you  would  not  be  likely  to  tell  any  one  you  could  not  trust.' 

'  I  will  tell  no  one,'  he  repeated.  '  I  give  you  my  word.  But 
there  is  one  point  upon  which  I  mean  to  insist.  You  must  give 
up  the  theatre.' 

Maggie  laughed.  '  I  shall  miss  my  theatre,'  she  said.  *  I  dare 
say  it  will  surprise  you  to  hear  it,  but  I  often  enjoy  my  evenings.' 
Waveney  frowned.  '  Plays  come  to  us  from  West-End  houses — I 
have  seen  most  of  the  best  actors  ;  and  as  their  stay,  as  a  rule,  is 
limited  to  a  week,  we  get  plenty  of  variety.  It  is  a  change,  you 
see,  from  the  rest  of  one's  life.  And  the  audience  amuse  me,  the 
people  I  sell  programmes  to  and  show  into  their  seats.  I  am  in 
th3  dress  circle.  At  first  one  shrank  rather ' 

*  Hush,  Maggie,  it  is  preposterous  ! ' 

*  Ah,  dear,  one  can  get  used  to  anything.    I  am  painfully  con- 
scious of  my  deterioration.' 

*  You  had  better  give  them  notice  this  evening/  he  insisted. 
*  IF  there  is  anything  to  pay,  of  course  you  must  pay  it.' 

'  You  dear  old  fellow  ! '  she  laughed.  '  How  little  you  have 
changed ! '  She  took  his  hand.  *  To  me  it  is  just  like  the  old 
times.  I  feel  I  am  growing  young  again.  It  felt  a  different  world 
when  I  got  up  this  morning.  I  expect  you  have  never  known  that 
feeling.  The  world  seems  to  have  used  you  according  to  your 
deserts.  You  seem  to  have  had  that  "  good  time  "  you  used  to 
ta]  k  about — do  you  remember  ?  ' 

Waveney  winced.  '  I  have  had  a  thorn  or  two  in  my  pillow,' 
he  said. 
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'  But  it  has  been  an  easy  bed  on  the  whole  ? ' 

'  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  with  it/ 

She  smiled  at  him  with  that  old  look  of  affectionate  compre- 
hension which  he  remembered  so  well.  '  I  don't  think  the  very 
best  of  good  times  would  quite  satisfy  him/  she  said.  '  A  good 
time  is  not  enough  for  him,  is  it  ?  But  for  myself — I  think  one 
never  outlives  one's  traditions,  or  at  least  one's  memories.  This 
life,  of  course,  has  been  horrible  ;  but  even  before — in  Germany 
....  no,  I  am  afraid  my  father  came  to  me  too  late.  It  has 
been  very  lonely.  But  now — ah,  thank  heaven  !  the  worst  is^over  ! ' 

'  Thank  heaven,  it  is  ! '  he  muttered. 

He  was  looking  at  the  lake.  The  black  swan,  from  whom  the 
white  duck  had  escaped,  had  been  lingering  near  the  shore,  in 
expectation  of  crumbs  to  be  thrown  by  the  passers-by.  It  was  now 
sailing  towards  a  party  of  ducks  out  on  the  lake,  darkening  the 
w.ater,  as  it  went,  with  the  reflection  of  its  dusky  majesty.  Waveney 
watched  it  until  it  looked  in  the  distance  no  bigger  than  a  duck. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  possibility  of  telling  Maggie  of  his  mar- 
riage had  receded  from  him  like  the  swan. 

He  had  been  thinking  that  he  would  carry  it  off  with  a  laugh. 
But  he  could  not  now  for  the  life  of  him.-  There  was  too  wistful 
a  look  in  her  eyes  as  she  gazed  over  the  water ;  the  depth  of  her 
feeling  still  showed  too  vividly  in  her  face.  Waveney  saw  it  all, 
and — Heaven  guard  him  while  the  thought  is  in  his  mind  ! — felt 
how  beautiful  she  was. 

A  few  minutes  later  they  were  returning  to  Burders  Street. 
They  spoke  little  on  the  way.  The  wistful  look  had  not  quite 
faded  from  her  eyes,  in  spite  of  the  gladness  in  her  heart.  As  for 
Waveney,  he  was  like  a  man  who  knows  he  has  taken  a  wrong 
turning,  and  feels  a  little  anxious  as  to  whither  he  may  be  led. 
But  the  road  was  a  pleasant  one — much  pleasanter  than  the  other ; 
and  is  there  not  some  little  excitement,  too,  in  going  wrong  ? 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Dum  potui,  rapui ;  rapiatis,  quando  potestis< 

MB.  GILBERT  was  having  an  early  luncheon  at  his  lodgings  near 
Jermyn  Street.  A  dish  of  sandwiches  served  on  a  neat  white 
napkin,  a  decanter  of  sherry,  a  box  of  Osbornes,  a  plate  of  grapes. 
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A  light  luncheon  enough  for  a  man  who  would  not  dine  till  eight. 
But  of  what  there  was  Mr.  Gilbert  ate  with  relish.  He  finished 
both  the  sandwiches  and  the  grapes.  Those  who  look  for  traits  of 
character  in  trifles  would  have  said  that  with  some  robustness  of 
appetite  Mr.  Gilbert  united  a  certain  refinement  of  taste. 

The  room  was  furnished  as  a  dining-room.  Everything  in  it 
denoted  solid,  substantial  comfort  except  the  branching  silver 
Candlesticks  on  the  sideboard,  which  looked  like  wealth,  and  the 
unfathomable  armchair,  which  savoured  of  luxury. 

The  pictures,  with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  engravings, 
were  his  landlord's.  His  library;  contained  on  one  shelf,  was 
comprehensive  if  small.  It  consisted  of  a  novel,  a  peerage,  an 
4  Every  Man's  Own  Lawyer,'  a  history  of  England,  and  a  Bradshaw. 
] lolled  up  on  the  shelf  lay  a  large  map  of  London.  On  the  table 
was  a  dirty  and  many-folded  '  Sporting  Times ' ;  on  his  knees  the 
*  Commercial  Grazette ' ;  and  stuffed  into  the  chair  by  his  side  the 
'  Stratford  and  East  London  Advertiser.'  On  the  chimney-piece 
vere  an  orderly  litter  of  invitation  cards  and  a  few  notes  which  he 
1  ad  no  objection  to  having  read.  The  open  bureau  in  the  corner 
bristled  with  papers  that  were  unmistakably  blue  bundles  of 
business. 

And  in  the  unfathomable  armchair  smiled  Mr.  Gilbert  himself, 
who,  having  crumbled  his  last  Osborne,  was  smoking  an  expensive 
c  gar  with  the  look  of  a  man  who  finds  life  inexpressibly  to  his  liking. 

Now,  men  who  find  life  to  their  liking  are  so  comparatively  rare, 
even  near  Jermyn  Street,  that  it  might  be  interesting  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  phenomenal  satisfaction.  Perhaps 
it  was  the  cigar.  Or  it  may  have  been  the  sherry.  Or  the  grapes. 
Or  an  announcement  in  the  '  Commercial  Grazette '  or  in  the 
'  East  London  Advertiser.' 

It  may  have  been  all  these  combined,  certainly.  Yet  the 
furtive  and  malicious  complacence  that  showed  in  his  good-looking, 
if  somewhat  unprepossessing,  face  was  whimsically  suggestive  of 
tl  e  playful  triumph  of  a  cat  as  she  gives  the  first  caress  to  a  poor 
little  victim  that  has  unexpectedly  run  under  her  paw.  What 
had  run  under  Mr.  Gilbert's  paw  there  was  nothing  about  him  to 
show,  unless,  indeed,  it  was  in  some  way  connected  with  a  little 
note  which  he  locked  up  in  an  inner  drawer  of  the  bureau.  We 
m;ike  the  suggestion  because  the  amiable  complacence  seemed  to 
deepen  appreciably  as  he  read  it  for  the  last  time  before  turning 
the  key. 
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Having  taken  out  a  few  papers  and  replaced  a  few  more,  Mr. 
Gilbert  locked  the  lid  of  the  bureau,  tried  it  to  see  that  it  was 
securely  fastened,  and  then,  having  locked  up  the  sherry  in  the 
sideboard  and  felt  the  door  to  see  that  it  was  quite  secure,  pocketed 
his  bright  bunch  of  keys,  rang  the  bell,  and,  taking  his  stand  on 
the  hearthrug,  resumed  his  cigar  and  looked  out  of  the  window. 

A  minute  later  a  fair,  square-built  young  man,  with  a  port- 
wine  mark  on  his  left  cheek,  premonitory  symptoms  of  whisker  on 
both,  and  a  pair  of  slippers  worn  down  at  the  heels  so  that  they 
made  a  flapping  noise  as  he  walked,  came  into  the  room,  and 
awaited  in  shuffling  silence  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Gilbert's 
pleasure.  » 

For  fully  twenty  seconds  Mr.  Gilbert  continued  to  look  out  of 
the  window,  and  then  for  fully  twenty-five  seconds  more,  surveyed 
the  square-built  young  man  with  an  amused,  yet  absent,  gaze,  as 
if  he  were  thinking  about,  rather  than  actually  beholding,  him, 
and  as  if  the  recollection  were  fraught  with  much  innocent  hilarity. 
This  scrutiny  had  the  effect  of  making  the  young  man  fidget 
noisily  with  the  door-handle  and  wriggle  himself  half  out  of  his 
heelless  slippers,  while  the  mark  on  his  left  cheek  became  con- 
vulsed in  twitchings  very  painful  to  see. 

'  I  told  you  not  to  wear  those  things/  said  Mr.  Gilbert 
presently,  pointing  good-naturedly  with  the  end  of  his  cigar  to 
the  coverings  on  the  young  man's  toes. 

'  No,  sir ;  but '  began  the  young  man. 

'  I  didn't  ring  for  you  to  talk  about  that,  however,'  continued 
Mr.  Gilbert,  without  noticing  the  incipient  apology.  *  I  forget 
what  I  did  ring  for.  But,  by  the  way,  there  is  something  else  I 
wish  to  speak  to  you  about.  Excuse  my  touching  on  a  personal 
matter,  Potts,  but  you  really  must  shave.  That  fluff,  which  is  a 

painfully  long  way  from  being  wMsker,  is  really — is  really ' 

Mr.  Gilbert  paused,  unable  to  find  the  expression  which  would  best 
convey  his  amiable  meaning — *  a  most  disgusting  sight.  You 
must  get  rid  of  it,  Potts  ;  you  must,  indeed.  Though  I  am  sure 
I  shall  be  as  thankful  as  any  one  when  you  do  have  enough 
whisker  to  shade — I  am  afraid  no  amount  of  whisker  will  ever 
hide — that  blemish  on  your  cheek.  How  old  are  you,  Potts  ? ' 

*  Twenty-three,'  blurted  Potts,  on  whose  brow  the  perspiration 
stood  in  beads. 

1  Twenty-three  ?  Well,  I  think  at  twenty-three  one  expects 
to  see  something  a  little  more  like  whisker  than  that/  pointing 
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considerately  to  the  premonitory  symptoms.  '  I  recollect  now 
what  I  rang  for.  Do  you  remember  tliat  I  went  out  yesterday 
afternoon  about  three  and  came  back  about  a  quarter  past  five  ? ' 

'  Yes,  sir,'  replied  Potts  with  alacrity,  very  grateful  for  the 
change  in  the  conversation, 

'  Do  you  remember  who  called  while  I  was  out  ? '  asked  Mr. 
Gilbert,  eyeing  Potts's  relief  with  the  same  absent  look  of  critical 
enjoyment. 

'  Only  the  gentleman  I  told  you  of,  sir.' 

<  Mr.  James  ? ' 

1  Yes,  that  was  the  gentleman's  name.' 

6  You  are  sure  no  one  else  called  ?  ' 

c  Quite  certain,  sir.* 

1  So  that  no  one  came  into  this  room  while  I  was  out  except 
yourself?' 

'  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  know  of,  sir,'  said  Potts,  beginning  to 
fnel  uncomfortable  again.  '  I'm  not  sure  as  I  came  in.  Mr.  James 
— Mr.  James  walked  in  of  his  own  accord.' 

'  Who  cleared  away  the  lunch  ? '  asked  Mr.  Gilbert  sugges- 
tively. 

'  I  did,  sir,'  acknowledged  Potts,  the  afflicted  cheek  becoming 
horribly  convulsed. 

'  Very  well.  Shut  the  door  and  count  these,  will  you  ? ' 
And  Mr.  Gilbert  handed  him  a  box  that  had  once  contained  a 
h  indred  cigars.  '  Turn  them  out  onto  the  table  and  count  them 
a^  you  put  them  back.  That  will  be  the  simplest  way.' 

Potts  took  the  cigars  and  did  as  he  was  told,  glancing  up  at 
]Vlr.  Gilbert,  who  had  gone  to  look  out  of  the  window,  at  every 
tenth  cigar  with  a  vindictive,  hunted  expression,  as  if  he  yearned 
to  reckon  up  his  score  against  that  gentleman  and,  by  all  his 
tutelary  deities,  to  pay  it ! 

'  Forty-three,'  he  said  sulkily,  as  he  deposited  the  last  in  the 
box. 

'  You  are  sure  ?  Count  them  again,  if  you  like.'  Mr.  Gilbert 
had  returned  to  the  hearthrug. 

'  I  think  forty-three's  correct,5 

'  Very  well.  I  think  so,  too.  Now,  can  you  account  for  the 
fact  that  when  I  went  out  yesterday  afternoon  there  were  forty- 
foi  ir,  and  when  I  returned  only  forty-three  ?  * 

'  No,  sir.  Not  unless  Mr.  James  helped  himself.  Now  I  come 
to  think  on  it,  I  believe  he  was  smoking  when  he  went  out.' 

27—2 
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'  That  is  unfortunate,  Potts.  Mr.  James  does  not  smoke. 
Never  mind,  don't  do  it  again.  I  am  certain  to  find  you  out. 
Now  call  me  a  hansom,  will  you  ? ' 

The  slippers  made  a  flapping  noise  across  the  room,  and  Potts 
obeyed. 

Mr.  Gilbert  got  into  the  hansom  and  gave  the  address  of  a 
certain  shop  in  the  Strand.  As  Potts  returned  up  the  steps, 
*  Damn  you,  for  a  mean,  bullying  devil ! '  he  muttered  between  his 
teeth,  and  nothing  but  the  consciousness  that  the  maid  over  the 
way  was  looking  prevented  him  from  shaking  his  fist  at  the 
retreating  cab. 

The  shop  at  which  Mr.  Gilbert  alighted  was  a  tobacconist's,  but 
his  business  did  not  detain  him,  and  his  ultimate  destination  proved 
to  be  a  point  at  some  little  distance  down  the  Whitechapel  Koad. 

Having  paid  the  cabman  his  fare,  Mr.  Gilbert  crossed  the  road, 
and  proceeded  to  thread  a  labyrinth  of  by-streets  with  the  confi- 
dence of  a  man  to  whom  the  way  is  perfectly  familiar.  His  strong- 
featured  face  had  by  no  means  lost  its  look  of  unpleasant  satisfac- 
tion. He  appeared  to  view  the  ordering  even  of  this  sorry  bit  of 
the  universe  with  an  amiable  and  uncritical  contentment.  By- 
and-by,  as  he  was  passing  a  small  shop  in  a  street  which  possessed 
more  individuality  than  some  of  those  he  had  traversed,  a  woman, 
young,  tall,  and  dressed  in  black,  came  out  of  it ;  and  there  must 
have  been  something  especially  noticeable,  or  perhaps  attractive, 
about  her,  for  he  kept  looking  back  until  he  had  reached  his 
destination.  For  a  moment  it  appeared  almost  as  if  he  thought 
of  turning  round  and  following  her.  He  abstained,  however,  and 
pushing  open  the  swing  doors  of  the  house  at  which  he  was  to  call, 
Mr.  Gilbert  passed  in. 

The  house  was  the  Burders  Street  '  Sun.' 
'How  de  do,  Mr.  Gilbert?     How  de  do?'  was  his  greeting 
from   a   well-dressed,   hard-featured,  bright-eyed  woman,  whose 
fat,  ringed  left  hand  rested  on  one  of  the  pulls  of  the  beer-engines, 
'Quite  well,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Finch.     How  are  you?     Lost 
your  neuralgia,  I  hope.     Is  your  husband  in  ?  '     This  Mr.  Gilbert 
said  with  easy  familiarity,  asking  after  Mrs.  Finch's  health  in  just 
that  tone  of  heightened  interest  which  she  took  as  a  tribute  to  the 
brightness  of  her  eyes  and  the  matronly  elegance  of  her  figure. 

'  No,  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  new-ralgia  is  as  bad  as  ever.  I  didn't 
get  to  sleep  last  night  till  past  two  with  it.  My  'usband  is  in  the 
parlour,  Mr.  Gilbert.  You  know  your  way.' 
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Though  on  excellent  terms  with  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  disposed  to 
regard  him  with  some  degree  of  respect,  she  would  as  soon  have 
shown  him  to  the  parlour  herself  as  have  addressed  him  as  '  sir.' 
Mr.  Gilbert,  who  knew  both  his  way  and  this  little  point  in  Mrs. 
Finch's  character,  thanked  her,  and  passed  on  down  the  passage. 
In  the  parlour,  sure  enough,  he  found  Mr.  Finch  himself — a 
middle-aged  man  of  very  large  dimensions,  with  a  sanguine,  clean- 
shaven face,  several  chins,  a  tendency  to  heat  upon  the  forehead, 
a  big  nose,  and  a  look  about  his  eyes  as  if  they  were  floating  in 
moisture.  At  first  sight  of  his  extensive  person  one  was  disposed 
ro  think  that  nature  had  erected  in  him  a  colossal  monument  to 
dulness.  But  a  second  look  into  those  peculiar  eyes  made  one 
j  eel  that  beneath  their  watery  surface  lay  an  unfathomable  sagacity. 
And  this  impression  a  short  time  spent  in  his  company  was  pretty 
Hure  to  confirm. 

The  relations  between  Mr.  Gilbert  and  Mr.  Finch  need  a  little 
explanation.  Mr.  Gilbert  owned  a  good  deal  of  property  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  Mr.  Finch  collected  his  rents  for  him.  But 
i  hat  was  not  all ;  the  landlord  of  the  *  Sun  '  made  himself  invalu- 
able to  Mr.  Gilbert  by  playing  jackal  to  his  lion.  When  a  par- 
ticularly inviting  lot  of  slums  (from  the  investor's  point  of  view) 
came  upon  the  market — slums  that  stood  on  ground  which  would 
be  required  before  long  for  a  railway-station,  or  which  the  School 
Board  would  be  likely  to  pull  down  to  make  way  for  one  of  their 
Landsome  new  buildings — Mr.  Finch  scented  them  out,  and,  if 
Le  did  not  want  them  himself,  would  let  Mr.  Gilbert  know.  In 
this  way  Mr.  Finch  had  been  worth  thousands  of  pounds  to  his 
employer.  For  slum  property  is  not  to  be  managed  and  acquired 
without  the  aid  of  some  such  expert  as  Mr.  Finch,  who,  for  his 
own  part,  was  making  his  fortune  to  but  a  limited  extent  across 
Us  counter. 

A  small,  dark  room  that  has  recently  been  dined  in,  and  is  still 
pervaded  by  a  suspicion  of  beefsteak  and  onions,  is  capable,  when 
vigorously  smoked  in  by  two  persons  on  a  hot  summer  afternoon, 
of  becoming  disagreeably  close.  Mr.  Gilbert,  feeling  this,  sug- 
gested that  the  window  should  be  opened.  Mr.  Finch,  though  the 
proceeding  seemed  to  him  unusual,  complied. 

'  Now,  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  Mr.  Gilbert,'  Mr.  Finch  was 
s; lying,  'between  ourselves,  how  it  is  Moss  got  that  property  so 
ciieap.  But  I'll  ask  you  not  to  let  it  go  any  further.' 

'  Certainly,'  Mr.  Gilbert  assented. 
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'  Very  well,  sir,'  proceeded  the  landlord  of  the  l  Sun,'  drawing 
his  chair  a  little  nearer  to  Mr.  Gilbert's  round  the  oil-baize  covered 
table,  and  speaking  in  a  loud,  husky,  confidential  whisper  peculiar 
to  men  of  business  of  his  class.  '  Moss  belongs  to  what  you  might 
call  a  ring  ;  there  are  some  nine  or  ten  of  them,  mostly  Jews. 
And  when  there's  a  sale  of  house  property  on,  the  whole  lot  on  'em 
goes  down  to  the  auction  rooms,  and  as  these  is  often  rather  small 
for  that  kind  of  sale,  they  don't  find  it  very  difficult  to  crowd  them 
up,  so  to  speak.  Now,  outside,  mark  you,  they  put  a  couple  of 
chaps  by  the  door — what  they  call  "  runners,"  and  give  ten  bob 
apiece  to  for  the  job,  and  their  business  is  to  do  all  they  can  in  a 
bully  in'  sort  of  way  to  keep  parties  out  of  the  auction.' 

4  Without  resorting  to  violence,  of  course,'  suggested  Mr. 
Gilbert,  by  way  of  showing  his  interest. 

*  Bless  you  !  there  isn't  no  violence  used,'  exclaimed  this  un- 
grammatical  man  of  business.  '  But  I'll  tell  you  how  they  do  it. 
If  an  outsider  does  make  his  way  in,  besides  elbowing  of  him  about 
and  making  it  as  unpleasant  as  possible  in  a  quiet  sort  of  way, 
they'll  one  o*  them  go  up  to  him  when  the  bidding's  begun  and 
whisper  in  his  ear  and  ask  him  if  he's  heard  of  the  dilapidations 
there  is  on  the  property,  or  something  of  that  sort ;  and  that, 
coming  at  the  last  moment,  will  funk  him,  don't  you  know,  and 
the  betting's  ten  to  one  as  he  retires  without  another  bid.  Of 
course,  he  don't  believe  nothing  about  the  dilapidations ;  but  still 
he  isn't  sure,  and  so  thinks  it's  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side.' 

'  I  see,'  said  Mr.  Gilbert,  much  amused. 

1  Arud  the  rest's  the  regular  old  business,  same  as  at  furniture 
sales.  The  ring  hold  a  second  auction  afterwards,  having  bid 
against  one  another  as  little  as  they  can,  and  the  purchaser  at  the 
second  auction  gives  the  purchaser  at  the  first  the  sum  he  bid  for 
the  property,  and  they  divide  the  difference  amongsf,  them.  I've 
had  them  here  before  now,'  added  Mr.  Finch. 

Then  they  proceeded  to  business.  Mr.  Gilbert  possessed  as 
great  an  aptitude  for  the  work  as  if,  like  Mr.  Finch,  he  had  been 
used  to  it  all  his  life.  The  truth  is  that  he  had  first  taken  to  it 
some  years  before  on  his  return  from  the  Continent,  this  East-End 
property  having  been  left  to  him  by  an  uncle.  It  was  at  about 
the  same  time  that  he  became  intimate  with  the  Nixons. 

They  had  done  with  Mr.  Gilbert's  more  respectable  possessions, 
and  the  two  or  three  houses  he  owned  in  Burders  Street,  and  were 
now  considering  his  sties. 
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1  No.  19,  second  floor,  front  room ;  rent  5s.  a-week,'  read  Mr. 
Finch  from  a  vast  memorandum-book  ;  '  arrears  two  weeks.  The 
tenants  are  a  woman,  her  husband,  and  four  children.  They  have 
generally  paid  pretty  regular,  but  the  woman  come  to  me  last 
week  with  a  long  story  about  her  husband  having  broke  his  arm, 
and  her  eldest  boy  not  being  able  to  do  anything  because  his 
eyesight's  bad,  and  she  can't  do  anything  herself  because  she  has 
the  baby  to  see  to,  the  other  two  children  being  at  school,  where, 
I  believe,  they  go  pretty  regular.  What  shall  I  do  with  them — 
they  owe  two  weeks  ?  ' 

c  Turn  them  out/  said  Mr.  Gilbert  tersely.  '  Goodness  knows 
when  they  will  be  able  to  pay.' 

Mr.  Finch  made  a  note  to  that  effect  in  his  book,  murmuring 
~he  while,  '  It's  the  only  way  with  them  sort  of  people.' 

'No  21,  third  floor,  back;  rent  3s.  6d.  a-week;  no  arrears. 
The  tenants  are  an  old  woman  and  her  two  daughters.  I  have 
given  them  some  boards  to  put  over  a  hole  where  the  rain  comes 
:.n.  There  was  a  board  there  before,  if  I  recollect  right,  but  I 
believe  the  former  tenants  used  it  for  firewood.  Shall  I  put  a 
;ittle  on  the  rent  for  repairs  ?' 

'  What  did  the  boards  cost  ? ' 

'  Well,  nothing.     It  was  some  I  had  by  me.' 

'  Do  they  pay  regularly  ?  ' 

Mr.  Finch  referred  to  his  memorandum-book.  'Yes;  very 
regular.' 

*  Then  put  on  fourpence  a-week,'  said  Mr.  Gilbert,  conclusively. 
Mr.  Finch  made  a  note  of  it,  murmuring  to  himself,  '  Yes, 

i  hat's  about  it,  I  reckon.' 

And  so  on  through  a  very  long  list.  When  they  had  finished, 
und  Mr.  Gilbert  was  putting  some  papers  in  his  pocket  prepara- 
1  ory  to  returning  westwards,  he  asked  : 

'  Who  lives  at  the  toy-shop — the  one  here  in  Burders  Street,  I 
i  aean  ? ' 

'  The  toy-shop  ?     Why,  Job's  the  name  ;  Job,  sir.' 

1  Any  family  ? ' 

*  Only  a  grandson — at  least,  that  I  ever  heard  of.' 

'  Oh ! '  commented  Mr.  Gilbert,  and  seeing  that  Mr.  Finch 
expected  some  explanation  of  his  interest  in  the  occupants  of  a 
1  ouse  which  did  not  belong  to  him,  added  with  pleasant  frank- 
i  ess,  '  I  happened  to  see  rather  a  handsome  young  woman  come 
c-ut  of  the  shop  as  I  came  by  just  now.' 
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'Ah,  to  be  sure,'  said  Mr.  Finch,  accepting  the  explanation. 
*  She  lodges  there  with  her  father ;  has  done  now  this  two  or  three 
years.  We  can't  quite  make  'em  out.  They  must  have  come 
down  in  the  world,  Mrs.  Finch  and  me  think.  I  don't  know 
much  about  the  father ;  he  isn't  quite  right  here,'  pointing  to  his 
warm  forehead  with  his  immense  forefinger.  '  But  my  wife  has 
took  a  fancy  to  her  because  she  brought  our  little  un  home  once, 
when  she  had  fallen  down  in  the  road  and  cut  her  knee.' 

1  What  does  she  do  ?  '  asked  Mr.  Gilbert. 

'  She's  an  attendant  at  the theayter,  so  she  told  my  wife 

one  day.' 

*  Oh,'  said  Mr.  Gilbert  again.  '  Well,  good  afternoon,  Mr. 
Finch.  You  will  see  about  those  people  at  No.  19  and  the  rest  of 
them  ? ' 

'  I  am  going  round  there  now  at  once,'  said  Mr.  Finch,  putting 
his  own  papers  together. 

And  Mr.  Finch,  patting  his  little  girl,  who  had  just  run  into 
the  room  through  the  door  Mr.  Gilbert  had  left  open,  on  her 
rough  little  head,  gave  her  the  treat  of  fetching  his  hat  for  him, 
that  he  might  go  and  inform  the  woman  with  that  unnecessarily 
long  list  of  troubles  that  even  the  foul  shelter  she  then  enjoyed 
was  henceforth  to  be  denied  her. 

Arrived  at  his  lodgings,  Mr.  Gilbert  deposited  his  papers  in 
the  bureau,  and  took  out  certain  other  pieces  of  paper  which 
looked  like  bank-notes  ;  washed  his  hands — metaphorically,  no 
doubt,  of  the  afternoon's  transactions,  as  well  as  with  Pear's  and 
water ;  and  told  Potts  to  whistle  for  a  hansom,  in  which  he  was 
presently  driven  to  Gifford  Street,  to  keep  his  appointment  with 
Nora. 

(_To  be  continued.') 
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CHARACTER  NOTE, 

THE   LABOURER. 

Ce  qu'on  gagne  en  gloire  on  le  perd  en  amour.' 


JOHN  lives  all  his  life  in  a  remote  Norfolk  village.  He  belongs  to 
a  generation  that  has  almost  passed  away.  When  he  is  a  boy  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo  has  still  to  be  fought  and  the  cheap  newspaper 
to  be  born. 

John  is  just  a  little  thick  and  agricultural.  He  has  no  wit  at 
all,  but  perhaps  a  very  little  latent  wisdom.  He  can,  of  course, 
neither  read  nor  write.  In  his  time  such  accomplishments  are 
regarded  as  entirely  superfluous  for  the  class  to  which  he  belongs. 
His  knowledge  of  politics,  therefore,  does  not  go  beyond  a  doggerel 
and  patriotic  ballad  about  Bonaparty  which  he  has  picked  up  in 
he  village  alehouse.  His  interest  as  a  young  man  in  the  fate  of 
t,he  empire  cannot  be  said  to  be  particularly  keen.  He  is  indeed 
at  that  date  entirely  engrossed  in  mangel-wurzels  and  love. 

John  has  to  get  up  very  early  in  the  morning  to  go  about  his 
business.  He  earns,  by  a  great  deal  of  hard  work,  a  very  modest 
^vage.  He  puts  by  some  of  it — for  a  purpose.  Eve'ry  now  and 
then  he  falls  into  iniquity  and  takes  a  little  too  much  beer.  But 
upon  the  whole  he  has  a  good  deal  of  self-respect,  and  even  a 
certain  sort  of  simple  independence  and  dignity.  When  the 
equire  or  the  parson  stop  to  have  a  talk  with  him,  he  pulls  at  a 
i  eddish  forelock  at  very  frequent  intervals  to  express  a  most  honest 
lespect.  John  is  always  in  church  on  Sunday.  He  sings  the 
familiar  hymns  which  he  learnt  by  heart  in  childhood  in  a  voice 
wholly  fervent  and  unmusical.  During  the  sermon  he  looks  at 
Hally,  whom  he  is  going  to  marry  one  day,  and  who  sits  very 
pretty  and  conscious  under  her  shady  hat. 

John  has  no  club  to  go  to  in  the  winter  evenings.  He  dozes 
comfortably  in  his  own  kitchen  instead.  There  is  no  Coal  Fund, 
or  Savings  Bank,  or  Working  Men's  Institute  provided  for  his 
1:  enefit.  He  is  not  hemmed  in  by  charities  like  his  grandson  of 
to-day.  There  is  no  competition  to  provide  for  John  living  and 
to  pay  his  funeral  expenses  when  dead.  Perhaps  John  is  not  the 
v/orse  man  because  he  is  wholly  self-dependent.  When  indeed 
lor  the  first  and  only  time  in  his  stalwart  life  he  falls  ill,  the 
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parson  brings  him  a  couple  of  bottles  of  port,  and  the  squire's 
daughter,  who  is  pretty  and  pious,  produces  quivering  jellies  from 
a  covered  basket.  The  parson  looks  in  upon  John  pretty  often. 
He  tells  a  good  story  or  two  to  appeal  to  the  patient's  somewhat 
stolid  risible  faculties,  and  says  rather  clumsily  as  he  leaves  him, 
'  Don't  let  the  dust  grow  on'your  Bible,  John.'  And  John,  grate- 
fully remembering  the  port,  says,  *  Nay,  nay,  sir.'  And  when  the 
squire's  daughter  comes  next  day,  she  reads  him  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount. 

As  a  lover,  John  is  somewhat  clumsy  and  exceedingly  faithful. 
He  has  lived  next  door  to  Sally  all  her  life,  and  remembers  her 
,when  she  was  quite  a  little  girl.  Sally  is  very  modest  and  blush- 
ing, with  a  round  little  waist  and  blooming  country  cheeks.  When 
they  are  married,  it  pleases  John  very  much,  as  he  smokes  his  pipe 
stolidly  in  the  front  of  the  fire  in  the  evening,  to  see  Sally  sitting 
on  a  footstool  trimming  her  Sunday  hat  and  regarding  the  blue 
ribbons,  with  her  pretty  head  first  on  this  side  and  then  on  that. 

John  does  not  pay  Sally  any  compliments.  His  speech  is 
quite  uncooth  and  to  the  point.  Many  of  his  expressions  are,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  what  would  now  be  considered  coarse.  But  if  he 
uses  words  and  says  openly  things  which  would  cause  polite 
persons  to  blush,  John's  heart  has  many,  of  those  finer  instincts 
which  are  invidiously  called  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman. 

John  has  the  greatest  respect  for  Sally.  During  their  court- 
ship, he  satisfies  his  pugilistic  tendencies  with  a  great  deal  of  zest 
upon  a  rejected  suitor  of  Sally's  who  ventures  to  speak  of  her  dis- 
respectfully. He  has  a  certain  reverence  moreover  in  his  affection 
for  Sally's  babies,  and  is  especially  attached  to  the  first,  who  is  a 
little  girl.  John  counsels,  with  a  certain  heavy  paternal  wisdom, 
that  the  baby  be  soon  *  took  to  the  parson.' 

'It  keeps  'em  healthy,'  says  John.  And  Sally  being  also 
imbued  with  this  simple  superstition,  the  baby  is  *  took  to  the 
parson '  and  christened  by  a  scriptural  name  as  soon  as  may  be. 

John's  life  is  not  troubled  with  eventfulness.  Once,  indeed,  a 
bad  time  comes.  John  is  out  of  work  and  Sally  and  the  children 
fall  ill.  The  children,  with  John's  tender  and  clumsy  help, 
scramble  somehow  into  convalescence ;  but  Sally  is  very  bad  indeed. 
John  sits  by  her  bedside  hour  after  hour.  He  is  very  stupid  and 
loving.  He  does  not  know  at  all  what  to  do  except  hold  her  hand 
and  now  and  then  straighten  her  pillows. 

*  You  are  not  a-dying,  Sally,  are  you  ? '  he  says  desperately. 
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And  Sally,  opening  her  eyes  and  seeing  his  haggard  face,  says, '  No, 
John — only  don't  worrit.' 

And  John  sits  very  quietly  until  the  night  covers  them  both. 

Once  John  goes  to  Norwich.  He  regards  this  as  a  very  great 
event  indeed.  He  dates  all  time  from  this  visit.  '  Old  parson 
died,'  he  says,  *  a  matter  o'  six  years  after  I  see'd  Norwich.' 
The  coming  of  the  new  parson  is  a  great  event  also.  The  mar- 
riage of  the  squire's  daughter  a  momentous  occasion  of  which  not 
a  single  detail  is  ever  forgotten. 

'  That  was  the  time  as  you  had  your  new  gownd,'  said  John. 
And  Sally  smiles  a  little,  as  she  remembers  the  'gownd'  fresh 
and  charming.  By  this  time  her  youthful  prettiness  has  faded  a 
little.  But  though  her  figure  is  no  longer  delicate  or  her  com- 
plexion blooming,  John  is  still  convinced  in  his  faithful  conserva- 
tism that  Sally  is  the  most  beautiful  creature  in  the  world.  He 
loves  her  just  as  he  loved  her  when  they  were  first  married.  They 
are  not  indeed  sentimental.  With  ten  shillings  a  week  and  five 
children,  there  is  no  time  for  sentimentality.  But  that  there  is 
no  time  for  faithfulness,  goodness,  and  affection  who  shall  say  ? 

In  due  time  the  children  grow  up  and  work  for  themselves. 
John  is  still  a  labourer,  having  been  unable  out  of  ten  shillings  a 
week  to  lay  by  a  competence  for  his  old  age.  But  either  he  does 
lot  think  of  the  future  at  all,  or  else  he  has,  in  his  stolid  way,  a 
never-spoken  trust  in  a  Providence  who  has  been  always  kind. 
And  one  day  Sally  dies  and  the  light  of  his  simple  life  goes  out 
for  ever. 

To-day,  in  a  quaint  little  almshouse,  in  that  benighted  Norfolk 
village,  their  lives  a  very  old  man.  He  is  so  old  that  the  present 
is  all  dim  and  obscure  to  him,  and  only  the  past  stands  out 
dearly.  He  sits  very  contentedly  in  his  garden  in  the  summer 
sunshine  and  dozes  a  great  deal.  He  hears  in  a  pleasant  indis- 
1  inctness  the  murmuring  of  the  bees  and  the  songs  of  the  birds. 
The  voices  of  the  people  who  come  to  see  him  sound  too  a  great 
\7&y  off,  and  the  meaning  of  what  they  ask  him  takes  a  long  time 
t  o  reach  his  old  brain. 

'  He  ought  to  be  intensely  interesting,  you  know/  says  Anti- 
(jiiaria  full  of  intelligence.  But  he  is  not. 

'  What  do  you  remember  to  have  heard  about  Waterloo  ? '  asks 
Antiquaria  at  the  top  of  her  voice. 

Nothing,  at  first.  Then  he  niurmurs  very  indistinctly  a  line 
or  two  of  the  old  alehouse  ballad  about  Bonaparty. 
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'  Parson  said  'twas  Waterloo  day  as  I  bought  the  ring  for 
Sally,'  he  adds  more  clearly. 

1  Wasn't  there  great  excitement  about  the  battle  in  the 
village  ?  '  persists  Antiquaria. 

And  he  looks  at  her  with  his  old  eyes  and  says,  '  I  dunno.  It 
was  the  day  I  bought  Sally  the  ring.' 

That  is  all.  If  he  had  ever  taken  any  interest  in  the  fate  of 
Europe,  which  he  did  not,  he  would  have  forgotten  it.  And  now 
only  remembers  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  nations  as  the  day  he 
bought  Sally  the  ring. 

As  the  years  pass,  a  thousand  changes  take  place  round  him, 
and  he  does  not  perceive  them.  A  modern  and  spiritual  ecclesi- 
astic has  long  replaced  the  old  parsons  with  their  muscular 
Christianity,  their  good  stories,  and  their  port  wine.  The  place 
in  church  where  Sally  sang  Tate  and  Brady  devoutly  beneath  the 
demurest  coal-scuttle  bonnet  is  occupied  by  correct  little  boys 
with  neat  surplices  and  Gregorian  chants. 

The  village  politicians  have  long  come  to  the  comforting  and 
fashionable  conclusion  that  whatever  is,  is  wrong,  and  that  as  a 
preliminary  to  any  sort  of  true  justice  and  quality,  all  existing 
institutions  must  be  razed  to  the  ground. 

And  John,  who  used  to  be  embarrassed  to  foolishness  by  the 
honour  of  a  chat  with  the  squire,  and  was  not  even  aware  that  he 
was  miserable,  down-trodden  and  oppressed,  blinks  his  old  eyes 
pleasantly  in  the  sunshine,  and  lives  in  his  recollections.  He  is 
capable  at  last  of  no  interest  at  all  except  in  that  fair,  far  past 
which  he  spent  with  Sally.  The  present  is  a  vague  and  pleasantly 
confusing  dream.  The  people  round  him  are  only  shadows.  He 
has  to  be  fed  and  tended  like  an  infant.  When  the  vicar  reads  to 
him  a  pious  work  in  a  shout,  he  responds,  "  A-mon.  A-mon,'  just 
as  the  clerk  responded  in  church  in  his  youth.  But  of  the  sub- 
stance of  that  pious  work  he  comprehends  nothing  at  all.  His 
simple  mind  and  his  tired  body  are  alike  at  rest. 

One  summer  the  woman  who  takes  care  of  him  vociferates 
loudly  in  his  ear  that  she  has  had  a  letter  to  say  his  grand-daughter 
is  coming  to  see  him.  In  spite  of  Mrs.  Jones's  shouts,  her  words 
convey  very  little  to  the  poor  simple  old  mind.  She  shakes  John 
a  little,  not  unkindly,  for  in  a  perfectly  practical  way  she  is  fond 
of  him,  but  with  the  idea  perhaps  of  shaking  her  meaning  into  his 
brain.  And  he  comprehends  at  last  that  he  is  to  have  a  visitor.  All 
his  visitors  like  to"  hear  the  lines  about  Bonaparty,  and  he  murmur?, 
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them  over  to  himself  in  his  tottering  voice  so  as  to  be  in  readiness. 
On  the  auspicious  day  he  has  his  chair  wheeled  as  usual  into  the 
Ihtle  garden.  He  dozes  there,  also  as  usual.  And  wakes  up 
suddenly,  and  there  before  him — with  her  blooming  country  face 
and  the  sunshine  on  her  hair  and  the  bonnet  with  blue  ribbons 
hanging  from  her  arm — is  Sally  at  one-and-twenty. 

1  Why,  it's  Sally  ! '  says  the  old  voice  with  a  piping  childish  cry 
of  joy.  *  It  seems  a  sight  of  time  you've  left  me  alone.  Have 
you  been  minding  the  children,  lass  ? ' 

Perhaps  she  has — from  Heaven.  The  grand-daughter,  who  has 
never  seen  Sally  but  has  withal  some  of  Sally's  tenderness  in  her 
heart,  does  not  undeceive  him.  She  kneels  by  his  side  and  puts 
her  cheek  warm  and  young  against  his  wrinkled  face.  And  he 
babbles  to  her — as  Sally — with  a  complete  childish  delight.  He 
recalls  a  hundred  incidents  of  his  simple  life.  He  strokes  her 
h*  ir  with  his  feeble  fingers.  And  when  Mrs.  Jones  comes  out  to 
invite  the  visitor  to  take  *  a  bite  of  something '  before  she  leaves, 
with  one  old  hand  over  the  girl's,  John  is  asleep  as  tranquilly  as 
his  child  may  have  slept  on  Sally's  breast  sixty  years  ago. 

'  His  mind  must  be  in  a  shocking  state  of  muddle,  you  know/ 
says  Antiquaria,  with  her  intellectual  nose  in  the  air  when  she 
hears  of  the  episode.  '  A  low  sort  of  existence  altogether,  isn't 
it  ?  The  whole  life  must  have  been  terribly  narrow  and  material.' 

Perhaps,  Antiquaria.  Very  narrow,  very  honest,  and  very 
stupid.  Very  tender  towards  Sally  and  the  children,  very  God- 
fearing, very  blundering,  human,  and  simple.  A  life,  as  seen  by 
Modern  Enlightenment,  wholly  discouraging. 

But  as  seen  by  Heaven — who  knows  ? 
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NOT  many  years  ago  a  Syndicate  of  moneyed  men,  who  knew  that  I 
had  spent  some  time  in  Turkey,  asked  me  to  go  to  Constantinople 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  '  concession '  likely  to  put  money 
in  their  purses,  and  at  the  same  time  to  swell  the  revenues  of 
Turkey,  then,  as  usual,  at  a  very  low  ebb.  AS  it  seemed  most 
improbable  that  the  Turkish  Government  would  reject  a  proposal 
which  promised  much  gain  without  the  slightest  risk  of  loss,  I 
readily  undertook  the  task  '  for  a  consideration,'  of  course ;  and 
with  leave  to  spend  in  backsheesh  any  sum  not  exceeding  5 
per  cent,  on  the  nominal  capital  of  the  company  to  be  formed  by 
the  Syndicate  in  case  of  success ;  for  I  well  knew  that,  whatever 
the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  scheme,  the  gaining  of  the  concession 
depended  on  the  liberal  application  of  palm-oil  to  the  hands  of 
all  concerned,  from  the  top  of  the  official  tree  to  the  bottom. 

It  was  a  bleak  winter  day  when  I  landed  at  Galata  and  climbed 
the  steep  and  stony  street  that  leads  from  the  landing-place  to 
Missiri's  hotel.  The  actual  prospect  before  me  looked  cheerless 
enough ;  nor  did  the  mental  prospect  of  a  twelvemonth's  sojourn 
in  (rod-forsaken  Pera  tend  to  raise  my  spirits.  However,  I  had  no 
right  to  grumble,  having  brought  the  infliction  on  myself ;  and 
that  with  an  ample  knowledge  of  the  many  defects  in  the  scene  of 
my  exile — dirt,  mangy  dogs,  dearth  of  society,  of  spring  water, 
and  of  fair  faces.  •  Indeed,  it  was  too  late  to  grieve  over  the§e 
nuisances  and  absences.  I  was  in  for  it,  and  must  through  with 
it — the  sooner  the  better. 

By  the  advice  of  an  old  friend  living  in  the  city  of  the  Sultan, 
I  obtained  a  valuable  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Grand  Vizier. 
Armed  with  this,  I  set  forth  for  Constantinople  properly  so-called, 
alias  Stamboul.  You  reach  it  from  Pera  by  crossing  a  bridge  of 
boats  which  spans  the  Golden  Horn.  Beyond  the  bridge,  near  the 
top  of  the  hill,  standswthat  part  of  the  old  Seraglio  set  apart  as  the 
official  residence  of  the  Grand  Vizier.  Thither  I  fared,  and,  after 
mounting  a  flight  of  steps,  found  myself  in  a  spacious  hall  where 
some  half  dozen  soldiers  were  lounging  about  mid  a  motley  crew 
of  doorkeepers,  deaf  mutes,  and  other  underlings  of  the  humblest 
sort,  all  on  the  look  out  for  backsheesh. 
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Knowing  these  harpies  of  old,  and  the  hopelessness  of  resisting 
them,  I  hired  one  of  them  forthwith  to  show  me  the  gite  of  the 
doorkeeper  who  ushers  visitors  into  the  presence  of  the  Grand 
Vizier.  My  guide  led  me  to  a  small  room  where  sat  eight  gentle- 
men, probably  bound  on  some  errand  akin  to  my  own;  and  there, 
too,  sat  the  little  great  man  himself — the  doorkeeper  aforesaid — 
waiting.  I  handed  him  my  card  and  the  letter  of  introduction. 
He  scarcely  deigned  to  notice  them  or  me,  but  coolly  went  on 
writing.  Meanwhile  my  companions  in  waiting  waited  humbly 
ard  meekly  till  he  condescended  to  speak  a  few  words  to  them  by 
turns,  when  they  answered  him  '  with  bated  breath  and  whisper- 
ing humbleness.'  At  last,  with  a  sidelong  glance  of  deep  distrust 
at  poor  unoffending  me,  he  walked  off  with  my  letter.  After 
nearly  an  hour's  absence,  during  which  we  all  sat  still  and  silent, 
like  so  many  patients  in  a  dentist's  waiting-room,  he  came  back, 
and  bluntly  informed  me  that  if  I  would  wait  his  highness's 
leisure,  he  would  see  me  by  and  by.  I  waited,  and  saw  all 
my  companions  summoned  to  his  presence  before  me.  Nor 
co  aid  I  fairly  find  fault  with  this  practical  application  of  the 
old  maxim,  'First  come,  first  served.'  But  it  did  seem  some- 
what rough,  and  it  certainly  riled  me  not  a  little  when,  after 
another  hour's  attendance,  I  was  told  that  his  highness  could  see 
no  more  visitors  that  day,  and  that  I  must  come  again  on  the 
morrow. 

As  I  left  the  room,  I  handed  the  doorkeeper  a  medjidieh — a 
Turkish  silver  coin  about  the  size  and  value  of  half  a  crown — and 
went  my  way.  Next  day  I  repeated  the  visit,  with  precisely  the 
same  result.  On  the  third  day  ditto.  Three  wasted  journeys 
from  Pera  to  the  Seraglio  !  Three  medjidiehs  to  the  usher !  Six 
hoars  spent  in  the  waiting-room  ! 

When,  on  the  fourth  day,  the  audience  hour  struck  at  last,  I 
followed  my  guide  through  a  somewhat  dark  and  dingy  corridor 
to  a  large  room,  furnished  with  a  big  horse-shoe  table  and  a  score 
or  so  of  chairs — nothing  more.  In  one  of  these  chairs  sat  the 
Gh  and  Vizier,  all  alone  in  his  glory.  As  I  was  by  no  means  a 
'  swell,'  he  did  not  rise  to  receive  me,  but  mutely  motioned  to  me 
to  sit  down.  Down  I  sat,  and  began  my  story  in  the  best  French 
at  my  command.  Whether  I  succeeded  in  making  myself  in- 
telligible to  his  highness  I  do  not  know,  but  he  heard  me  out, 
an  1  then  he  asked  me  whether  the  project  I  spoke  of  had  been 
set  down  in  writing.  I  said  it  had,  and  handed  him  the  manu- 
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script ;  whereupon  he  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  audience 
was  ended,  and  that  I  should  hear  more  of  the  matter  at  some 
future  time.  I  then  made  my  parting  bow,  which  he  barely 
acknowledged  with  a  slight  wave  of  the  hand  and  a  well-nigh 
imperceptible  nod. 

Out  I  went,  but  no  sooner  had  I  set  foot  in  the  gloomy  lobby 
than  I  was  assailed  by  two  officers,  with  swords  by  their  sides. 
Their  uniform,  just  dimly  visible  mid  the  gloom,  told  me  they 
were  officers,  not  privates.  And  I  confess  I  stared  when  they  un- 
blushingly  uttered  the  talismanic  word  *  Backsheesh  ! '  Fancy  an 
English  '  officer  and  gentleman '  asking  for  a  tip,  and  pocketing 
half  a  crown  with  many  thanks.  Well,  that's  what  these  two 
lieutenants  in  the  service  of  his  Majesty  the  Sultan  did  ;  yea, 
and  right  glad  was  I  that  they  let  me  off  so  easy.  But  I  had 
other  beggars  to  face.  On  returning  to  the  doorkeeper's  den  for 
my  hat  and  overcoat  I  was  suddenly  beset  by  a  pair  of  deaf  mutes, 
grimacing  most  hideously,  gesticulating  like  raving  madmen, 
and  gibbering  hoarsely  from  the  depths  of  their  throats.  Though 
they  could  not  articulate  the  word,  I  knew  well  enough— too 
well — that  they  meant  backsheesh,  and  having  spent  all  my 
medjidiehs,  I  had  no  coin  intermediate  between  a  beshlik,  worth 
about  a  franc,  which  seemed  too  small  an  offering,  and  a  lira, 
worth  about  18s.  6d. — the  Turkish  sovereign — which  seemed  too 
big.  In  this  dilemma,  I  chose  the  less  of  two  evils,  and  tendered 
them  the  lesser  coin.  They  scornfully  rejected  it.  I  offered 
them  a  pair  apiece.  These  also  they  refused ;  and  my  stock  of 
small  change  ending  there,  I  could  not  increase  the  offering 
without  trenching  on  my  gold.  Seeing  that  I  declined  to  be 
fleeced  to  any  greater  extent,  they  gibbered  most  threateningly, 
and  even  shook  their  fists  in  my  face.  In  the  midst  of  the  hubbub, 
in  walked  the  doorkeeper,  whose  palm  I  had  sufficiently  silvered 
to  make  him  my  staunch  friend,  though  doubtless  with  a  keen 
eye  for  favours  to  come.  Feigning  a  childlike  innocence,  like 
that  of  the  heathen  Chinee,  I  asked  him  who  and  what  these 
wretched  wights  could  be,  and  what  they  could  possibly  want  of 
me.  He  smiled  a  peculiarly  meaning  smile,  and  bade  them 
'  clear  out,'  which  they  did  in  next  to  no  time.  In  the  hall, 
however,  they  made  at  me  again,  and  bothered  me  till  my  door- 
keeper ally  pounced  out  upon  them  and  drove  them  away.  To 
him,  in  the  gratitude  of  my  heart  for  this  service,  I  gave  a  lira, 
and  then,  on  looking  back,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  beholding 
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him  engaged  in  a  stormy  dumb-show  wrangle  with  my  tongueless 
persecutors. 

Though  the  doorkeeper  had  assured  me  that  I  should  soon 
hear  something  from  headquarters  touching  my  petition,  a  whole 
fortnight  slipped  by  without  bringing  me  any  news  of  it.  I  there- 
fore resolved  to  seek  out  my  ally  the  doorkeeper,  spite  of  his  deaf 
and  dumb  underlings,  on  whom,  however,  for  peace'  sake,  I  bestowed 
a  few  medjidiehs.  The  doorkeeper  repeated  his  former  assurance 
that  I  should  hear  of  my  petition  ere  long ;  but  nothing  came  of 
his  assurances,  and  I  called  again  and  again  at  his  quarters,  always 
repeating  the  medjidieh  process,  but  always  fobbed  off  with  some 
specious  excuses  for  the  delay,  and  further  assurances  that  it  would 
soon  cease.  At  last  it  dawned  upon  me  that  this  was  probably 
the  doorkeeper's  system  of  extorting,  little  by  little,  a  bribe  of 
sufficient  amount  to  repay  his  trouble.  So,  to  hasten  matters,  I 
wrapped  five  liras  in  a  scrap  of  tissue  paper  and  hied  me  to  the 
now  too  familiar  room.  I  found  it  so  full  of  people  that  it  seemed 
no  easy  matter  to  convey  my  little  tribute  from  my  pocket  to  his 
without  attracting  the  attention  of  a  score  of  eyes ;  but,  spying 
my  chance,  I  whispered  to  him  that  I  had  something  important 
to  say  to  him  apart.  He  took  the  hint  forthwith,  and  led  the  way 
to  a  dark  passage  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  door  of  his 
sanctum.  There  I  told  him  I  feared  I  had  given  him  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  and  was  likely  to  give  him  a  good  deal  more,  so  would 
he  do  me  the  favour  of  accepting  this  trifle — and  I  slipped  the 
little  parcel  into  his  hand.  He  vowed  I  had  given  him  no  trouble 
whatever,  and  that  he  couldn't  dream  of  taking — what,  none  the 
less,  he  took  readily  enough  after  a  very  little  pressing.  In  return 
he  solemnly  assured  me  that  if  I  called  next  day  on  the  Minister 
in  charge  of  matters  of  this  kind,  I  should  find  that  my  petition 
had  been  forwarded  to  him  by  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  was  already 
under  consideration. 

So  far  so  good,  only  let  me  note  in  passing,  that  to  achieve 
this  purely  preliminary  step  cost  me  a  full  month,  ten  journeys  to 
tho  Seraglio,  and  over  ten  pounds  in  cash.  It  now  occurred  to 
me  that  in  all  likelihood  I  should  save  both  time  and  trouble,  if 
noo  money,  if  I  employed  a  middleman  to  trot  to  and  fro  for  me, 
an  1  bribe.  I  therefore  asked  my  forementioned  resident  friend  to 
fin  i  me  a  trusty  person  to  play  the  part  of  spy,  interpreter,  and 
briber-general  on  my  behalf.  He  promised  to  send  me  a  past 
master  in  these  arts,  and  he  kept  his  word.  Next  morning,  as  I 
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sat  at  breakfast — the  late  French  luncheon-breakfast  of  Pera — I 
was  accosted  by  a  shrivelled,  wiry,  wrinkled,  wicked-looking  Greek- 
ling,  aged  before  his  time  by  hungry  greed  and  low  cunning — a 
man  of  thirty  who  looked  fifty,  and  had  the  tread  of  a  cat  and  the 
eye  of  a  ferret — the  very  tool  I  needed  for  the  dirty  work  that  had 
to  be  done.  That  I  should  possibly  need  to  hire  another  spy  to 
play  the  spy  on  the  doings  of  this  '  Grrseculus  esuriens  '  promised 
to  give  a  certain  zest  to  the  dull  life  I  was  doomed  to  lead  in  de- 
pressing Pera,  where  the  lust  of  gain  seems  to  have  choked  the 
Fine  Arts,  those  well-springs  of  pure  and  refined  pleasure. 

Meanwhile  my  Greekling — whom  I  soon  nicknamed  '  Mephisto' 
— belonged  to  the  most  orthodox  branch  of  the  Greek  Church, 
and  most  rigidly  observed  all  the  externals  of  his  creed.  'Twas 
truly  edifying,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  note  his  grief  over  the 
apostasy  of  a  kinsman  who  turned  Mussulman  for*  the  sake  of  a 
lucrative  berth.  He  shed  tears  over  it,  and  a  friend  assured  me 
that  the  tears  were  thoroughly  genuine — for  having  missed  the 
chance  of  apostatising  to  gain  the  post  himself.  For  the  present, 
however,  he  clung  to  his  faith,  which  inspired  him  with  a  holy 
horror  of  all  Moslems,  and  a  resolve  to  spoil  them  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  thereby  enriching  himself  here  on  earth,  and  maybe 
earning  a  future  reward  as  well.  When  I  told  this  worthy  the 
plight  of  my  affair,  he  told  me  that  the  Minister  at  the  head  of 
the  department  to  which  it  had  been  referred  was  a  hard  man  to 
deal  with,  because  he  knew  that  he  was  liable  to  be  kicked  out  of 
his  berth  at  any  moment  to  make  room  for  an  aspiring  subordi- 
nate, and,  being  resolved  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shone,  he 
had  doubled  his  backsheesh  tariff.  My  Greekling,  therefore,  ven- 
tured to  suggest  that  my  best  course  would  be  to  maintain  '  a 
masterly  inactivity '  till  the  event  should  show  which  of  the  two 
rivals  would  prevail ;  else  I  might  waste  my  money  by  satisfying 
his  extortionate  demands  on  the  eve  of  his  dismissal,  which  would 
render  him  powerless  to  help  me. 

There  was  wisdom  in  this  counsel.  But,  unable  to  bear  the 
delay  he  advocated,  I  resolved  to  go  '  ahead.'  And  here  a  word 
of  explanation  anent  the  ordeal  my  concession  petition  had  to 
undergo.  It  had  first  to  be  examined  and  reported  on  by  the 
departmental  Minister  and  a  board  of  assessors.  It  had  then  to 
be  laid  before  the  Council  of  State;  and  lastly,  if  approved  by 
them,  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Sultan  for  his  sanction.  Mean- 
while, it  was  naturally  most  important  that  the  report  of  the 
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Minister  and  the  assessors  should  be  favourable,  and  the  only 
means  of  securing  a  favourable  report  was — backsheesh. 

*  Mephisto '  undertook  to  sound  the  Minister  and  two  of  the 
assessors,  who  were  likely  to  oppose  the  scheme,  as  to  the  amount 
that  would  satisfy  them.  According  to  '  Mephisto's  '  report,  the 
Minister  wanted  2,500L  and  each  of  the  assessors  2501.  But 
could  I  trust  his  figures  ?  Might  he  not  have  magnified  the  sums 
demanded,  intending  to  stick  to  a  portion  of  the  money  as  it 
passed  trough  his  fingers  ?  I  quickly  resolved  to  balk  any  such 
design  by  paying  the  money  myself.  But  as  it  was  desirable  to 
keep  the  transaction  quiet,  and  a  cheque-payment  would  or  might 
roveal  it,  I  resolved  to  pay  it  in  notes.  Here,  however,  came 
aaother  hitch.  I  learnt,  on  what  seemed  good  authority,  that 
tie  invariable  custom  was  to  pay  these  '  sweeteners '  in  gold. 
Accordingly  I  went  to. the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank — a  stable-like 
building  in  a  little  bit  of  a  blind  alley  dignified  with  the  sound- 
ing name  Kue  de  la  Banque — and  drew  out  the  amount,  which  was 
handed  to  me  in  twelve  leather  bags  holding  2501.  each.  These  I 
deposited  in  a  pair  of  old  brief  bags  which  I  had  brought  with 
me  for  the  purpose.  Unluckily,  in  making  the  best  of  my  way 
back  to  Missiri's  up  the  steep  and  cruelly  ill-paved  Kue  de  Gralata, 
the  high  heel  of  the  Venetian  boot  I  wore  caught  against  a  large 
pobble  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  down  I  fell  head  foremost. 
My  forehead  struck  against  the  jutting  corner  of  a  wall;  the 
shock  stunned  me;  and  when  I  came  to 'my  senses  I  found  myself 
lying  on  a  couch  in  my  bedroom  at  the  hotel. 

'  Where  are  the  bags  ? '  was  my  first  thought. 

The  bags  were  safe  and  sound,  thanks  to  the  fact  that  my 
friend  Mr.  Smythe,  the  chief  cashier  of  the  bank,  chanced  to  be 
cl  >se  behind  me  when  I  fell.  But  as  for  keeping  my  appointment 
w:ith  the  Minister,  fixed  for  that  afternoon,  I  felt  too  weak  from 
loss  of  blood  to  stir  hand  or  foot. 

Here  was  a  pretty  fix !  To  miss  the  appointment  might  kindle 
all  sorts  of  suspicions  and  ruin  the  ^whole  affair.  There  was 
nc  thing  for  it  but  to  beg  my  landlord  to  act  as  my  deputy. 
*  Mephisto '  was  not  to  be  trusted  with  so  large  a  sum  in  specie, 
even  had  he  been  at  hand.  The  landlord  was  willing,  but  he 
re  used  to  be  cumbered  with  those  two  black  bags.  He  insisted 
on  transferring  their  contents  to  his  great-coat  pockets,  packing 
an  equal  number  into  each,  to  '  keep  his  balance  true.' 

He  then  sent  for  a  horse — a  carriage  in  the  streets  of  Pera  or 
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Stamboul  being  then,  if  not  still,  as  unheard  of  as  in  those  of 
Venice.  I  heard  him  depart,  not  without  fear  and  trembling  for 
the  safety  of  his  neck.  But  my  fears  proved  groundless.  In  due 
course  he  reappeared  as  sound  as  he  set  forth,  though  considerably 
lighter.  He  had  duly  administered  the  golden  pills,  and  he 
brought  me  a  message  from  the  Minister  to  the  effect  that  the 
Board  would  meet  within  a  week,  and  that  I  should  receive  due 
notice  of  the  meeting  that  I  might  be  present  to  answer  questions 
and  remove  objections,  if  I  chose. 

But  more  than  a  week  elapsed  without  my  receiving  any  notice. 
So  I  sent  *  Mephisto '  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  delay.  He 
returned  with  the  ugly  tidings  that  the  whole  Ministry  was  at 
sixes  and  sevens,  and  that  the  Minister  who  had  pouched  my 
2,5001.  was  kicked  out  neck  and  crop. 

The  news  turned  out  quite  true.  And  now  too  late  I  rued 
having  been  in  so  great  a  hurry.  At  Constantinople  no  one  ever 
hurries — except  the  bearers  at  a  funeral  carrying  a  devout  Maho- 
metan to  his  last  home.  'Tisn't  the  thing  to  be  in  a  hurry ;  and 
he  who  breaks  the  good  old  custom  of  taking  plenty  of  time 
is  bound  to  suffer  for  it.  So  reasoned  '  Mephisto.'  Nor  did  it  lie 
in  my  mouth  to  gainsay  him. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  begin  de  novo.  We  began 
de  novo,  but  we  found  it  uphill  work.  The  new  Minister 
happened  to  be  a  bigoted  Turk  who  loathed  and  distrusted  all 
things  Christian  ;  and — marvel  of  marvels — there  was  no  bribing 
him.  Thanks  to  him  the  members  of  the  examining  Board  at  whose 
head  he  slat  sent  up  a  most  lukewarm  report  of  my  employers' 
scheme.  They  damned  it  with  faint  praise.  And  the  only 
wonder  is  that  they  did  not  damn  it  unconditionally.  Still, 
the  case  was  by  no  means  hopeless,  fir  the  Council  of  State, 
which  received  the  report,  was  anything  but  unbribable.  Indeed, 
it  might  fairly  be  likened  to  a  giant  spider  drawing  a  precarious 
sustenance  from  the  financial  flies  enmeshed  in  its  web.  It  then 
consisted  of  thirty  members,  receiving  nominal  salaries  of  some 
8501.  a  year.  But  these  salaries  were  never  paid.  They  were  a 
mere  blind  under  cover  of  which  the  members  of  the  Council  were 
free  to  live  upon  the  plunder  they  could  wring  from  whoever  fell 
into  their  clutches.  And  in  the  exercise  of  this  their  chartered 
right  to  prey,  they  did  not  stick  at  trifles.  Thus  in  my  case  they 
hired  certain  men  of  straw  to  get  up  a  rival  scheme  to  ours,  that 
they  might  have  a  plausible  excuse  for  deferring  the  consideration 
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of  ours  till  both  should  be  ripe  for  judgment,  and  be  judged 
together.  And  the  upshot  was  that  I  had  to  distribute  heavy 
bribes  among  the  members  of  the  Council  in  order  to  secure  a 
favourable  report  to  be  laid  before  his  Majesty. the  Sultan.  But 
eie  that  result  was  attained  I  found  it  absolutely  needful  to  dis- 
burse large  sums  to  divers  persons  whom  I  well  knew  to  be  merely 
agents  for  personages  of  such  exalted  rank  that  I  shrink  from 
naming  them.  At  length,  after  a  twelvemonth's  toil  and  worry, 
and  an  outlay  of  25,000£.,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  Sultan's 
fiat  in  favour  of  our  project,  and  also  a  very  clear  insight  into  the 
meaning  of  the  comprehensive  word  '  backsheesh,'  which  I  have 
designated  for  the  nonce  '  Palm-oil  at  the  Porte.' 
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THE  MAYORS  SECRET. 

I. 

IT  was  the  new  Mayor's  first  attendance  in  court  since  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  mayoralty.  He  was  a  large  man,  with  a  smoothly 
shaven  face,  of  a  white  complexion,  and  with  cheeks  and  lips  that 
hoth  seemed  naturally  to  tend  downwards.  Generally  he  was 
reckoned  austere.  But  those  who  best  understood  human  nature 
read  mercy  in  his  eyes,  as  wTell  as  the  innate  love  of  justice  which 
is  the  mark  of  the  upright  and  reasonable-minded  man.  To  tell 
the  truth,  there  was  often  a  shadow  of  weariness  and  deep 
melancholy  upon  the  face  of  Merab  Onslow,  which  was  his  Worship's 
name.  But  it  never  stayed  there  long  at  a  time ;  for  the  man 
had  a  knack  of  arousing  himself  and  expanding  into  impetuous 
jest  or  laughter  just  when  his  gravity  seemed  to  verge  upon  the 
pathetic.  He  had  long  been  famous  in  the  town  as  a  vivacious 
table  companion,  a  conscientious  councillor,  an  opulent  merchant, 
and  a  generous  benefactor  of  the  poor. 

Of  late,  further,  he  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  a 
very  earnest  Christian.  This  reputation  seemed  to  start  from  the 
time  when  it  was  told  him  that  the  honour  of  the  mayoralty  was 
within  his  grasp  in  a  measurable  number  of  years.  Previous  to 
then  the  man  had  been  downright  gay,  but  now  he  suddenly 
changed.  He  attended  service  twice  every  Sunday  at  the  hand- 
some stone  chapel  of  the  Independents  in  Lord  Street,  prayed, 
sang,  and  gave  his  attention  to  the  minister  in  a  most  exemplary 
manner.  In  due  time  he  was  chosen  a  deacon  of  the  chapel. 
Nothing  appeared  more  comely  in  him  than  this  desirable  dignity. 
His  smiles  grew  rarer  and  rarer,  but,  as  the  minister  remarked  in 
confidence  to  his  wife,  more  and  more  saintly.  Every  Sunday  he 
put  a  sovereign  in  the  collecting-box,  and  did  it,  moreover,  without 
ostentation.  Occasionally,  on  week-days,  he  addressed  the  young 
people  of  the  Lord  Street  congregation.  Then  it  was  that  his 
nature  showed  at  its  best.  His  grave  eloquence  often  affected 
to  tears,  and  none  knew  better  than  the  minister  what  a  multi- 
tude of  good  resolutions  were  begotten  in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers 
as  a  result  of  this  particular  gift  of  eloquence. 

Commercially,  the  Mayor  was  a  maker  of  screws.  His  in- 
creasing generosity  led  his  townsfolk  to  say  pleasant  things  about 
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the  articles  he  made :  they  deserved,  it  was  generally  admitted, 
a  better  name  than  they  bore.  But  this,  of  course,  was  mere 
humour.  It  was  not  the  screws,  but  their  manufacturer  that  was 
to  be  praised.  His  journeymen  confirmed  this  view  of  the  matter. 
All  who  dealt  with  him  seconded  the  journeymen  in  their  opinion. 

Shortly  after  'the  blessing  of  religious  enthusiasm  had  come 
upon  him,  the  Mayor  had  married.  He  was  then  five-and-forty. 
'  It  was,'  as  the  minister  declared  with  unnecessary  candour,  '  a 
godly,  not  a  passionate  alliance.'  In  other  words,  the  bride  had 
passed  her  first  youth  and  more.  She  was  a  worthy  woman, 
pitted  with  the  small-pox,  having  a  nose  of  unusual  dimensions  and 
mendaciously  red;  and  she  was  forty-three  jteafci  of  age.  Never 
since  her  arrival  in  the  town  had  she  worn  aught}  but  black,  with 
a  thick  veil  to  her  face.  This  of  itself  indicated  her  a  person  free 
from  commonplace  vanity.  Yet  she  was  comparatively  wealthy, 
and  kept  a  sober,  closed  carriage,  and  a  coachman  who  never 
failed  to  show  her  all  the  outward  forms  of  extreme  respect.  The 
tovm  knew  nothing  about  the  woman  except  that  she  was  well-to- 
do,  ill  to  look  at,  and  devout.  The  Mayor  himself  could  have 
known  no  more  when  he  offered  her  his  hand  and  heart.  As  the 
Lord  Street  minister  said,  '  There  is  doubtless  a  spiritual  affinity 
between  persons  of  unqualified  righteousness  which  makes  it 
possible  for  them  to  dispense  with  ordinary  material  acquaintance- 
ship.'  After  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  Mr.  Onslow  pressed 
a  cheque  for  100?.  into  the  minister's  hand.  '  Our  thank-offering,' 
he  whispered. 

And  so  it  came  about  that  in  due  time  Councillor  Onslow  was 
invited  by  a  deputation  of  his  brother  councillors  to  become  the 
M  ayor  for  the  ensuing  year.  e  The  honoured  man  looked  more  than 
h{  ppy  and  proud  at  this  moment ;  he  appeared  overcome.  He 
murmured  something  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  merit  such  a 
favour  at  their  hands.  They  conjured  him  not  to  be  diffident. 
Tue  senior  alderman,  a  bluff  old  gentleman,  who  had  seen  the 
cc  uncil  chamber  thinned  and  replenished  in  the  course  of  years, 
slipped  him  cordially  on  the  back  and  bade  him  pull  himself 
together.  'You'll  make  a  rattling  good 'chief  officer,  you  will, 
0  islow/  he  said  encouragingly.  The  others  also  urged  him  after 
tt  eir  respective  abilities.  The  choice,  they  said,  was  unanimous. 

Whereupon  the  Mayor-elect,  with  a  hurried  and  emotional 
r€  quest  to  be  excused  for  a  moment,  had  left  the  room — his  col- 
le agues  meanwhile  trifling  with  sherry  wine  and  biscuits.  A  minute 
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later  he  returned  with  his  wife  on  his  arm.  The  dear  lady's  face 
was  effulgent  with  happiness,  and  she  clasped  her  two  hands 
together  as  she  leant  against  her  husband.  '  Domestic  opinion, 
gentlemen/  said  the  Mayor-elect,  *  is  worth  having,  to  my  mind. 
I  have  asked  my  dear  helpmate  to  advise  me,  and  she  thinks  you 
may  have  your  way  with  me.  I  therefore  proudly,  yet  in  all 
Christian  humility,  accept  the  exalted  office  you  are  so  good  as  to 
press  upon  me.' 

Some  of  the  councillors  went  away  from  the  May  or- elect's 
residence  that  day  almost  envying  him  his  wife — in  a  Platonic 
sense,  of  course.  It  is  much  for  a  man  to  become  the  god  of  a 
woman's  idolatry  on  earth ;  and  it  was  clear  that  he  stood  towards 
Mrs.  Onslow  in  that  light.  Admittedly  she  was  no  beauty.  But 
there  had  been  that  in  the  pock-pitted  face  which,  with  mature 
men,  takes  higher  rank  than  beauty. 

The  councillors  had  not  been  human  if  they  had  forborne  to 
comment  a  little  humorously  on  the  scene  they  had  witnessed. 
But  there  was  no  rancour  against  the  Mayor-elect  in  their 
remarks.  He  was  a  good  fellow  all  round,  with  a  capital  pre- 
sence ;  and  would  out  of  question  act  the  part  of  mayor  with 
entire  success.  '  Absolutely  immaculate  ! '  observed  one  of  the 
men  heartily — he  was  of  the  Lord  Street  congregation.  It  was 
nothing  in  detraction  of  the  Mayor-elect,  but  rather  a  discreet 
concession  to  prudence,  that  another  councillor  should  reply  as  he 
did,  '  And  that  is  the  worst  thing  I  know  about  Onslow.  If  only 
he  had  a  peccadillo  or  two  ! ' 

•  *  Oh  ! '  exclaimed  old  Nestor  airily,  shaking  his  shoulders, 
*  don't  be  too  sure  he  hasn't.  And,  my  goodness  gracious  !  if  he 
has,  it'll  come  to  the  top  during  hi§  year  of  office — that  it  will. 
I  never  knew  what  a  pile  of  defects  I  had  till  I'd  been  Mayor  three 
times  running.' 

'  And  perhaps  not  all  told  even  then,'  gently  insinuated 
another  councillor. 

'  It  ain't  impossible,  sir,'  was  the  retort,  with  a  humble  nod  of 
the  head. 

Of  course,  however,  in  reality,  Mr.  Onslow  was  far  from  perfect. 
There  was  a  certain  mean  red  house  in  an  alley  out  of  Crab  Street 
— the  Irish  quarter  of  the  town — which  held  one  of  his  secrets. 
Its  tenants  were  a  slatternly  woman  with  impudent  blue 
eyes,  and  a  drunken  young  man  of  one-and-twenty.  The  latter 
\\asMr.  Onslow's  son,  and  he  called  the  woman  'mother'  when 
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he  was  sufficiently  sober  to  be  coherent  and  polite  at  the  same 
time. 

Tippling  Tim  was  the  common  name  for  this  unhappy  young 
man  in  the  neighbourhood.  He  was,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
a  sad  object — talj  and  lean,  and  with  Grin  written  in  red  hillocks 
about  his  face.  Yet  the  woman  was  dearly  fond  of  him — was 
wont  to  lead  him  from  the  public-houses  and  put  him  to  bed  with 
wonderful  tenderness,  and  exhort  him  with  tears  in  her  eyes  to 
t:y  and  do  what  his  father  wished  him  to  do.  But  it  was  no  use. 
He  had  been  put  apprentice  to  the  bookbinding,  he  had  even 
b  een  admitted  into  the  Onslow  screw  factory ;  and  his  drunken 
habits  had  driven  him  from  both. 

The  minister  of  the  Lord  Street  chapel  knew  of  the  Mayor- 
elect's  visits  in  Crab  Street.  He  accounted  them  another  testi- 
mony to  the  extraordinary  worth  of  his  deacon.  What  other  man 
with  his  absorbing  business,  his  social  connections,  and  his  muni- 
cipal interests  would  have  added  district  visiting  to  the  list  of  his 
engagements  ? 

But  when  Mr.  Onslow  found  his  way  into  Crab  Street  Alley 
the  door  was  always  shrewdly  fastened  at  once.  If%  passers-by 
heard  the  voice  of  Tippling  Tim's  mother  unusually  loud  and  shrill 
a:-  such  times  it  was  assumed  she  was  trying  her  arts  to  seduce 
money  from  the  rich  man's  pockets. 

Yet  it  was  not  that  at  all.  The  woman  had  loved  Onslow 
otice,  of  course,  even  as  he  had  loved  her.  But  the  time  had  long 
passed.  All  her  love  was  now  centred  on  her  wretched  son,  who. 
had  sad  need  of  it ;  for  he  was  not  a  lovable  object  to  the  world  at 
1{  Tge.  And  whenever  Onslow  visited  her  she  unloosed  her  tongue 
in  reproaches  and  threats  which  tried  him  to  the  uttermost.  It 
^  as  his  fault  and  no  one  else's  that  the  lad  was  such  a  vagabond. 
Was  he  not  ashamed  of  himself  ?  It  was  disgraceful,  wicked,  and 
V;le  that  he  should  be  living  in  a  great  house  with  a  dozen 
•windows  facing  the  quarter  of  the  sunset,  and  with  liveried 
servants  ;  and  that  his  son,  his  only  son,  should  be — what  he  was. 

Onslow  bore  it  well,  but  it  cut  him  to  the  core.  Was  he  so 
tiaich  to  blame  ?  he  often  asked  himself.  He  could  not  think  so  ; 
for  did  he  not  do  all  he  could  to  win  the  youth  into  right  ways, 
and  did  he  not  make  the  woman  an  allowance  that  would  have 
supported  them  both  in  comfort  if  she  were  not  at  the  mercy  of 
hor  son,  who  wheedled  her  money  from  her  with  ease  whenever  he 
tl  ii'rsted  for  gin  ? 
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But  the  sharpest  pang  of  all  that  the  man  had  to  endure  was 
the  intense  love  he  felt  for  this  wretched  effigy  of  himself.  The 
lad  was,  in  his  less  drunken  and  his  less  sensible  moments,  very 
like  what  Merab  Onslow  had  been  at  his  age.  The  eyes  and  nose 
were  the  same.  Only  in  the  mouth  was  there  unlikeness.  The 
lad's  lips  already  hung  flabbily — a  token  of  his  degradation  and 
the  exile  of  all  honest  and  good  resolutions  from  out  of  him. 

Mr.  Onslow  had  tried  persuasion,  and  he  had  tried  menaces. 
But  they  were  both  futile.  Cain,  as  the  mother  had  had  the  boy 
christened  (as  if  with  a  sad  prevision  of  his  lot),  was  neither  to  be 
coerced  nor  led.  He  seemed  bent  on  proving  that  he  was  to  be  a 
thorn  in  his  father's  side  to  the  bitter  end. 

'  I'm  your  son,  guv'nor,'  he  said ;  '  and  I  don't  see  as  I 
shouldn't  do  as  I've  a  mind  to.' 

Argument  was  wasted  upon  him. 

When  the  Mayor-elect  duly  found  his  way  to  Crab  Street 
Alley  to  tell  of  the  dignity  that  was  his,  the  ungainly  youth 
turned  a  somersault  on  the  floor  under  his  father's  eyes,  with  the 
words  :  '  Oh,  be  joyful ! '  Afterwards,  he  asked  for  money  as  a 
whet,  in  honour  of  the  event.  There  was  a  red  scar  across  his  left 
temple.  '  It  was  fighting  that  did  it/  said  his  mother,  with  a 
pout  of  the  lips  towards  Mr.  Onslow. 

'  And  this,'  said  the  Mayor-elect  at  that  moment,  in  the  biting 
distress  of  his  mind,  '  is  my  only  son  ! ' 

'  There's  no  doubt  about  that,'  replied  the  woman  ;  '  leastways, 
if  you're  to  be  believed.  But  something  '11  have  to  be  done  with 
the  poor  lad.  A'  Monday  I  went  in  fear  o'  my  life  wi'  him.  He 
heaved  a  chair  at  me.  You  see  them  broken  winder  panes  ?  That 
was  it.  Didn't  you,  Cain  ?  ' 

'  I  reckon  I  did/  was  the  answer,  with  a  leer  ;  *  an'  I'll  do  it 
again  if  you  set  agin  me  like  that.  I  ain't  a  one  to  be  sat  on  by 
women  folks,  I  ain't.' 

At  this  the  Mayor  seemed  to  lose  patience. 

'  Mark  me,  my  lad/  he  exclaimed,  with  impressive  severity. 
'  If  I  have  any  more  of  this  sort  of  thing  you  leave  the  country, 
and  then  the  good  Lord  only  knows  what  will  become  of  you  ! ' 

*  I  reckon  you  can't  force  me,  any  way/  replied  the  young  man, 
pursing  his  lips.  '  I  ain't  a  one  to  be  forced  by  man,  woman,  or 
child — so  there's  for  you,  father  or  no  father.' 

' 1  have  said,  my  lad/  rejoined  the  Mayor-elect,  as  he  turned 
to  the  door.  But  he  had  no  sooner  gone  outside  than  he  re- 
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entered,  and,  with  a  strange  muffled  cry,  sprang  at  the  lad  and 
took  him  in  his  arms. 

'  Cain,  my  son,  my  son,  pray  that  you  may  be  changed !     Grod 
i  a  heaven  shine  upon  him — my  only  and  my  much-loved  child  ! ' 


The  Mayor  was  welcomed  into  court  very  heartily.  The  other 
magistrates  and  their  clerk  shook  hands  with  him  and  tendered 
their  congratulations.  The  Chief  Constable  approached  to  do  the 
same,  and  the  police  officers  stood  to  attention  in  a  most  gratify- 
iig  manner.  If  only  there  had  been  a  fanfare  of  trumpets  and  a 
herald's  voice,  the  scene  would  have  been  complete. 

His  Worship  looked  uncommonly  well  in  the  scarlet  and  sable 
of  his  robes.  One  of  the  magistrates,  a  waggish  doctor,  whispered 
as  much,  whereat  Merab  Onslow  smiled.  Then,  when  the  mace 
\vas  set  on  the  table  in  front  and  preparations  were  being  made 
for  the  introduction  of  the  prisoners,  the  Mayor's  eyes  stole  irresis- 
tibly to  the  great  board  on  the  wall  before  him,  with  the  names 
in  letters  of  gold  of  his  predecessors  in  the  mayoral  chair  since  the 
town  became  a  municipality.  Honest  natural  pride  warmed  the 
cockles  of  his  heart.  One  of  those  his  predecessors  now  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  was  reputed  a  valued  member  of  his 
party,  though  he  seldom  spoke  on  its  behalf.  Another  had  risen 
to  the  rank  of  baronet,  and  two  had  been  knighted.  There  were 
also  three  large  portraits  in  oils  on  the  walls  of  the  chamber — all 
mayors,  in  their  scarlet  and  sable.  The  three  had  done  the  town 
good  service.  One  was  the  parent  of  the  existing  sewage  scheme ; 
a  second  had  broken  a  blood-vessel  in  the  earnestness  of  his  debate 
OH  the  subject  of  abolishing  the  Sunday  delivery  of  letters  ;  and  a 
tl  ird  had  given  much  time  to  the  promotion  of  the  passing 
oi  a  certain  Act  of  Parliament  whereby  the  borough  had  benefited. 
Not  one  of  the  three  had  the  physical  presence  of  Merab  Onslow. 
Probably  not  one  of  the  three  ever  felt  more  genuinely  thankful  for 
the  mercies  that  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him,  or  a  more  manly 
feeling  of  regard  for  his  fellow-creatures. 

Life  seemed  to  the  Ma*yor  at  that  moment  remarkably  well 
worth  living. 

Then  they  brought  in  the  first  prisoner — a  pallid,  intemperate 
young  man  with  a  foolish,  tipsy  look  of  bravado  on  his  face- — 
and  instantly  Merab  Onslow's  feelings  changed.  It  was  his  son, 
no  less. 

28—2 
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The  youth  was  charged  with  being  drunk  and  disorderly. 
There  was  no  denial  of  the  charge.  The  evidence  was  straight- 
forward ;  one  constable  seconded  the  other,  and  the  two  told  how 
they  had  had  to  carry  the  culprit  to  the  station  at  considerable 
risk  of  being  gravely  kicked  by  his  furious  drunken  legs. 

Upon  his  entrance  into  the  court  the  prisoner  had  preferred 
the  Mayor  a  greeting,  and  called  him  *  Gruv'nor.'  The  constable 
near  had  thereupon  hustled  the  youth  a  little,  and  warned  him  to 
behave  himself.  The  two  score  citizens  and  others  in  the  public 
part  of  the  chamber  laughed.  The  clerk  frowned  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders  with  the  words,  *  Tippling  Tim  again ! '  and  the  Mayor 
bent  his  head  a  little  aside  and  rested  it  on  his  hand  with  a  sudden 
expression  of  weariness.  However,  when  the  evidence  was  given 
his  Worship  asked  his  neighbour  magistrate  if  there  was  any  ob- 
jection to  discharging  the  youth.  'It -seems  a  trivial  case/  he 
observed  faintly. 

1  But,  your  Worship,'  interposed  the  clerk,  who  heard  the  sug- 
gestion, '  it  is  the  fellow's  ninth  conviction  ! ' 

'  Tenth,  sir,'  said  a  constable  in  amendment. 

'Ah!' 

This  seemed  serious  news  indeed  to  the  Mayor.  But  it  did 
not  appear  to  distress  the  prisoner. 

'  Never  you  mind,  guv'nor,'  he  said,  with  a  smile  of  degraded 
serenity  that  oddly  emphasised  the  likeness  he  bore  to  his  father. 
'  I'd  as  soon  be /in  gaol  as  in  my  home — I  would — with  a  nagging 
mother  and  a  father  what — and  never  a  father  at  all ! ' 

'  Tippling  Tim  assuming  to  be  sentimental ! '  remarked  the 
clerk  with  a  smile.  '  Well,  that's  rich  ! ' 

Then  the  youth  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  shilling's 
and  costs,  or  in  default  suffer  a  month's  imprisonment. 

'It  will  be  worse  for  you  the  next  time,  understand  that,' 
added  the  clerk,  as  the  prisoner  was  being  removed. 

'  You  are  sure  he  has  been  convicted  before  ? '  asked  the  Mayor, 
with  a  singular  pallor  upon  his  face. 

'  Quite  sure,  sir,'  was  the  reply. 

'  And  hitherto  have  his  fines  been  paid  ? ' 

'  Always.  It's  a  mystery  how  he  gets  the  money  ;  either  he's 
a  clever  rogue  or  there's  someone  at  the  back  of  him.' 

'  This,'  reflected  Merab  Onslow,  '  explains  much.  Poor  soul ! 
How  she  has  suffered  with  him  ! ' 

A  stern  expression  came  over  the  Mayor's  face.     He  spoke  a 
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word  or  two  to  the  magistrate  on  either  side  of  him,  and  then 
vhispered  to  the  clerk.  The  latter,  in  consequence,  called  for  the 
raappearance  of  Tippling  Tim.  His  sentence  was  altered.  It 
v  as  a  month's  imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a  fine.  There 
vas  a  strange  and  by  no  means  pleasant  look  in  the  young  man's 
eyes  as  he  raised  them  towards  the  chief  magistrate,  with  the 
v  ords,  l  Thank  you,  guv'nor.  That  is  kind.  I'll  not  forget  it ! ' 

The  other  business  of  the  morning  passed  off  uneventfully 
enough.  Upon  the  whole,  Merab  Onslow  had  not  left  so  good  an 
impression  as  a  magistrate  as  was  expected.  The  clerk,  in  par- 
ticular, did  not  know  what  to  make  of  his  vacillation.  The  ideal 
magistrate  is  not  merciful,  or  rather  over-lenient,  one  minute  and 
needlessly  severe  the  next. 

There  was  a  dinner-party  that  evening  at  Onslow  House,  as 
the  Mayor's  residence  was  called.  The  Mayoress  was  as  much 
puzzled  by  her  husband's  gravity  on  this  occasion  as  the  clerk  had 
been  by  his  indecision  of  the  morning.  He  seemed  absent,  and 
courteous  only  in  a  mechanical  manner. 

'  Is  anything  the  matter,  do  you  think  ? '  she  asked  of  the 
Lord  Street  minister,  who,  as  his  Worship's  chaplain,  had  every 
right  to  be  present. 

'  I  think  not,  my  dear  madam,'  was  the  minister's  reply,  with 
a  sapient  shake  of  the  head.  *  Mr.  Onslow  is  only  proving  a  com- 
ix on  experience — namely,  that  temporal  greatness,  like  temporal 
wealth,  felicity,  and  all  els*e  of  this  earth,  are  vanity  and  mere 
vexation  of  spirit.' 

This  explanation  satisfied  the  good  Mayoress.  No  other  ex- 
planation would  have  seemed  anything  like  so  much  in  accordance 
with  the  fitness  of  things. 


II. 

ONTCE  only  during  Tippling  Tim's  period  of  incarceration  did 
Merab  Onslow  *pay  a  visit  to  Crab  Street  Alley.  That  was  on 
tie  day  after  the  sentence. 

The  people  of  the  neighbourhood  heard  Tippling  Tim's 
mother's  voice  very  distinctly  on  this  occasion.  Even  her  oaths 
reached  them — she  had  never  used  such  bad  language  before. 
Never,  probably,  was  the  chief  officer  of  a  large  town  so  unre- 
strainedly cursed. 

And  the  Mayor  bore  it  all  without  retort. 
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'  I  did  it  for  the  best.  We  will  see  how  it  works  with  him,' 
he  said  quietly. 

'  Works  with  him  ! '  shrieked  the  woman  in  rejoinder.  Then 
followed  a  deal  of  local  Billingsgate,  which  seemed  to  turn  his 
Worship's  blood  to  vinegar.  While  the  woman  blasphemed,  Merab 
studied  her  face.  It  seemed  impossible  to  believe  she  had  ever 
been  beautiful  enough  to — to 

But  there !  such  ruminations  had  little  profit  in  them. 

'  Works  with  him ! '  cried  the  woman,  with  tigerish  sarcasm. 
'  It'll  make  a  devil  of  him — that's  what  it'll  do.  You  don't  know 
your  own  son — your  only  son,  as  you're  so  fond  of  calling  him — a 
millionth  part^as  I  do.  Fine  ale  you've  brewed,  Merab  Onslow, 
and  he'll  let  you  see  it ! ' 

The  Mayor  recalled  the  lad's  expression  when  he  was  led  out 
of  the  court  after  the  revised  sentence.  He  shuddered  all  through 
as  he  turned  the  door-handle,  and  repeated,  *  I  did  it  for  the  best, 
Kate  ;  Grod  knows  I  did ! ' 

When  he  was  gone,  the  woman  snatched  up  the  ten-pound 
note  he  had  left  her,  crumpled  it  in  her  palm,  and  seemed  about 
to  throw  it  on  the  fire.  But  her  mood  changed.  She  smoothed 
it  out  again,  and  finally  put  it  between  the  leaves  of  a  large  illus- 
trated Bible  that  she  used  as  a  stand  for  a  sickly  geranium  and  a 
fuchsia. 

'  He  shall  make  up  for  it  when  he  comes  out,  poor  darling ! ' 
she  murmured.  Her  teeth  showed  like  those  of  an  excited  wild 
beast  when  Merab  Onslow  recurred  to  her  mind  as  an  after-thought. 

The  next  three  weeks  was  a  busy* time  for  the  Mayor.  He 
opened  two  bazaars,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Little  Bethel,  attended 
a  meeting  of  provincial  mayors  at  the  London  Mansion  House, 
presided  at  two  civic  banquets,  kicked  off  the  ball  at  football 
matches  to  oblige  the  committee  of  the  local  team,  and  was  not 
behindhand  in  the  town's  business  or  in  those  leaser  social  duties 
which  were  required  of  a  man  in  his  exalted  station. 

Also  he  visited  his  son  in  prison. 

This  was  his  most  bitter  experience.  The  youth  was  sullen 
as  he  had  never  yet  been.  To  all  the  Mayor's  kindly  advice, 
exhortations,  and  even  pleading  he  made  no  answer,  unless  the 
words  '  YTou'll  see '  could  be  taken  as  one.  He  sat  picking  at 
oakum,  and  only  raised  his  face  to  his  father  to  lower  it  again, 
with  an  expression  of  unwonted  determination  upon  his  lips.  It 
was  remarkable  how  like  Merab  he  had  become  now  that  he  was 
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perforce  kept  alot>f  from  the  gin  that  demoralised  and  brutalised 
him  within  and  without. 

But  once  did  the  youth  show  animation  of  any  kind  in  Merab's 
presence.  That  was  when  he  was  asked  if  he  would  like  to  see 
his  mother. 

'  No  ! '  he  shouted,  and  threw  the  sticky  mass  of  rope  against 
the  cell  wall.  '  Nor  you,  neither,'  he  added.  '  There's  a  pair  of 
you.  I  wish  I  hadn't  never  bin  born.' 

But  when  this  fit  of  spasmodic  passion  had  spent  itself,  he  said 
further,  with  a  glacial  sneer,  as  he  picked  up  the  oakum. 

'  You'll  see  by-and-by ;  you  bet  you  will ! ' 

On  the  last  day  of  the  lad's  imprisonment  the  Mayor  paid  him 
another  visit,  and  even  went  on  his  knees  to  pray  for  him.  But 
Tippling  Tim  was  not  moved  by  the  situation  in  the  least.  He 
v  atched  his  father's  lips  and  listened  to  the  words  with  a  curl  at 
the  corner  of  his  mouth. 

'  To-morrow  you  will  begin  a  new  life,'  said  the  Mayor,  in  the 
tone  of  a  man  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  words.  '  Forget  what 
has  happened,  and  turn  your  face  to  the  sunlight  of  the  future 
There  is  nothing  I  will  not  do  for  you,  my  boy,'  he  continued, 
apparently  not  struck  by  the  youth's  silence — '  nothing — for  your 
soul's  good.' 

But  this  seemed  to  rouse  his  hearer. 

'  My  soul's  good ! '  he  exclaimed.  '  Darn  my  soul  and  it's 
good  !  say  I.  What  good's  his  soul  to  a  fellow  like  me  ? ' 

The  next  day  Tippling  Tim  was  welcomed  by  his  mother 
and  certain  of  the  neighbours.  These  latter  by  no  means  regarded 
his  imprisonment  as  a  disgrace.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  down- 
right strong  step  towards  matriculation  in  the  ways  of  the  Crab 
Street  world.  The  man,  said  these  worthies,  who  pays  a  sovereign 
to  shirk  a  month's  imprisonment  is  the  biggest  of  flats.  He 
should  take  his  board  and  lodging  as  a  gift,  and  have  some  fun 
with  the  sovereign  afterwards. 

When  they  were  alone,  mother  and  son  united  to  rail  against 
tl.e  Mayor  and  his  barbarity.  The  woman  did  the  railing. 
Tippling  Tim  only  nodded  as  he  fingered  the  golden  sovereigns 
w'lich  his  mother  had  given  him,  as  if  to  assuage  his  pangs  of 
humiliation. 

'  You'll  not  forget  it  in  a  hurry,  my  darling  ?  '  said  the  incon- 
siderate woman. 

'  'Tain't  likely  ! '  was  the  reply.  '  And  now  I'll  just  carry  this 
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cropped  head  o'  mine  outside  a  bit.  There's  a  chap  I  want  to 
see.' 

'  You  won't  drink  anything — say  you  will  not ! '  cried  the 
woman  as  she  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

'  Oh,  all  right,  mater,'  he  responded  with  a  grin.  His  father 
had  taught  him  the  word  '  mater '  when  he  was  a  sunny-faced 
little  boy  of  whom  any  parent  might  have  been  proud.  He  never 
used  it  except  when  he  was  in  the  best  of  humours. 

His  mother  was  satisfied.  She  shut  herself  up  in  the  house 
which  had  of  late  been  haunted  by  so  many  horrid  fancies,  and, 
womanlike,  began  straightway  to  weave  castles  of  cobweb,  all  the 
property  of  this  beloved,  reformed  son  of  hers. 

The  next  day,  however,  as  the  citizens  came  in  to  their  work, 
they  were  greeted  by  the  shouts  of  the  newspaper  boys.  *  Special 
edition  ! '  they  cried.  '  'Orrible  murder  this  morning  !  Arrest  of 
the  murderer  t ' 

There  was  a  crowd  in  Crab  Street,  and  the  alley  was  blocked 
to  its  junction  with  the  larger  thoroughfare. 

Merab  Onslow  was  walking  to  his  office  with  firm  steps  when 
the  cries  struck  upon  his  ears.  He  stopped  a  policeman  and 
asked  for  more  explicit  information. 

'  It's  him,  your  Worship,  as  they  call  Tippling  Tim.' 

'  Murdered  ? '  gasped  the  Mayor,  falling  a  step  backward,  with 
parted  lips  and  a  shocking  contortion  of  the  forehead. 

'  No,  sir ;  he's  done  it.  It's  his  mother,  they  say.  Is  your 
Worship  ill?' 

'  No,  no,  my  man.     I'm  quite  well,  thank  you.' 

Then  Merab  Onslow*  walked  on.  He  turned  into  Crab  Street  like 
many  others,  and  was  allowed  to  cut  his  way  through  the  throng. 

'  Let  me  in,  Williams,'  he  said  authoritatively  to  the  officer 
outside  the  house  door,  who  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  the  crowd 
from  bursting  in. 

It  was  done  with  a  sudden  effort,  and  the  door  slammed  after 
him. 

The  woman  lay  on  her  bed,  with  great  plaques  of  congealed 
blood  over  her  face  and  on  the  scalp.  Her  skull  was  smashed.  A 
hammer  and  heavy  poker  were  on  the  floor,  and  showed  that  they 
had  been  used  for  the  hideous  task. 

'  He  was  drunk,  of  course,  sir,'  said  the  constable  who  stood  by. 

*  Oh,  of  course,'  echoed  the  Mayor,  who  then  left  by  the  back  way. 
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Tippling  Tim  was  charged  with  the  crime  that  morning,  and 
again  the  Mayor  sat  in  judgment  upon  his  son.  But  this  time 
Onslow  said  not  a  word.  He  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  youth. 
The  latter  confessed  the  murder,  and  nodded  to  the  Mayor  after- 
wards. It  was  not  even  necessary  to  remand  him  for  a  day. 

'  I  might  ha'  been  drunk,  I  might/  he  said  with  absolute  cool- 
ness ;  l  but  I  meant  to  do  it  before  I  took  a  single  drop.  I'd 
made  up  my  mind,  guv'nor '  (looking  at  the  Mayor),  '  first  night 
I  slep'  in  prison.' 

At  this  Merab  Onslow  groaned  audibly.  The  clerk  looked 
round,  remembered  his  Worship's  indecision  in  sentencing  Tippling 
Tim  at  his  last  conviction,  and  thought  the  Mayor,  with  unneces- 
sary sensitiveness,  accepted  a  certain  responsibility  for  the  crime 
just  wrought. 

'  Ten  to  one  he's  lying/  whispered  the  clerk. 

The  lad  was  then  committed  to  the  Assizes  and  taken  back 
to  gaol,  followed  by  the  interested  gaze  of  the  public.  The  fol- 
lowing day  he  was  transferred  to  the  county  town,  and  on  the 
third  day  poor  Kate  Harrison  was  buried.  The  Mayor  attended 
the  funeral.  Some  thought  him  absurdly  quixotic.  Others,  how- 
ever, liked  to  think  of  his  doing  it.  He  showed  something  of 
the  ideal  spirit  that  ought  to  possess  the  chief  magistrate  of  a 
town.  He  identified  himself  with  the  sorrows  of  the  lowly  even 
as  he  rejoiced  with  the  richer  of  the  inhabitants. 

It  was  a  windy  day,  and  the  snow  fell  during  the  interment. 
Half  Crab  Street  pressed  round  the  grave  in  the  cemetery,  and  the 
Mayor's  tall,  whited  form  stood  conspicuous  in  the  crowd. 

There  was  not  much  chance  of  an  evasion  of  the  capital 
penalty  in  Tippling  Tim's  case.  The  jury  exhibited  none  of 
that  tenseness  of  face  which  sometimes  distinguishes  the  more 
conscientious  jurymen  from  their  fellows.  It  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion from  the  first.  . 

The  callous  attitude  of  the  felon  still  further  told  against  him. 
He  was  the  picture  of  a  dangerous  member  of  society  in  the 
initial  stage ;  devoid  of  scruple  and  moral  or  religious  belief  and 
restraint  of  any  kind.  His  mouth,  which  had  been  weak  before 
his  imprisonment,  had  grown  terribly  hard,  and  his  forehead  was 
like  his  mouth. 

And  so  the  judge  donned  the  black  cap,  and  Tippling  Tim 
was  sentenced  to  be  hung  by  the  neck  till  he  was  dead.  The 
public  sighed  lightly  with  relief  as  the  prisoner  was  led  away, 
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quite  unmoved.  It  was  not  a  case  that  appealed  to  their  sym- 
pathies. A  woman  who  killed  her  little  babe  ere  it  well  had  time 
to  breathe  in  this  life  was  a  wretch  ;  but  there  might  be  extenu- 
ating circumstances  to  excite  pity  on  her  behalf.  But  the  man, 
only  just  a  man,  who  killed  his  mother  was  outside  the  pale  of 
common  humanity.  The  sooner  he  was  hung  and  buried  in  quick- 
lime the  better  for  the  world. 

The  Mayor  had  become  another  man  since  this  ghastly  crime. 
Everyone  noticed  it,  from  the  Lord  Street  minister  to  his  wife. 
The  town's  business  failed  to  interest  him.  He  absented  himself 
from  his  civic  duties,  from  the  Sunday  services  at  chapel,  and 
from  the  dinner  table  at  Onslow  House.  The  minister  and  Mrs. 
Onslow  expostulated  gently  at  this  change  in  him.  But  he  did 
not  attempt  to  justify  himself.  He  seemed  indifferent  to  every- 
thing, including  them  and  the  aldermanic  concern  about  him. 

Even  the  town's  evening  paper  began  to  hint  at  the  acute  dis- 
appointment his  Worship  was  exciting  in  the  people  over  whom  he 
ruled  municipally.  Burgesses  who  differed  from  the  Mayor  in 
politics*,  religion,  and  what  not  wrote  letters  to  the  paper  on  the 
subject.  There  were  rejoinders,  or  confirmatory  letters — both 
equally  humiliating  to  their  subject,  and  really,  as  the  aldermen 
said,  both  very  annoying  to  the  Town  Council. 

The  councillors  themselves  at  first  tried  to  rally  Onslow  into 
becoming  activity  and  self-assertion.  But  they  got  no  encourage- 
ment from  him,  and  they  soon  discontinued  the  thankless  task. 
A  feeling  of  estrangement  grew  between  them  and  him.  When 
he  did  occupy  the  mayoral  chair  they  watched  him  with  curiosity, 
but  without  sympathy.  They  wondered  a  little  into  what  he  was 
going  to  develop. 

The  Lord  Street  minister's  brotherly  words  were  also  futile. 
'  Better  leave  me  to  myself,'  said  the  Mayor  one  day  when  these 
were  especially  vigorous.  *  What  is  it  the  Scotch  say  about  "  dree- 
ing one's  own  weird  "  ?  That  is  what  I  have  to  do.  It  is  a  bitter 
cup,  though  perhaps  wholesome ! ' 

After  this  the  minister  left  Mr.  Onslow  to  Providence. 

The  Mayoress  suffered  most  of  all,  though  her  husband  did 
what  he  could  to  abate  her  distress.  His  well-meant  attempts 
to  throw  off  his  absorption  fof  her  sake  did  not  succeed ;  and 
they  were  so  cruelly  transparent  besides. 

The  Mayor  took  very  learned  counsel's  advice  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  reprieve  for  Tippling  Tim.  But  there  seemed  no 
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chance  of  it.  The  youth  could  not  have  played  his  cards  better, 
said  the  counsellor,  to  get  himself  hung.  No  British  Secretary  of 
State  would  think  twice  about  it. 


And  so  the  last  scene  in  Tippling  Tim's  young  life  took  place. 

Those  who  were  present  at  the  execution  will  not  forget 
it  in  a  hurry. 

It  was  a  still,  hard  day,  without  a  break  in  the  cold,  grey  canopy 
of  cloud  overhead.  The  outline  of  the  building  round  the  prison 
yard  was  cold  and  grim  and  altogether  forbidding.  A  single 
face  now  and  again  showed  at  one  of  the  barred  windows  to  look 
clown  at  the  little  assemblage  in  the  yard,  with  the  scaffold  in 
their  midst.  It  was  the  face  of  a  warder  pacing  up  and  down 
a  corridor.  The  bell  tolled.  It  needed  faith  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  mercy  and  loving-kindness  at  such  a  time. 

Merab  Onslow  was  present  and  stood  by  the  prison  doctor.  He 
carried  a  stone  face,  deeply  furrowed.  The  Governor  of  the 
prison  wondered  what  on  earth  had  made  him  wish  to  see  the  lad 
hung,  and  how  he  had  summoned  up  the  necessary  fortitude  to 
journey  thirty-five  miles  so  early  on  a  January  day  for  such -a 
spectacle. 

The  lad  stepped  into  the  yard,  strapped  and  bound,  and  the 
chaplain's  words  from  the  Burial  Service  struck  upon  the  ears  of 
rhe  spectators.  The  executioner  walked  jauntily,  as  if  he  realised 
his  importance  of  the  moment ;  but  he  had  a  fit  of  coughing 
which  he  did  not  coerce,  and  which  much  annoyed  the  chaplain. 
Tippling  Tim  did  not  seem  curious  about  anything  except  the 
scaffold.  His  eyes  were  drawn  to  it  the  instant  it  was  in  sight, 
;md  there  they  stayed.  Only  wtien,  with  commendable  celerity, 
he  was  being  placed  on  the  trap,  did  he  look  elsewhere.  Then  he 
i-aw  his  father. 

At  the  same  moment  the  Mayor,  with  a  cry  that  thrilled  the 
bystanders,  stumbled  across  the  yard,  and  put  his  arms  about  the 
Jelon. 

'  Forgive  me,  my  son  ! '  he  wailed. 

The  chaplain  paused,  and  even  the  executioner  seemed  aston- 
ished. But  the  latter,  with  a  look  towards  the  Governor,  who 
i  odded,  immediately  afterwards  advanced  with  the  white  cap. 

Tippling  Tim  and  his  father  saw  it  at  the  same  moment. 
The  former  shook  himself  free  of  his  father. 
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'  I  told  you,'  he  said,  with  extraordinary  composure,  '  that 
you'd  see  what  I'd  do.  That's  all  I've  got  to  say  to  you,  guv'nor. 
I'm  old  Jack  Ketch's,  I  am  ! ' 

A  wintry  smile  was  on  the  youth's  lips,  and  stayed  there  even 
when  the  cap  was  adjusted,  the  bolt  had  been  drawn,  and  the  death 
thud  had  sounded. 


The  Mayor  turned  and  left  the  prison.  He  was  seen  no  more 
in  his  town  after  that  day.  For  a  week  the  Town  Council  tolerated 
his  absence  uncomplainingly.  Then  they  called  upon  the  ex- 
Mayor  to  supersede  him. 

Merab  Onslow's  disappearance  is  not  yet  fully  accounted  for. 
His  wife  still  lives  in  hope  of  seeing  him  return  to  Onslow  House. 
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THE  KING'S  PALACES. 

THE  salmon  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  king  of  fishes.  And 
as  all  respectable  monarchs  (except  queen  bees)  have  at  least  two 
•palaces — one  in  town  and  one  in  the  country — the  salmon  has  two 
!iomes,  for  summer  and  winter  respectively :  one  in  the  sea,  and 
one  in  the  upper  waters  of  his  native  river. 

It  is  true  the  kingship  of  the  salmon  depends  entirely  upon 
'luman  tastes,  and  may  be  regarded  after  all  as  somewhat 
cannibal  in  character.  We  call  him  a  king  because  we  eat 
'aim,  and  because  we  consider  him  the  very  best  food-fish  that 
comes  in  any  quantities  to  our  human  markets.  In  point 
of  size,  of  course,  he  is  but  a  pigmy  beside  the  huge  tropical 
sharks,  some  of  which  attain  a  length  of  fifty  feet  by  scientific 
measurement,  enlarged  to  seventy  by  sea-captains'  reckoning ;  or 
even  beside  such  big  fresh-water  fishes  as  the  sturgeon  and  the 
silurus,  which  often  grow  too  big  to  make  their  appearance  entire 
in  an  average  London  dining-room.  It  is  the  excellence  of  his 
flesh  which  recommends  the  salmon  to  the  human  epicure.  '  This 
is  my  thought/  said  an  old  Tahiti  chief  about  Captain  Cook : 
:  The  man  is  a  god.  Let  us  eat  him  raw/  And  they  proceeded 
to  eat  him,  so  as  to  share  his  godship.  So,  too,  with  our  hero. 
Only  on  culinary  grounds  could  he  ever  have  been  elevated  to 
what  is  for  himself,  as  for  Charles  I.  and  Louis  XVI.,  a  dangerous, 
a  fatal,  and  a  melancholy  sovereignty. 

A  salmon  is  a  trout  which  has  taken  to  seafaring. 

A  certain  friend  of  mine,  a  distinguished  authority  on  the 
subject  of  fishing  up  stream,  is  wont  to  dispute  this  statement  on 
my  part,  and  to  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  trout  is  a  salmon 
which  has  taken  to  living  all  its  life  in  fresh  water.  In  other 
words,  he  maintains  that  the  sea  is  the  native  element  of  all  the 
salmon  group,  and  that  sundry  members  of  it  have  dropped  into 
the  bad  habit  of  living  in  lakes  or  rivers,  and  thereby  become 
dwarfed  in  stature  through  lack  of  the  abundant  food  obtainable 
by  most  of  their  marine  relations.  Now,  I  will  admit,  of  course, 
that  all  fish  are  primarily  of  marine  origin;  they  have  spread 
from  the  sea  into  lakes  and  rivers,  with  such  variations  in  form  and 
structure  as  are  necessary  to  adapt  them  to  the  milder  waters  of 
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their  new  residence.  And  I  am  free  to  allow  that  the  trout  and 
salmon  family  itself  originated,  like  most  others,  in  salt  water. 
To  the  present  day,  indeed,  there  are  several  thoroughgoing 
marine  salmonoids,  of  which  the  smelt  is,  perhaps,  the  best- 
known  example.  Not  a  few  of  them  are  even  deep-sea  fishes, 
obtained  by  dredging  at  many  hundred  fathoms.  But  I  believe, 
all  the  same,  that  the  salmon  himself  is  the  descendant  of  trout 
which  had  long  been  accustomed  to  a  purely  fresh-water  existence, 
and  which  had  lost  altogether  their  marine  habits  for  ages  before 
the  king  of  fishes  was  evolved  or  developed.  As  one  proof  of  this 
belief,  I  would  point  to  the  fact  that  although  the  salmon  is  now 
to  a  great  extent  a  sea-haunting  species,  he  returns  to  the  rivers 
every  year  for  the  spawning  season.  There  his  young  are  born, 
and  there  he  himself  passes,  as  a  trout-like  parr,  the  earlier  part  of 
his  existence.  But  it  is  a  commonplace  of  biology  that  the 
young  of  all  species  usually  spend  their  youth  in  that  state  of  life 
which  was  habitual  to  their  ancestors.  Thus  the  infant  frog 
lives  under  water  as  a  fish-like  tadpole  ;  and  thus  the  mountain- 
haunting  land-crabs  return  once  a  year  to  the  sea,  whence  they 
sprang,  to  deposit  their  eggs,  so  that  their  free-swimming  offspring 
may  pass  through  the  larval  stages  in  the  ancestral  medium. 
Hence  I  conclude  that  the  salmon  themselves  were  purely  fresh- 
water trout  before  they  acquired  their  later  habit  of  a  yearly 
sojourn  at  the  seaside  for  business  purposes.  And  I  hope  to  show 
hereafter  other  collateral  reasons  for  this  same  conclusion. 

Nevertheless,  as  it  is  always  well  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  I 
will  start  fair  with  the  history  of  the  salmon  from  the  days  when 
he  was  still  a  marine  resident.  Upon  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances which  led  the  ancestral  salmonoid  to  quit  the  great  deep 
and  establish  himself  inland,  some  light  is  shed  for  us  by  the 
behaviour  of  the  smelt,  his  sea-haunting  relation.  For  it  is  the 
occasional  habit  of  smelts,  perhaps  under  pressure  of  domestic 
enemies  in  their  native  surroundings,  to  migrate  up  estuaries  into 
lakes  and  rivers.  Whenever  they  do  so  their  growth  is  at  once 
retarded.  Instead  of  developing  to  a  decent  length  of  seven  or 
eight  inches  the  emigrants,  or  their  descendants,  become  dwarfed 
and  undersized.  But  this  trick  of  exploration,  as  Dr.  Griinther 
observes,  must  be  of  very  old  standing  ;  for  the  small  fresh-water 
form  of  smelt  occurs,  and  is  fully  acclimatised,  in  lakes  which 
have  now  no  open  communication  with  the  sea  in  any  direction. 
Not  only  so,  but,  what  is  odder  still,  a  smelt-like  fish  of  the 
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Southern  Pacific  has  been  noticed  to  do  the  same  thing  in  New 
Zealand ;  and  its  dwarfed  fresh-water  form  is  similarly  found  in 
mountain  tarns  without  visible  outlet.  In  short,  we  may  infer 
that  the  salmonoids  are  by  origin  a  marine  group,  whose  members, 
nevertheless,  display  a  marked  capacity  for  accommodating  them- 
selves at  will  to  a  fresh-water  existence. 

We  may  take  it  for  granted,  then,  I  believe,  that  at  a  very 
early  period  the  ancestors  of  our  existing  trout  and  salmon  quitted 
the  sea  for  good,  and  took  to  a  narrower  .life  in  lakes  and  rivers. 
There  the  main  body  soon  split  itself  up  into  two  principal  groups, 
known  respectively  as  trout  and  charr,  but  distinguished  %  small 
or  purely  technical  differences.  And,  since  isolated  lakes  or  river 
systems  are  the  watery  analogues  of  oceanic  islands,  they  developed 
before  long  an  extraordinary  variety  of  specialised  forms,  each 
adapted  to  a  single  restricted  locality.  The  more  completely 
isolated  is  the  lake  or  tarn,  the  greater  the  probability  of  its  fish 
producing  a  peculiar  local  species,  because  the  conditions  are 
there  so  restricted  and  so  absolute,  while  the  chance  of  inter- 
mixture with  the  original  breed  is  remote  and  accidental.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  British  Islands  alone  contain  no  less  than 
thirteen  unique  species  of  trout  and  their  congeners  not  found 
elsewhere.  Some  of  these  are  remarkable  for  their  limited  dis- 
tribution. For  instance,  the  Loch  Stennis  trout  is  confined  to  a 
single  little  group  of  lakes  in  the  mainland  of  Orkney ;  the  Welsh 
charr  disports  itself  only  in  the  two  tarns  of  Llanberis ;  Gray's 
charr  has  been  developed  in  and  for  Lough  Melvin,  in  Ireland ; 
the  Lough  Killin  charr  belongs  to  a  single  mountain  pool  in 
Mayo ;  while  their  remoter  relation,  the  Vendace,  nearer  of  kin 
to  the  delicious  whitefish  of  the  Canadian  lakes,  never  strays 
beyond  the  limits  of  Loch  Maben,  in  Dumfriesshire. 

Some  of  our  peculiar  British  kinds  of  trout,  however,  have  a 
som  ewhat  wider  distribution.  For  example,  the  famous  Salmoferox, 
or  great  lake  trout,  which  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  immortalised  in  a 
flowing  ballade — '  The  ferox  rins  in  far  Loch  Awe' — spreads  over 
the  larger  lakes  of  Scotland,  the  north  of  England,  and  the  Welsh 
dist  dct ;  while  the  Loch  Leven  trout,  instead  of  being  confined  to 
the  sheet  of  water  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  has  also  estab- 
lished itself  in  Loch  Lomond  and  in  Windermere.  So,  too,  the 
shirking  gwyniad  of  Bala  Lake  reappears  in  Ulleswater,  Hawes- 
wat^r,  and  Loch  Lomond.  But,  as  Mr.  Alfred  Kussel  Wallace  has 
well  pointed  out,  the  greater  the  isolation,  the  more  distinct  and 
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confined  to  its  own  area  is  the  species.  For  while  the  common 
trout  and  charr  of  Great  Britain  are  found  in  many  waters,  the 
Orkney  species  is  unknown  in  Scotland  ;  and  the  gillaroo  of  the 
Irish  lakes  (no  doubt  through  the  special  intervention  of  St. 
Patrick)  does  not  occur  on  this  side  of  St.  George's  Channel. 
'  Whatever  difficulty  continental  fishes  may  have  in  passing  over 
to  Britain/  says  Mr.  Wallace,  '  that  difficulty  will  certainly  be 
increased  by  the  second  sea  passage  to  Ireland ;  and  the  latter 
country  has  been  longer  isolated,  for  the  Irish  Sea,  with  its 
northern  and  southern  channels,  is  considerably  deeper  than  the 
German  Ocean  and  the  eastern  half  of  the  English  Channel ;  so 
that,  when  the  last  subsidence  occurred,  Ireland  would  have  been 
an  island  for  some  length  of  time,  while  England  and  Scotland 
still  formed  part  of  the  continent.' 

As  a  consequence,  we  find  Ireland  a  Home  Ruler  in  this 
matter  ;  she  just  teems  with  peculiar  fresh-water  fish  of  her  own 
manufacture.  Besides  the  gillaroo,  the  Lough  Killin  charr,  and 
the  other  species  already  mentioned,  the  pollan  is  only  known  in 
Lough  Neagh  and  Lough  Earne,  while  Cole's  charr  is  confined  to 
Lough  Eske  and  Lough  Dan.  Altogether,  six  species  of  patriotic 
salmonoids  are  found  in  Ireland  which  occur  nowhere  else  on  the 
face  of  our  planet.  Unlike  the  native  Celt,  they  don't  take  kindly 
to  emigration.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  with  some  show  of 
reason,  that  they  were  developed  by  variation  from  the  ancestral 
trout  or  charr  in  and  for  their  existing  habitats. 

These  peculiar  species  of  trout  and  charr,  you  will  notice — 
whether  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland — are  all  lake-dwellers.  Now, 
lakes  are  to  water  pretty  much  what  islands  are  to  dry  land  :  they 
are  self-contained  and  isolated.  In  the  larger  lakes,  too,  the 
trout  tend  to  be  large  and  relatively  few ;  in  tiny  pools  or  tarns 
they  are  smaller  and  more  numerous.  But  the  river-trout  are 
more  variable  and  uncertain  animals  than  their  lacustrine  brothers. 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  who  is  a  fisherman  as  well  as  a  philosopher, 
has  deigned  to  mention  in  his  '  Principles  of  Biology '  that  where 
the  trout  are  many  they  are  usually  small,  but  where  they  are 
few  they  wax  fat  and  grow  bulky.  Well,  in  lakes,  food  is  generally 
abundant,  and  swimming  easy ;  there  is  no  current  to  stem,  and 
no  corresponding  waste  of  muscular  tissue.  Hence  the  peculiar 
species  developed  to  meet  the  wants  of  lakes  are  mostly  large  and 
well-favoured ;  the  adult  fish  attain,  as  a  rule,  to  a  certain  average 
size,  which  they  do  not  exceed  or  fall  short  of  to  any  noticeable 
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extent.  But  the  river-trout,  when  fully  adult,  may  be  of  almost 
any  size  or  weight ;  and  they  generally  vary  very  much  from  place 
io  place  in  accordance  with  the  food-supply  and  the  nature  of 
Ihe  locality. 

In  rapid  mountain  torrents,  or  in  upland  pools,  where  food 
is   scanty,    our   common   English   river-trout   will   weigh,   when 
adult,  only  six  or  seven  ounces,  while  a  fish  which   turns   the 
t  cale  at  half-a-pound  may  be  regarded  (in  the  chaste  language  of 
angling)  as  '  a  whopper.'     But  in  a  large  lake  or  a  placid  river, 
where  insects  abound  and  living  is  easy,  individuals  of  the  very 
eame  species  will  grow  to  a  weight  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds, 
without  making  allowance  for  the  imagination  of  the  fisherman. 
It   is   almost  as  though  adult  men   varied  from  five  feet   high 
on  the  Welsh  hills  to  twenty  feet  and  fifty  stone  on  the  plains  of 
England.     The  reason  is,  that  fish  have  really  no  fixed  limit  of 
growth.     A  pike    continues    to    grow   as  long  as  he  lives,    pro- 
1  ided  only  he  can  find  more  food  to  grow  upon ;  and  he  is  even 
naid  to  increase  by  fits  and  starts  whenever  the  circumstances 
enable  him  to  dine  for  some  weeks  together  rather  better  than 
visual.     This  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  if  one  could  make  a 
London  crossing-sweeper  shoot  up  incontinently  to  be  eight  feet 
high  by  inviting  him  for  a  month  to  a  course  of  Lord-May orly 
banquets  at  the  Mansion  House. 

Now,  in  salmon  and  trout  this  peculiarity  of  growth  is  much 
more  marked  than  in  most  other  fishes.  For  the  bones  of  the 
skeleton  are  loose  and  fibrous;  there  is  much  more  cartilage 
sind  much  less  lime  than  in  the  majority  of  their  relations.  A 
skeleton  of  this  sort  will  obviously  allow  of  ready  modification, 
and  is  most  convenient  for  its  possessor  if  at  any  moment  he 
desires  to  enlarge  himself  symmetrically.  Such  fish  as  that  may 
.ilways  be  trusted  to  rise  to  the  situation.  As  a  natural  result, 
where  trout  find  little  to  eat  they  become  adult  at  a  length  of  a 
very  few  inches  ;  but  where  they  find  food  in  great  abundance 
they  rapidly  grow  to  quite  astonishing  dimensions.  They  are 
the  owners  of  a  patent  expansible  skeleton. 

There  is  just  one  other  point  in  the  life-history  of  the  trout 
which  is  necessary  to  elucidate  the  origin  of  salmon.  The  common 
river-trout  is  almost  as  variable  in  colour  as  in  size.  Much 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  bottom  on  which  he  lives.  It  is 
true,  young  trout  are  always  barred  ;  this  is  a  characteristic  they 
inherit  direct  from  the  prime  ancestor  of  the  race ;  all  the 
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salmonoids  alike  are  barred  in  their  infancy,  and  in  the  young 
salmon  these  bars  are  known  as  parr-marks.  Such  marks  are 
present  in  all  young  trout,  in  charr,  and  in  grayling,  during  their 
early  stages.  But  as  the  river-trout  grow  older  they  frequently 
outlive  this  barred,  type  of  colouration.  In  petty  streams,  to  be 
sure,  and  where  the  trout  remain  small,  they  often  keep  the  parr- 
marks  during  all  their  lifetime.  But  other  trout  grow  speckled 
or  silvery.  In  rapid  rivers  or  Alpine  pools  they  tend  to  be 
brilliantly  and  distinctly  spotted;  in  large  lakes  with  pebbly 
bottoms  they  deck  themselves  in  sheeny  white  scales,  and  the 
spots  are  less  like  noughts  than  crosses.  On  mud  or  peat,  the 
trout  run  much  darker ;  and  where  light  is  scanty,  as  in  holes  and 
caverns,  they  become  almost  black  and  uniformly  dingy. 

Now,  here  we  'have  in  combination  all  the  elements  which  lead 
at  last  to  the  evolution  of  the  salmon.  The  river-trout  I  take  to 
be  something  like  the  central  ancestral  form  of  the  trout  and 
salmon  group — widely  spread,  indefinite  in  growth,  extremely 
variable  in  size  and  colour,  and  capable  of  accommodating  itself 
with  marvellous  adaptability  to  great  variety  of  life  and  situation. 
'Tis  the  Yankee  of  the  rivers.  Hence  it  readily  breaks  up  into 
minor  forms,  so  that  almost  every  stream  or  pool  has  trout  of  its 
own,  with  certain  distinguishing  peculiarities,  insufficient,  indeed, 
to  make  it  rank  as  a  species,  but  instantly  recognisable  by  the 
practised  eye  of  the  veracious  angler.  When  these  trout  get 
isolated  in  lakes  or  ponds,  more  especially  in  outlying  lands  like 
Orkney  or  Ireland,  they  are  liable  to  produce  local  races  suffi- 
ciently distinct  to  be  classed  in  our  formal  systems  as  species, 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  venture  down  rivers  to  the  sea, 
they  come  suddenly  into  contact  with  far  more  abundant  food, 
and  blossom  out  at  once  into  salmon  and  sea-trout.  I  don't 
mean,  of  course,  that  any  individual  river-trout  who  took  it  into 
his  head  to  go  on  a  sea-voyage  of  exploration  would  at  once  and 
incontinently  develop  into  a  salmon ;  but  I  do  mean  that  I  take 
the  salmon  to  be  the  descendant  of  river-trout  which  have 
gradually  acclimatised  themselves — at  first,  no  doubt,  to  brackish 
estuaries,  and  afterwards  to  an  annual  excursion  into  the  open 
ocean. 

Examined  in  this  light,  the  mysterious  life-history  of  the 
common  salmon  becomes  perfectly  comprehensible  to  us.  He  is 
hatched  from  the  egg  as  a  tiny  transparent  creature,  with  queer 
goggle  eyes  and  a  tail  like  a  tadpole's.  But  he  carries  a  kind  of 
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portmanteau  under  his  breast,  which  is  in  point  of  fact  a  conical 
big  containing  the  red  yolk  of  the  egg  and  the  rich  store  of  oil- 
globules  which  afford  him  food  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  his 
chequered  existence.  The  chicken,  which  is  a  respectable  and 
decorous  little  beast,  gets  through  this  first  stage  in  the  privacy 
of  the  egg-shell ;  he  absorbs  his  yolk  complete  before  he  hatches, 
li  ve  a  decent  member  of  civilised  society.  But  the  young  salmon 
bursts  the  thin  covering  of  his  egg  with  indelicate  haste,  and 
issues  before  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  carrying  his  yolk-bag 
beneath  him.  As  he  is  only  just  half  an  inch  long,  however,  he 
may,  perhaps,  be  forgiven  for  such  youthful  indiscretion.  In 
this  earliest  transparent  stage  he  recalls  in  many  ways  the 
common  ancestor  of  all  the  vertebrate  race,  and  shows  consider- 
able resemblance  both  to  the  tadpole  of  the  frog  and  to  that  once 
famous  marine  beast,  the  ascidian  larva,  who  has  lately  retired,  I 
fancy,  into  his  native  obscurity. 

In  a  very  few  weeks,  however,  the  young  salmon  has  absorbed 
his  yolk  and  changed  into  a  well-formed  fish,  about  an  inch  long, 
wtth  a  forked  tail  and  nine  or  ten  dusky  cross-bars,  which  are,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  parr-marks  aforesaid.  Just  as  many  kinds  of 
wild  cat  show  in  their  youth  the  banded  stripes  of  the  tiger  or 
the  spots  of  the  leopard,  though  their  colour  in  later  life  is  uni- 
form and  undappled,  so  the  young  salmon  exhibits  in  this  its 
trout-like  stage  the  dark  transverse  bars  of  its  trout  progenitor. 
While  in  their  banded  state  the  infant  salmon  are  known  as  parr, 
and  are  essentially  river-trout  in  all  typical  peculiarities.  Indeed, 
tley  can't  stand  the  sea :  they  will  die  outright  if  put  during  the 
pj:,rr  stage  into  salt  water.  Nay,  more ;  young  male  parr  often 
grow  temporarily  adult  in  this  trout-like  avatar,  and  are  capable 
of  becoming  fathers  to  the  spawn  of  full-grown  female  salmon. 
Ir  one  word,  the  parr  seems  to  represent  the  ancestral  type  of  the 
evolving  salmon  before  it  had  begun  to  develop  the  migratory 
instinct. 

The  oddest  part  of  it  all  is  that  parr  often  remain  in  this 
in  imature  or  semi-mature  condition  for  an  indefinite  period.  Some 
parrs  become  smolts — salmon  have  as  many  aliases  as  Mrs. 
Grordon  Baillie — and  descend  to  the  sea  in  their  first  season. 
Others  loiter  on  in  the  fresh  'water,  retaining  their  parr-marks 
and  hardly  increasing  in  size,  through  a  second  summer.  A  few 
e\en  take  three  whole  years  before  accomplishing  their  first 
metamorphosis  into  the  smolt  condition.  But,  sooner  or  later,  in 
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the  first,  second,  or  third  year  of  their  lives,  the  parr  get  con- 
verted ;  a  change  comes  o'er  the  spirit  of  their  dream ;  they 
assume  a  silvery  coat  and  a  new  pseudonym.  They  are  now 
known  as  smolts,  and  begin  to  think  of  making  their  grand  tour 
on  the  continent — which  means,  of  course,  in  their  case,  the 
ocean. 

For  no  sooner  has  the  parr  put  on  his  shining  white  mail  and 
dubbed  himself  a  smolt  than  a  strange  longing  for  migration  to 
the  sea  comes  over  him.  Some  inner  impulse  seems  to  urge  him 
down  river.  He  can  rest  no  longer  in  his  native  stream ;  that 
vague  desire  to  go  forth  on  his  own  account  and  behold  the  great 
outer  world,  like  his  fathers  before  him,  wakes  suddenly  within 
him.  Even  so  in  autumn  the  inner  monitor  urges  young  swallows, 
just  fully  fledged  in  England,  to  wing  their  way  southward  to 
unknown  homes  in  Andalusia  or  Algeria :  and  even  so,  as  Darwin 
notes,  the  merino  sheep  of  Spain,  which  are  driven  every  year 
from  the  plains  to  the  Sierras,  exhibit  a  strange  restlessness  and 
anxiety  to  move  when  the  season  for  the  annual  migration 
approaches.  The  ancestors  of  the  salmon  went  yearly  to  the  sea ; 
and  the  smolt,  who  shows  by  the  assumption  of  the  silvery  coat, 
which  is  his  toga  virilis,  that  he  is  leaving  trouthood  behind  him 
and  becoming  a  true  salmon,  follows  their  example  by  going  sea- 
ward after  them. 

Imagine  the  wondrous  change  for  the  river-bred  fish  when 
first  he  bursts  upon  the  marvels  of  the  sea  !  Just  fancy  the 
contrast  between  the  narrow  bed  of  his  natal  stream  and  the  great 
waves,  huge  rocks,  washing  seaweeds,  and  mailed  monsters  of  the 
open  ocean  !  What  lobsters  perched  in  niches  of  the  honey- 
combed crags ;  what  strange  shoals  of  porpoises  and  waving  fins 
of  flat-fish !  A  phantasmagoria  of  wonders ;  a  moving  world  of 
new  sights  and  sounds  and  motions.  The  transformation  scene  at 
the  pantomime  must  be  a  mere  nothing  to  it.  I  envy  the 
salmon  that  fresh  flood  of  sensation. 

And  now,  as  Mr.  Eider  Haggard  would  say,  a  strange  thing 
happens.  During  the  one,  two,  or  three  years  that  he  passed  as  a 
parr  our  young  friend  has  grown  to  a  smolt  just  six  inches  long ;  but 
the  moment  he  descends  to  the  great  deep,  and  finds  abundant  food 
awaiting  him  on  every  side,  he  begins  to  grow  apace  in  that  very 
extraordinary  and  elastic  way  which  the  fibrous  condition  of  his 
skeleton  makes  easy  for  him.  At  the  end  of  a  couple  of  months 
in  the  sea  he  returns  once  more  to  his  native  stream — for  salmon 
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are  most  patriotic  to  their  ancestral  river — under  a  new  name,  as 
a  grilse,  having  grown  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  as  big  as  the 
smolt  that  quitted  it.  In  short,  he  expands  at  a  bound  during 
that  one  marine  trip  ever  so  much  more  than  he  has  expanded  in 
his  river  during  the  whole  of  his  previous  fresh-water  existence. 

Well-behaved  salmon  go  down  to  the  sea  as  smolts  and  return 
from  it  as  grilse  the  self-same  season.  But  in  America,  at  least, 
some  irregular  smolts  strike  out  a  line  for  themselves,  with  true 
Yankee  originality,  and  pass  their  period  of  grilsehood  among  the 
parlous  joys  of  the  ocean,  returning  the  next  year  to  their  native 
st  ream  as  young  spring  salmon.  It  is  not  known  whether  in  con- 
servative Britain  any  of  our  well-preserved  fish  are  guilty  or  not 
of  such  juvenile  delinquencies.  Normally  speaking,  however,  the 
grilse  come  up  the  rivers  in  their  first  year  to  spawn,  like  the  adult 
salmon.  Occasionally  they  remain  there  for  the  whole  of  the 
winter,  and  when  they  return  again  to  the  sea  they  throw  off  for 
ever  the  disguises  of  their  youth  and  assume  the  garb  and  name  of 
perfect  salmon.  Mr.  Archibald  Young,  to  whose  instructive 
pages  I  owe  not  a  few  of  these  interesting  facts,  remarks  that 
salmon  at  all  times  grow  but  little  in  fresh  water ;  whereas  their 
increase  in  size  during  their  sojourn  in  the  sea  is  always  remark- 
able. They  gain  weight  like  a  reduced  German  returning  from 
Carlsbad.  The  Duke  of  Athole,  indeed,  once  caught  a  *  spent ' 
salmon  in  the  Tay  which  weighed  exactly  ten  pounds.  He 
marked  it,  and  returned  it  forthwith  to  the  river.  After  five 
weeks  it  was  caught  again  low  down  near,  the  sea,  and  found  to 
t  irn  the  scale  at  twenty  pounds  and  a  quarter.  In  that  short 
space  of  time  its  weight  had  more  than  doubled.  What  a  feast  it 
must  be  for  the  hungry  salmon,  after  a  diet  of  worms  and  flies,  to 
return  to  the  plentiful  shores  of  crab  and  prawn ! 

One  has  only  to  look  at  the  sharp  teeth  of  the  salmon — which 
are  found  not  only  on  the  jaw,  but  also  on  the  palate,  the  tongue, 
aid  the  vomer,  in  several  deadly  rows — to  see  that  the  beast  is 
voracious,  and  predaceous.  It  eats,  in  fact,  almost  everything  it 
cm  snap  at,  from  a  midge  to  a  herring.  But  a  large  part  of  its 
f(  >od  seems  to  consist  of  crabs,  shrimps,  prawns,  and  other  petty 
c  -ustaceans,  whose  eggs,  in  particular,  are  often  found  in  its 
si  omach.  Dr.  Grimther  believes  that  the  pink  colour  of  the  flesh 
in  the  salmon  and  its  allies  is  due  to  the  red  pigment  of  the 
crustaceans  on  which  they  feed.  Anglers,  it  is  true,  will  solemnly 
assure  you  that  salmon  never  eat  at  all  during  their  river  ex- 
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cursions ;  but  as  these  gentlemen  themselves  catch  salmon  with  a 
fly,  while  certain  other  baits,  such  as  salmon-roe  itself,  are  so  greedily 
sought  after  by  the  fish  as  to  be  actually  illegal,  I  don't  think  we 
need  attach  any  grave  importance  to  the  unsupported  evidence  of 
the  fanciful  fishermen.  I  admit  that  the  stomachs  of  salmon  which 
have  been  caught  in  rivers  are  generally  empty ;  but  this  really 
tells  more  for  the  salmon's  digestive  powers  than  for  his  ascetic 
practices.  The  angler's  theory  is  that  your  salmon  jumps  casually 
at  your  fly  out  of  pure  unalloyed  scientific  curiosity :  he  wishes  to 
investigate  for  himself  the  nature  of  this  unknown  body  that 
dangles  so  gracefully  on  the  top  of  the  water.  But  if  that  be  so, 
why  does  the  salmon  allow  himself  to  be  beguiled  by  a  worm,  a 
prawn,  a  shrimp,  or  a  minnow,  all  of  which  earthly  lures  he  will 
take  and  swallow  with  perfect  equanimity  ?  Not  one  of  these 
biological  specimens  can  possess  the  slightest  novelty  for  him ; 
he  has  known  them  well  all  his  life,  and  collected  them  in 
abundance  during  his  marine  trips  for  his  personal  aggrandise- 
ment. No,  no,  good  anglers  ;  I  refuse  to  be  imposed  upon ;  the 
salmon  goes  for  the  fly  out  of  mere  carnal  appetite,  not  from 
abstract  desire  to  enlarge  his  mind,  by  original  observation. 

When  once  your  salmon  has  taken  to  the  sea,  it  is  parental 
instinct  and  the  philoprogenitive  spirit  which  alone  lead  him  to 
quit  his  happy  hunting-grounds  in  the  open  main  and  return  to 
the  scanty  fare  of  his  native  river.  But  if  he  were  to  try  to  rear 
a  family  in  the  salt  water,  his  young  parr  would  die  in  that 
unfamiliar  medium.  So,  as  the  breeding  time  approaches,  he 
returns  once  more  to  the  stream  where  he  was  bred.  It  is  certain 
that  most  salmon  do  really  thus  find  their  way  back  to  their  ori- 
ginal river  ;  and  the  salmon  of  certain  rivers  even  exhibit  some 
modest  differences  of  habit  and  character  from  those  of  other  dis- 
tricts. The  instinct,  however,  to  return  to  their  jiative  waters  is 
not  wholly  ingrained  in  the  psychology  of  the  salmon,  for  many 
misguided  fish  still  try  every  year  to  go  up  the  polluted  Thames, 
though  it  has  been  incapable  for  many  seasons  of  affording  them 
a  spawning  place. 

As  the  breeding  season  approaches,  the  salmon  changes  colour. 
The  females  grow  dusky  ;  the  males  are  tinged  with  red,  while 
decorative  stripes  of  orange  appear  on  their  cheeks,  to  make  them 
more  attractive  to  their  prospective  partners.  Such  adornments 
are  common  with  fish,  as  with  birds  and  insects  during  the  pairing 
period ;  nature  makes  the  animals  more  beautiful  at  that  time, 
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just  as  she  makes  our  human  maidens  prettiest  at  the  marriageable 
epoch.  Salmon  with  the  breeding  colours  are  technically  known 
as  '  foul  fish,'  and  are  protected  by  Act  of  Parliament  from  the  wiles 
of  the  angler.  Nevertheless,  do  not  poachers  defy  the  authority 
of  the  Acts  and  kipper  them  by  the  dozen  ?  Nor  is  it  by  his 
co  ours  alone  that  you  know  the  gay  suitor :  the  law  of  battle 
for  their  mates  prevails  also  among  salmon.  War  to  the  knife  is 
the  rule.  The  old  males  develop  a  curious  cartilaginous  hook  on 
tho  lower  jaw  during  the  breeding  season,  which  they  use  as  a 
weapon  in  their  duels  with  their  rivals.  They  can  inflict  severe 
wounds  with  this  singular  spear,  or  even  succeed  in  killing  their 
antagonist.  The  hook  is  thus  analogous  to  the  antlers  of  stags, 
tho  horns  of  cattle  and  antelopes,  and  the  knobs  of  the  giraffe, 
which  are  entirely  confined  to  the  struggles  of  the  males  for  pos- 
session of  their  partners.  The  spawning  places  where  these  little 
differences  are  fought  out  are  well-known  spots  of  fine  gravel  in 
shallow  expansions  of  the  rivers,  and  have  been  used  for  this  pur- 
pose by  salmon  and  trout  from  time  immemorial.  The  female  fish 
approach  these  gravel  beds,  attended  in  most  cases  by  two  or  three 
male  suitors.  There  the  would-be  mates  fight  it  out  among 
themselves  in  battle  array,  till  the  weaker  kor  less  fortunate  are 
killed  or  disabled.  As  soon  as  the  rivals  are  reduced  to  one,  the 
prospective  mother  begins  to  deposit  her  spawn,  while  her  lord 
watches  over  her  with  jealous  care,  and  drives  off  all  invaders  who 
would  fain  disturb  the  privacy  of  his  domestic  arrangements. 

When  the  spawning  is  over  the  unnatural  father  and  mother 
return  at  once  to  the  sea,  leaving  the  helpless  eggs  to  take  care  of 
themselves  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Such  passengers  down 
stream  are  technically  known  as  '  spent  fish '  or  kelts.  They  are 
lean  and  hungry,  and  will  seize  on  whatever  they  can  get  to  eat 
with  the  greatest  avidity.  Indeed,  the  self-same  angler  who 
assures  you  that  salmon  never  feed  in  fresh  water  will  also  com- 
plain to  you  of  the  greediness  of  kelts,  which  rush  headlong  at 
whatever  bait  you  offer  them.  This  the  angler  regards  as  a  per- 
sonal insult,  because  he  is  only  allowed  by  law  to  catch  '  clean 
fish,'  and  must  return  the  '  spent'  ones  alive  to  the  water. 

Salmon  are  splendid  swimmers.  They  are  fine,  muscular  fish, 
well  adapted  for  forcing  their  way  rapidly  up  powerful  streams  ; 
an<  I  it  is  this  that  makes  them  such  excellent  eating.  Indeed,  the 
firmness  and  consistency  of  their  flesh  is  due  to  their  powerful 
muscular  organisation.  Moreover,  we  catch  them  at  the  exact 
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moment  when  they  are  fattest  and  heartiest  in  preparation  for  the 
breeding  season.  Their  fins  are  very  strong,  and  the  tail,  which 
is  forked  in  the  parr  state,  becomes  almost  square  and  correspond- 
ingly strong  in  the  adult  salmon.  Whoever  has  hooked  one 
knows  well  with  what  force  it  can  dart  and  plunge,  and  with  what 
effect  it  can  use  its  curved  and  lashing  tail  against  the  water  as 
fulcrum.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  salmon  can  ascend  the  Rhine 
to  the  Falls  of  Schaffhausen,  and  smaller  rivers  to  the  most  rami- 
fied tributaries.  They  can  leap  up  rapids  to  a  height  of  six  feet 
or  more,  and  even  mount  tall  weirs  by  means  of  fish-ladders.  If 
it  were  not  for  these  peculiarities,  they  would  be  less  useful  to 
man  :  it  is  their  strength  that  is  their  weakness  ;  we  catch  them 
and  eat  them  because  of  their  splendid  physique  and  fine  muscular 
development,  and  we  do  it  in  their  prime,  when  they  are  fullest 
and  most  vigorous,  on  the  eve  of  spawning.  In  the  rivers  of 
Alaska,  the  great  American  king-salmon  travels  forty  miles  a  day ; 
lie  goes  fifteen  hundred  miles  up  the  stream  of  the  Yukon,  and 
even  reaches  England  in  the  tinned  condition.  The  humpbacked 
salmon  of  the  same  district  comes  up  from  the  sea  in  such  enor- 
mous shoals  as  to  fill  the  rivers  from  shore  to  shore  and  from  top 
to  bottom.  But  it  is  only  in  America  that  such  things  dare 
happen. 

To  sum  it  up  briefly,  the  king  of  fish  has  two  chief  palaces. 
The  sea  is  his  larder ;  the  river  is  his  nursery.  He  once  was  a 
trout,  but  now  he  is  a  salmon.  The  difference  is  made  by  his 
marine  residence. 
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MATTHEW   AUSTIN.1 
BY  W.  E.  NOBBIS. 

CHAPTER  XLV. 

MR.  FRERE  IS  ASHAMED  OF  HIMSELF. 

SPENCER  jumped  at  the  Australian  scheme.  With  the  self-depre- 
c  iation  which  it  was  his  habit  to  affect,  he  remarked  that,  although 
he  was  absolutely  useless  and  although  it  was  rather  too  late  for 
him  to  think  about  making  fresh  starts,  he  would  hardly  be  able 
to  cause  positive  discomfort  to  anybody  at  the  Antipodes,  while  as 
far  as  riding  and  veterinary  knowledge  went,  he  supposed  he  was 
£,bout  equal  to  the  generality  of  men.  'Added  to  which,'  he 
observed,  '  there  won't  be  any  infernal  women  out  in  the  bush,  I 
presume — and  that  is  a  great  pull.  If  there  had  been  no  women 
in  England,  I  should  have  been  a  highly  esteemed  member  of  the 
c  ommunity  to-day,  I  daresay.' 

Matthew  had  his  doubts  about  that,  but  he  did  not  express 
them.  '  There  is  one  woman,'  said  he,  '  who  ought  perhaps  to  be 
consulted  before  you  take  your  passage.' 

*  My  wife,  do  you  mean  ?  I'll  write  and  tell  her  that  I'm 
going,  if  you  like  :  she  will  be  overjoyed  to  receive  the  news.  I 
must  say  for  Arabella  that  there  is  an  honesty  about  her,  when 
Ler  back  is  up,  which  isn't  common  with  her  sex.  Before  we 
parted,  she  told  me  that  nothing  except  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
position  in  the  county  would  have  induced  her  to  marry  me  and 
that  she  wished  to  goodness  I  was  dead  and  buried.  Arabella, 
}  ou  may  be  sure,  won't  sue  for  a  restitution  of  conjugal  rights.' 

'  Still,  you  had  better  let  her  know  what  your  plans  are.  And 
then  about  your  father — I  have  been  thinking  that  his  consent 
cught  perhaps  to  be  asked,  if  only  as  a  matter  of  form.' 

Spencer  shrugged  his  shoulders.  He  was  of  opinion  that, 
since  he  was  of  age  and  since  he  had  been  turned  out  of  doors  to 
saift  for  himself,  the  paternal  consent  might  very  well  be  dis- 
pensed with  ;  but  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  he  was  ready  to 
tike  his  orders  from  Matthew,  whose  mastery  over  him  was  as 
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complete  as  that  of  a  huntsman  over  a  broken  hound.  By  his 
way  of  thinking,  the  man  who  had  cured  him  (if  indeed  he  was 
cured)  of  a  vice  which  he  had  believed  to  be  utterly  incurable 
could  scarcely  make  a  mistake. 

The  next  time,  therefore,  that  Anne  came  to  see  her  brother, 
Matthew  mentioned  to  her  what  he  proposed  to  do.  '  You  see/ 
said  he,  '  there  is  no  knowing  what  may  or  may  not  happen  in 
the  future,  and  I  should  feel  more  comfortable  if  there  had  been 
no  concealment  about  the  business.  Sooner  or  later,  too,  your 
parents  are  pretty  sure  to  hear  who  has  been  staying  in  my 
house ;  one  can't  keep  a  secret  which  is  shared  by  servants  and 
tradespeople.' 

*  Yes,'  she  agreed  hesitatingly,  '  I  suppose  they  ought  to  be 
told ;  but — but  I  don't  quite  know  how  they  will  take  it  or  what 
they  will  say  about  it.' 

'  Oh,  I  am  afraid  you  will  have  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Naturally,  they  will  be  displeased  at  your  having  made  plans  for 
your  brother  behind  their  backs,  and,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
they  won't  like  your  having  come  to  this  house  at  all.  I  wish  I 
could  spare  you  this  annoyance ;  but  I  don't  quite  see  how  I  can.' 

'I  wish,'  said  Anne  a  little  impatiently,  'that  yon  wouldn't 
always  talk  as  if  I  cared  for  nothing  except  my  own  convenience  ! 
I  doubt  whether  it  will  enter  into  their  heads  to  scold  me,  and  it 
would  not  in  the  least  matter  if  they  did.  It  was  about  you  that 
I  was  thinking.  You  are  doing  this  great  thing  for  us,  and  we 
ought  all  to  be  most  thankful  to  you  ;  but  I  am  afraid  you  must 
not  expect  them  to  be  thankful.  I  am  afraid — after  what  has 
happened  and  the  way  in  which  they  have  behaved  to  you ' 

'  That  they  will  set  me  down  as  an  impertinent  and  officious 
meddler  ?  No  doubt  they  will ;  but  what  if  they  do  ?  Frankly 
speaking,  they  have  hurt  my  feelings  so  much  already  that  they 
have  quite  taken  the  edge  off  my  sensitiveness.  They  are  heartily 
welcome  to  call  me  anything  they  like.  I  am  not  asking  any 
favour  of  them,  you  see,  and  certainly  I  am  not  doing  them  one.' 

*  Oh,  but  you  are  ! ' 

'  Only  in  an  indirect  fashion,  anyhow.  What  little  I  have 
done  has  been  done  for  your  brother's  sake — and  for  yours.' 

Matthew  paused  for  a  second  before  uttering  the  last  words, 
which  indeed  he  felt  that  he  was  scarcely  justified  in  adding ;  but 
Anne  did  not  seem  to  take  them  otherwise  than  in  a  friendly 
sense. 
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'  You  have  always  been  very  good  and  kind  to  us/  she  said. 
'  Neither  Spencer  nor  I  have  deserved  it,  and  I  am  afraid  we 
haven't  even  acted  as  if  we  appreciated  it.  I  am  so  clumsy,  and 
he  is — well,  he  hasn't,  been  fortunate  in  his  methods  of  showing 
bow  much  he  likes  and  admires  you.  His  quarrel  with  Mr. 
Vawdrey ' 

'  Oh,  yes,  I  know/  interrupted  Matthew ;  '  he  told  me  all 
about  that,  and  I  was  very  sorry  that  he  should  have  been 
possessed  with  a  mistaken  notion  of  avenging  me.  Of  course  I 
didn't  want  to  be  avenged  upon  Mrs.  Jerome,  and  of  course  I 
should  have  been  very  sorry  indeed  if  he  had  been  able  to  get  her 
into  any  trouble.' 

'  Yes ;  but  Spencer  wouldn't  understand  that ;  his  friends  are 
his  friends  and  his  enemies  are  his  enemies.  I  suppose  he  looks 
upon  the  enemies  of  his  friends  as  his  enemies  too,  and  his  notion 
o:  an  enemy  would  be  a  person  who  had  deliberately  done  him  an 
injury.' 

'  But  Mrs.  Jerome  has  done  me  no  injury/ 

4  So  you  are  generous  enough  to  say.' 

1  There  isn't  any  question  of  generosity  in  the  matter/  Matthew 
declared,  with  some  earnestness.  '  She  jilted  me,  of  course  ;  but 
I  should  be  the  last  person  to  reproach  her  for  having  changed  her 
mind,  seeing  that  I  have  completely  changed  mine.' 

'  Have  you  ?  ' 

*  I  believe  I  ought  to  say  so.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  had 
never  been  really  in  love  with  her  at  all ;  but  that  would  be  hardly 
trae.  However,  I  can  say  with  perfect  truth  that  I  am  very  glad 
OILT  engagement  was  broken  off.' 

Anne  made  no  rejoinder.  She  was  trying — and  he  saw  that 
she  was  trying — not  to  look  pleased.  A  momentary  sense  of  hope 
and  exultation  swept  him  off  his  mental  balance,  and  before  he 
co  aid  reflect  upon  the  possible  consequences  of  his  words,  he  had 
exclaimed  : 

4  Why  shouldn't  there  be  second  thoughts,  and  why  shouldn't 
second  thoughts  be  the  best,  in  love,  as  in  other  things  ?  Every- 
body acknowledges  the  existence  of  such  a  sentiment  as  calf-love, 
and  if  one 'escapes  the  malady  in  early  life,  as  I  did,  one  may 
su:*ely  be  attacked  by  it  later.  Or  do  you  think  that  a  fantastic 
id.-,a?' 

Anne  looked  slightly  troubled.  '  Oh,  I  daresay  you  are  right, 
sh'?  answered  hurriedly  ;  'perhaps  it  doesn't  so  very  much  matter, 

29—2 
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either  way.  Will  you  write  to  my  father  about  Spencer  or  shall 
I  tell  him?' 

Matthew  said  that  both  methods  of  announcing  what  must  be 
announced  had  better,  he  thought,  be  adopted,  and  as  soon  as  he 
was  once  more  alone,  he  addressed  himself  by  a  good  many  un- 
complimentary epithets.  He  had  done  the  very  thing  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  not  to  do ;  he  was  sure  that  he  had  been  under- 
stood, and  he  was  by  no  means  as  sure  as  he  would  fain  have  been 
that  his  motives  for  saying  so  much  and  no  more  were  appreciated. 
Supposing — for  mock  modesty  was  altogether  foreign  to  a  tem- 
perament so  honestly  modest  as  his — that  Anne  Frere  cared  for 
him  ?  Would  she  realise  that  he  could  not  ask  her  to  become  the 
wife  of  a  man  whom  her  parents  despised  ?  Amongst  many  per- 
plexing questions  which  suggested  themselves  to  him  as  he  sat 
ruefully  cogitating  in  his  library,  there  was  but  one  to  which  he 
felt  able  to  return  a  decisive  reply.  Whatever  happened,  he  must 
not  tempt  her  to  make  an  avowal  which  she  would  assuredly  see 
subsequent  reason  to  regret.  For  the  future  he  must  keep  out  of 
her  way.  Friendship  between  them  was  out  of  the  question ;  he 
could  not  trust  himself  to  keep  up  that  pretence,  nor  had  he  the 
right  to  expose  her  to  risks  which,  after  all,  every  man  and  woman 
on  earth  is  liable  to  incur  under  certain  conditions.  He  at  once 
despatched  a  brief,  unvarnished  statement  to  Spencer's  father,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  a  mounted  messenger  brought  him 
a  heavily  italicised  reply  from  Mrs.  Frere,  who  said  she  had  been 
deputed  to  answer  his  letter  and  to  thank  him,  in  her  husband's 
name  as  well  as  her  own,  for  the  interest  which  he  had  so  kindly 
displayed  in  their  unfortunate  son. 

'  Both  George  and  I  think,'  she  wrote,  '  that  we  ought  to  see 
poor  Spencer ;  so  we  propose  to  drive  over  to-morrow  afternoon. 
But  pray,  do  not  think  of  staying  at  home  yourself,  if  you  have 
other  engagements,  as  no  doubt  you  have.  I  suppose,  if  it  is 
decided  that  Spencer  is  to  go  to  Australia,  he  will  sail  at  once. 
Otherwise,  George  would  feel  that  he  could  not  be  left  as  a  burden 
upon  you  any  longer.  I  hope,  if  you  do  happen  to  be  at  home 
when  we  come,  you  will  kindly  make  allowance  for  George's  irri- 
tability. I  am  sure  you  will  understand  that  all  this  has  upset 
him  a  good  deal,  and  really,  with  the  gout  flying  all  over  him,  as  it 
is  just  now,  he  should  not  be  held  quite  responsible  for  everything 
that  he  says.' 

It  was  easy  to  read  between  the  lines  of  this  inartistic  missive. 
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Evidently,  the  Freres  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  being  beholden  to 
one  whose  acquaintance  they  wished  to  drop,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  hardly  saw  their  way  to  spurn  his  good  offices.  Conse- 
quently, one  of  them  was  likely  to  relieve  his  feelings  by  saying 
very  uncivil  things  and  the  other  was  anxious  to  avert  unpleasant- 
ness, if  possible.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  Matthew  would 
have  been  more  than  human  if  he  had  not  determined  to  remain 
at  home  and  face  them.  He  had  done  nothing  of  which  he  was 
ashamed,  he  had  no  reason  to  dread  anything  that  might  be  said 
to  him,  nor  was  he  afraid  of  losing  his  temper.  If  Mr.  Frere 
should  see  fit  to  be  rude  or  insulting,  that  must  be  a  matter 
between  the  old  gentleman  and  his  own  conscience.  To  forgive 
him  would  be  well  within  the  capacity  of  a  philosopher,  but  to  run 
way  from  him  was  really  out  of  the  question. 

It  was,  therefore,  in  a  quietly  combative  mood  that  the  old 
couple  found  their  former  friend,  who  welcomed  them  with  much 
politeness,  though  with  an  unsmiling  face.  Mrs.  Frere,  as  he 
helped  her  to  descend  from  her  carriage  (for  he  had  gone  out  to 
:he  front  door  to  meet  them)  did  not  disguise  her  nervous  appre- 
lensions.  She  began  at  once  to  apologise  profusely  for  the 
maginary  inconvenience  to  which  they  had  put  Mr.  Austin,  and 
/Hastened  to  say  that  George  would  rather  like  to  see  Spencer 
.ilone  for  a  short  time,  if  he  didn't  mind. 

'  Don't  trouble  about  me ;  I  can  wait  anywhere,'  she  added, 
as  if  it  had  been  her  intention  to  seat  herself  upon  one  of  the 
wooden  chairs  in  the  hall. 

As  for  Mr.  Frere,  he  looked  extremely  grumpy  and  forgot  to 
;>hake  hands  with  his  host,  by  whom  he  was  suavely  informed  that 
.ie  would  find  his  son  in  the  library. 

'  Perhaps,5  continued  Matthew,  '  Mrs.  Frere  will  allow  me  to 
offer  her  a  cup  of  tea  in  the  dining-room  while  you  are  having 
your  talk/ 

But  Mrs.  Frere,  on  being  conducted  into  that  temporary  place 
of  retreat,  declared  that  she  did  not  want  any  tea.  She  moved 
quickly  about  the  room,  admiring  the  etchings  on  the  walls,  the 
"iew  from  the  windows,  the  flowers  in  the  garden  outside,  talking 
incessantly  and  so  obviously  desirous  of  avoiding  any  allusion  to 
1  he  object  of  her  visit  that  common  charity  forbade  Matthew  to 
make  her  more  uncomfortable  than  she  was.  Moreover,  he  really 
did  not  wish  for  explanations  which  could  not,  in  the  nature  of 
1  hings,  be  satisfactory.  He  had  a  grievance,  and  a  very  legitimate 
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one,  against  the  Freres ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  prove  to  them 
that  he  was  guiltless  of  the  offence  for  which  they  had  chosen  to 
visit  him  with  their  displeasure,  and,  for  the  time  being,  at  all 
events,  their  situation  was  a  considerably  more  embarrassing  one 
than  his  own.  So  he  good-humouredly  talked  commonplaces  with 
the  pretty  old  lady  whose  appeals  to  his  magnanimity  were  so  thinly 
veiled,  until  her  husband  stumped  into  the  room  and  said  gruffly : 
*  Now,  my  dear,  you  had  better  go  and  see  Spencer.  Mr. 
Austin,  if  you  can  spare  me  five  minutes,  we  will  take  a  turn 
round  the  garden.  There  are  one  or  two  matters  which  must  be 
talked  over  before  this  business  can  be  regarded  as  settled.' 

Matthew  noticed  the  unaccustomed  prefix  to  his  name  and 
saw  that  Mrs.  Frere  had  noticed  it  also.  She  threw  an  imploring 
glance  at  him,  as  she  moved  away  to  obey  orders,  and  he  said  to 
himself  that  he  would  keep  cool.  Why,  indeed,  quarrel  with  those 
who  are  manifestly  in  the  wrong  ?  He  could  afford  to  be  generous, 
although  Mr.  Frere  probably  did  not  think  so. 

What  Mr.  Frere  actually  was  thinking  at  that  moment  was 
that  generosity  is  all  very  fine,  but  that — confound  it  all ! — a  man 
doesn't  care  to  have  it  inflicted  upon  him  until  his  leave  has  been 
asked.  He,  too,  was  trying  to  keep  cool ;  he  did  not  want  to  be 
rude  or  ungracious ;  still  it  did  go  very  much  against  the  grain 
with  him  to  accept  benefits  from  Matthew  Austin,  while  there 
were  certain  benefits  which  neither  he  nor  his  son  could  possibly 
accept  from  anybody.  When,  therefore,  he  had  said  what  had  to 
be  said  in  the  way  of  thanks,  he  proceeded  to  remark : 

'  But  there  is  one  point,  Mr.  Austin,  which  seems  to  me  to 
require  clearing  up.     Spencer  says  he  knows  nothing  about  it, 
but  I  can  hardly  believe  that  your  Australian  friend  is  willing  to 
be  burdened  with  a  totally  inexperienced  man  who  brings  him 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  capital  or  premium.' 
'  Oh,  that  will  be  all  right,'  said  Matthew. 
'How  all  right?     I  don't  know  what  you  mean.     Am  I  to 
understand  that  you  have  paid,  or  propose  to  pay,  money  out  of 
your  own  pocket  on  behalf  of  my  son  ? ' 

'  My  pocket  is  almost  inconveniently  full  at  the  present  time,' 
answered  Matthew,  smiling. 

'  So  I  believe.  Whether  it  has  been  filled  in  a  manner  par- 
ticularly creditable  to  yourself  is  another  question.  Not  that  that 
is  any  business  of  mine.' 

1  Really  I  don't  think  it  is,'  said  Matthew. 
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'  Well,  I  tell  you  that  it  is  not  my  business  ;  I  acknowledge 
t  iat  it  is  not  my  business  ;  I  don't  know  what  more  you  can  expect 
me  to  say.  But  you  will  allow,  perhaps,  that  I"  am  the  proper 
person  to  make  any  provision  that  may  have  to  be  made  for  my 
son's  maintenance.' 

It  was  upon  the  tip  of  Matthew's  tongue  to  retort  that  Mr. 
Frere  had  not  hitherto  seemed  to  be  of  that  opinion;  but  he 
restrained  himself  and  only  answered,  *  Oh,  certainly.' 

'  Very  well,  then  ;  the  sum,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  be  raised 
— paid,  I  mean,  by  me.  You  meant  kindly,  I  have  no  doubt ; 
tut  I  am  surprised  at  your  having  thought  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances— however,  I  won't  go  into  that.  I  promised  my  wife  that 
I  wouldn't,  and  I  won't.  We're  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  all 
you  have  done — very  much  obliged  indeed.  At  the  same  time, 
you  know,  it's — well,  to  speak  plainly,  Austin,  for  once — it's 
damned  unpleasant ! ' 

*  Hurt  though  he  was,  and  badly  as  he  felt  that  he  had  been 
used,  Matthew  could  not  help  laughing.  *I  assure  you,  Mr. 
Frere/  said  he,  'that  there  is  no  occasion  for  you  to  consider  your- 
self under  the  slightest  obligation  to  me.  Upon  my  word  of 
honour,  any  little  trouble  that  I  may  have  taken  has  not  been 
taken  for  your  sake.' 

1  My  good  man,  I  know  that  well  enough :  that's  just  the  worst 
part  of  it !  Well,  I  said  I  wouldn't  allude  to  the  subject,  if  I 
could  avoid  it;  but  how  the  deuce  am  I  to  avoid  it?  I  tell  you 
candidly,  Austin — I  know  I  ought  not  to  say  this,  but  I  must  say 
it — that  I  don't  myself  believe,  in  the  stories  which  have  been 
circulated  about  you;  still  there  they  are,  and  you  have  made  no 
attempt  to  clear  yourself.  We  can't  fairly  be  asked  to  consent  to 
a  marriage  between  our  daughter  and  a  man  with  a  tarnished 
reputation.  That's  what  my  wife  thinks,  and  I'm  bound  to  say 
taat  I  agree  with  her.' 

'  A  marriage  between  your  daughter  and  me  !  My  dear  Mr. 
Frere,  you  must  be  under  some  extraordinary  misapprehension.  I 
have  never  for  one  single  moment  contemplated  asking  your  con- 
sent to  anything  of  the  sort.' 

'  Well,  well,  well ! — But  we  know  how  things  are ;  my  wife 
Las  had  suspicions  ever  since  that  stupid  Baxendale  business,  and 
Anne  herself ' 

'  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  Anne  herself ' 

'  Confound  it  all,   sir !   don't  speak  of  my  daughter  by  her 
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Christian  name,  if  you  please.  There !  I  beg  your  pardon,  Austin  ; 
I  have  no  business  to  talk  to  you  like  that ;  but  I  must  ask  you  to 
give  me  your  word  that  this  shall  go  no  farther.  I'm  not  saying 
anything,  mind  you,  about  the  match  not  being  a  good  enough 
one  and  all  that — I  leave  such  nonsense  to  'the  women.  Your 
birth  is  as  good  as  our  own,  and  if  only  you  had  kept  your  hands 
clean ! ' 

'  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  did  not  believe  in  the  stories 
which  have  been  told  about  me.' 

'  Did  I  say  so  ?  At  all  events,  other  people  believe  in  them  ; 
and  you're  ostracised,  you  know ;  I  can't  let  my  daughter  marry 
a  man  who  has  been  ostracised.  Surely  I'm  entitled  to  say  that 
much — and  I  can't  think  why  the  devil  I  should  feel  ashamed  of 
saying  it ! ' 

*  Shame  or  no  shame,  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  your  daughter 
will  not  be  asked  to  marry  me,  Mr.  Frere,'  answered  Matthew  quietly. 

The  old  gentleman  was  greatly  relieved.  He  said,  '  Then  let 
us  drop  the  subject,'  and  proceeded  to  talk  for  a  short  time  about 
his  son,  in  whose  future  good  behaviour  he  professed  himself 
unable  to  feel  any  confidence.  Ashamed  of  himself  he  undoubtedly 
was,  and  had  perhaps  some  reason  to  be ;  still,  after  his  departure, 
Matthew  could  not  feel  very  unkindly  towards  him.  What 
Matthew  longed  to  know — but  could  not,  of  course,  have  asked — 
was  the  nature  of  the  admission  which  Anne  was  said  to  have 
made  to  her  parents. 

'  But,  after  all,  why  should  I  wish  to  know  ? '  he  concluded 
by  demanding  of  himself.  *  Even  if  she  cared  for  me  enough  to 
marry  me — and  I  am  almost  certain  that  she  doesn't — I  could  not 
possibly  offer  myself  to  her.  And  life  doesn't  consist  solely  of 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage.  Anyhow,  my  duty  is  clear 
enough :  I  must  leave  this  place  as  soon  as  I  can,  and  be  forgotten. 
Perhaps  I  myself  shall  forget  in  time  and  be  tolerably  happy,  as 
happiness  goes.  Only  I  must  have  work.' 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

BAD   LUCK. 

THE  arrangements  for  the  banishment  of  Spencer  Frere  were 
carried  out  expeditiously  and  without  any  hitch.  Everybody 
(including  Mrs.  Spencer,  who  wrote  to  express  her  personal  wishes 
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i:i  unequivocal  terms)  wanted  him  to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the 
world  and  stay  there ;  he  himself  was  eager  to  be  off,  and  one  fine 
morning  Matthew  accompanied  him  down  to  Plymouth  to  see  the 
List  of  him. 

'  Well,'  remarked  the  exile,  as  he  stood  upon  the  deck  of  the 
great  steamer  which  was  presently  to  bear  him  away  towards  his 
remote  destination,  '  we  shall  never  meet  again,  Austin,  and  if  I 
could  think  of  anything  appropriate  to  say  to  you,  I'd  say  it.  In 
t  le  way  of  thanks,  I  mean.' 

'  But  you  have  said  all  that  could  possibly  be  said  in  that  way 
already,'  Matthew  declared.  '  Besides,  we  may  meet  again  before 
we  die — who  knows  ? ' 

'  We  certainly  shall  not,  unless  you  take  a  trip  to  the  Antipodes, 
which  isn't  a  very  likely  thing  to  happen.  I  solemnly  promised 
t:ie  governor,  you  know,  that  I  wouldn't  return  to  my  native  land, 
and  there  isn't  a  soul  in  my  native  land  whom  I  care  to  see  again, 
eKcept  you  and  Anne.  So,  you  see,  there's  a  sort  of  solemnity 
about  this  occasion.  It's  a  death-bed  scene,  in  fact,  and  dying 
men  are  licensed  to  take  liberties,  ain't  they  ? ' 

'  Fire  away,'  answered  Matthew,  laughing ;  '  you  won't  offend 
me.  What  is  it?' 

'  I  could  answer  your  question  if  you  wouldn't  mind  answering 
one  of  mine  first.  Are  you  still  in  love  with  Mrs.  Jerome  ? ' 

'  I  don't  mind  telling  you,'  replied  Matthew,  after  a  moment  of 
hesitation,  'that  I  am  not.' 

'  Very  glad  to  hear  it ;  because  she  never  was  worthy  to  black 
your  boots.  My  sister  Anne,  if  you'll  excuse  my  saying  so,  is 
•worth  all  the  Mrs.  Jeromes  alive — and  there  are  a  good  many  of 
'f  m.  I  can't  pretend  to  understand  you,  Austin ;  you  aren't  a  bit 
li  ke  any  other  man  I  have  ever  met  in  my  life,  and  you  won't  talk 
about  yourself.  But  I  do  know  something  about  women; -and 
that's  more  to  the  purpose,  I  know  something  about  my  sister. 
Kow,  look  here,  Austin ;  don't  you  play  the  quixotic  ass.  It  isn't 
your  business  to  make  her  miserable,  even  if  you  enjoy  being 
miserable  yourself.  If  you  want  to  marry  her — as  I  hope  and 
believe  you  do — marry  her  and  have  done  with  it.' 

'I  doubt  whether  you  are  acquainted  with  all  the  circum- 
si  ances,'  Matthew  began. 

'  I'm  acquainted  with  some  of  them,  anyhow,  and  so  is  Anne. 
Would  you  turn  your  back  upon  her  if  some  idiot  or  other  were  to 
accuse  her  of  having  robbed  a  bank  or  throttled  an  old  man  to  get 
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possession  of  his  money?  Of  course  you  wouldn't.  And  con- 
sidering that  she  is  of  an  age  to  know  her  own  mind  and  choose 
her  own  destiny,  I  don't  see  what  particular  service  you  will  render 
her  by  leaving  her  in  the  lurch.  That's  all  I  had  to  say :  don't 
tell  her  I  said  so ;  but  just  ask  her  to  be  your  wife,  whether  her 
mother  will  let  her  or  no.  If  she  refuses  you,  I'm  a  bigger  fool 
than  you  take  me  for — which  is  putting  things  forcibly.' 

It -was  upon  these  valedictory  counsels  that  Matthew  meditated 
as  he  journeyed  homewards.  Poor  Spencer  was  undoubtedly  a  fool 
in  some  respects  and  had  more  than  once  proved  himself  to  be 
such ;  yet  out  of  the  mouths  of  fools  words  of  wisdom  may  occa- 
sionally proceed,  and  surely  there  is  neither  wisdom  nor  justice  in 
allowing  lies  to  part  two  people  who  love  one  another.  By  the 
time  that  Matthew  reached  Wilverton  he  had  almost  decided  to 
pocket  his  pride  and  brave  consequences  which,  after  all,  could 
only  be  considered  of  secondary  importance. 

But  he  did  not,  in  the  sequel,  carry  this  half-formed  resolution 
into  effect.  He  could  not  forget  what  he  had  said  to  Mr.  Frere  ; 
he  could  not  help  perceiving  that,  although  his  friends  at  Hayes 
Park  had  abandoned  their  hostile  attitude  and  made  a  point  of 
speaking  to  him  when  he  met  them,  they  were  by  no  means 
desirous  of  reverting  to  bygone  terms  of  intimacy ;  above  all,  he 
received  no  sort  of  encouragement,  direct  or  indirect,  from  Anne, 
who  had  given  up  attending  St.  Mark's  church  and  who  was  never 
to  be  seen  in  Wilverton,  save  under  her  mother's  protecting  wing. 
It  may  have  been,  and  indeed  it  was,  unreasonable  of  him  to 
expect  encouragement  from  her ;  but  he  was  discouraged,  all  the 
same,  and  by  degrees  he  returned  to  his  original  conviction  that 
the  very  best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  get  rid  of  his  house 
and  leave  the  place  for  ever. 

Now,  it  came  to  pass  that,  as  he  was  idly  perusing  the  news- 
paper one  morning  (for  he  had  a  great  deal  more  spare  time  in 
these  days  than  he  wished  for),  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a 
paragraph  which  caused  him  at  once  to  forget  all  his  own  woes. 
The  paragraph  was  headed  '  SERIOUS  YACHTING  FATALITY/  and  ran 
as  follows :  '  The  yacht  Cleopatra  put  back  into  Leith  harbour 
yesterday  morning,  having  carried  away  her  foremast  in  a  squall 
while  on  her  passage  to  the  Norwegian  coast.  We  regret  to  learn 
that  this  mishap  to  the  vessel  has  been  attended  by  very  severe 
injuries  to  one  of  the  gentlemen  on  board,  Mr.  Leonard  Jerome, 
who  appears  to  have  been  crushed  by  the  falling  spar  and  whose 
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condition  is  stated  to  leave  little  room  for  hope.  Mrs.  Jerome, 
who  was  not  with  her  husband,  was  at  once  telegraphed  for,  and 
was  expected  to  reach  Leith  last  night.' 

Philosophers  and  moralists  have  been  agreed  from  time  imme- 
morial that  it  is  a  part  of  human  nature  to  hate  those  whom  we 
have  injured  and  love  those  whom  we  have  befriended.  Perhaps 
that  was  why  Matthew  loved  Leonard  Jerome,  whose  claims  upon 
his  affection  were  not  otherwise  conspicuous.  At  any  rate,  he  did 
love  the  man,  and  his  first  impulse  was  to  go  to  his  friend  forth- 
with. Then  he  reflected  that  they  were  sure  to  have  secured  the 
bast  advice,  that  if  they  had  wanted  him  they  would  have  sent  for 
•him  and  that  he  had  no  right  to  intrude  upon  them  in  their 
trouble.  Recent  experiences  had  made  Matthew  somewhat 
morbidly  diffident  and  distrustful,  and  he  had  a  shrinking  dread 
of  being  unwelcome  which  he  had  never  experienced  at  any 
previous  period  of  his  life.  He  thought,  however,  that  he  might 
at,  least  telegraph  to  Lilian  to  beg  for  news ;  and  he  was  upon 
the  point  of  doing  so  when  a  telegram  from  her  was  delivered 
to  him. 

'  Come  to  us  at  once,  if  possible.    Leonard  is  very  ill  and  most 
anxious  to  see  you.     Pray  lose  no  time.' 

Matthew  lost  no  more  time  than  he  could  help.  He  was  in 
Edinburgh  early  the  next  morning,  and  the  clocks  had  not  yet 
si  ruck  nine  when  he  arrived  at  the  Leith  hotel  from  which  Lilian's 
d3spatch  had  been  sent  to  him.  The  day  was  dull  and  chilly ; 
for  what  little  wind  there  was  blew  from  the  eastward,  and  the 
prospect  from  the  windows  of  the  bare,  comfortless  parlour  into 
which  he  was  ushered  was  a  dismal  arrangement  in  leaden-grey. 
Matthew  had  not  felt  very  sanguine  throughout  his  journey,  but 
now  his  spirits  dropped  to  the  freezing-point  of  despair.  That 
slern,  relentless  outlook  offered  him  no  glimmer  of  hope;  the 
inevitable,  inexplicable  destiny  of  man  seemed  to  be  staring 
gloomily  into  his  eyes.  The  old  linger  on  after  life  has  become  a 
borden  to  them;  the  young  are  struck  down  suddenly,  stupidly, 
w  ithout  rhyme  or  reason  that  we  can  detect ;  the  survivors  bow 
their  heads,  let  fall  a  few  tears  upon  the  indifferent  earth,  pass  on 
and  in  process  of  time  forget.  There  is  nothing  else  for  them  to 
do ;  there  is  no  consolation  for  them,  save  the  certainty  of  ultimate 
oolivion,  nor  any  key  to  the  eternal  riddle  of  existence.  The  pity 
ot:'  the  whole  business  was  what  struck  Matthew ;  it  cannot  be  said 
that  he  felt  any  especial  pity  for  Mrs.  Leonard  Jerome,  whom  he 
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not  unnaturally  took  for  a  capricious,  inconstant  woman.  Conso- 
lation, he  suspected,  would  not  keep  her  waiting  quite  as  long  as 
it  detains  the  majority  of  young  widows. 

But  he  repented  of  these  hard  thoughts  when  the  sound  of  the 
door  opening  and  closing  behind  him  caused  him  to  turn  his 
head,  and  when  he  saw  her  advance  with  slow  steps  and  a  colour- 
less, unsmiling  face.  He  had  never  seen  her  look  quite  like  that 
before,  nor  was  her  voice  the  same  which  had  once  been  so  familiar 
to  his  ear. 

'  He  has  something  to  say  to  you,'  were  her  first  words.  '  I 
don't  know  what  it  is ;  he  refuses  to  tell  me.  But  he  wrote  it 
down,  in  case  you  should  not  arrive  in  time.  Oh,  no  ;  he  cannot 
recover.  The  doctors  think  he  may  live  another  day  or  two,  and 
he  does  not  seem  to  suffer  much ;  but  they  agree  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  save  him.  One  of  them  will  be  here  soon  and  will 
tell  you  what  is  the  matter,  if  you  care  to  know.  I  didn't  under- 
stand all  that  they  said — and  it  doesn't  signify.  Death  is  death, 
by  whatever  name  they  may  choose  to  call  it.' 

Her  utter  dejection  softened  Matthew's  heart,  which  could 
never  hold  out  against  the  spectacle  of  human  suffering  under  any 
of  its  manifold  aspects.  He  laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder.  *  I 
am  so  very,  very  sorry,'  he  said  simply. 

But  she  drew  back  quickly,  almost  shaking  him  off.  '  Don't 
be  sorry  for  me,'  she  returned  ;  '  there  is  no  need  to  be  sorry.  We 
were  not.upon  good  terms — we  had  not  been  for  a  long  time,  and 
we  never  should  have  been  again.  He  will  tell  you  all  about  it, 
and  he  will  tell  you  that  it  was  my  fault.  I  don't  think  so,  but 
that  is  of  no  consequence  now.  Think  what  you  like  of  me  ;  only 
please  don't  pity  me.' 

Was  this  remorse  or  obduracy  or  despair  ?  Matthew,  being 
without  any  data  to  go  upon,  held  his  peace,  and  presently  she 
resumed : 

'  Shall  I  takeTyou"to  his  room  now  ?  He  wanted  you  to  go  to 
him  as  soon  as  you  arrived,  and  nothing  can  do  him  any  harm — or 
any  good.  The  doctors  say  that  his  brain  will  become  affected 
soon ;  but  there  is  no  sign  of  that  yet.' 

She  led  the  way  up  a  short  flight  of  steps  and  tapped  lightly 
on  the  door  of  a  bedroom,  which  was  opened  by  a  white-capped 
nurse.  Lilian,  without  entering,  beckoned  the  woman  out  onto 
the  landing  and  said,  in  the  dry,  monotonous  accents  which 
sounded  so  strangely  to  Matthew :  *  This  is  Mr.  Austin,  who,  as  I 
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to"  d  you,  was  expected  to  arrive  to-day.  Mr.  Jerome  wishes  to 
see  him  alone ;  so  you  had  better  leave  them  together  until  the 
doctor  comes.5 

A  few  minutes  later  Matthew  was  sitting  by  the  bedside  of 
the  dying  man,  whose  cold  hand  was  extended  to  him  and  who 
seemed  to  be  both  pleased  and  relieved  by  his  advent.  The  man 
was  unquestionably  dying ;  that  much  Matthew's  experienced  eye 
would  have  perceived  even  if  the  statement  made  in  a  hurried 
whisper  by  the  nurse  before  she  opened  the  door  had  left  him  any 
room  for  doubt  upon  the  point.  But  it  was  in  a  clear,  unfaltering 
voice  that  Leonard  said  : 

'  Well,  old  man ;  this  is  bad  luck,  isn't  it  ?  I  haven't  had 
much  luck  since  I  married,  and  that's  the  truth.  Haven't  deserved 
any,  I  daresay.  Some  people  might  call  it  a  judgment  upon  me ; 
but  I  don't  suppose  you  will.  No  ;  if  I  had  never  served  you  a 
worse  turn  than  I  did  two  years  ago,  it  wouldn't  have  been  neces- 
sary to  bring  you  all  this  long  way  and — and  confess  to  you,  as  I 
must  before  I  die,  that  I  have  behaved  like  a  cowardly  scoundrel 
to  my  best  friend.' 

'  I  don't  for  a  moment  believe  that  you  have  done  anything  of 
the  sort/  Matthew  answered.  '  At  all  events,  if  you  have  ever 
injured  me,  either  at  the  time  you  speak  of  or  at  another  time,  you 
may  be  quite  sure  that  you  are  forgiven.  Let  us  say  no  more 
about, me;  I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  your  wife.  What  is 
wrong  between  you,  Leonard  ? ' 

1  We'll  come  to  that  presently,  if  you  insist  upon  it,  though 
you're  a  bit  too  late  to  act  the  peacemaker,  I'm  afraid.  First  of  all 
I  must  tell  you  something  that  ought  to  make  you  hate  me,  if  it 
doesn't.'  He  drew  a  long  breath  and  then  said,  '  It  was  I  who  killed 
Uncle  Eichard/ 

'  It  has  once  or  twice  crossed  my  mind  that  that  might  have 
been  so,'  observed  Matthew  quietly.  '  Of  course  you  don't  mean 
tl  iat  you  killed  him  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  words.' 

'  I  don't  mean  that  I  murdered  him  ;  I  caused  his  death.  I 
went  up  to  his  room  that  afternoon  after  you  had  met  me  and 
advised  me  to  go  to  him — do  you  remember? — and  he  did  his 
very  best  to  make  me  lose  nfjr  temper.  I  wish  to  Grod  he  hadn't 
succeeded  !  —but  he  did  succeed ;  and  the  end  of  it  was  that  I 
caught  him  by  the  arms  and  shook  him.  I  suppose  the  shock 
n  lust  have  brought  on  one  of  his  heart  attacks  ;  for  he  died  the 
next  minute.  It  was  a  blackguardly  thing  to  do,  if  you  like ;  but 
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of  course  I  never  meant  to  do  it,  and  it  wasn't  half  as  blackguardly 
as  what  I  did  afterwards.' 

'  What  did  you  do  afterwards  ?  ' 

*  How  do  you  mean  ?  You  know  what  I  did.  At  the  time  it 
didn't  occur  to  me  that  anybody  except  myself  could  possibly  be 
accused  of  having  killed  the  old  man ;  but  I  thought  I  might  be 
accused  and  I  was  frightened ;  so  I  fled  out  of  doors.  Nobody 
knew  that  I  had  been  with  him  ;  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  hold  my 
tongue.  Later  on  I  heard  how  infamously  you  had  been  slandered ; 
but  I  hadn't  the  courage  to  tell  the  truth  then.  I  doubt  whether 
I  should  have  the  courage  to  tell  it  now,  if  I  didn't  know  that  my 
hours  were  numbered.  After  me  the  deluge  ! — one  comfort  is  that 
nobody  except  my  sister  will  be  put  to  shame  when  my  confession 
is  made  public.' 

'  You  forget  your  wife.  For  her  sake,  this  must  never  be  made 
public/ 

'  My  wife,  I  assure  you,  is  not  very  proud  of  her  husband ;  she 
will  be  enchanted  to  hear  that  she  had  better  reasons  than  she 
knew  of  for  despising  him.  Anyhow,  your  character  must  be  cleared, 
and  the  whole  story  is  written  down  and  signed.  Here  it  is,' 
added  Leonard,  holding  up  a  sealed  envelope,  addressed  to  '  Mat- 
thew Austin  Esq. ' ;  '  I  was  afraid  you  might  not  reach  this  in 
time  for  me  to  ask  your  pardon  by  word  of  mouth  ;  but  they  tell 
me  I  may  linger  on  for  a  week  or  more  now.  Is  there  any  use  in 
my  asking  for  your  pardon,  Austin  ? ' 

The  question  was  superfluous  ;  perhaps,  in  his  heart,  he  knew 
that  it  was.  Of  all  men  in  the  world  Matthew  was  the  least  likely 
to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  a  petition  which,  however  tardy,  could 
scarcely  have  been  refused  by  any  mortal  of  average  humanity. 
But  it  may  be  that  the  scapegoat  exceeded  the  limits  of  strict 
veracity  a  little  when  he  said : 

1  My  dear  fellow,  you  were  the  victim  of  circumstances  ;  in  all 
probability  I  should  have  acted  just  as  you  did,  if  I  had  been 
situated  as  you  were.  One  makes  a  single  false  step,  and  it 
becomes  out  of  the  question  to  retrace  it*;  to  have  come  forward 
and  stated  that  you  were  the  cause  of  your  uncle's  death  at  the 
time  when  those  ridiculous  reports  were  circulated  about  me 
would  have  been  to  stir  up  endless  scandal.  The  good  ladies  of 
Wilverton,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  would  never  have  accepted 
your  version  of  the  affair  ; '  they  would  have  wanted  to  have  you 
arrested  for  murder  there  and  then,  and  the  chances  are  that 
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I  should  have  been  accused  of  having  participated  in  the 
crime.' 

'  Yes,  I  thought  of  that — I  did  indeed  ! '  exclaimed  Leonard 
e£  gerly . 

'  So  that  you  see  how  little  good  there  would  be  in  starting  a 
fresh  nine  days'  wonder  now.  Let  us  drop  the  subject.  It  is 
already  stale  even  in  Wilverton;  and,  as  I  think  I  remember 
saying  to  you  once  before,  I  don't  set  any  great  store  upon  the 
good  opinion  of  the  Wilvertonians.' 

'  Yes,'  sighed  Leonard,  'you  said  so  once  before,  and  I  persuaded 
myself  that  I  might  keep  my  secret  without  doing  you  much 
harm.  But  even  if  you  don't  publish  that  written  statement  of 
mine,  you  must  promise  me  to  show  it  to  the  Freres  and  old  Mrs. 
Jennings  and  a  few  others.  I  daresay  that  will  be  sufficient ;  only 
I  couldn't  die  in  peace  if  I  thought  you  had  any  idea  of  continuing 
to  screen  me  at  your  own  expense.  It's  just  the  sort  of  thing  that 
you  would  do,  Austin.' 

'  Make  your  mind  easy,'  answered  Matthew,  after  remaining 
silent  for  a  moment ;  *  I  will  not  hesitate  to  use  the  paper  when 
my  interests  seem  to  require  that  I  should  use  it.  A  far  more 
important  question  is  whether  you  will  be  able  to  die  in  peace 
while  you  are  still  at  variance  with  your  wife.  I  don't  know  what 
ste  may  have  done  ;  but ' 

'  Oh,  she  hasn't  done  anything  particular,'  interrupted  Leonard; 
*  she  has  left  a  good  many  things  undone,  and  I  tell  you  frankly 
ttat  I  believe  we  should  have  had  to  arrange  an  amicable  separa- 
tion if  I  had  lived  ;  but  there  is  no  actual  quarrel  between  us— 
none  of  my  seeking,  anyhow — and  she  has  done  all  she  possibly 
could  for  me  since  she  came  here.  She  will  marry  again  after  a 
bi  b,  and  I  daresay  she  will  be  happy ;  I'm  sure  I  hope  so.  She 
certainly  would  never  have  been  happy  again  with  me,  nor  I  with 
her.' 

He  was  about  to  say  something  more  when  his  interlocutor 
checked  him  by  a  quiet  warning  gesture.  Lilian  had  stolen  softly 
into  the  room  and,  standing  by  the  bedside,  must  have  overheard 
her  husband's  last  words — Lilian,  with  pale,  impassive  face  and 
heavy-lidded  eyes.  Matthew  at  once  rose  and  slipped  out  through 
the  open  door,  which  he  closed  behind  him.  A  reconciliation  was 
m  uch  more  likely  to  be  promoted  by  his  withdrawal  than  by  any 
active  intervention  on  his  part,  he  thought. 
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CHAPTEE  XLVII. 

AN   END   AND   A  BEGINNING. 

MATTHEW  did  not  see  Lilian  again  until  after  mid-day.  During  the 
interim  he  had  the  advantage  of  a  short  talk  with  his  Scottish 
colleagues,  whose  information  sufficed  to  remove  any  lingering 
doubts  that  he  may  have  cherished  as  to  the  hopeless  condition  of 
their  patient.  The  poor  young  man  was  doomed,  they  said ;  it 
could  only  be  a  question  of  days  now,  and  perhaps,  for  his  sake,  it 
was  almost  to  be  regretted  that  he  had  not  been  killed  outright. 

In  such  regrets  Matthew  could  scarcely  participate.  Apart 
from  his  wish  and  belief  that  the  husband  and  wife  might  compose 
their  differences  before  death  should  sever  their  marriage  bond, 
he  had  reasons  of  his  own,  and  very  cogent  ones,  for  being  thankful 
that  Leonard  had  lived  long  enough  to  write  and  sign  a  certain 
document.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  promise  that  he  had  made, 
he  was  by  no  means  certain  yet  that  he  could  ever  use  that  docu- 
ment. Unquestionably,  he  had  a  right  to  clear  his  character ; 
other  and  far  more  important  things  than  the  restored  esteem  of 
the  Wilverton  ladies  and  the  recovery  of  the  Wilverton  practice 
might  depend  upon  his  ability  to  do  so.  But  perhaps,  as  Spencer 
Frere  had  affirmed,  he  was  a  quixotic  ass :  anyhow,  the  more  he 
thought  of  it  the  less  he  relished  the  idea  of  bringing  disgrace  upon 
the  memory  of  a  dead  friend.  Disgrace,  unfortunately,  must  be 
involved  in  the  revelation  of  what  Leonard  had  done ;  since  the 
culprit  had,  by  his  own  admission,  been  guilty  of  cowardice  and 
deceit,  in  addition  to  the  original  offence  which,  if  only  it  had 
been  avowed  in  time,  would  doubtless  have  been  condoned.  And 
then  there  was  his  wife  to  be  thought  of,  not  to  speak  of  the  fond 
sister  who  had  always  been  so  proud  of  him. 

'  It  looks  to  me  as  if  I  should  have  to  let  him  off,'  was 
Matthew's  conclusion.  '  Perhaps  it  isn't  such  a  very  enormous 
sacrifice  to  make,  after  all ;  for  Anne  has  never  believed  any  ill  of 
me  and,  in  spite  of  her  brother,  I  can't  think  that  she  has  ever 
cared  for  me,  except  as  a  friend.  Upon  the  whole,  I  suspect  that 
I  should  feel  a  good  deal  more  comfortable  if  I  were  to  say  nothing 
about  this.  Yes ;  we  poor  mortals  are  so  constituted  that  we  study 
our  own  comfort  even  when  we  seem  to  be  most  unselfish.  There 
isn't  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  any  of  us,  and  I  don't  know 
what  business  we  have  to  throw  up  our  hands  and  our  eyes  \vhen 
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one  or  other  of  us  happens  to  fall  a  little  below  the  conventional 
standard.' 

These  abstract  reflections,  which  were  probably  prompted  by 
a  desire  to  make  some  excuse  for  Lilian,  whom  in  his  heart  he 
found  it  a  little  difficult  to  pardon,  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  Leonard's  yachting  friends — sunburnt  gentlemen  in  blue  serge 
clothes,  whose  concerned  faces  and  anxious  inquiries  testified  to 
the  sincerity  of  their  sorrow  at  the  mishap  which  had  befallen 
their  shipmate.  They  shook  their  heads  sadly  when  they  were 
told  that  nothing  could  be  done,  saying  it  was  a  bad  job.  One  of 
them  remarked  that  Mrs.  Jerome  seemed  to  take  it  pretty  coolly ; 
but  this  was  felt  to  be  an  observation  of  doubtful  taste,  and  he 
was  not  encouraged  to  proceed  farther,  although  it  was  evident 
that  his  companions  shared  the  opinion  of  Leonard's  wife  which 
he  had  refrained  from  expressing.  They  lingered  on  for  some 
IMle  time,  until  at  length  the  door  was  opened  to  admit  Lilian 
horself,  whereupon  they  scurried  away,  like  so  many  rabbits. 
Had  they  paused  to  scrutinise  her,  they  would  have  seen  that 
she  did  not  wear  a  particularly  alarming  aspect,  and  indeed 
neither  their  presence  nor  their  headlong  flight  struck  her  as 
worthy  of  notice. 

*  He  has  dropped  off  to  sleep,'  she  said.  '  The  nurse  thinks 
drowsiness  is  a  bad  sign,  though  I  don't  see  why  anything 
should  be  called  a  bad  sign,  now  we  know  that  he  must  die.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  relief  to  him  to  have  had  his  talk  with 
you.' 

'  And  I  hope  it  has  been  a  relief  to  him  to  have  had  a  talk 
with  you  too/  Matthew  ventured  to  return. 

'  Oh,  we  didn't  talk  much,'  she  answered,  sitting  down  on  the 
n<  Barest  chair  and  clasping  her  hands  loosely  on  her  lap,  as  she 
stared  with  lack-lustre  eyes  upon  the  dreary  prospect  outside; 
'  t  here  wasn't  much  to  talk  about/ 

So  there  had  been  no  reconciliation,  after  all.  It  seemed  such 
a"  pity,  and  Lilian's  apathy  was  so  evidently  due  to  despair,  not  to 
indifference,  that  Matthew  could  not  resist  saying :  '  I  should 
have  thought  there  might  have  been  a  great  deal/ 

He  obtained  no  response ;  but  presently  she  asked :  *  May  I 
know  what  it  was  that  he  was  so  anxious  to  tell  you  ? ' 

'Well,  I  would  rather  not  say.  It  was  a  matter  between 
ourselves/ 

M '  Had  it  anything  to  do  with  me  ?  ' 
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'  Nothing  at  all ;  except  in  so  far  as  that  his  affairs  are  your 
affairs — or  would  be,  if  you  cared  for  him.' 

'  I  care  for  him  more  than  for  anything  or  anybody  else  in  the 
world,'  she  replied  quietly  ;  *  if  I  could  make  him  well  and  strong 
again  now  by  dying  in  his  place,  I  would  die  gladly  and  thank- 
fully. But  I  cannot  do  that,  and  nothing  that  I  could  say  or  do 
would  make  any  difference  in  the  fact  that  he  does  not  love  me. 
He  was  in  love  with  my  face  for  two  or  three  months,  I  think : 
then  it  was  all  over.' 

'  Are  you  quite  sure  that  you  have  the  right  to  say  that  ? ' 

*  Perfectly  sure.     Do  you  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  say 
things  for  the  sake  of  being   contradicted  now  ?     Perhaps   you 
don't  know  that  when  he  started  off  on  this  yachting  trip,  he  left 
me  literally  without  a  home  to  go  to.     I  was  to  travel  abroad  or 
settle  myself  in  some  watering-place  or  stay  with  my  friends  while 
he  was  away  ;  he  didn't  care  what  became  of  me,  so  long  as  I  was 
not  with  him.     I  don't  tell  you  this  by  way  of  reproaching  him  ; 
I  only  want  you  to  understand,  if  you  can,  to  what  a  pass  things 
had  come.     Even  you,  optimistic  as  you  are,  must  acknowledge 
that  no  man  would  treat  a  woman  whom  he  loved  in  that  way.' 

'  I  think  he  might  if  he  were  offended  or  jealous.  Of  course  I 
don't  say  that  he  would  be  justified  in  doing  it ;  but  one  forgives 
everything  to  those  who  are  upon  the  point  of  death.' 

'As  if  there  could  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  forgiving 
jealousy !  Leonard  was  never  jealous  ;  though  I  tried  to  make 
him  so  at  one  time.  He  was  rather  annoyed,  or  he  said  he  was, 
about  Mr.  Vawdrey ;  but  that  was  only  because  he  was  afraid  of 
being  made  ridiculous,  not  because  he  had  the  least  objection  to 
my  amusing  myself,  within  recognised  limits,  as  he  himself  did. 
You  have  heard  about  Mr.  Vawdrey,  I  daresay.' 

'  Not  very  much.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  something  abouthim.' 

'  He  is  the  only  friend  I  have  in  the  world — unless  I  may  call 
you  my  friend  still.  He  is  very  fond  of  me  and  has  been  very 
good  to  me.  Too  fond  of  me,  as  you  would  probably  think,  and 
too  good  to  run  away  with  me,  as  I  almost  asked  him  to  do  when 
I  heard  that  I  was  to  be  deserted.  I  don't  spare  myself,  you  see ; 
I  don't  want  to  make  out  that  I  am  any  better  than  I  am.  Only, 
after  what  I  have  said,  you  must  see  that  what  has  parted  Leonard 
and  me  is  not  an  ordinary  quarrel  which  can  be  made  up  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Besides,  he  doesn't  wish  for  anything  of  the  sort.' 

*  Yet  you  own  that  you  love  him.' 
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'  I  don't  think  I  said  that ;  I  said  I  cared  more  for  him  than 
for  anybody  else  in  the  world  and  that  I  would  die  to  save  his  life 
—which  is  the  truth.  But  if  you  were  to  tell  me — and  oh,  I  wish, 

I  wish  you  could ! — that  there  was  still  some  hope  for  him,  and  if 
he  were  to  recover  and  be  himself  again,  the  love  that  I  had  for 
him  once  would  never  come  back  to  me.     I  know  people  say  that 
lo\7e  is  always  a  one-sided  business ;  but  I  don't  believe  it.     At 
any  rate,  I  am  sure  that  it  can't  be  so  in  my  case.     That  was  why 

I 1  reated  you  so  badly  ;  it  wasn't  that  I  had  any  doubt  about  your 
being  Leonard's  superior.     Kindness  and  indulgence  and  common- 
place domestic  affection  are  of  no  use  to  me ;  I  want  something 
more.     I  want  something  that  is  not  to  be  had,  you  will  say. 
Very  likely — only  I  can't  do  without  it.     A  good  many  women  are 
like  that,  I  should  think,  though  perhaps  no  man  is.' 

As  Matthew  made  no  rejoinder  (for  in  truth  he  could  hit  upon 
none  worth  making),  she  resumed  presently :  '  I  haven't  made 
you.  understand  ;  you  still  think  that  I  have  given  Leonard  some 
cause  for  complaint,  and  that  I  ought  to  beg  his  pardon.  Well, 
I  did  beg  him  to  forgive  me  yesterday :  he  has  something  to 
forgive,  of  course.' 

1  And  what  did  he  say  ? ' 

*  He  said,  "  Oh,  all  right !  "—and  then  he  hoped  I  didn't  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  make  a  scene  because  he  was  dying.  So 
there  was  no  scene — until  his  sister  came  and  treated  us  to  one. 
Did  I  tell  you  that  Lady  Bannock  arrived  from  the  Highlands 
yesterday  ?  She  had  to  go  back  to  Edinburgh  in  the  evening,  I 
forget  why ;  but  she  will  be  here  again  soon,  and  then  you  will  be 
assured  that  I  am  to  blame  for  everything  that  has  happened.  It 
was  I,  it  seems,  who  made  Leonard's  life  so  unhappy  that  he  was 
obliged  to  sail  for  Norway  to  escape  from  me.' 

Matthew  could  only  remain  silent.  It  seemed  to  him  extremely 
probable  that  Lady  Bannock's  accusation  was  well  founded,  and  if 
his  sympathies  were  to  some  extent  with  Lilian,  he  nevertheless 
felt  that,  at  such  a  time,  she  might  have  made  believe  a  little. 
In  the  presence  of  death,  don't  we  all  make  believe  a  little  ? — all, 
except  perhaps  the  poor  dying  fellow-mortal.  Her  quick  feminine 
perception  divined  his  thought,  and  she  said : 

'  You  must  not  imagine  that  Leonard  would  die  more  happily 
if  I  were  to  tell  him  untruths.  I  made  the  attempt  yesterday — 
because,  as  you  know,  I  would  do  anything  for  him — but  it  was  a 
complete  failure.  The  only  thing  that  he  really  wanted  was  to 
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see  you  before  he  died,  and  now  he  is  satisfied.     He  said  just  now 
that  he  was  satisfied  and  that  he  had  squared  accounts  with  you. 
You  won't  tell  me  what  he  meant ;  but  I  think  I  can  guess.' 
*  Can  you  ? '  asked  Matthew,  slightly  taken  aback. 
( Yes ;  I  know  that  you  lent  him  money  once,  and  I  suppose 
he  has  never  repaid  you.     I  was  very  unhappy  and  very  angry 
about  it  at  the  time ;  now  it  seems  a  small  thing.' 

She  walked  to  the  window,  where  she  stood  for  a  minute  or 
two,  gazing  vacantly  down  upon  the  grey  thoroughfare,  with  its 
continuous  ebb  and  flow  of  traffic  and  its  throng  of  hurrying,  pre- 
occupied pedestrians.  Presently  she  said :  *  Here  comes  Lady 
Bannock,  with  a  pile  of  luggage.  I  think  I  will  go  back  to 
Leonard  and  leave  you  to  receive  her.  Perhaps,  if  you  can  manage 
it,  you  might  persuade  her  that  there  is  no  use  in  upbraiding  me. 
I  don't  particularly  mind ;  only  it  makes  a  noise  and  it  -does  no 
good.'  ' 

A  few  minutes  later  Lady  Bannock  was  ushered  into  the  room. 
Her  hat  was  on  one  side,  her  eyelids  were  red  and  swollen  with 
weeping,  she  was  evidently  smarting  under  that  sense  of  unde- 
served injury  which  happy  and  prosperous  people  can  hardly  help 
experiencing  when  overtaken  by  the  woes  which  are  common  to 
our  race. 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Austin,'  she  exclaimed,  with  comic  pathos,  '  why 
didn't  you  marry  that  woman  !  From  the  first  I  had  a  presenti- 
ment that  she  would  be  the  ruin  of  poor  dear  Leonard— and 
now  you  see !  Why  are  such  cruel  things  allowed  to 
happen  ? ' 

Matthew  could  not  answer  a  question  which  has  puzzled  the 
learned  and  the  patient  from  time  immemorial ;  but  he  found  Lady 
Bannock  a  much  easier  person  to  deal  with  than  Lilian  had  been. 
A  doctor  soon  learns  how  to  calm  the  agitation  of  the  clamorously 
afflicted,  and  ordinary  methods  fitted  the  case  of  this  disconsolate 
lady.  He  let  her  have  her  breath  out,  he  heard  all  about  Lilian's 
obstinate  unreasonableness,  he  listened  submissively  to  the  whole 
history  of  the  Vawdrey  episode,  and  then  he  set  to  work  to  soothe 
the  complainant. 

'  Well,'  said  Lady  Bannock  at  length,  '  I  won't  quarrel  with 
her ;  I  won't  speak  to  her  at  all,  if  I  can  help  it ;  but  I  shall 
always  feel  that  it  is  she  who  has  killed  my  brother.  Still,  no 
doubt  you  know  her  better  than  I  do,  and  perhaps,  as  you  say, 
there  may  be  her  side  of  the  question.  It  does  seem  very  hard, 
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though,  that  everything  should  have  gone  wrong  with  him  since 
"iis  marriage.  I  can't  think  why  you  should  have  encouraged  it 
as  you  did  ! ' 

Matthew  kept  his  countenance  and  diverted  the  conversation 
by  degrees  into  more  practical  channels.  Lady  Bannock  was  not 
really  wanted,  nor  could  she  be  of  any  service  to  her  brother ; 
but  he  found  something  for  her  to  do  and  soon  persuaded  her 
that  she  was  indispensable.  Thus  the  peace  was  kept  and  conflicts 
were  avoided  during  the  trying  days  that  followed. 

Leonard  Jerome  was  a  strong  man,  although  he  had  not  of 
late  been  a  very  healthy  one,  and  he  lingered  on,  in  a  state  of 
Bemi-consciousness,  for  nearly  a  week.  Once  or  twice  his  eyes 
rested  with  a  troubled  look  upon  Matthew ;  but  he  never  spoke 
intelligibly  again,  nor  did  he  bestow  any  sign  of  recognition  upon 
his  wife,  who  nursed  him  assiduously  up  to  the  end.  That  was 
the  least  that  she  could  do,  Lady  Bannock  said.  It  was  likewise 
the  most  that  she  could  do,  and  she  did  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
earn  the  praise  and  admiration  of  the  doctors.  One  doctor,  who 
knew  her  rather  better  than  they  did,  would  have  admired  her 
more  had  she  displayed  a  little  more  feeling ;  but  Matthew 
Austin,  it  is  to  be  feared,  will  never  be  able  to  judge  Lilian 
Jerome  with  strict  impartiality.  For  the  rest,  he  always  has  been, 
and  still  is,  ready  to  fight  her  battles. 

When  all  was  over  he  did  what  had  to  be  done  for  her  in  a 
quiet,  businesslike  way;  so  that  she  scarcely  knew  of  how  many 
painful  duties  and  harrowing  discussions  she  had  been  relieved  by 
liis  thoughtfulness.  She  was  half  stunned;  she  had  not  the 
faintest  idea  of  what  she  ought  to  do  or  of  what  her  future  life 
>vas  to  be,  and  she  obtained  neither  comfort  nor  counsel  from  Lady 
'Bannock,  by  whom  Matthew  took  care  that  she  should  not  be 
disturbed.  It  was  Matthew  who  secured  a  reserved  compartment 
for  her  on  her  melancholy  southward  journey;  it  was  he  who 
(Contrived  that  quarters  should  be  ready  for  her  at  Stanwick 
Vicarage  (the  hall  being  in  the  occupation  of  strangers)  and  it 
was  he  who  made  all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  funeral. 
She  simply  obeyed  his  instructions,  as  a  child  might  have  done, 
{ind  thought  no  more  of  thanking  him  than  a  child  thinks  of 
1  hanking  its  nurse.  Lord  Bannock,  who  had  been  summoned  in 
haste  by  his  wife,  was  not  less  willing  to  leave  the  management  of 
details  in  the  hands  of  this  capable  person.  His  lordship  said 
frankly  that  he  didn't  like  ghastly  jobs  and  that  he  supposed 
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doctors  were  accustomed  to  being  mixed  up  with  undertakers  and 
coffins  and  horrors  of  that  sort. 

It  was  on  a  fine  summer  day  that  the  remains  of  the  last 
representative  of  the  Jerome  family  were  deposited  in  the  vault 
where  his  ancestors'  bones  lay.  Except  during  the  brief  period 
that  we  know  of,  he  had  been  a  non-resident  landlord  and  had 
seen  little  either  of  his  neighbours  or  of  the  few  tenants  upon  a 
shrunken  property ;  but  sympathy  or  the  desire  to  witness  a 
somewhat  imposing  ceremony  brought  many  mourners  and 
carriages  to  swell  the  cortege,  while  from  more  distant  parts  of 
England  came  quite  a  respectable  number  of  gentlemen  amongst 
whom  Leonard  had  been  popular  and  who  were  anxious  to  give 
evidence  of  the  regret  with  which  they  had  heard  of  his  untimely 
death. 

These  were  received  by  Lord  and  Lady  Bannock  at  the  Bail- 
way  Hotel,  where  they  had  found  temporary  shelter ;  Matthew 
was  not  troubled  with  them,  his  task  being  to  see  that  Lilian 
should  be  safely  escorted  to  the  church  under  the  wing  of  the 
Vicar's  wife  and  that  she  should  be  spared  as  much  as  possible 
from  intrusion  or  curious  scrutiny.  But  when  the  prolonged  and 
mournful  rite  was  over,  when  Lilian,  who  had  borne  herself  with 
apparent  composure  throughout  and  who  had  never  once  lifted 
her  heavy  crape  veil,  had  been  led  away  and  when  the  mourners 
were  dispersing,  he  was  touched  on  the  elbow  by  a  fair-complexioned 
young  man,  who  said  : 

*  You  are  Mr.  Austin,  are  you  not  ?  Might  I  speak  to  you  for 
a  minute  ? ' 

'  Of  course,'  answered  Matthew.  And  then,  after  a  second 
glance  at  the  other,  '  Perhaps  your  name  is  Vawdrey  ? ' 

The  young  man  nodded,  reddening  slightly.  *  I  daresay  Mrs. 
Jerome  may  have  mentioned  me  to  you,'  he  said.  '  I  wasn't 
invited  to  come  here  to-day  ;  only ' 

'  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Jerome  will  think  it  very  kind  of  you  to  have 
come/  Matthew  declared.  '  Many  of  poor  Jerome's  friends  have 
travelled  a  long  way,  uninvited,  to  pay  this  last  tribute  of  respect 
to  his  memory.' 

'  Well,  I  can't  say  that  he  was  exactly  a  friend  of  mine,' 
Vawdrey  confessed.  '  Are  you  going  to  walk  back  ?  If  so,  perhaps 
you  would  let  me  walk  with  you.' 

Matthew  at  once  assented,  and  presently  the  two  men  left  the 
main  road,  striking  across  country  by  a  field-path  which,  if  it  did 
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not  lead  directly  to  the  railway  station,  at  least  secured  them 
that  freedom  from  observation  which  one  of  them  desired.  '  I 
was  saying,'  resumed  Vawdrey,  '  that  Jerome  was  no  friend  of 
mine,  and  I'm  bound  to  add  that  I  had  no  respect  for  him  either. 
Of  course  it's  sad  that  he  should  have  been  killed  like  that ; 
but ' 

'  Before  you  go  any  farther,'  interrupted  Matthew,  c  I  must 
tell  you  that  he  was  a  friend  of  mine  and  that  I  was  very  fond  of 
him.  No  doubt  he  had  his  faults  and  his  married  life  was  not 
happy  ;  still,  all  that  is  over  now  ;  I  would  rather  not  talk  about 
the  subject.  Besides,  it  was  about  Mrs.  Jerome,  not  about  him, 
that  you  wished  to  speak,  was  it  not  ? ' 

'  Well,  yes  ;  I  wanted  to  ask  you  whether  you  knew  anything 
of  her  plans.  The  fact  is  that  I  have  a  message  to  give  her  from 
my  mother ;  only  I  don't  quite  see  how  I  am  to  deliver  it.  We 
are  very  anxious — at  least  my  mother  and  my  sisters  are — that 
Mrs.  Jerome  should  go  down  to  my  place  in  Lincolnshire  for  a  bit, 
unless  she  has  made  some  other  arrangement.  We  think  she 
might  be  glad  of  the  rest  and  the  absolute  privacy ;  because  it  is 
rather  a  large  house,  and  she  could  have  her  own  rooms,  where 
nobody  would  disturb  her.  I  myself  am  going  off  to  America 
next  week,  and  I  don't  expect  to  be  home  again  much  before  the 
winter.  Do  you  think  she  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  come  ?  ' 

'  I  should  think  she  might,'  answered  Matthew,  smiling ;  'at. 
any  rate,  I  will  give  her  your  message.  Unfortunately,  she  has 
very  few  friends,  and  I  suppose,  from  what  you  say,  that  Mrs. 
Vawdrey  must  be  one  of  the  few.' 

'  Oh,  yes ;  my  mother  is  devoted  to  her,  and — and  awfully 
sorry  for  her.  I  don't  want  to  say  anything  against  Jerome,  now 
that  he  is  dead — especially  if  he  was  a  friend  of  yours  ;  but  really 
I  don't  see  how  anybody  could  have  been  a  friend  of  hers  without 
being  sorry  for  her/ 

1  Oh,  I  am  sorry  for  her.  She  is  very  much  alone  in  the  world, 
and  where  she  will  settle  eventually  I  can't  tell ;  probably  she 
herself  has  hardly  faced  that  question  yet.  For  the  present  I 
believe  she  is  going  to  some  cousins  of  hers  who  have  asked  her 
to  stay  with  them,  but  I  daresay  she  will  be  glad  to  accept  Mrs. 
Vawdrey 's  invitation  later  on.  Shall  I  say  that  your  mother  will 
write  to  her  ? ' 

Mrs.  Vawdrey,  it  seemed,  had  not  neglected  that  customary 
formality.  Her  son  produced  a  bulky  envelope  from  his  pocket 
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which  he  said  that  he  would  himself  have  handed  to  Mrs.  Jerome, 
had  he  not  been  afraid  of  intruding  upon  her.  And  he  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  that  she  should  be  informed  of  his  imminent 
departure  for  tfye  United  States.  *  If  she  goes  to  my  mother,  she 
shan't  see  a  soul  whom  she  doesn't  want  to  see  all  the  time  she 
is  there,'  he  promised. 

Matthew  could  not  help  laughing.  *  Perhaps,'  he  remarked, 
*  by  the  time  that  you  come  back  from  the  United  States  she  may 
want  to  see  you.' 

'  Do  you  mean  that  ? '  asked  Vawdrey  a  little  breathlessly. 
1  Do  you  really  think  that  some  day — of  course  not  now,  but  some 
day — she  would  let  me  have  a  chance  of  proving  to  her  that  all 
men  are  not  such  black — ahem  ! — that  all  men  are  not  so  extra- 
ordinarily blind  as  Jerome  was  ? ' 

'  Why  not  ?  Women  are  not  very  comprehensible  to  me,  and 
Mrs.  Jerome  is  even  more  complicated,  as  a  study,  than  the 
general  run  of  her  sex ;  but  I  should  say  that  what  she  and  they 
chiefly  insist  upon  is  unconditional  adoration.  If  you  can  give  her 
that — and  make  her  wait  a  few  months  for  it — you  will  earn  her 
esteem,  and  all  other  things  will  probably  be  added  unto  you. 
However,  this  is  a  purely  academic  opinion :  you  must  take  it  for 
what  it  is  worth.' 

'  You  evidently  don't  know  much  about  her,  or  you  wouldn't 
speak  of  her  in  that  nasty,  sneering  way,'  returned  Vawdrey, 
slightly  affronted. 

Nevertheless,  when  he  reached  the  railway  station,  he  shook 
this  cynical  doctor  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  he  took  away  with 
him  a  somewhat  lighter  heart  than  had  beat  beneath  his  waistcoat 
earlier  in  the  day.  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast ; 
Mrs.  Jerome  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  mourn  very  long 
for  a  husband  who  had  made  her  life  miserable,  and  it  was  at 
least  some  comfort  to  feel  sure  that  if  Matthew  Austin  had  been 
enamoured  of  her  once,  he  was  enamoured  of  her  no  more.  Bene- 
volent or  cynical,  the  man  was  not  to  be  dreaded  as  a  rival — and 
that  was  the  very  point  as  to  which  Vawdrey  had  hitherto  felt  a 
little  doubtful. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

THE   FALL  OF  THE   CURTAIN. 

'  OH,  I  know  what  you  think,'  Lilian  said,  that  evening.  *  You 
mean  to  be  extremely  kind,  but  you  can't  help  looking  upon  me 
as  a  "  case,"  and  you  foresee  a  remedy  which  will  settle  everything 
satisfactorily.  All  the  same,  it  is  not  because  I  am  going  to  adopt 
your  remedy  that  I  have  decided  to  accept  Mrs.  Vawdrey's  invita- 
t  ion  ;  it  is  only  because  I  like  her,  and  because  I  want  to  get  away 
from  people  who  know  my  whole  history.  I  want  to  rest  and 
collect  my  wits  and  form  some  scheme  of  life  for  the  future.' 

1  That  is  quite  understood/  answered  Matthew  gravely ;  '  I 
only  gave  you  the  message  that  I  promised  to  give.  No  doubt 
you  will  have  left  Lincolnshire  long  before  Mr.  Vawdrey  returns 
from  his  travels.' 

1  Yes ;  and  very  likely  he  will  change  his  mind  in  the  course 
of  his  travels.  But  you  know  what  he  wants  now,  and  you  think 
it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  everybody  concerned  if  he  were 
to  get  it.  I  am  not  sure  that  Mrs.  Yawdrey  would  agree  with  you, 
though.  Oh,  what  a  complicated  world  it  is,  and  how  I  wish  I 
had  never  been  sent  into  it ! ' 

'We  must  make  the  best  of  a  state  of  existence  which  was 
conferred  upon  us  without  our  consent  having  been  asked  or 
obtained,'  observed  Matthew  philosophically.  '  For  the  great 
majority  of  human  beings  life  means  something  very  much  worse 
1  han  it  can  ever  mean  for  you  or  me.' 

'  How  do  you  know  ?  It  would  be  terrible  for  you  or  me  to 
live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Seven  Dials ;  but  suicides  are  not 
more  common  amongst  the  people  who  do  live  there  than  in  our 
own  class,  are  they  ?  We  are  just  as  unhappy  as  they  are  when 
i  hings  go  askew  with  us,  and  I  don't  see  how  things  can  possibly 
go  straight  again  in  my  case.  However,  I  won't  weary  you  with 
my  sorrows.  You  wouldn't  believe  in  them ;  or,  if  you  did,  you 
would  set  them  down  as  merely  sentimental  sorrows,  not  to  be 
named  in  the  same  breath  with  hunger  or  disease.' 

It  was  true  that  Matthew  could  feel  no  great  pity  for  the  young 
widow.  He  was  tolerably  certain  that  she  would  end  by  marrying 
;i  man  who  not  only  loved  her  but  was  a  thoroughly  good  fellow 
and  was  rich  enough  to  provide  her  with  every  material  luxury 
into  the  bargain.  If  it  came  to  a  question  of  pity,  he  thought  he 
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knew  somebody  rather  more  deserving  of  compassion  than  she 
could  claim  to  be.  Pale,  listless  and  despondent  though  she  was, 
he  was  unable  to  believe  that  the  memory  of  her  first  unhappy 
marriage  would  cast  a  permanent  shadow  over  her  life.  And  in 
this  it  must  be  owned  that  he  judged  her  rightly.  Lilian's  grief 
was  deeper  and  likely  to  prove  somewhat  more  enduring  than  he 
supposed ;  but  she  was  still  very  young.  It  is  only  when  youth 
has  departed  that  Melancholy  makes  herself  at  home  with  us, 
knowing  that  we  shall  not  try  very  hard  to  drive  her  away. 

As  for  that  other  person,  whose  case  seemed  to  be  less  hopeful 
than  hers,  Matthew  had  never  been  wont  to  expend  much  pity  or 
sympathy  upon  him.  With  good  health,  with  work  to  do  and 
with  a  lively  interest  in  the  monotonous,  yet  ever  changing,  drama 
of  contemporary  existence,  a  man  has  no  business  to  sit  down  and 
groan.  Nevertheless,  after  he  had  journeyed  with  Lilian,  on  the 
morrow,  as  far  as  the  junction  where  their  routes  diverged,  and 
after  he  had  shifted  his  travelling-bag  into  an  empty  smoking- 
carriage,  he  did,  for  once,  give  up  an  hour  or  so  to  being  sorry  for 
himself.  His  really  was — as  Leonard  might  have  called  it — bad 
luck.  Bad  not  so  much  because  he  was  precluded  from  ever 
telling  Anne  Frere  that  he  loved  her  as  because  it  had  been  so 
very  nearly  within  his  power  to  make  that  avowal.  In  his  pocket 
he  had  a  document  which,  if  made  public,  would  re-establish  his 
fair  fame,  a  document  which  the  writer  had  both  permitted  and 
requested  him  to  make  public,  a  document  which,  if  it  would  not 
of  necessity  procure  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes,  would  at  least 
entitle  him  to  state  them  without  fear  or  hesitation.  And  for 
whose  sake  did  he  propose  to  suppress  this  invaluable  proof  of  his 
integrity?  For  the  sake  of  one  whom  'slander,  censure  rash' 
could  no  longer  touch,  who  '  had  finished  joy  and  moan '  ?  For 
the  sake  of  Lilian,  whose  dead  love  for  the  dead  man  had  never 
been  combined  with  respect  and  to  whom  consolation  was  already 
beckoning  ? 

'It  seems  queer,'  reflected  Matthew,  with  a  rueful  grimace, 
'  but  I  suppose  the  actual  truth  is  that  I  am  going  to  turn  my 
back  upon  all  sorts  of  pleasant  hopes  for  my  own  sake.  Put  it 
how  you  will,  there  are  things  which  can't  be  done  without  self- 
contempt,  and  kicking  the  body  of  a  dead  friend  is  one  of  them. 
The  fact  that  poor  Leonard  is  beyond  reach  of  being  hurt  by  any 
ndignities  makes  no  real  difference.' 

In  this  way  he  strove  to  convince  himself,  and  finally  did 
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almost  convince  himself,  that,  since  he  was  only  going  to  do  what 
he  wished  to  do,  he  had  nothing  to  grumble  about.  Of  course, 
after  he  had  reached  home  and  had  begun  to  make  preparations 
for  quitting  the  old  house  which  had  grown  dear  to  him,  he  had 
some  moments  of  bitter  regret ;  of  course,  too,  there  were  moments 
when  he  wished  that  Leonard  had  chosen  another  method  of 
making  posthumous  reparation  than  that  of  addressing  a  confes- 
sion to  'Matthew  Austin  Esq.'  He  had  not  quite  heroism  or 
stoicism  enough  to  rejoice  that  a  responsibility  had  been  thrown 
upon  him  which  might  so  easily  have  been  handed  over  to  some- 
body else.  Still,  having  made  up  his  mind,  he  never  thought  of 
changing  it ;  nor  was  he  tempted  to  do  so  by  the  only  form  of 
temptation  which  would  have  been  hard  to  resist. 

For  Anne  Frere  remained  invisible;  although,  if  the  truth 
must  be  confessed,  he  went  a  little  out  of  his  way  to  haunt  those 
districts  of  the  town  and  country  in  which  there  was  a  reasonable 
probability  of  encountering  her.  That  she  and  her  parents  must 
have  heard  of  his  impending  departure  seemed  certain.  He  had 
placed  his  house  in  the  hands  of  an  agent,  his  furniture  was  adver- 
tised for  sale,  and  Dr.  Jennings,  amongst  other  neighbours,  had  not 
failed  to  express,  in  agro-dolce  accents,  his  regret  that  Mr.  Austin 
had  determined  to  abandon  a  lucrative  practice,  together  with 
some  discreet  curiosity  as  to  Mr.  Austin's  motives  for  so  doing. 
In  provincial  circles  everybody  knows  all  about  everybody  else ; 
the  Freres  could  hardly  be  unaware  of  the  bereavement  -which  was 
in  store  for  Wilverton;  and,  since  they  did  not  see  fit  to  go 
through  the  formality  of  declaring  their  sorrow,  it  could  only  be 
presumed  that  they  had  no  sorrow  to  declare.  For  the  matter  of 
that,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  old  people  should  rejoice  to  be 
delivered  from  an  embarrassing  vicinity ;  Mr.  Frere  had  been  per- 
fectly frank  upon  the  subject,  and  had  perhaps  been  only  partially 
reassured  by  the  assertion  which  his  frankness  had  elicited.  But 
Anne,  who  had  once  proclaimed  herself  Matthew's  friend  after  a 
somewhat  unusual  and  unconventional  fashion,  might  surely,  if 
she  had  wished  to  do  so,  have  found  some  means  of  letting  him 
know  that  he  had  done  nothing  to  forfeit  her  friendship. 

In  any  case,  he  could  not  go  away  without  bidding  her  good- 
bye :  amongst  the  many  solaces  which  he  had  resolved  to  deny 
himself  the  melancholy  one  of  holding  her  hand  in  his  for  the  last 
time  was  not  one.  So,  when  the  day  which  he  had  fixed  upon  for 
his  final  retirement  from  those  familiar  scenes  was  near,  he  drove 
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out  to  Hayes  Park,  inwardly  determining  that,  if  Mrs.  Frere 
should  not  be  at  home,  he  would  leave  a  note  to  ask  when  he 
might  call  again  for  the  purpose  above  named. 

But  Mrs.  Frere  was  at  home,  and  was,  or  professed  to  be,  very 
glad  to  see  him.  She  had  been  intending,  she  said,  to  write  him 
a  note  ever  since  she  had  heard  that  he  was  leaving  Wilverton 
and  to  beg  that  he  would  not  go  without  paying  them  a  farewell 
visit;  but  she  knew  how  horribly  busy  he  must  have  been. 
Packing  up  was  always  such  heart-breaking  and  back-breaking 
work;  it  was  really  no  kindness  to  thrust  oneself  upon  one's 
friends  when  they  were  engaged  in  that  way.  '  You  are  going  to 
London,  of  course.  Well,  I  can't  wonder  at  your  preferring  civi- 
lisation to  stagnation ;  I  have  felt  from  the  first  that  you  were 
altogether  thrown  away  down  here.  Though  you  will  be  dread- 
fully missed,  no  doubt,  and  what  George  will  do  the  next  time 
that  he  is  ill  I  can't  imagine;  for  he  swears  that  nothing  will 
induce  him  to  call  Dr.  Jennings  in  again.  Perhaps  somebody  nice 
may  come  in  your  place  ;  one  can  but  hope  so.' 

To  all  this  volubility  Matthew,  with  his  elbows  on  his  knees 
and  his  hat  balanced  by  the  brim  between  his  long  fingers,  listened 
smilingly.  It  was  impossible  to  be  angry  with  Mrs.  Frere ;  it  was 
even  impossible  to  watch  her  without  a  certain  feeling  of  admira- 
tion and  envy.  That  she  was  neither  comfortable  nor  happy  was 
evident ;  but  that  she  did  not  intend  to  increase  her  unhappiness 
and  discomfort  by  permitting  her  visitor  to  embark  upon  painful 
explanations  was  quite  equally  so.  In  vain  Matthew  attempted  to 
reply  that  he  had  no  present  intention  of  settling  in  London,  that 
he  was  without  definite  plans,  that  he  thought  of  wandering  about 
the  Continent  for  a  time,  and  so  forth.  She  sheltered  herself 
behind  her  deafness,  pretended  to  think  that  he  was  weary  of 
Wilverton,  and  quite  agreed  with  him  that  he  might  do  far  better 
elsewhere.  Any  special  reasons  that  he  might  have  for  severing 
his-  connection  with  a  place  where  he  had  been  doing  tolerably 
well  she  tacitly  begged  him  to  ignore,  and  ordinary  good  manners 
imposed  compliance  with  her  request  upon  him. 

After  a  time  Mr.  Frere  came  in,  and  showed  himself  less 
placidly  bent  upon  making  the  best  of  things  and  steering  clear 
of  possible  unpleasantnesses  than  his  wife.  He  said  : 

*  All  I  can  tell  you  is  that  I'm  devilish  sorry  you're  going, 
Austin  ;  though  I  can't  honestly  pretend  that  I  should  have  wished 
you  to  stay  on.  Well,  well ! — least  said  soonest  mended,  no 
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doubt ;  only  it  does  seem  to  me  that  you  have  been  victimised  by 
the  wrong-headedness  of  a  parcel  of  silly  women.  You  needn't 
-  rouble  to  make  faces  at  me,  my  dear  ;  Austin  knows  very  well 
what  I  mean,  and  he  won't  misunderstand  me.  He  doesn't  answer, 
you  see — and  quite  right  too  !  What  about  that  poor  little  Mrs. 
Jerome,  Austin  ?  We  heard  of  all  your  kindness  to  her,  and  we 
weren't  surprised.  We  ought  to  know,  if  anybody  does,  that  you 
are  made  up  of  kindness  to  people  who  don't  deserve  it,  most 
of  'em.' 

In  answer  to  further  inquiries,  Matthew  related  the  whole  story 
of  Leonard's  accident  and  death,  dilating  at  greater  length  than 
was  necessary  upon  the  financial  and  other  prospects  of  the  widow 
because,  all  the  time  that  he  was  talking,  he  had  a  hope  that  Anne 
would  presently  enter  the  room.  But  this  hope  was  not  fulfilled, 
and  at  last  he  had  to  take  his  leave. 

*  Please  say  good-bye  for  me  to  Miss  Frere  and  to  Maggie/ 
were  his  last  words.    '  I  am  sorry  not  to  have  seen  them  and  made 
my  adieux  in  person.' 

'  They  will  be  very  sorry  too,'  returned  Mrs.  Frere  amiably. 
;  Maggie  is  away  for  a  week,  staying  with  some  friends,  and  Anne 
has  gone  out  for  a  walk,  I  believe ;  but  I  will  certainly  deliver 
your  message  to  them.  Grood-bye,  dear  Mr.  Austin  ;  don't  forget 
as,  and  if  you  should  ever  find  yourself  in  these  parts  again ' 

'  Yes  ?  '  said  Matthew,  rather  cruelly. 

*  But  I  am  afraid  you  never  will ;  there  is  really  nothing  to 
bring  you  here.     Good-bye.' 

Thus  was  Matthew  plainly  given  to  understand  that  the  curtain 
had  fallen  upon  the  last  act  of  the  Wilverton  drama.  He  had 
had  no  business  to  expect  anything  else,  and  he  felt  that  it  was 
rather  silly  to  tell  his  groom  to  drive  home,  alleging  that  he  pre- 
ferred to  walk.  Still,  since  just  a  chance  remained,  why  should 
he  deprive  himself  of  it  ?  It  took  him  a  long  time  to  stroll  across 
the  park,  and  when  he  reached  the  stile  where — as  he  remembered, 
with  a  pang  of  regret  and  with  half-amused  wonderment  at  all 
that  had  happened  since — he  had  once  parted  from  Anne  on  a 
frosty,  starry  night,  he  was  in  no  great  hurry  to  pursue  his  way 
along  the  dusty  high-road.  Not  that  delay  was  likely  to  be  of 
any  service  to  him  ;  he  would  have  met  her  before  now,  if  he  had 
been  going  to  meet  her  at  ah1.  Moreover,  nothing  could  be  more 
obvious  than  that  she  did  not  wish  to  meet  him. 

He  was  still  wondering  what  her  objection  could  be  to  bidding 
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an  unobtrusive  and  unsentimental  friend  God-speed  when  she 
emerged  from  the  shadow  of  the  neighbouring  hedgerow  with  a 
suddenness  which  took  his  breath  away.  He  had  not  heard  the 
sound  of  her  footsteps  upon  the  wayside  grass,  nor,  of  course,  had 
she  expected  to  find  her  path  barred  by  a  stooping  masculine 
form ;  so  that  she  was  quite  as  much  startled  as  he  was,  and  for 
an  instant  they  both  remained  foolishly  speechless. 

But  the  necessity  of  saying  something  could  not  be  eluded  for 
more  than  an  instant.  He  explained  that  he  had  been  calling 
upon  her  parents  to  say  good-bye,  and  she  remarked  that  she  had 
been  down  to  the  village  to  buy  some  stamps.  A  somewhat 
strained  conversation  followed,  in  the  course  of  which  Matthew 
was  once  more  called  upon  to  furnish  particulars  of  his  journey  to 
Scotland,  and  which  Anne  wound  up  by  observing  that  it  was 
time  for  her  to  move  on  towards  home.  But  this  was  more  than 
Matthew  could  stand. 

*  Miss  Frere,'  he  said,  '  I  am  going  clean  away  out  of  your 
life,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  chances  are  against  our  ever 
meeting  again.  Won't  you  let  me  have  the  memory  of  some 
pleasant  speech  to  take  with  me  ?  Your  father  was  more  gene- 
rous. He  said  he  was  sorry — devilish  sorry,  in  fact — that  I  was 
leaving  ;  although ' 

'  Oh,  don't ! '  interrupted  Anne,  in  a  pained  voice ;  '  I  would 
much  rather  not  hear  what  he  said.  I  know  what  he  said  to  you 
that  afternoon  before  Spencer  went  away,  and  I  have  been  ashamed 
to  look  you  in  the  face  ever  since.  I  thought  you  would  have 
understood.' 

Matthew  forced  himself  to  laugh.  '  Oh,  but  that  was  only 
nonsense,'  he  answered  steadily ;  '  of  course  I  understood  that  it 
was  nonsense.' 

'  I  could  not  feel  at  all  sure  that  you  would  think  so ;  it  must 
have  sounded  very  like  sense.  You  knew  that  I  had  refused  Sir 
William  Baxendale,  you  knew  that  I  had  even  gone,  alone  and 
uninvited,  to  your  house  to  assure  you  that  Maggie  and  I  still 
believed  in  you,  whatever  other  people  might  say;  if  you  had 
drawn  your  own  conclusions  nobody  could  have  blamed  you.  It 
never  struck  me  that  I  had  done  anything  out  of  the  way,  or — or 
anything  that  could  be  misconstrued,  until  I  heard  what  had 
passed  between  you  and  my  father.  I  wanted  very  much  to  see 
you  again  and  say  good-bye  and  thank  you  once  more  for  all  your 
great  kindness  to  us ;  but,  after  that,  how  could  I  ?  My  only 
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hope  was  that  you  would  realise  the  impossibility  and  that  you 
wo  aid  not  think  me  ungrateful.  I  scarcely  dared  to  hope  that 
you  would  see  what  an  absurd  delusion  my  father  was  labouring 
under.' 

Matthew  began  to  say,  in  a  cheerful,  matter-of-fact  tone,  that 
delusions  of  that  kind,  though  not  unnatural,  were  sufficiently 
obvious  to  a  man  who  had  not  parted  with  all  vestige  of  common 
sense ;  but  he  did  not  end  his  sentence  as  he  had  proposed  to  do. 
Hf^  ended  it  in  quite  a  different  manner,  being  completely  thrown 
off  his  mental  balance  by  Anne's  hasty  clutch  at  her  pocket- 
handkerchief  and  by  the  discovery  that  tears  were  running  down 
her  cheeks.  How  did  it  come  to  pass  that,  the  next  moment,  he 
was  holding  her  in  his  arms,  and  that,  although  scarcely  an 
int  elligible  word  had  been  exchanged  between  them,  there  was  no 
need  of  words  to  bring  about  entire  mutual  comprehension  ?  This 
is  a  question  which  neither  he  nor  Anne  could  answer  at  the 
present  day,  if  put  upon  their  oaths  ;  but  indeed  there  is  no 
reason  at  all  why  they  should  wish  to  answer  it.  What  at  the 
time  seemed  to  one  of  them  to  be  of  paramount  importance  was 
that  he  should  point  out  how  far  his  intentions  were  from  being 
what  is  commonly  called  honourable.  Honour,  according  to  his 
notions  and  assertion,  rendered  it  imperative  upon  a  disgraced 
man  to  remove  himself  forthwith  from  the  neighbourhood  and 
never  be  heard  of  again.  He  could  not  ask  Mr.  Frere  to  consent 
to  a  union  which  that  gentleman  would  never  sanction,  nor  would 
it  be  fair  to  throw  upon  his  wife  any  share  in  the  burden  of  his 
supposed  guilt. 

*  As  if  I  should  let  you  leave  me  ! '  Anne  exclaimed,  laughing 
through  her  tears.  '  It  is  bad  enough  that  I  should  have  loved 
you  all  this  long  time,  and  tried  to  deceive  myself  and  you  with- 
out a  shadow  of  success  ;  now  that  I  am  already  humbled  to  the 
dust,  it  isn't  any  small  additional  effrontery  that  will  scare  me.  I 
am  of  age ;  I  can  marry  whom  I  please ;  and  even  if  my  father 
and  mother  raise  objections  for  form's  sake — but  I  doubt  whether 
they  will — they  will  be  obliged  to  give  in,  with  a  good  grace.  As 
for  that  ridiculous  slander  about  poor  old  Mr.  Litton's  death,  I 
believe  it  is  almost  forgotten  by  this  time.' 

'  Only  I  can't  clear  myself  of  suspicion.' 

'  Have  I  ever  asked  you  to  clear  yourself  ?  And  has  anybody 
else  the  right  to  ask  that  of  you  ? ' 

Matthew  meditated  for  a  moment,  and  then  drew  Leonard's 
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letter  from  his  pocket.  'No,'  he  answered,  'I  am  not  sure  that 
anybody  else  has  the  right ;  but  I  think  you  have.  Will  you 
read  this,  Anne,  and  will  you  give  me  your  word  of  honour  never 
to  breathe  a  word  of  what  you  have  read,  except  to  me  ? ' 

She  gave  the  required-  pledge  unhesitatingly  and,  after  she 
had  slowly  perused  the  document,  handed  it  back. 

'  I  understand,'  she  said.  '  I  won't  pretend  that  I  should  have 
been  so  generous  in  your  place ;  but  I  love  you  and  admire  you 
all  the  more  for  your  generosity.' 

'  And  you  are  still  willing  to  brave  the  risk  of  hearing  your 
husband  called  a  criminal  ?  ' 

*  I  don't  think,'  answered  Anne,  *  that  anyone  will  ever  dare  to 
speak  of  my  husband  by  that  name  when  I  am  present,  and  I  am 
quite  certain  that  no  one  will  ever  dare  to  do  it  twice.' 

So,  with  laughter  and  with  a  few  tears,  this  couple  sealed  a 
compact  which  has  never  been,  nor  ever  will  be,  broken ;  and 
Leonard  Jerome's  confession,  after  having  been  torn  into  a  hun- 
dred pieces,  was  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  Heaven.  Mrs. 
Jennings  is  of  opinion  that  those  poor  Freres  were  glad  enough  to 
bestow  their  daughter  upon  a  man  so  well  able  to  provide  for  her, 
however  dubious  may  have  been  the  methods  by  which  a  part  of 
his  fortune  was  acquired ;  but  Mrs.  Jennings  is  comparatively 
harmless  in  these  days.  Wilverton,  as  a  whole,  is  not  a  .little 
proud  of  its  connection  with  that  celebrated  physician  Sir  Matthew 
Austin,  while  Sir  Matthew's  father-in-law  is  wont  to  declare  to  all 
and  sundry  whom  it  may  concern  that  there  is  only  one  man  in 
England  who  knows  how  to  treat  the  gout. 


THE  END. 
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